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CHAP.     LII.    continued. 

The  WJlory  of  Rome*  from  the  Settlement  of  the    ' 
Roman  Empire  to  the  Death  of  Nero  >  the  lafl 
of  the  Family  of  the  Cafars. 

IN  the  courfe  of  this  year,  Caefonius  Paetus  and  Petronius  Vr.  of  Fl, 
Turpilianus.being  confuls,  the  Romans  differed  a  dread-      2410. 
ful  daughter  in  Britain,    Didius  had  been  fucceeded  in    A.  D.  **• 
that  province  by  Veranius,  a  general  of  great  reputation,  u*  C'  8|<* 
who  meditated  mighty  projects,  which  were  all  defeated  ~he  ~      * 
by  his  death.    His  place  was  filled  by  Suetonius  Paulinus*  affairs  ,„ 
who  had  acquired  great  fame  as  a  military  commander,  in  Britain. 
being  the  firft  Roman  who  had  pafied  Mount  Atlas  in  Af- 
rica, and  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger.     His  firft 
exploit  in  Britain  was' the  conqueft  of  Mqna,  or  Anglefey, 
an  ifland  feparated  from  the  country  of  Wales  by  a  narrow 
channel,  over  which  he  tranfported  his  infantry  in  flat-bot- 
tomed boats,  while  his  cavalry  pafled  by  fwimming.    Monsi 
was  the  chief  retreat  of  the  Druids,  who  had  their  colleges 
and  their  facred  groves,  and  here  fixed  the  metropolitan 
feat  of  their  religion.     Suetonius  found  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  fubdue  the  Britons  effe&ually,  while  this  order 
of  men  fubfifted,  to  influence  their  condu&,  and  infpire 
them  with  an  enthufiaftic  love  of  liberty  and  independence. 
He  therefore  refolved  to  deftroy  the  fejmnary  at  once,  and 
Vol.  XIII.  B  extirpate 
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extirpate  the  religion  of  the  Druids  root  and  branch.  Tkt 
iflanders  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  (hore  to 
oppofe-him*  and  he  faw  a  number  of  women  habited  like 
Furies,  with  difhevelled  hair,  and  torches  in  their  hands, 
furrounded  by  Druids,  who  lifted  up  their  hands  to  heaven, 
and  poured  forth  the  mod  terrible  execrations.  The  Ro- 
mans were  fo  confounded  at  this  fpe&acle,  that  they  flood 
for  fome  time  motionlefs,  and  received  the  firft  aflault  of 
the  Britons  without  ofinj*  their  arms  in  their  defence :  but 
tbey  were  foon  rdufed  by  the  exhortations  of  their  general, 
reinforced  with  their  own  recollection,  and  fpringing  for- 
wards upon  the  enemy,  routed  them  with  great  daughter* 
Suetonius  ordered  the  Druids  to  be  burned  in  the  fires  they 
had  kindled  for  facrificing  their  prifoners ;  he  caufed  their 
altars  to  be  demoliihed,  and  their  groves  to  be  cut  down, 
refolving  that  no  memorial  of  their  religion  mould  remain* 
The  remnant  of  the  Druids  that  furvived  this  difafter,  re- 
tired to  Ireland  and  the  Hebrides,  while  Suetonius  began  to 
build  forts  for  the  prefervation  of  the  ifland  which  he  had 
conquered.  This  work  was  foon  interrupted  by  an  unex- 
pected incident.  He  was  recalled  to  quell  a  general  insur- 
rection of  the  Britons,  in  which  not  only  the  fubje&s  but 
alfo  the  allies  of  the  Romans  had  joined  the  other  nations 
that  were  not  yet  reduced.  This  revolt  was  undoubtedly 
ripened  by  a  fenfe  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  Bri- 
tons groaned.  In  order  to  pay  the  cruel  taxes  with  which 
they  were  burdened,  they  borrowed  money  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  if  they  failed  to  fatisfy  thofe  ufurers  with  the  utmoft 
punctuality,  their  cattle  and  effects  were  feized,  andthem- 
felves  expelled  from  their  habitations.  Seneca  is  faid  to  have 
lent  them  great  fums  at  extravagant  intereft,  and  upon 
their  failure  in  point  of  payment,  to  have  proceeded  to 
fuch  extremities,  as  in  a  great  meafure  contributed  to  this 
revolt :  but  the  immediate  caufe  of  their  taking  up  arms, 
may  be  referred  to  an  outrage  of  another  kind.  Prafatagus, 
king  of  the  Iceni,  had  by  his  will,  bequeathed  his  eftate  as 
a  joint  inheritance  between  the  emperor  Nero  and  his  own 
daughters,  that,  by  facrificing  one  part,  he  might  fecure  the 
other  to  his  family  :  but  this  precaution  did  not  avail.  On 
the  death  of  the  teftator,  Catus  Decianus,  procurator  of 
the  province,  took  poffeffion  of  the  whole :  the  widow  Bon- 
ducia  making  remonftrances  again  ft  thisa£fc  of  injuftice,  he 
ordered  her  to  be  fcourged,  and  violated  the  chaftity  of  her 
daughters;  the  kindred  of  Prafatagus  were  treated  like 
Saves,  his  houfes  feized,  his  principalities  wafted,  and 
the  nobility  or  chieftains  expelled  from  their  paternal  ef- 
tates.    Thefe  barbarities,  added  to  other  motives  of  difcon- 
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titit,  exaggerated  by  the  dowager,  who  was  a  womafi  of  * 
tnafculine  fpirir  and  commanding  eloquence,  and  inflamed 
by   the  remaining   Druids,  produced  a  general  rebellion. 
The  Iceni  were  joined  by  the  Trinobantes  and  the  Bri- 
gantes  j  all  the  fubjefted  dates,  and  even  the  remote  Cale- 
donians, engaged  in  this  confederacy  y  fo  that  Bonducia* 
foon  found  herfelf  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  fighting  men.     With  this  army,   fhe   furprifed 
the  Roman  colony  at  Camulodunum,  and  put  the  inhabit- 
ants to  the  fword*  burned  the  temple  of  Claudius ;  deftroyed 
Verulam,  which  was  a  Roman  munieipium,  now  St.  Al- 
ban's  ;  furrounded  and  cut  in  pieces  the  ninth  legion,  com- 
manded by  Petilius  Cereulis ;  ravaged  the  whole  country 
fubjecfc  to  the  Romans,  burning,  crucifying,  and  impaling 
the  wretched  people,  without  diftin£Hon  of  age  or  fex  :  then 
the  Britons  returned  to  their  refpedtive  habitations,  loaded 
with  booty  and  fatiated  with   revenge.     Suetonius  was  no 
fooner  informed  of  this  revolt,  than  he  began  his  march  from 
Anglefey  to  London,  where  he  drew  together  the  auxiliary 
cohorts  from  the  neighbouring  garrifons ;  and  though  Pce-t 
nius  Pofthumius,  prefeft  of  the  fecond  legion,  refufed  to 
join  him,  thefe  draughts,  with  the  fourteenth  legion  and 
the  vexillarii  of  the  twentieth,  compofed  a  body  of  ten 
thoufand  men,  with  which  he  refolved  to  hazard  an  en- 
gagement, as  Bonducia  had  reaffembled  her  forces,  in  order 
to  give  him  battle.     Paulinu3,  well  aware  of  the  enemy's 
impetuofity,  refolved  to  choofe  his  ground,  and  wait  for 
the  attack.     Accordingly  he  formed  his  troops  in  an  ad- 
vantageous (ituation,  with  a  thick  impenetrable  wood  in 
his  rear,  and  a  large  open  plain  in  front.     The  Britons,  Great  <&/>« 
elated  with  the  advantages  they  had  lately  gained,  and  con-  toryg*in$d 
fiding  in  their  numbers,  after  having  been  harangued  by  x  Su'to* 
Bonducia,  proceeded  to  the  attack  with  loud  fhouts  and  ac-  * 
damnations,  and  charged  with  great  impetuofity.     The  Ro- 
mans fuftained  their  onfet  without  flinching  ;  and  having 
expended  all  their  javelins,  advanced  in  form  of  a  wedge 
againft  this  enormous  multitude,  which  foon  fell  into  con- 
fufion.    Notwithftanding  all  their  efforts,  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  yield  to  the  difcipline  and  valour  of  the  Romans,  who 
gained  a  complete  viftory,  and  killed  eighty  thoufand  of 
them  in  the  battle  and  purfuit.     Far  from  being  difpirited 
by  this  defeat,  they  prepared  for  another  engagement,  when 
Bonducia  dying  fuddenly,  either  of  grief  or  poifon,  they 
were  fo  difheartened  by  this  event,  that  they  immediately 
difperfed.     As  for  Pcenius  Pofthumius,  he  fell  upon   his 
fword,  either  to  avoid  the  puniflimenthe  had  reafon  to  ex-      • 
peft  for  his  difobedience,  or  hccAtffe  be  could  not  furvivQ 
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the  difgrace  of  having  excluded  himfelf  from  afharein  fuck 
an  illuftrious  aftion.  Suetonius,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Britons  from  reaflembling  their  forces,  laid  watte  the  coun- 
try, and  a  dreadful  famine  enfued,  by  which  great  num- 
bers perifhed.  Neverthelefs,  the  wretched  iflanders  chofe 
rather  to  ftarve  upon  their  native  hills,  than  eat  the  bread 
of  flavery  ;  and  their  reduction  was  retarded  by  a  quarrel 
which  broke  out  between  Suetonius  and  the  new  procurator 
Julius  Clafficianus,  which  laft  made  fuch  unfavourable  re- 
ports of  the  general  at  Rome,  that  Nero  fent  over  his  freed- 
man,  Polycletus,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair.  Suetonius 
was  recalled,  andPetronius  Turpiiianus  appointed  propraetor 
in  his  room.  This  officer,  inftead  of  imitating  the  example  of 
his  predeceffor,  'whofe  feverities  had  rendered  him  odious 
to  the  natives,  treated  them  with  fuch  mildnefs  and  huma- 
nity, that  their  refentments  fubfided,  and  the  revolted  ftates 
returned  to  their  obedience.  His  adminiftration  gave  fuch 
fatisfa&ion  at  Rome,  that  when  he  returned  the  fenate  de- 
creed him  triumphal  honours  :  and  his  fucceffor,  Trebel- 
lius  Maximus,  purfuing  the  fame  plan  of  conduct,  the  Bri- 
tons were  gradually  reconciled  to  the  cuftoms  and  manners 
of  the  Romans  \ 

But  to  return  to  the  tranfa&ions  at  Rome  :  feveral  per- 
fons  of  great  diftin&ion.  were  either  degraded  or  baniihed, 
:  for  forging  a  will  (A).  Not  long  after,  the  death  of  Peda- 
nius  Secundus,  governor  of  Rome,  murdered  by  a  flave  of 
his  own,  occaiioned  no  fmall  dilturbances  in  the  city.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  laws  of  Rome,  all  the  Haves,  who 
lived  under  the  fame  roof,  were  to  be  involved  in  the  like 
penalty  with  the  criminal ;  but  fuch  was,  on  this  occafion, 
the  clamour  of  the  populace,  zealous  to  fave  fo  many  inno- 

a  Dio,  lib.  lxii.  p.  706.    Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xiv.   Tacit.  Agric. 
lib.  xv. 


(A)  Among  thefe  was  Anto- 
nius  Primus,  of- whom  we  ihall 
(peak  in  the  reign  of  Vefpaiian, 
andAfinius  Maicellus,defcend- 
ed  of  an  illuftrious  family,  be- 
ing the  great-grandfon  of  the 
celebrated  Afinius  Pollio,  and 
ltimfelf  without  any  other  ble- 
mifh  in  his  conduct  and  man- 
ners, than  that  he  believed  po- 
verty to  be  the  greateit  of  evils. 
'The  illuftrious  memory  of  his 
anceftors,  and  the  intreaties  of 
the  emperor,  -procured  him  an 


exemption  from  the  punifhment 
due  to  his  crime.  With  the 
others  privy  to  thefe  detectable 
pra6tices,  was  condemned,  and 
interdicted  Italy,  one  Valerius 
Pontic  us,  a  pleader  or  advocate, 
for  endeavouring  to  fave  the 
criminals  by  the  quibbles  of  the 
law ;  and  it  was  decreed,  that 
whoever  fliould  take  a  fee  for 
fuch  vile  employment,  fhould 
fufler  the  fame  punifhment  as 
one  publicly  condemned  for  ca- 
lumny. 
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cent  lives,  that  it  proceeded  even  to  fedition.  The  fenate 
too  was  rent  into  parties,  fome  reje&ing  with  great  warmth 
fuch  exceffive  rigour,  while  others  voted  againft  any  inno- 
vation. After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  it  was  carried,  that 
without  compafjion  for  the  number  of  flaves,  for  the  age  of 
fome,  for  the  fex  of  others,  for  the  undoubted  innocence 
of  moil,  they  mould  be  all  condemned  to  death,  and  exe- 
cuted. As  they  were  no  fewer  than  four  hundred,  the  po- 
pulace tumultuoufly  aflembled,  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
fo  many  innocent  perfons  :  but  Nero  reprimanded  them  by 
an  edi£t,  and,  with  lines  of  foldiers,  fecured  the  way, 
through  which  they  were  led  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Cingonius  Varro  moved,  that  the  freedmen  alfo,  who  re-  ah  his 
fided  under  the  fame  roof,  fhould  be  for  ever  expelled  Italy ;  fiavet  art 
but  Nero  oppofed  that  motion,  urging,  that  fince  the  rigour  **"uted. 
of  the  ancient  cuftom  had  not  been  foftened  by  mercy,  it 
ought  not  to  be  heightened  by  cruelty  b. 

In  the  following  year  P.  Marius  and  L.  Afinius  were  con- 
fute.    During  the  adminiftration  of  thefe  confuls,  the  prae- 
tor Antiftius,  having  compofed  a  poem  replete  with  contu-  Anttfiiui 
melious  inve&ives  againft  the  prince,  and  read  it  to  a  nu-  ™r[te'  a 
merous  aflembly  at  a  banquet  in  the  houfe  of  Oftorius  Sea-  f^J^a"  - 
pula,  was  arraigned  upon  the  law  of  majeflyby  Coflutianus  tf„g. 
Capito ;  a  law  which,  after  a  long  difufe,  was  upon  this 
occafion   revived.     Oftorius    declared   before  the   fenate, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  give  his  evidence,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  imputed  crime ;  but  the  contrary  teftimony 
of  the  other  witnefles  being  credited,  Julius  Marullus,  con- 
ful  ele£t,  voted,  that  the  accufed  fhould  be  divefted  of  his 
praetorfbip,  and  put  to  death.     Thrafea  Psetus,  after  high  The  %tner- 
encomiums  upon,  Nero,  and  many  bitter  inveftives  againft  ousfret- 
Antiftius,  argued,  that  fince,  under  fuch  an  excellent  prince,  ^* of 
the  fenate  was,  in  its  decisions,  governed  by  no  influence  p^H^ 
or  compulfion,  and  halters  and  executioners  were  long  fince 
baniflied,  the  only  punifhment  they  could  inflift,  without 
bringing  themfelves  under  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  and 
the  times  under  that  of  infamy,  was  to  confiscate  the  eft-ate 
of  the  criminal,  and  confine  him  to  a  folirary  ifland.     The 
generous  freedom  of  Thrafea  animated  the  other  fenators, 
who  came  readily  into  his  opinion,  except  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  abandonee!  flatterers,  among  whom  was  the  in  fa.* 
mous  fycophant  Vitellius.     The  confuls,  however,  before 
they  gave  the  laft  fan&ion  to  the  decree,  thought  it  advife- 
able  to  acquaint   the  emperor  with  their  refolution  ;  who, 
after  having  long  ftruggled  between  fhame  and  refentment, 

b  Tacit.  Ann.  lib,  xiv.  cap.  41—45. 
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at  laft  anfwered,  that  fince  Antiftius  had,  without  any  pro* 
vocation,  uttered  fo  many  virulent  inve&ivea  againft  the 
prince,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  fenate  to  decree  a  punifh* 
ment  fuitable  to  the  crime.  However,  as  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  oppofed  any  rigorous  fentence,  fo  he  would  now 
by  no  means  defeat  their  mercy  ;  they  might  therefore  de- 
termine as  they  thought  beft  ;  and  from  him  they  had  full 
liberty  to  difcharge  the  criminal. 

From  this  anfwer  it  plainly  appeared,  that  the  emperor 
was  piqued ;  but  notwithftanding  his  difpleafure,  neither 
Thrafea  nor  the  other  fenators  abandoned  the  meafures 
which  they  had  approved.  At  the  fame  time  Fabricius  Vew 
ento  was  expelled  Italy,  for  writing  a  fatire  againft  the  fe- 
riate,  and  making  trafiick  of  the  prince's  favour,  by  felling 
the  great  offices  of  the  ftate.  His  writings  being  condemn- 
ed to  the  flames,  were,  as  Tacitus  obferves,  univerfally 
fought  and  read,  while  it  was  difficult  to  find  them,  and 
dangerous  to  keep  them  5  but  when  every  one  was  free  to 
poffefs  and  perufe  them,  they  furjk  into  contempt  and 
oblivion  c. 
The  death  This  year  died,  to  the  unfpeakable  grief  of  all  good  men, 
of  Burrhus.  the  celebrated  Burrhus,  one  of  the  chief  friends  and  fup- 
ports  of  the  public ;  but  whether  by  poifon  or  difeafe  is  not 
certainly  known  :  the  latter  was  imagined,  becaufe  a  fuel- 
ling in  his  throat  gradually  increafed,  til),  by  a  total  ftopr 
page  of  refpiFation,  he  was  fuffocated.  Suetonius0  andDio 
Caffius4  tell  us,  that  Nero,  having  piomifed  him  a  remedy 
againft  his  diftemper,  fent  him  «  venomous  drug.  It  wa& 
a  common  report,  that  Burrhus,  when  the  prince  came  to 
vifit  him,  turned  his  face  another  way,  and,  to  his  repeat- 
ed enquiries  about  his  health,  returned  no  other  anfwer 
than  this 5  "lam  well."  The  lofs  of  fo  great  and  worthy 
a  man  was  long  regretted  in  Rome,  a,s  well  from  the  me-? 
mory  of  his  own  virtues,  as  from  the  different  charafter  of 
his  joint  fucceffors ;  for  Nero  appointed  two  captains  of  the 

?raetorian  guards,  Fenius  Rufus  and  Sofonius  Tigellinus. 
'he  former  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  but  indolent  and 
Theeha-      an  utter  enemy  to  ajl  bufinefs ;  the  other,  infamous  for 
taper  of     lewdnefs,  cruelty,  avarice,  and  all  the  moil  flagrant  ini- 
Tigellinus.    qUjties,  but  in  high  favour  with  Nero^  and  by  him  brought 
into  power  from  a  participation  of  all  his  fecret  debauches 
and  revels. 

One  of  the  champions  of  virtue  being  now  removed,  the 
many  wicked  and  evil  counsellors  who  abounded  in  the 

«  Tacit.  Aiuial.  lib*  xWi  cap,  4.8^-50,        *  Suet.  pap.  35.       «  Dio, 
lib.  lx.  p.  706. 
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emperor's  court,  attacked  bis  friend  Seneca,  with  many  Stvtral 
criminal  imputations ;  namely,  that  he  had  already  acquired  charges 
wealth  above  the  condition  of  a  citizen,  and  was  infatiabiy  brought 
accumulating  more  \  that  {*&  was  the  magnificence  of  bis  aZaii& 
gardens,  fuch  the  fplendor  of  his  villas,  that,  in  thefe  iiw-  Sentca% 
nances  of  grandeur,  be  excelled  even  the  emperor ;  that  he 
was  labouring  to  attach  to  his  own  perfbn  the  veneration  of 
the  Roman  people  ;  that  he  derided  Nero's  {kill  in  manag- 
ing horfes,  turned  his  voice  into  mockery  whenever  he  fang, 
and  to  himfglf  alone  arrogated  the  praife  and  perfection  of 
eloquence:  they  added,  that  Nero  was- no  longer  a  child, 
and  therefore  ought  now  to.  begin  to  reign,  to  difmifs  his 
pedagogue,  and  to  be  governed  .by  more  famous  tutors,  his 
glorious  anceftors,     Seneca  w*$  not  ignorant  of  the  efforts 
of  his  enemies  j  therefore,  finding  the  emperor  had  with- 
drawn his  ufual  affability,  and  (hewed  himfelf  daily  more 
and  more  referred  towards  him,  he  begged  an  audience. 
Having  obtained  this  favour,  he  befougbt  the  emperor  to  H/btgs 
allow  him  to  retire,  and  apply  himfelf  wholly  to  the  culti-  bay  to 
vation  of  his  mind,  and  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy ;  intreat-  ritir'; 
ing  him,  at  the  fame  time,  to  accept  of  his  immenfe  wealth, 
his  (lately  vil)as  and  gardens,  and  his  ample  pofieifions, 
which  were  too  great  rewards  for  the  fmall  fervice  he  had 
rendered  him,  and  adminiftered  freflj  fuel  to  the  raging 
envy  of  his  enemies* 

Nero  replied,  that  he  ftilj  ftood  in  great  need  of  the  wife  Ntro%s<b- 
rules,  wholefome  counfels,  and  ufeful  precepts,  with  which  aitjml 
he  had  affifted  his  infancy  and  youth  5  aud  therefore  could  fPfec*  t0 
not,  by  any  means,  grant  him  his  requeft.     "  As  to  you*    tm 
gardens,  feats,  and  wealth  (faid  he),  there  are  many  favour 
ritest  no  way  equal  to  you  in  worthy  accomplishments,  dit- 
tinguiflied  with  larger  poiTeffions.     I  bluih  to  quote  freed- 
men,  who  are  efteemed  more  wealthy  than  you  ;  and  am 
aihamed  that  one,  who  is  dear  to  me  above  all  others,  does 
not  yet  furpafs  all  others  in  fortune.     If  you  forfake  your 
prince,  and  to  him  furrender  your  wealth,  the  treafure  re- 
turned will  be  afcribed,  not  to  your  moderation,  but  to  my 
rapacioufnefs,  and  your  retreat  to  the  dread  of  my  cruelty 
But  fuppofe  this  difintereftednefs  of  your's,  this  contempt  of 
riches,  be  generally  applauded,  yet  fu rely  it  will  reflect  no 
honour  upon  a  wife  man  to  feek   glory  from  a  proceeding 
which  muft  unavoidably  bring  infamy  upon  his  friend.'* 
To  thefe  words  he  added  kiffes  and  embraces,  fwearing  fe- 
feveral  times,  in  the  mod  folemn  manner,  that  he  would 
rather  perifh  a  thoufand  times  than  fuffer  him  to  be  injured. 

Seneca  returned  him  thanks  for  his  kindnefsand  genera- 
fity  5  but  neverthelefs  altered  his,  former  condu&,  receive^ 
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He  avoids   few  vifits  at  home,  avoided  any  train  of  attendance  abroad, 
thetouru     anci  appeared  feldom  in  public,  as  if  he  were  confined  tQ 
his  houfe  by  ill  health  or  the  ftudy  of  phijofophy.    The  re- 
treat of  Seneca  doubled  the  authority  of  Tigellinus,  who, 
diving  artfully  into  the  fecret  fears  of  the  prince,  and  finding 
that  he  chiefly  dreaded  Plautus  and  Sylla,  the  one  lately  re- 
moved into  the  Eaft,  the  other  irito  Gaul,  perfuaded  him  to 
put  them  both  to  death,  hoping  to  bear  a  ftill  greater  fway 
with  the  emperor,  by  thus  feeming  to  confult  his  peace  and 
Sylla  put  to  fccurity.  Sylla  was  difpatched  while  he  was  at  table,  without 
death,  any  apprehenfion  of  danger,  by  aflaffins,  who,  in  fix  days, 

arrived  exprefs  at  Marfeilles,  to  which  city  he  had  been 
confined.  When  his  head  was  prefented  to  Nero,  its  unT 
timely  hoarinefs  is  faid  to  have  moved  him  to  unbecoming 
jefts  and  derifion.  The  fentence  awarded  againft  Plautus 
was  not  fp  fuccefsfully  concealed  :  Lucius  Antiftius,  his 
father-in-law,  receiving  private  notice  of  it,  difpatched  a 
freedman  of  his  own,  who,  outfailing  the  fatal  centurion, 
brought  him  from  his  matter  the  following  advice  ;  that  I19 
fhould  take  care  to  fliun  a  cowardly  death  \  that  he  had  ye% 
leifure  to  efcape,  and  could  not  fail  to  find  compaflion  from 
all  worthy  and  generous  men  $  that,  if  he  had  orice  repulfe4 
1  the  fixty  foldiers  (for  ft)  many  were  fent  to  difpatch  him), 

he  might  then,  while  the  tidings  were  transmitting  to  Ne- 
ro, profecute  many  fchemes,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
war  j  at  leaft,  he  had  nothing  more  dreadful  to  fuffer  after 
a  brave  refiftance  than  what  he  muft  fuffer  by  a  cowardly 
acquiescence.     Plautus,  not  moved  by  thefe  con  fide  rations, 
chofe  rather  to  die  than  to  preferve  bis  life  by  kindling  a 
civil  war ;  fo  that  the  aflaflins,  finding  him  quite  unpre* 
Plautus       pared  for  any  refiftance,  murdered  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
murdered,    day  before  Pelagp  the  eunuch,  who  was,  by  Nero,  fet  over 
the  centurion  and  his  band,     Afterwards,  he  wrote  letters 
to  the  fenate,  in  which  he  inveighed  with  great  bitternefs 
againft  Sylla  and  Plautus  \  buj  took  no  notice  of  their 
death.     However,   the   fenate,  perfe&ly  acquainted  with 
what  had  happened,  decreed  proceflions,  appointed  thanks 
to  be  publicly  returned  to  the  gods,  and  degraded  Sylla  and 
Plautus  from  the  dignity  of  fenators.     Nero  perceiving, 
from  the  decree  of  the  -fenate,  that  his  moft  flagrant  ini- 
quities pafied  for  commendable  a&ions,  divorced  O&avia 
fferommr-    without  delay,  alleging  that  fhe  was  barren,  and  .married 
ties  Pop-      poppaea  ;  who,  to  prevent  his  ever  being  reconciled  to  his 
f*a.  former  wife,  fuborned  one  of  Oftavia's  domeftics  to  accufe 

her  of  a  criminal  amour  with  a  Have  named  Eucerus,  a  na- 
tive of  Alexandria,  who  was  famous  for  playing  upon  the 
flute.    The  maicls  of  Oftavia  were  aH  examined,  upon  the 
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Tack,  and  though  fomc,  overcome  by  the  exqutfite  pain  of 
the  torture,  confirmed  the  forgery,  yet  moft  of  them  main- 
tained, and  with  great  conftancy  vindicated,  the  unfpotted 
character  of  their  lady  (B).  However,  (he  was  firft  re- 
moved from  the  palace,  and  afterwards  banifhed  into  Cam- 
pania, where  a  guard  of  foldiers  was  placed  over  her. 

As  the  populace  openly  complained  of  this  cruel  treat-  *The  qffec~ 
ment,  Nero,  dreading  the  refentment  of  the  provoked  mul-  *'•*•/*** 
titude,  recalled  her  foon  after,  to  the  infinite  fatisfaclion  of  ogJJjL 
the  Roman  people,  who,  in  tranfports  of  joy,  crouded  to 
the  temples  with  thankfgivings,  overthrew  the  ftatues  of 
Poppaea,  crowned  with  flowers  thofe  of  Octavia,  and,  carry- 
ing her  images  in  triumph,  placed   them  in  the  great  fo-  ^ 
rum,  and  in  the  feveral  temples.     Poppaea,  fearing  Nero 
might,  to  gratify  the  populace,  recall  Oitavia  to  his  bed, 
prevailed  upon  him,  by  a  fpeech  artfully  framed  to  produce 
both  terror  and  wrath,  to  refolve  upon  the  ruin  of  the  inno- 
cent Odavia.     As  the  fiction  of  the  unhappy  princefs's  in- 
trigue with  Eucerus  had  been  defeated  by  the  teftimony  of 
her  maids  upon  the  rack,  it  was  agreed  to  procure  one, 
who  fhouid  own  himfelf  guilty  with  her,  and  again  (I  whom 
might  be  alfo  feigned  a  plaufible  charge  of  meditating  a  re- 
volution in  the  (late.     Anicetus,  who  had  murdered  Agrip- 
pina,  was  judged  a  proper  man  for  his  vile  purpofe.     To  Afalft 
him  therefore  Nero  addrefled  himfelf,  and,  partly  by  pro-  charge 
rnifea,  partly  by  menaces,  induced  him  to  acknowlege,  that  brought 
he  had  maintained  a  criminal  conversation  with  O&avia.  ^£/ 
He  had  no  fooner  made  this  confeflion,  than  Nero  iflued  an 
edict,  declaring  that  Oftavia,  in  hopes  of    engaging  the 
fleet  in  her  confpiracy,  had  corrupted  Anicetus  the  ad- 
miral; and,  forgetting  that  he  had,  juft  before,  accufed 
her  of  barrennefs,  he  addled,  that  (he  had  concealed  her  fe- 
cret  lufts,  and  always  defeated  her  pregnancy  by  abortion ; 
and  that  thefe  crimes  were  by  him  fully  detected.     In  con-  she  h  ba- 
fequence  of  this  accufation,  the  unfortunate  princefs  was  nijbed,  and 
banifhed  to  the  ifland  of  Pandataria,  and,  after  a  few  days,  *fter" 
doomed  to  die.     Thofe  who  were  charged  with  the  execu-  ™*^r  j 
tion  of  this  cruel  and   unjuft   fentence,   having   tied  her 
down,  opened,  all  the  veins  of  her  body  ;  but,  as  her  blood 
was  chilled  through  fear,  and  iflued  flowly,  they  haftcned 
ber  death,  by  (tiding  her  in  the  (team  of  a  boiling  bath. 
After  her  deceafe,  her  head  was  cut  off  by  a  centurion,,  and 

(B)  While  Tigellinus  was  ear-    of  them,   named  Pythias,  re- 
neftly  prefling  O&avia's  maids,     turned  him  this  anfwer;   **  Ca- 
upon  the  rack,  to  deliver  them-     fliora   funt    muliebria   O&aviae 
felves  from  their  torments,  by     quam  os  tuum." 
pwning  their  lady's  guilt,  one 

carried 
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carried  to  Rome,  that  Poppaea  might  have  the  fatisfa&ion 
of  i feeing  it,  and  diverting  herfelf  with  fo  tragical  a  fpeo 
PaRaidbes.  ftacle  (C).  This  [year  died  Doryphorus,  Pallas,  and  Ro- 
manus,  all  three  imperial  freedmen  of  great  power,  and  be- 
lieved to  have  been  poifoned  by  Nero's  orders ;  Dorypho* 
rus,  becaufe  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  marriage  with 
Foppsca ;  Pallas,  becaufe  he  lived  too  long,  and  prevented 
the  prince  from  enjoying  his  immenfe  wealth  ;  and  Roma* 
nus,  becaufe  he  brought  a  charge  of  treafon  againft  Seneca, 
which  the  accufed  retorted  upon  him f. 

In  the  following  year,  when  L.  Virginius  Rufus  and  C. 
Memmius  Regulus  were  confuls,  Poppaca  was  delivered  of 
a  daughter ;  an  event  which  filled  Nero  with  unfpeakable 
joy ;  flie  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  Augufta ;  and 
upon  Poppaea  was  conferred  the  fame  title.  The  fenato 
had  before  made  public  vows  for  her  happy  delivery ;  and 
now  many  more  were  added,  and  the  whole  amply  fulfill* 
ed  :  days  for  folemn  proceffions  were  appointed  ;  a  temple 
was  decreed  to  Fecundity ;  golden  images  of  the  Fortunes 
at  Antium,  where  the  child  was  born,  were  ordered  to  be 
made,  and  placed  on  the  throne  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus : 
but  ihort-lived  was  the  prince's  joy  5  for  within  four  months 
the  infant  died,  a  difafter  which  gave  occafion  to  new 
drains  of  flattery.  She  was  placed  among  the  gods,  and 
divine  worihip,  with  a  pried,  altars,  and  facrifices,  were 
voted  to  her.  As  the  emperor  had  rejoiced y  fo  he  grieved, 
beyond  all  meafure,  for  this  misfortune  8  (D).  , 

*  Tacit.  AnnaL  lib.  xlv.  cap.  65.  Dio,  lib.  lxii.  p.  707.  Suet, 
cap.  35.  s  Tacit.  Ann.  hb,xv.  cap.  13^    Suet.  ibid. 


wffho  die  1 
j§o*  after. 


(C)  Tacitus  obferves,  that 
nothing  ever  filled  the  hearts  of 
the  people  with  more  affe&ing 
companion,  than  the  cruel  fur- 
ferings,  and  untimely  end,  of 
this  innocent  princefs,  inhu- 
manly maffacred  in  the  twenty- 
fecond  year  of  her  age,  under 
the  imputation  of  a  crime  more 
barbarous  and  cruel  than  death 
itfelf,  without  having  evertafted 
any  fhare  of  happinefs  and  de- 
light. But  the  fenate,  at  this 
time  under  the  emperors,  an  af- 
fembly  of  flavifh  wretches,  en- 
tirely devoted  to  corruption  and 
fervitude,  for  this  execution,  as 
for  fome   notable  deli  vera  nee, 


pompoufly  decreed  gifts  and  ob-i 
lations  to  the  gods.  Anicetus, 
as  one  convicted  by  his  own 
confeffion,  was  banifhed  into 
Sardinia,  where  he  lived  in 
great  affluence,  and  died  at 
length  by  the  courfe  of  nature. 
(D)  To  allay  his  griefs,  he 
exhibited  various fhews;  among 
the  reft  a  combat  of  gladiators, 
in  which  four  hundred  fenators, 
fix  hundred  knights,  and,  what 
was  a  fight  altogether  new, 
many  ladies  of  great  diftincYion, 
entered  the  lifts.  In  one-  of 
thefe  (hews,  a  knight  of  illuftri- 
ous  quality  rode  full  fpeed  down 
a  fteep  defcent  upon  an  ele- 
phant : 
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In  the  next  confulihip  of  Caius  Lecanius  Baffus  and  Nevfingt 
M.  Licinius  Craffus  Frugi,  Nero,  becoming  every  day  more  vpon  tk$ 
tranfported  with  a  paffion  for  finging  and  playing  on  the  **&* 
public  ftage,  and  not  daring  to  begin  at  Rome,  refolved  to 
repair  to  Niples,  to  make  his  firft  effay  there,  and  from 
thence  pafs  oyer  into  Greece,  and  contend  for  the  prize  in 
muGc  at  the  Olympic  games.  .  Accordingly,  he  departed 
from  Rome,  with  his  ufual  attendance  and  equipage,  that 
is,  with  a  thoufand  chariots,  his  horfes  and  mules  all  (hod 
with  filver,  his  grooms  and  muleteers  clad  in  the  richeft 
cloth  of  Canufium,  and  attended  by  a  band  of  praetorian 
guards,  and  a  body  of  African  horie,  mod  pompoufly  at* 
tired.  iSoon  after  his  arrival  at  Naples,  he  mounted  the 
ftage,  and  fung,  for  feverai  days  together,  to  an  immenfe 
multitude,  all  the  mob  of  Naples,  and  incredible  numbers, 
from  the  neighbouring  cities  and  colonies,  flocking  to  fuch 
tin  extraordinary  fpe&acle.  In  this  exercife  he  pafled  his 
whole  time  at  Naples,  repairing  to  the  theatre  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  continuing  thfcre  till  night,  allowing  himfelf  at  in- 
tervals a  fmaJl  refpite  to  take  breath,  and  refrefli  him- 
felf; which  he  did  in  the  prefence  of  the  multitude,  telling 
them,  that  when  he  had  waflied  his  throat,  he  would  en- 
tertain them  with  a  finer  air  than  any  they  had  yet  heard. 
Being  much  delighted  with  the  praifes  which  fome  Alex- 
andrians, lately  arrived  at  Naples,  bellowed  on  his  hea- 
venly and  auguft  voice,  he  fent  for  more  in  great  hafte, 
and  was  ever  after  attended  by  fome  of  them  on  the  ftage, 
jichly  attired  \  and  each  diftinguiihed  by  a  ring  of  great 
value  on  the  left  hand.  As  they  were  for  the  mod  part 
youths,  he  appointed  them  governors  to  take  care  of  their 
education,  and  allowed  them  an  annual  penfion  of  four 
hundred  thoufand  fefterces  *. 

The  emperor  left  Naples,  with  a  defign  to  pafs  into 
Greece,  and  difplay  his  abilities  there.  In  his  route  to  the 
Adriatic,  he  repofed  fome  time  at  Beneventum,  where,  by 

fa  Suet.  cap.  2o7   Tacit.  Annal.  Jib,  xv.  cap.  35. 

pliant:  another  perfonated  lea-  and  permtffion  granted  to  the 

rus ;  but,  in  attempting  to  fly,  aftors  to  rifle  it.     During  thefe 

fell  down  fo  near  the  emperor,  (hews  he  did  not,  like  other  em- 

that  he  was  befprinkled  with  bis  perors,  fcatter  money  among 

blood.       A  comedy   was  alfo  the  populace,   but  tickets  for 

a&ed,  compofed  by  Afranius,  vail  turns,  for  line  houfes,  gar- 

and  entitled  Incendium,  or  the  dens,    and  ettates,    which   he 

Burning,  in  which  a  houfe,  rich-  faithfully  configned   to    thofe 

ly  furntihed,  was  fet  on  fire,  who  produced  the  tickets. 

Vatinius, 
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Vatinius,  was  exhibited  a  pompous  (hew  of  gladiators  (E)« 
During  the  folemnity  of  thefe  fports,  Nero  gave  way  to 
a&s  of  tyranny  and  blood.  He  forced  Torquatus  Silanus, 
the  great-grandfon  of  Auguftus,  to  die  for  living  with 
greater  fplendour  and  magnificence  than  became  a  private 
perfon,  and  therefore  was  fuppofed  to  afpire  to  the  fovereign 
power.  Torquatus  opened  the  veins  of  both  his  arms,  and 
bled  to  death. 

Nero,  for  reafons  that  were  not  known,  deferred  his  voy- 
age to  Greece,  and  returned  to  Rome,  with  a  defign  to 
(hew  himfelf  to  the  provinces  of  the  Eaft,  efpecially  to 
Egypt ;  which  project  he  declared  by  a  public  edid:,  and 
then  went  to  offer  his  oblations  for  the  fuccefs  of  that  jour- 
ney to  the  feveral  deities  in  the  city :  but  as  he  entered 
the  temple  of  Vefta  he  was  feized  with  a  fudden  tremor, 
which  (hook  him  in  every  joint,  and  is  afcribed  by  fome 
writers  to  the  awful  afpeft  of  the  goddefs  ;  by  others,  to 
the  recollection  of  his  enormous  crimes,  with;  which  he 
was  fo  perpetually  haunted,  that  he  was  never  a  moment 
free  from  pangs  and  agonies.  He  dropped  his  projeft,  pre- 
tending that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  deprive 
the  Roman  citizens  for  fo  long  a  time  of  the  joyful  fight  of 
their  prince.  This  declaration  was  pleafing  to  the  popu- 
lace, from  their  inclination  to  diver  (ions,  which,  by  his 
refidence  at  Rome,  they  enjoyed,  and  from  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  fcarcity  of  provifions  in  his  abfence  *. 

Nero  revelled  frequently  in  the  public  places,  and  great 
fquares,  ufing  the  whole  city  as  his  own  houfe.  Thefe  ban- 
quets were  expenfive  and  magnificent  almoft  beyond  belief, 
and  no  lefs  infamous  for  the  monftrous  fcenes  of  lewdnefs 
pra&ifed  at  them  5  for  he  was  generally  attended  at  fuch 
entertainments  by  the  mod  debauched  and  abandoned  wo- 
men of  the  whole  city.     Tacitus  defcribes  the  feaft  pre- 


1  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xv.  cap.  37.    Dio,  lib.  lxii.  p.  707,  708, 


(E)  Vatinius  was  one  of  the 
Hioft  baneful  monfters  that 
haunted  the  court,  originally 
bred  in  a  cooler's  flail,  hideous 
and  diitorted  m  hi?  perfon  ;  at 
firft  taken  to  court  as  a  buffoon, 
and  afterwards,  by  calumny*  by 
lying  accufations  againft  every 


worthy  man,  and  a  farcaftical 
turn,  raifed  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  in  wealth  and  favour,  and 
in  power  to  do  mifchief,  he 
furpafled  all  the  other  mini- 
fters  of  iniquity  in  Nero's 
court  (1). 


(1)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xv.  cap.  35. 
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pared  for  him  this  year  by  Tigellinus,  as  a  pattern  of  all  the 
ccft(E). 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  eleventh  of  Nero's  reign, 
and  fixty-fourth  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  happened  the  famous 
burning  of  Rome ;  but  whether  by  chance,,  or  the  contriv- 
ance of  the-  prince,  is  not  determined.     The  fire  began 
among  certain   {hops,  in  which  were  kept  fuch.  goods  as 
were  proper  to  feed  it,  and  fpread  every  way  with  fuch 
amazing  rapidity,  that  its  havock  was  felt  in  diftant  ftreets, 
before  any  meafures  to  (top  it  could  be  taken.     Befides  an 
infinite  number  of  common  houfes,  all  the  noble  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  all  the  (lately  palaces,  temples,  porti- 
coes with  goods,  riches,  furniture,  and  merchandize,  to 
an  immenfe  value,  were  devoured  by  the  flames,  which 
raged  firft  in  the  low  regions  of  the  city,  and  then  mounted 
to  the  higher  with  fuch  terrible  violence  and  impetuofity  as 
to  fruftrate  all  endeavours  of  relief.     The  fhrieks  of  the 
women,  the  various  efforts  of  fome  endeavouring  to  fave  the 
young  and  tender,  of  others  attempting  to  aflift  the  aged 
and  infirm,  and  the  hurry  of  fuch  as  drove  only  to  provide 


*s 
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f  E)  In  the  lake  of  Agrippa, 
he  built  a  large  veflel,  which 
contained  the  banquet,  and  was 
towed  by  other  vefiels,  embel- 
iiihed  with  rich  ornaments  of 
gold  and  ivory :  thefe  were 
rowed  by  profefled  catamites, 
ranged  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent age  and  fkill  in  their 
abominable  profefiion.  The 
banquet  confined  of  great  va- 
riety of  wild  fowl  and  wild 
beafts  from  remote  countries, 
and  fifh  from  the  ocean.  On 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  on  one 
fide,  ftood  brothels  filled  with 
ladies  of  great  rank,  and  on  the 
other  common  harlots,  quite 
naked.  When  night  came,  the 
neighbouring  grores  and  houfes 
refounded  with  the  fymphony  ot 
mufical  inftruments  and  fongs, 
and  appeared  illuminated  with 
a  great  blaze  of  lights,  which 
turned  night  into  day.  It  was 
a  few  days  after  this  memorable 
banquet,   that  Nero,  who  had 


already  furpaffed  all  men,  as 
Tacitus  obferves,  in  every  kind 
of  abomination,  was  prompted, 
by  his  extravagant  lewdnefs  and 
folly,  to  fuch  excefles,  as  would 
feem  altogether  incredible, 
were  they  not  attefted  by  hifto- 
rians,  who  lived  near  thofe 
times,  and  whofe  veracity  can- 
not be  queflioned  He  attired 
htmfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  wo- 
man, and,  as  fuch,  was  publicly, 
with  the  ufual  forms  and  fo- 
lemnity,  married  to  a  pathic  of 
his  contaminated  crew,  named 
Pythagoras.  Not  fatisfied  with 
fuch  monftrous  and  unheard-of 
impiety  and  pollutions,  as  he 
was  the  wife  of  one  pathic,  fo 
he  became  the  hufband  of  an- 
other, named  Sporus,  whom-  he 
married  with  the  fame  folemni- 
ty,  kept  in  his  palace,  and  car- 
ried about  with  him  all  over 
Italy  and  Greece  in  the  fame 
litter,  and  in  the  attire  of  an 
emprefs  (!)• 


(1 )  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xv.  cap.  57,    Sucton,  cap.  18,  39. 
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for  themfelves,  oecafioned  a  mutual  interruption,  arid  tin** 
verfal  confufion.  Many,  while  they  chiefly  regarded  the" 
danger  that  purfued  them  behind,  round  themielves  fud— 
denly  involved  in  the  flame  before,  arid  on  every  fide.  IF 
they  efcaped  in  the  quarters  adjoining,  or  into  the  parts 
quite  remote,  there  too  they  met  with  the  devouring  flames* 
At  laft,  not  knowing  whither  to  fly,  nor  where  to  feek 
fan&uary,  they  abandon  ad  the  city,  and  repaired  to  the 
open  fields.  Some,  out  of  defpair  for  the  lofs  of  their  whole 
fubftance,  others,  through  tendernefs  for  their  children  and 
-relations,  whom  they  had  not  been  able  to  fnatch  from  the 
flames,  fuflered  themfelves  to  perifh,  though  they  had  eafjr 
means  to  efcape.  No  man  dared  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of 
the  fire,  there  being  many  who  prevented,  with  repeated 
menaces,  all  attempts  of  that  nature  •,  and  fome  were  open- 
ly feen  to  throw  lighted  fire-brands  into  the  houfes,  de- 
claring, that  they  were  authorized  to  do  fo  5  but  whether 
this  was  only  a  device  to  plunder  more  freely,  or  in  reality 
they  had  fuch  orders,  was  never  certainly  known. 

Nero,  who  was  then  at  Antium,  did  not  attempt  to  re- 
turn to  the  city  till  he  heard  that  the  flame  was  advancing 
to  his  palace,  which,  after  his  arrival  was,  not  with  ftanding 
all  efforts  to  prevent  it,  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  with  all 
the  houfes  adjoining.  However,  the  emperor,  aflFe£ting  com- 
panion for  the  multitude,  thus  bereft  of  their  dwellings, 
opened  the  field  of  Mars,  and  all  the  great  edifices  ere&ed 
there  by  Agrippa,  and  even  his  own  gardens.  He  likewife 
caufed  tents  to  be  pitched  in  hafte  for  the  reception  of  the 
forlorn  populace  i  from  Oftia,  and  the  neighbouring  cities, 
were  brought,  by  his  orders,  all  forts  of  furniture  and  ne- 
ceffaries,  and  the  price  of  corn  was  confiderably  leflened* 
Thefe  bounties,  however  generous  and  popular,  were  be* 
flowed  in  vain,  becaufe  a  report  was  propagated,  that 
during  the  time  of  this  general  conflagration,  he  mounted 
his  domeftic  ftage,  and  Fung  the  deftru£Hon  of  Troy,  com- 
paring the  prefent  defolation  to  the  celebrated  calamities  of 
antiquity.  At  length,  on  the  fixth  day,  the  fury  of  the 
flames  was  (lopped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Efquiline,  fjy  level- 
ing with  the  ground  an  infinite  number  of  buildings ;  fo 
that  the  fire  found  nothing  to  encounter  but  the  open  fields 
and  empty  air. 

Scarce  had  the  late  alarm  ceafed,  when  the  fire  broke 
out  again  with  frefh  rage,  but  in  places  more  wide  and  fpa- 
cious  ;  whence  fewer  perfons  were  deftroyed,  but  more  - 
temples  overthrown,  together  with  porticoes  appropriated 
to  public  diverfions.  As  this  fecond  conflagration  burft 
out  in  certain  buildings  belonging  to  Tigellinus,  they  were 

both 
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both  afcribed  to  Nero ;  and  it  was  conjectured,  that  by  de- 
fixoyiog  the  old  edifices,  he  aimed  at  the  glory  of  building  a 
new  city,  and  calling  it  by  his  own  name.     Of  the  fourteen 
quarters  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  four  remained  in- 
fers, three  were  laid  in  afces,  and,  in  the  feven  others, 
there  remained  only  a  few  houfes,  miferably  (nattered,  and 
half  confumed  k.     Among  the  may  ancient  and  (lately  edi-  Mmy  *»- 
fices,  which  the  rage  of  the  flames  utterly  confumed,  Ta-  M*l>*il4~ 
citus  reckons  the  temple  dedicated  by  Servius  Tullius  to  tnZ'f"***P 
the  Moon  5  the  temple  and  great  akar  confeqrated  by  Evan-  <9Hfum4d* 
der  to  Hercules ;  the  chapel  vowed  by  Romulus  to  Jupiter 
Stator ;  the  court  of  Numa,  with  the  temple  of  Vefta,  and 
in  it  the  tutelar  gods  peculiar  to  the  Romans.    In  the  fame 
fate  were  involved  the  ineftimable  treafures  acquired  by  fo 
many  ^i&ories,  the  wonderful  works  of  the  beft  painters 
and  fculptors  of  Greece,  and,  what  is  ftill  more  to  be  la- 
mented, the  ancient  writings  of  celebrated  authors,  till  then 
Jreferved  perfectly  entire.    It  was  obferved,  that  the  fire 
egan  the  fame  day  on  which  the  Gauls,  having  formerly 
taken  the  city,  burnt  it  to  the  ground '. 

Upon  the  ruins  of  the  demoliflied  city  Nero  founded  a  Nenfs 
palace,  which  he  called  his  Golden  Houfe  ;  though  it  was  %old** 
not  fo  much  admired  on  account  of  its  immenfe  profufion  t****** 
of  gold,  precious  ftones,  and  other  ineftimable  ornaments, 
as  for  its  vaft  extent,  containing  fpacious  fields,  large  wil- 
dernefles,  artificial  lakes^  thick  woods,  gardens,  orchards, 
vineyards,  hills,  and  groves.  The  entrance  of  this  (lately 
edifice  was  wide  enough  to  receive  a  coloffus,  reprefenting 
Nero,  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high :  the  galleries  con- 
lifted  of  three  rows  of  tall  pillars,  each  of  them  a  full  mile 
in  length :  the  lakes  were  encompafled  with  magnificent 
buildings,  in  the  manner  of  cities,  and  the  woods  ftockeu 
with  all  manner  of  wild  beafts.  The  houfe  itfelf  was  tiled 
with  gold,  the  walls  were  covered  with  the  fame  metal, 
and  richly  adorned  with  precious  ftones  and  mother-of- 
pearl,  which,  in  thofe  days,  was'  valued  above  gold :  the 
timber-work,  and  cielings  of  the  rooms,  were  inlaid  with 
gold  and  ivory :  the  roof  of  one  of  the  banqueting-rooms 
refembled  the  firmament,  both  in  its  figure  and  motion, 
turning  inceflantly  about  night  and  day,  and  fhowering  all 
forts  of  fweet  waters.  When  this  magnificent  ftru&ure 
was  finiflied,  Nero  flightingly  faid,  that  at  length  he  began 
to  lodge  like  a  man.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  this  palace  ex- 
tended quite  round  the  city  m.    Nero,  it  feems,  did  riot  finifh 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xv.  cap.  38—40.  *  Idem  ibid.  cap.  4»» 

»  Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  3. 
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iff*  for  the  firft  order  Otho  figned  was,  as  we  read  in  Sue* 
tonius,  for  fifty  millions  of  feiterces,  to  be  employed  in  per-* 
feeling  the  Golden  Palace  which  Nero  had  begun  n. 
Under-  The  projectors  of  this  plan  were  Severus  and  Celer,  twa 

tskts  things  jjoi^  anci  enterprifingmen,  who,  foon  after,  put  the  empe- 
mt>offii>It.  ror  Up0n  a  itiil  more  expenfive  and  arduous  undertaking, 
namely,  that  of  cutting  a  canal  through  hard  rocks,  and 
fteep  mountains,  from  the  lake  Avernus  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  a  hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  length,  and  of  fuch 
breadth,  that  two  gallics  of  five  ranks  of  oars  might  eafily 
,pafs  abreaft.  His  view  in  this  was  to  open  a  commu- 
nication between  Rome  and  C&mpania,  free  from  the  trou- 
bles and  dangers  of  the  fea  ;  for  in  the  courfe  of  this  year* 
a  great  number  of  veflels  laden  with  corn,  were  fhipwrecfc-* 
ed  at  cape  Mifenum,  the  pilots  choofing  rather  to  venture 
out  in  a  violent  ftorm,  than  not  to  arrive  at  the  time  they 
were  expected  by  Nero.  For  the  execution  of  this  prodi- 
gious undertaking,  the  emperor  ordered  the  prifoners  from  . 
all  parts  to  be  tranfported  into  Italy ;  and  fuch  as  were 
convicted,  whatever  their  crimes  were,  to  be  condemned 
only  to  his  works.  Nero,  who  undertook  nothing  with 
more  ardour  and  readinefs  than  what  was  deemed  impoflS-* 
ble,  expended  incredible  fums  in  this  rafli  undertaking* 
and  exerted  all  his  power,  to  cut  through  the  mountains  adw 
joining  to  the  lake  Avernus ;  but  not  being  able  to  remove 
by  art  the  obftacles  of  nature,  he  was  obliged  to  drop  the 
enterprize  °. 
Manure*  The  ground,  not  occupied  by  the  foundations  of  Nero's 

h*ilt.  own  palace,  he  afligned  for  houfes,  which  were  not  placed* 

as  after  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  at  random* 
and  without  order,  but  the  ftreets  were  laid  out  regularly, 
fpacious  and  ftrait ;  the  edifices  reftrained  to  a  certain 
height,  pei  haps  of  feventy  feet,  according  to  the  plan  of 
Auguitus  ;  the  courts  were  widened,  and  to  all  the  great 
houfes  which  flood  by  themfelves,  and  were  called  ifles, 
large  porticoes  were  added,  which  Nero  engaged  to  raife  at 
his  own  expence,  and  to  deliver  to  each  proprietor  the 
fquares  about  them  clear  from  all  rubbifh.  He  likewife 
promifed  rewards  according  to  very  man's  rank  and  fub- 
ftance,  appointing  a  day  for  the  difcharge  of  his  promife, 
on  condition  that  againfl  that  day  their  feveral  houfes  and 
Precautions  palaces  were  finithed.  He  moreover  made  the  following 
u  prevent  wife  regulations,  to  obviate  fuch  ad  readful  calamity  for  the 
the  hke  <tof-  future :  tfoat  the  new  buildings  fhould  be  raifed  to  a  certain 

R  Suet.  cap.  31.  &  in  Oth.  cap.  7.  •  Tacit.  A  final,  lib.  x*. 
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keigtit  without  timber ;  that  they  fhould  be  arched  with 
ftone  from  the  quarried  of  Gabii  and  Alba,  which  were 
proof  againft  fire ;  that  over  the  common  fprings,  which 
were  diverted  by  private  men  for  their  own  ufcs,  overfeers 
Ihould  be  placed  to  prevent  that  abufe •,  that  every  citizen 
fiiould  have  ready  in  his  houfe  a  machine  proper  to  extin- 
giiifh  fire ;  and  that  no  wall  (hould  be  common  to  two 
houfes,  but  every  houfe  be  inclofed  within  its  own  peculiar 
walls.     Thus  the  city  in  a  fhort  time  rofe  out  of  its  afhes 
with  new  luftre,  and  more  beautiful  than  ever.    As  Nero, 
notwithftanding  all  his  bounties,  was  ffill  believed  to  be  the  #*"/*#* 
author  of  the  conflagration,  in  order  to  wipe  off  this  afper*  Jj*^[*!j? 
Don,  he. transferred  tbeguik  upon  the  Chriftians,  who  were  tians  burnt 
almdy  very  numerous  in  the  city,  and  againft  them  raifed  the  city. 
the  firft  general  persecution*    Tacitus  fays,  "Nero,  to.  f up-  ~   .    , 
prefe  the  prevailing  rumour,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  JZctunt'tf 
*  conflagration,  transferred  the  guilt  upon  fuppofed  crimi-  thm. 
Hals,  fubje£Hng  to  molt  exquifite  torments  thofe  people, 
who  for  their  enofsgtous  crimes  were  already  univerfally  ab- 
horred, and  known  to  the  vulgar  by  the  name  of  Chriftians. 
The  author  of  this  name  was  Chrift,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  was  executed  under  Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  of 
Judsea.     The  peftilent  fuperftition  was  for  a  while  fup* 
prefifed ;  but  it  revived  agairi,  and  fpread,  not  only  over  Ju- 
daea, where  this  evil  was  firft  broached,  but  reached  Rome, 
whither  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  is  conftantly  flow- 
ing whatever  is  hideous  and  abominable  amongft  men,  and 
is  there  readily  embraced  and  pra£tifed.     Firft,  therefore, 
were  apprehended  fuch  as  openly  owned  themfelves  to  be 
of  that<fe&  v  then  by  them  was  difcovered  an  immenfe  mui* 
titude,  and  all  were  convi&ed,  not  of  the  crime  of  burning 
of  Rome,  but  of  their  hatred   and  enmity  to  mankind. 
Their  death  and  torture  were  aggravated  with  cruel  derifion 
and  fport;  fpr  they  were  either  covered  with  the  fkins  of 
wild  beafts,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  devouring  dogs;  or  faften- 
ed  to  crofies,  or  wrapped  up  in  combuftible  garments,  that 
when  the  day-light  failed,  they  might,  like  torches,  ferve 
to  difpel  the   darknefs  of  the   night.     For  this  tragical  4. 
fpe&acle  Nero  letit  his  own  gardens,  and  exhibited  at  the 
fame  time  the  public  diverfion  of  the  circus,  fcmetimes 
driving  a  chariot  in  perfon,  and  fometime6  {landing  as  a 
fpefta{or  among  the   populace,  in  the  habit  of    a  cha- 
rioteer.    Hence  towards  the  miferable  fufferers,  Jiowever 
guilty  and  deferving  the  mod  exemplary  punifhment,  com- 
panion arofe,  feeingthey  were  doomed  to  perifti,  not  with 
a  view  to  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  one 
Vol.  XIII.  C  man,'' 
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man  p."  Thus  far  Tacitus,  who,  it  is  manifeft,  was  quite 
unacquainted  with  the  facred  myfterics  and  found  morals 
of  our  religion. 

In  the  tnean  time  Nero,  having,  with  the  immenfe  fums 
expended  in  building  his  golden  houfe,  and  embellifliing 
the  city,  quite  drained  his  exchequer,  in  order  to  fupply 
his  prodigality  betook  himfelf  to  all  manner  of  rapine  and 
extortion.    Not  Italy  alone,  but  the  provinces,  the  fevferal 
confederate  nations,  and  even  the  cities,  were  pillaged  and 
laid  wade.    In  this  general  fpoil  were  involved  the  temples 
of  the  gods,  now  dripped  of  all  their  rich  ornaments,  of 
all  the  trcafures  which  the  Roman  people  in  every  age  of 
their  ftste  had  confecrated,  either  as  monuments  of  triumphs 
celebrated,  or  vows  fulfilled.    Through  Greece  and  Afia 
the  fame  ravages  were  committed ;  Acratus,  an  imperial 
freedman,  and  Secundus  Carinas,  two  ready  instruments, 
as  Tacitus  ftyles  them,  to  execute  any  iniquity,  however 
black  and  flagrant,  being  fent  into  thofe  provinces  with  a 
commiffion  to  ftrip  every  where  the  temples  of  all  their  or- 
naments, gifts,  and  oblations  5  and  convey  them,  together 
with  the  ftatues  and  images  of  the  gods  themfelvcs,  to 
Rome  %  where  they  were  melted  down,  and  turned  into 
money  r.     Seneca,  fearing  thefe  facrileges  and  iniquitous 
extortions  might  be  imputed  to  him,  begged  permiffion  to 
retire  to  a  feat  of  his  own,  remote  from  Rome  ;  but  that 
favour  being  refufed  him,  he  confined  himfelf  to  his  cham- 
ber, pretending  an  indifpofition  in  his  nerves.    In  the  clofe 
of  the  year,  the  heads  and  mouths  of  the  populace  were 
filled  with  ftrange  prodigies,  faid  to  have  happened,  and 
always  dreaded  as  the  forerunners  of  fome  dreadful  cala- 
mity.    A  comet  too  appeared,  an  omen  ever  fuppofed  to 
portend  misfortunes  threatening  fome  fovereign  power: 
Nero  was  therefore  under  no  fmall  apprehenfion 5  but  Ba- 
bilus  the  aftrologer  having  acquainted  him,  that  among 
monarchs  it  was  ufual,  upon  fuch  occafions,  to  avert  thefe 
omens  from  themfelves  by  fome  extraordinary  maflacre,  he 
refolved  utterly  to  exterminate  the  whole  fenatorial  order, 
and  commit  the  government  of  the  provinces,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies,  to  the  knights  and  his  freedmen. 

This  bloody  defign  he  began  to  put  in  execution  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  A.  Licinius,  Nerva  Silanus,  and  M.  Ve- 
ftinius  Atticus  were  confuls,  a  confpiracy,  which  was  then 
difcovered,  affording  him  a  pretence  for  the  Shocking  facrj- 
fice.     In  this  memorable  confpiracy  were  engaged  almoft 

p  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  xv.  cap.  44.         1  Ibid,  cap*  45.  '  Suet, 
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thd  whole  nobility  of  Rome ;  fenators,  knights,  foldierS* 
and  even  women,  entering  into  it  with  great  eagernefs  and 
competition,  partly  from  their  deteftation  of  Nero,  and 
partly  from  their  zeal  for  Caius  Pifo,  by  whom  it  was  headed* 
He  was  allied  to  mod  of  the  illuftrious  families  in  Rome,  H;s  c^ 
and  fcTr  his  own  qualifications  highly  efteemcd  by  the  po-  ra8*r. 
p  id  ace  ;  for  he  was  a  great  orator,  and  employed  his  elo- 
quence in  the  defence  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  generous  to 
his  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  even  to  fuch  as  were 
unknown  to  him,  affable  and  complaifant :  he  was  of  a  tall 
ftature,  of  a  graceful  countenance,  and  extremely  capti- 
vating in  his  language  and  addrefs ;  but  fo  far  from  being 
Arid  and  auftere  in  his  life  and  manners,  that  he  obferved 
no  reftraint  in  his  pleafures,  abandoning  himfelf  to  all  man- 
ner of  debauchery  and  luxury.  He  was  not,  however,  the 
firft  author  of  the  confpiracy :  it  was  never  known  by  whom 
the  defign  was  firft  concerted,  though  Subrius  Flavius,  tri- 
bune of  a  praetorian  cohort,  and  Sulpicius  Afper,  a  centu* 
rion,  feem  to  have  been  the  mod  forward  in  promoting  its 
execution. 

Among  the  firft  who  entered  into  it,  Tacitus  names  Lu-  Many  per* 
can,  the  celebrated  poet,  Plautius  Latcranus,  conful  ele&,  fi*'  °fdh 
Flavius  Scevinus,  and  Afrartius  Quinctianus.  Lucan  was  U^™n  4 
inftigated  by  perfonal  provocations ;  Nero,  who  was  pof-  lff  itn 
fefled  of  an  ardent  ambition  of  excelling  in  poetry,  having, 
from  a  ridiculous  emulation,  forbid  the  publication  of  his 
poems :  Lateranus  engaged  in  the  plot  from  a  fincere  af- 
fection to  the  republic.  The  other  two  had  till  that  time 
Jived  in  floth  and  debauchery :  what  prompted  Scevinus  to 
confpire,  we  are  not  told  \  but  Quin&ianus  became  an  ac- 
complice in  order  to  be  revenged  on  Nero  for  having,  in  a 
virulent  fatire,  publiftied  his  fcandalous  and  unnatural  lewd- 
nefs.  Rome  was  furprifed,  that  two  men  of  fuch  charac- 
ters mould  engage  in  an  enterprize  fo  hazardous  and,  dar- 
ing. Thofe  we  have  mentioned  drew  into  the  combination 
Tullius  Senecio,  Cervarius  Proculus,  Vulcatius  Araricus, 
Julius  Tugurinus,  Munatius  Gratus,  Antonius  Natalis,  and 
Martins  Feftus,  all  Roman  knights.  Among  the  troops,  be* 
fides  the  two  officers  already  mentioned,  were  engaged  as 
accomplices  Granius  Silvanus,  Statius  Proximus,  both  tri-  . 
bunes  of  the  praetorian  bands  5  Maximus  Scaurus,  Venetus 
Paulus,  two  centurions ;  and,  as  their  chief  ftrength  and 
dependence,  Fenius  Rufus,  captain  of  the  imperial  guards, 
a  man  greatly  beloved  by  the  people,  and  on  that  account 
hated  both  by  his  colleague  Tigellinus,  and  the  emperor* 
The  confpirators  were  no  fooner  allured  that  Rufus  had 
joined  their  party,  than  they  began  fcrioufly  to  debate  about 
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the  time  and  place  of  the  intended  aflafliaation.  Sufmtiti 
Flavius  undertook  to  attack  Nero,  while  he  was  finging  on 
the  ftage,  or  fcouring  the  ftreets  in  his  drunken  revels  by 
jnight,  unattended  by  his  guards  $  but  a  too  great,  anxiety 
to  efcape  with  impunity,  ever  unfeafonable  in  great  enter- 
prizes,  retrained  his  ardour  •*  * 

The  confpirators  deferring  from  day  to  day  the  execution 
of  their  defign,  a  woman,  named  Epicharis,  took  upon  her 
to  quicken  their  refolves*  It  was  unknown  by  what  means 
(he  came  to  be  apprifed  of  the  plot ;  for  till  that  time  (he 
had  never  {hewn  the  leaft  regard  to  honour,  virtue,  or  ho- 
nefty.  When  (he  found  that  all  her  reproaches  and  exhor- 
tations were  to  no  effe&,  impatient  of  their  delay,  fhe  left 
Rome,  and  haftened  into  Campania,  where  fhe  employed 
all  her  induftry  and  Jkill  to  gain  the  chief  officers  of  the 
fleet  riding  at  Mifenum,  and  to  engage  them  in  the  defign, 
which  they  had  frequent  opportunities  of  executing,  as  the 
emperor  greatly  delighted  in  failing  along  the  coafts  of  Mi- 
fenum and  Puteoli.  In  that  fleet,  Volufius  Proculus,  who 
had  been  employed  by  Nero  to  aflaffinate  Us  mother,  had 
the  command  of  a  thoufand  marines ;  but  as  he  did  not 
think  himfelf  fufficiently  rewarded  for  fo  meritorious  a  mur- 
der, either  from  an  old  acquaintance  with  Epicharis,  or  a 
friendfhip  newly  gontrafted,  he  related  to  Iter  his  fignal  fer- 
vices  to  Nero,  venting  bitter  complaints,  that  he  had  not 
been  diftiaguifhed  with  promotion  equal  to  his  deferts.  In 
return  for  this  mark  of  confidence,  Epicharis  urged  all  the 
enormous  cruelties,  all  the  barbarous  outrages  committed 
by  the  tyrant,  and  at  the  fame  time  acquainted  him ,  with 
the  cbnfpiracy ;  but  had  the  precaution  to  conceal  the  names 
of  the  confpirators. 

The  traitor  was  no  fooner  intruded  with  the  fecret,  than 
■he  flew  to  Rome,  and  betrayed  the  whole  to  Neip.  When 
Epicharis  was  fummoned,  and  confronted  with  the  in- 
former, as  his  charge  againft  her  was  fupported  by  no  wit- 
nefles,  fhe  denied  it,  pretending  to  be  greatly  amazed  at 
the  impudent  boldnefs  of  the  accufer.  However,  fhe  was 
detained  in  prifon,  Nero  fufpedting  that  the  charge  was  not 
falfe,  though  not  proved  to  be  true  '.  The  confpirators  be- 
ing, notwithftanding  the  file  nee  of  Epicharis,  apprehenfive 
of  a  difcovery,  came  to  a  refolution  to  haften  the  intended 
murder,  and  chofe,  as  the  mod  convenient  place  for  the 
execution  of  their  defign,  a  villa  at  Baix,  belonging  to 
Pifo,  whither  the  emperor  frequently  reforted  to  bathe  and 
caroufe  with  a  fmall  number  of  attendants.    But  in  this 
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Ccheme  Pifo  would  by  no  means  concur,  alleging  the  ge- 
neral abhorrence  which  muft  enfue,  were  the  faered  rights 
of  hofpitality  violated  by  the  murder  of  a  prince,  however 
wicked.  He  thought  it  more  advifeable  to  difpatch  him  at 
Rome,  either  in  the  detefted  houfe  which  he  had  reared 
with  the  fpoils  of  the  unhappy  city,  or  in  the  face  of  the 
public,  fince  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  the  defign  had 
peen  undertaken. 

Thus  he  reafoned  openly  amongft  the  confpirators ;  but  pifi  bj**- 
m  his  heart  he  was  influenced  by  fecret  motives,  fearing  lousofSi- 
left  Lucius  Silanus,  a  man  of  extraordinary  accomptifh-  l*"*'*  a?f 
ments,  might,  as  he  was  then  at  Rome,  upon  the  firft  ^i£2r 
riews  of  Nero's  death,  feize  the  vacant  fovereignty  fox 
himfelf.    He  was  likewife  jealous  of  the  conful  Veftinus, 
fearing  he  might,  as  he  was  a  man  of  great  intrepidity,  at* 
tempt  the  reftbration  of  the  ancient  government,  or  beftow 
the  empire  upon  fome  other,  as  a  gift  of  his  own.    The 
confpirators,  influenced  by  the  reafonings  of  Pifo,  unani* 
moufly  agreed  to  execute  their  defign,  not  at  Baise,  but  at 
Home,  on  the  anniverfary  faered  to  Ceres,  and  always  fo- 
lemnized  with  Circenfian  games,  at  which  Nero  never  fail- 
ed to  affift,  giving  free  accefs  to  all,  during  the  gaiety  of 
fhe  fports.    The  defign  was  to  be  executed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner ;  Lateranus,  who  was  in  flend^r  circumftances, 
under  pretence  of  imploring  relief,   was   to  fall  at  the 
prince's  feet,  and  throw  him  down ;    then  the  tribunes, 
centurions,  and  other  confpirators,  were  to  ru(h  in  and 
difpatch  him.    Scevinus  earneftly  claimed  the  honour  of  Scevinus 
giving  the  firft  blow;  for  having  formerly  taken  a  dagger  'Jf'™**! 
out  of  a  temple,  he  carried  it  eonftantly  about  him,  as  con-  J";*£  JJ# 
fecrated  to  the  execution  of  fofrie  mighty  defign.     It  was  firfi  How. 
moreover  agreed,  that  Pifo  (hould  wait  the  event  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  be  thence  brought  forth  by  Fenius, 
captain  of  the  guards,  and  conduced  to  the  camp. 

The  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  <The  cw 
defign,  Scevinus,  after  a  long  conference  with   Antonius  /piracy  dif~ 
Natalis,  fealed  his  will ;  then  unflieathing  the  dagger,  he  *»*«i4> 
complained  it  was  blunt  and  rufty,  charging  Miiichus,  one 
of  his  freedmen,  to  have  it  ground,  and  (harpened  at  the 
point :  next  he  ordered  a  repaft  more  fumptuous  and  pro- 
fufe  than  ordinary  to  be  prepared  \  after  which  he  prefent- 
ed  his  favourite  flaves  with  their  liberty,  and  others  with 
fums  of  money :  his  countenance,  in  the  mid  ft  of  arn  af- 
fe£fced  chearfulnefs,  appeared  clouded  :  in  his  difcourfe  he 
was  continually  running  from  one  fubjeft  to  another,  with- 
out attending  to  any ;  when  all,  who  were  prefent,  con- 
cluded, that  his  mind  was  fraught  with  fome  great  pro- 
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je£t :  at  laft  he  ordered  the  fame  Milichus  to  prepare  ban- 
dages for  wounds,  and  applications  for  flopping  blood.  The 
freedman,  reflecting  on  thefe  orders,  and  concluding  with 
himfelf,  that  a  confpiracy  was  undoubtedly  carrying  on, 
and  his  patrop  concerned  in  it,  haftened  next  morning  by 
break  of  day  to  the  gardens  of  Servilius,  where  Nero  then 
was  ;  and  being  refufed  admittance,  declared  that  he  came 
to  difcover  matters  of  the  utmoft  importance.  Upon  this 
declaration,  he  was  conduced  to  Epaphroditus,  one  of 
Nero's  freedmen,  and  by  him  prefented  to  the  emperor 
himfelf,  to  whom  he  related  all  the  circumftances  he  had 
obferved,  {hewed  the  dagger,  and  defired  the  qriminal  to  be 
immediately  fecured. 
Stveralof  Accordingly  Scevinus  was  by  a  band  of  foldiers  haftily 
ihg  con-  feized,  and  dragged  before  the  emperor ;  but  defended  him-* 
fhirators  felf  with  a  fpirit  fo  undaunted,  and  inveighed  againft  thq 
f€i%ed,  informer  as  a  treacherous  wretch,  ftill  aduated  by  the  bafe 
fpirit  of  a  flave,  with  fuch  firmnefs  and  intrepidity,  that 
the  informer  would  have  been  baffled,  had  not  his  wife  re«« 
minded  him,  that  Antonius  Natalis  had  held  a  long  con- 
ference with  Scevinus,  and  that  both  lived  in  clofe  conjU 
dence  with  Caius  Pifo.  Natalis  was  therefore  immediately 
arretted,  and  both  he  and  Scevinus  feparately  examined 
concerning  the  particulars  of  that  conference.  As  their/ 
anfwers  were  contradi&ory,  they  were  thrown  into  irons, 
and  threatened  with  the  rack ;  the'fight  of  which  neither 
of  them  being  able  to  bear,  they  difcovered  every  particu-  m 
lar  of  the  confpiracy,  Natalis  confeflcd  the  firft,  and  de- 
clared how  far  Pifo  was  concerned  in  the  plot,  and  named 
alfo  Seneca ;  but  whether  this  laft  had  a&ed  as  an  agent; 
between  him  and  Pifo,  or  whether  Natalis  impeached  him 
only  to  purchafe  the  favour  of  Nero,  who  was  daily  hunt- 
ing after  fome  fpecious  pretence  to  deftroy  him,  is  uncer-r 
tain.  Scevinus,  underftanding  that  Natalis  had  made  a/ 
confeffion,  and  that  no  advantage  could  be  reaped  from 
his  filence,  at  length  difcovered  all  the  other  accomplices. 
Of  thefe  Lucan,  Quin&ianus,  and  Senecio,  perfifted  long 
in  denying  the  charges  but  at  length  were  feduced  by 
a  promife  of  impunity ;  and  then,  to  atone  for  their  back-r 
wardnefs,  they  informed  againft  their  deareft  friends, 
Lucan  againft  Attilia  his  own  mother,  Quinfiianus  againft; 
Glicius  Gallus,  and  Senecio  againft  Annius  Pollio. 
7hejirm-  Nero,  recollecting  that  Epicharis  was  detained  in  prifon, 
nefscnd  and  fuppofing  that  fhe  could  endure  the  violence  of  the 
intrepidity  rack,  commanded  her  to  be  put  to  the  fevereft  torture, 
oJ^Epicna-  gut  her  firmnef8  and  magnanimity  were  proof  againft  thq 
fury  of  ftripes,  of  fire,  and  of  all  the  torment?  the  execu-« 
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tioners  could  invent,  though  they  exerted  their  utmoft  ef- 
forts in  cruelty,  left  they  ihould  be  at  laft  derided  and 
baffled  by  a  woman.    She  (till  utterly  denied  every  parti* 
cular;  and  fuch  was  the  iffue  of  the  firft  day's  tortute. 
Next  day,  as  flie  was  reconducting  in  a  chair  to  fuffer  again  She  han^t 
the  fame  torments  (for  for  limbs  were  fo  torn  and  disjoint*  tofflf 
cd,  that  flie  could  not  fupport  herfelf ),  with  the  girdle,  *?% her 
that  bound  her  breafts,  (he  framed  a  noofeior  her  neck,  and  *'r  €% 
tying  it  to  the  top  of  the  chair,  hung  upon  it  with  all  the 
weight  of  her  body,  and  put  an  end  to  the  poor  remains  of 
life.    Thus  a  woman,  who  was  once  a  Have,*  heroically 
fufiered  the  mod  exquifite  torments  cruelty  could  invents 
and  death  itfelf,  to  prote£t  perfons  whom  (he  fcarce  knew ; 
when  men  born  free9  when  Roman  knights  and  fenarors, 
betrayed  their  deareft  friends,  their  neareft  relations:  for 
Lucan,  Senecio,  and  Quin&ianus,  were  daily  making  new 
difcoveries,  and  ftill  naming  more  accomplices ;  a  detail  Afr"'' 
which  fo  terrified  Nero,  that  he   not  only  doubled  his  Srgat  c?n" 
guards,  but  polled  bands  of  foldiers  upon  the  walls,  and  all  "trnaim* 
round  the  city,  lined  the.  fea-coaft,  and  the  banks  of  the  ' 
Tiber,  with  numerous  detachments,  ordered  parties  of  foot 
and  horfe  to  fcour  the  fields  night  and  day,  to  range  in  the 
public  fquares,  in  the  neighbouring  municipal  towns,  and 
to  enter  the  private  houfes.     With  the  praetorian  guards 
Germans  were  intermixed ;  for  in  them,  as  they  were  fo- 
reigners, Nero  chiefly  confided  *• 

And  now  the  accufed  were  dragged  in  troops  to  Nero's  Gr*** 
tribunal,  which  was  erected  in  his  garden;  and  they  lay  Ww^/J/ 
together  at  the  gates,  expe&ing  to  be  fucceffively  admitted  ^^g 
and  examined.     If  upon  their  trial  it  appeared,  that  they 
had  ever  been  feen  fmiling  with  any  of  the  confpirators ; 
that  they  had  ever  fpoke  with  them,  met  then*,  however 
fortuitoufly,  been  common  guefts  at  the  fame  table,  or  fat 
together  at  the  fame  public  ihow  \  any  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances   was  imputed  as  an  unpardonable   crime.      The 
judges  were  Nero  himfelf,  Tigellinusand  his  colleague  Fe- 
nius  Rufus,  who,  as. he  was  not  yet  accufed,  proved  more 
fevere  than  the  other  two  in  examining  his  own  affbciates, 
in  order  to  perfuade  the  prince,  that  he  was  a  (Iranger  to 
the  plot.    It  was  owing  to  him,  that  the  defign  was  not  put 
in  execution  even  during  the  examination  of  the  conspi- 
rators;  for  the  brave  tribune,  Subrius  Flavius,   who  at-  Flavivr 
tended,  and  was  not  yet  impeachedor  fufpe&ed,  having  de-  *$***  ** 
manded  by  figns,  whether  he  ihould  di (patch  the  tyrant,  k^Ut^ser0$ 
was  by  contrary  figns  checked  and  forbid,  when  he  had  al-  che<ktdby 
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ready  grafped  the  hilt  of  his  fword,    When  the  conforracy 
was  firft  discovered,  there  were  fome  who  exhorted  Pifo  tc| 
proceed  dire&ly  to  the  camp,  or  mount  the  roftrum,  and 
try  the  affeftions  of  the  people  and  foldiery,  fince  nothing 
worfe  could  befal  him,  though  both  the  foldiery  and  peo- 
ple ihould  not  join  him,  than  he  m*ft  already  expeft  :  they 
reprefented  that,  by  lofing  his  life  in  fo  glorious  an  attempt^ 
he  would  approve  himfelf  worthy  of  his  anceftors,  and 
leave  a  noble  example  to  pofterity ;  whereas,  if  he  negle&edi 
the  prefent  opportunity,  he  would  be  fpon  feized,  and  con- 
demned to  an  ignominious  death,    Pifo,  rejecting  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends  and  aflpciates,  the  beft  that  could  be 
given  him  at  the  prefent  juncture,  retired  to  his  own  hotife, 
where,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  foldiers  to  feize  him^ 
he  opened  the  veins  in  both  his  arms,  and  bled  to  death  (F). 

Next  followed  the  death  of  Plautius  Lateranus,  conful 
eleft,  infti&ed  with  fueh  precipitation,  that  he  was  not  al- 
lowed time  even  to  embrace  his  children  $  but  inftantly 
dragged  to  the  place  allotted  for  the  execution  of  flaves, 
and  there  flaughtered  by  the  hand  of  Statius  the  tribune. 
He  died  with  exemplary  firmnefs  and  intrepidity,  uttered 
not  a  fyllable  relating  to  the  cqnfpiracy ;  but  with  an  un- 
daunted fpirit  anfwered  Epaphroditus,  the  emperor's  freed-i 
man  and  fecretary,  who  afked  him  fome  queftions,  "  If  I 
were  mean  enough  to  make  any  (Mfcoveries,  it  wpuld  be 
to  you?  matter,  not  to  you.**  Up  did  not  even  upbraid  the 
tribune  appointed  to  cut  off  his  head,  though  he  tpp  was 
concerned  with  him  in  the  confpiracy  *. 

The  ne*t  illustrious  perfon  facrificed  on  this  pccafion, 
was  Annaeus  Seneca,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  Nero,  who  had 
been  long  feeking  his  deftru&ion.  Natalis  alone  had  ac- 
Cufed  him,  thpugh  what  he  faid  of  him  amounted  to  very 
little.  He  declared,  that  he  had  been  fent  by  Pifo  to  vifit  Se- 
neca, then  indifpofed,  to  complain  in  his  name,  that  he  wagi 
debarred  accefs  to  him,  and  to  reprefent,  that  it  would  be 
better  if  they  maintained  their  friendfhip  by  familiar  con- 
verfation  ;  that  to  this  meflage  Seneca  replied,  that  frequent 
interviews  and  con  verfation  s  by  themfelves  were  conducive 
to  the  fervice  of  neither ;  but  that  upon  the  fafety  of  Pifo 
his  own  welfare  depended.    Granius  Silvanus,  tribune  of  a, 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xv.  cap.  60, 


(F)  He  left  a  will  full  of  ful- 
fbme  flattery  towards  Nero ; 
and  this  out  of  tendernefs  to  hi9 
wife.Arria  Gal  la,  whom  he  had 
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©rxtorian  cohort,  was  (cn%  to  Seneca,  with  orders  to  aft 
him,  whether  he  owned  the  words  of  Natal  is,  and  his  own 
anfwers  :  Seneca  had  returned  that  very  day  frpm  Campa- 
nia, and  flapped  at  a  villa  of  his,  four  miles  from  Rome. 
The  tribune  arriving  in  the  evening,  befet  the  villa  with 
his  men,  entered  the  houfe,  and  acquainted  Seneca  with 
Jm  commifljon,  w^ile  he  fat  at  table  with  Paulina  his  wife, 
and  two  friends.  Seneca  anfwered,  that  Natalis  had  in- 
deed been  fent  to  him,  and  had  complained  in  Pifo's  name, 
that  he  was  refufed  admittance ;  a  complaint  which  he 
had  anfwered  by  excufing  himfelf  on  account  of  his  bodily 
diforders,  and  his  love  of  quiet.  Jic  denied  to  have  ever 
declared,  that  his  fafety  depended  upon  that  of  any  private 
man,  adding,  that  he  was  not  at  all  addifted  tq  flattery,  as 
po  man  better  knew  than  Nero. 

When  this  anfwer  was  by  the  tribune  reported  to  tfye  jje  ;s  aCm 
emperor,  he  afked^  whether  Seneca  feemed  determined  quaintedby 
upon  a  voluntary  death  ?  I  have,  not  difcovered,  replied  the  a  antution 
tribune,  either  in  his  words  or  looks,  the  leaft  fymptom  of  ****  *f 
fear.  Nero  then  commanded  him  to  return  dire&ly,  and  mu*  ie* 
acquaint  Mm  that  he  muft  die.  The  tribune,  who  was 
himfelf  one  of  the  cpnfpirators,  took  not  the  fame  way  he 
came ;  but  turning  afide,  went  firft  to  Fenius,  captain  of 
the  guards,  and,  difclofiug  the  emperor's  orders,  afked, 
whether  he  (houjd  obey  them  ?  The  cowardly  commander 
advifed  him  to  execute  his  CQmmifiion,  and  a&  in  every 
refpeft  as  if  he  were  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  plot.  Thus 
Fenius  and  Silvanus,  through  a  bafenefs  and  timidity  hardly 
to  be  credited^  contributed  to  multiply  thofe  very  cruelties 
which  they  h^d  confpired  to  avenge.  However,  the  tri- 
bune avoided  feeing  Seneca,  and  delivering  in  perfon  the 
meflage ;  but  difpatched  a  centurion  to  apprife  him  of  his 
fate.  Seneca  heard  the  fentence  without  betraying  the  leaft 
difmay  or  concern,  and  calmly  called  for  his  will ;  but  that 
being  denied  him  by  the  centurion,  turning  to  his  friends, 
he  told  them,  that  fince  he  was  prevented  from  gratefully 
acknowleging  their  favours,  he  bequeathed  tbem  that  which 
alone  was  now  left  him,  the  pattern  of  his  life.  He  re- 
prefled  their  tears,  fometimes  with  gentle  reafoning,  fome- 
times  with  fharp  rebukes,  aflring  them,  where  were  now 
all  the  documents  of  philofophy  ?  where  the  precepts  of 
wifdom  fo  many  years  acquiring  againft  impending  cala- 
mities ?  for  to  whom,  faid  he,  is  unknown  the  bloody  na- 
ture of  Nero  ?  After  the  murder  of  his  mother  and  bro- 
ther, what  remained,  but  to  add  to  their' s  the  Slaughter  of. 
his  preceptor  and  inftruclor  ?  After  he  kad  difcourfed  fome 
jijne  to  the  copipany  in  general,  he  embraced  his  wife  ;  an 
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affe&mg  obje& !  which  fomewhat  abated  his  firmnefs,  and 
feemed  to  fubdue  his  philofophical  fpirit.  He  befought 
her  to  moderate  her  forrow,  and  to  fortify  herfelf  againft 
the  grief  arifing  from  the  lofs  of  her  hufband,  by  the  con- 
templation of  his  life  fpent  in  a  fteady  courfe  of  virtue. 
Thtcon-  Paulina,  on  the  contrary,  refolutely  declared,  that  (he 
fancy  of  was  determined  to  die  with  him.  This  declaration  fur- 
to  wift.  prifed  Seneca,  who,  unwilling  to  deprive  her  of  fo  much 
glory,  and  unwilling  to  leave  t>ne  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
expofed  to  infults  and  injuries,  after  a  fhort  paufe,  *c  Since 
to  the  delights  of  a  fhort  life  you  prefer  (faid  he)  the  ever- 
lading  fame  of  a  glorious  death,  I  (hall  not  envy  you  this 
honour  :  let  us  fliare  the  glory  of  fo  brave  an  aftion, 
though  your  fliare  will  be  by  far  the  greater."  After  this 
converfation,  both  had  the  veins  of  their  arms  opened  at 
the  fame  inftant.  As  Seneca  was  aged,  and  bis  body  ema- 
ciated, his  blood  iffued  but  flowly ;  he  therefore  caufed 
the  veins  of  his  legs,  and  thofe  about  the  joints  of  his 
knees,  to  be  likewife  cut.  As  he  fuffered  cruel  agonies, 
he  perfuaded  his  wife  to  retire  into  another  chamber,  left 
his  torments  (hould  (hake  her  reJfoJutiQn,  or  he  himfelf,  af- 
fected with  her  pangs,  betray  weaknefs  and  impatience. 
As  his  eloquence  did  not  fail  him  to  the  laft  moment  of  his 
life,  he  called  for  his  fcribes,  and  dictated  many  thing?, 
which  were  publiflied  after  his  death. 

As  Nero  bore  no  perfonal  enmity  to  Paulina,  and  was 
well  appriied  that  her  death  would  double  the  hatred  of  the 
public  towards  him,  he  fent  orders  to  the  foldiers  to  prevent 
her  from  dying  ;  who  thereupon  commanded  her  dome  ft  ic 
Haves  and  freedmen  to  bind  up  her  arms,  and  flop  the 
blood.  She  outlived  her  hufband  but  a  few  years,  ever  pale 
and  in  a  languifhing  condition,  and  retained  to  the  laft  a 
reverence  for  his  memory.  Seneca  in  the  mean  time,  to 
haften  his  death,  which  advanced  very  flowly,  befought  Sta- 
tus Annaeus,  an  intimate  friend;  well  (killed  in  medicine, 
Seneca  t0  bring  a  draught  of  poifon,  which  he  had  prepared  long 
takes poifon  before,  and  kept  by  him.  This  he  f wallowed,  without  ef- 
tn  vain.  fe£r,  his  limbs  being  chilled  with  cold,  and  his  juices  ftag- 
nated.  He  had  therefore  recourfe  to  a  hot  bath,  to.  haften 
by  warmth  the  operation  of  the  poifon,  or  to  make  his  blood 
flow  more  freely.  With  the  water  of  the  bath  he  fprinkled 
fuch  of  bis  flaves  as  flood  near  him,  faying,  "  With  this 
liquor  I  make  a  libation  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer."  As  the 
bath  had  not  the  defired  effect,  and  the  foldiers  were  impa- 
tient, he  was  at  laft  conveyed  into  a  ftove,  and  there  fuffo- 
cated  with  the  fleam.  His  body  was  burnt  without  any  fu- 
neral folemnity,  purfuant  to  a  will  which  he  had  made, 
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even  while  he  was  in  high  favour  with  his  prince  *.    Thiu 
4ied  the  celebrated  L.  Annseus  Seneca,  on  the  twelfth,  orf 
as  others  will  have  it,  on  the  thirteenth  of  April  (G).- 
.    Hitherto  Fenius  Rufus  had  proceeded  with  great  feverity  Itm*s  *»- 
againftthe  confpirators  his  accomplices;  but  was  himfelf  f**t* **m 
in  the  end  detetted :  for  while  in  the  examination  of  Fla-  cuj**  *** 
vius  Scevinus,  the  fenator,  he  urged  him  with  many  mc  2*2£ 
naces  to  an  ample  confeffion,  Scevinus  fmiled,  and  told 
him,  that  no  rnan  was  better  acquainted  with  the  particu- 
lars of  the  plot  than  himfelf.     Fen i us  attempted  to  refute 
the  charge  •,  but  faltering  and  perplexed  in  his  fpeech,  he 
gave  manifeft  tokens  of  his  guilt  and  terror  j  in  confequence 
of  which,  he  was  by  the  emperor's  orders  immediately 
feized,  and  dragged  to  prifon.     At  the  fame  time  the  brave 
tribune  Subrius  Flavius  was  impeached.    He  at  firft  defend- 
ed himfelf ;  but  being  preffed  by  the  informers,  he  not  only 
owned  the  charge,  but  gloried  in  it ;  and  in  anfwer  to  Nero, 
who  ajked  him,  upon  what  provocation  he  had  flighted  the 
obligation  of  his  oath,  "  Becaufje  I  abhorred  thee  (faid  he),  Subrims 
though  there  was  not  in  the  Whole  army  one  more  zealoufly  FUmmt 
attached  to  thee  than  I,  fo  long  as  thou  didft  merit  aflec-  rg"b* 
tion  j  but  I  began  to  hate  thee  when  thou  becameft  the  fafJ!t 
murderer  of  thy  mother,  the  murderer  of  thy  brother  and 
wife,  a  charioteer,  a  comedian,  and  an  incendiary"    Ta- 
citus tells  us,  that  the  whole  confpiracy  afforded  nothing 
which  proved  fo  bitter  and  pungent  to  Nero  as  this  re- 
proach.   He  ordered  Flavius  to  be  immediately  put  to  death, 
committing  the  execution  to  Veianus  Niger,  a  tribune,  who 
led  him  intp  the  neareft  field,  and  there,  ordered  a  funeral 
trench  to  be  dug,  fuch  as  ferved  for  a  grave  to  the  foldiers, 
who  died  in  the  camp.    Flavius  found  fault  with  it,  as  too 
ftreight  and  (hallow  ;  and,  turning  to  the  guard  of  foldiers, 
*'  This  (faid  he,  without  betraying  the  leaft  concern),  is 
not  even  done  according  to  the  laws  of  difcipline."    When  HuUfi 
the  tribune  de fired  him  to  ftretch  out  his  neck  valiantly,  bra*>* 
«  I  wifh  (replied  he),  thou  mayft  ftrike  as  valiantly  :"  and  ToZfmpt 
indeed  the  tribune  was  feized  with  fuch  a  violent  trepida-  of  death. 
tion,  that  he  with  difficulty  cut  off  his  head  at  two  ftrokes. 
However,  he  afterwards  boafted  to  Nero,  that  he  had  de- 
signedly employed  more  blows  than  one. 

The  next  example  of  firmnefs  and  conftancy  was  exhk 
bited  by  Sulpicius  Afper,  the  centurion  ;  who  being  afked 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xv.  cap.  6*>  64, 

(G)  Dio  Caffius  aiTures  us,    Tacitus   does   not   attempt  to 
that  he  was  privy  to  the  con-    clear  him* 
fpiracy;    from    which   charge 
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by  Nero,  why  he  had  confpired  againft  him,  anfwered  in 
a  few  words,  "  Becaufe  there  was  no  other  relief  againft 
thy  abominable  enormities.'9  The  other  centurions  faced 
feniut  death  with  equal  bravery  :  but  Fenius  Rufus  betrayed  a  ti- 
Hufms  dies  midity  unbecoming  a  man  of  his  rank  and  profeffion  ;  ho 
WW!}**  even  filled  his  laft  toill  with  unmanly  lamentations.  Nero 
hoped  to  find  the  conful  Veftinus  likcwife  concerned  in  the 
confpiracy ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  a  violent*  fpirit,  and 
altogether  untra&able,  the  confpiratoj-s  had  pot  thought  fit 
to  make  him  acquainted  with  their  defign.  He  had  once 
lived  in  clofe  confidence  with  Nero ;  but  afterwards  abufing 
the  freedom  which  the  emperor  allowed  him,  and  utterly 
defpifing  him,  he  ufed  frequently  to  infult  the  prince  wit© 
poignant  farcafms,  which  left  behind  them  a  hitter  remcrrw 
brance,  as  they  were  for  the  molt  part  founded  on  truth- 
Befides,  Nero  dreaded  the  haughty  and  violent  temper  of 
Veftinus;  arid  therefore  wiflied  for  a  plaufible  pretence  tQ 
,  deftroy  him ;  but  as  no  accufer  appeared  to  charge  him, 
fince  Vj/e  could  not  fatiate  his  rancour  uncjer  the  title  of  a 
judged  he  had  recourfe  to  the  violence  of  a  tyrant,  and 
difpatched  Gerelanus  the  tribune,  at  the  head  of  five  hun-. 
dr^d  men,  with  orders  to  difpofe  of  the  con  All. 

He  had  that  day  difcharged  all  the  fun&ions  of  a  conful, 
and  was  celebrating  a  banquet  at  home  with  great  gaiety, 
when  the  foldiers  entering  told  them,   that  the  tribune 
1  he  quick     waited  for  him.     Veftinus,  without  delay,  rofe  from  table, 
and  brave    and  in  a  few  minutes  the  tragedv  was  begun  and  finifhed  \ 
death  of      ne  was  Qlut  Up  jn  a  cnamber  5  tne  phyfician  attended  5  hi$ 
Veftinus.      veins  were  cut,  he  was  conveyed  into  a  hot  bath,  and  fuffo- 
cated  with  the  fteam,  without  uttering  a  fyllable  that  argued 
either  grief  or  concern.     In  the  mean  time  the  whole  com-* 
pany  that  fupped  with  them  were  befet  by  a  guard,  and 
not  releafed  till  the  night  was  far  fpent,  Nero  diverting 
himfelf  with  the  fears  of  men,  who  had  pafled  at  once 
from  the  mirth  and  joy  of  a  feaft,  to  the  deadly  apprehen- 
fion  of  their  laft  moments.  At  length  he  ordered  the  guard* 
to  withdraw,  faying,  that  the  conful'?  guefts  had  paid  dear 
enough  for  their  good  cheer  *. 
Lmandits       Lucan  the  poet  was  next  fentenced  to  die.   His  veins  be- 
nvitk  great  ;ng  opened,  and  his  blood  ifluing  in  ft  re  am  8,  he  foon  per- 
intrepidity.  eeivea  his  feet  and  hands  growing  cold  and  ftiff;  but  before 
his  faculties  were  impaired,  recolle&ing  fome  lines  of  his, 
own,  in  which  he  defcribed  a  wounded  foldier  expiring  af- 
ter the   fame  manner,  he  rehearfed  th^m,  and  they  were 

y  Tacit,  Ann,  lib.  xv«  cap.  63—69. 
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the  laft  words  he  uttered  ■  (H).  Senecio,  Quin&ianus, 
and  Scevinus»fuffered  death  with  a  fpirit  far  different  from 
the  former  effeminacy  of  their  lives.  The  other  confpira- 
tors  were  put  to  death,  without  fpeaking  or  doing  any  thing 
worthy  of  notice* 

Antonius  Natalis  and  Cervarius  Proculus  were  pardoned, 
In.  confideration  of  their  early  confeffion  and  difcovery. 
Milichus  the  freedman  was  amply  rewarded,  and  honour* 
ed  with  a  Greek  name,  fignifying  Prote&or.    Granius  Sil- 
vauus,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  praetorian  guards,  obtain- 
ed his  pardon  j  but  foon  after,  fcorning  to  owe  his  life  to 
the  tyrant,  fell  by  his  own  hand.     All  the  friends  of  Se- 
neca, though  rather  calumniated  than  convi&ed,  were  con* 
demned  to  banifliment.    Caefonius  Maximus,  and  Cadicia, 
the  wife  of  Scevinus,  were  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  only 
by  their  punifhment  knew  that  they  had  been  charged  as 
criminals.    The  accufation  againft  Attilia,  Lucan's  mother, 
was  dropped ;  fo  that  without  being  cleared,  {he  efcaped 
unpunifhed  *. 

The  confpiracy  being  entirely  fupprefled,  and  the  con-  R$n- 
fpirators  fentenced  to  death  or  banifliment,  Nero  aflembled  wards  tAt 
the  foldiery,  beftowed  on  each  the  fum  of  two  thoufand  *nftru' 
nummi  a  man,  and  ordered  them  to  be  thenceforth  fup-  ^*/^/-. 
plied  with  corn  at  the  public  expence.    Upon  Petronius 
Turpilianus,  Cocceius  Nerva,  and  Tigellinus,  he  decreed 
triumphal  ornaments,  as  a  reward  for  their  zeal  in  profecut- 
ing  the  confpirators :  he  alfo  caufed  triumphal  ftatues  to  be 
cre&ed  in  the  forum  to  the  two  latter,  and  their  images  to 
be  placed  in  the  palace ;  a  diftin£tion  feldom  granted,  and 
only  to  perfons  of  the  greateft  merit.     Nymphidius  was 
diftinguiftied  with  the  confular  ornaments. 

The  emperor  having  thus  rewarded  the  inftruments  of  his 
tyranny,  aifembled  the  fathers,  and  acquainted. them  with 
the  late  tranfa&ions.  To  the  people  likewife  he  addrelfed 
an  edi£fc  upon  the  fame  fubjett,  and  publifhed  the  feveral 
evidences  againft  the  confpirators,  with  their  own  confef- 
fions,  in  order  to  confute  a  rumour  current  among  the  po- 
pulace, that  the  plot  was  forged ;  and  that  Nero,  merely  to 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  xv.  cap.  70.  a  Idem  ibid.  cap.  73. 

(H)  Suetoniu9,  or  whoever  voked  the  beft  of  princes.    His 

elfe  is  the  author  of  his  life,  informing  falfly  againft  his  own 

tells  us,  that  his  behaviour  to-  mother,  will  reflect  eternal  ig- 

wards  Nero,   who  loved  him,  nominy  on  his  memory  (9). 
was  fuch  as  would  have  pro- 

(,$)  Sueton.  in  Vit.  Lucan. 

fatiate 


jo  fie  koman  tiiftory. 

fatiate  bis  cruelty,  had  facrificcd  fo  many  illuftriouS  citi* 
n*ferviU  zens.     In  the  fenate,  where  the  mod  abje&  flattery  pre*' 
flattery  of    vailed,  every  fenator,  the  more  fenfibly  he  was  affected  with 
the  fenate.    'mwzT&  grief  for  the  lofs  of  his  friends  or  relations,  the 
more  outward  joy  and  congratulations  he  exprefTed.     It 
was  by  the  whole  body  decreed,  that  public  thankfgiviags 
and  oblations  (hould  be  paid  to  all  the  deities,  and  particu- 
lar honours  to  the  Sun,  who  having  a  chapel  in  the  circus, 
where  the  parricide  was  to  be  perpetrated,  had  brought  to 
light  the  dark  contrivances  of  the  confpirators ;  that  the 
Circenfian  games  ihould  be  folemnized  with  extraordinary 
pomp ;  that  the  month  of  April,  in  which  the  confpirady 
was  dete&ed,  (hould  in  future  bear  the  name  of  Nero ;  and 
that  a  temple  {hould  be  erefted  to  the  go'ddefs  Salus  or 
Safety,  in  the  place  whence  Scevinus  had  taken  the  dagger. 
The  dagger  itfelf  was  by  Nero, dedicated  in  the  Capitol,  with 
this  infcription,  "  To  Jupiter  the  Avenger." 
Nero  re-         Nero,  now  delivered  from  all  his  fear,  devoted  himfelf 
fumes  his      again  to  his  harp.     As  the  time  approached  for  difputing 
***P*         the  prizes  in  the  quinquennial  games,  the  fenate,  to  pre- 
vent Nero  from  appearing  there  as  a  competitor,  offered 
*  him  the  prize  of  mufic,  and  alfo  the  crown  of  eloquence : 
but  the  emperor  replied,  that  he  needed  not  their  partiality  5 
fince  he  was  a  match  for  all  his  competitors,  and  would 
only,  by  the  juft  determination  of  the  judges,  obtain  the 
mudap-       praife  and  recompence  of  his  ikill;    He  appeared  therefore 
fears  on  ,   publicly  upon  the  ftage,  and  rehearfed  a  poem  of  his  own 
**' «?/■**  compoung ;  but  the  populace  applauding  him,  and  begging 
*£ for  the   **e  would  difplay  all  his  ftudies  (for  thefe  were  their  words), 
prixes.        he  entered  the   great  theatre,  and  appearing  amongft  the 
common  harpers  and  minftrels,  contending  with  them  for 
the  prize  with  fuch  eagernefs  and  anxiety,  that  he  never 
ventured  to  (it  down,  however  fatigued,  that  being  contra- 
ry to  the  eftabliihed  laws  of  the  harp,  nor  to  fpit,  nor  to 
wipe  the  fweat  from  his  face,  except  only  with  his  arm. 
In  the  end,  fupplicating  the  multitude  with  his  knee  bent, 
and  his  hands  lifted  up,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
common  players,  he  waited  with  awe  and  reverence  the  de- 
termination of  the  judges.    The  common  people  of  Rome 
applauded  him  with  loud  fhouts,  and  clapping  of  hands  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  municipal  cities  of  Italy,  who  ftili 
retained  the  fevere  manners  of  the  ancients,  and  fuch  as 
came  from  remote  provinces,  and  attended  then  at  Rome 
upon  embaffies,  or  their  own  private  affairs,  could  not  be- 
hold without  indignation,  the  fovereign  of  Rome  thus  de- 
bating himfelf  upon  the   ftage,  and  much  lefs  join  thofe 
who  applauded  this  his  ihameful  humiliation.    They  were 
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therefore  frequently  beaten  by  the  foldiers,  who  ftood  in 
groups  among  the  crowd,  to  obferve  the  behaviour  of  the 
fpe&ators  b  (I). 

This  year  the  death  of  Poppaea,  Nero's  wife,  filled  Rome  Thedtatk 
in  appearance  with  grief  and  mourning,  but  in  reality  with  of  Ptyt**» 
much  joy ;  for  flie  was  no  lefs  abhorred  than  her  hufband, 
on  account  of  her  lewdnefs  and  cruelty.  She  was  killed 
by  Nero  himfelf  with  a  kick  on  the  belly,  when  (he  was 
pregnant,  for  finding  fault  with  him,  as  Suetonius  tells 
us,  upon  his  coming  home  late  c ;  or  becaufe  fhe  rallied 
him,  as  we  read  in  Dio  Caffius  d,  upon  his  (kill  and  addrefs 
in  chariot-driving.  Her  body  was  not  burnt,  according  to 
the  Roman  cuftom ;  but  after  the  manner  of  foreign  mo* 
narchs,  embalmed  and  depofited  in  the  fepulchre  of  the 

b  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  5.  c  Suet.  cap.  35.  *  Dio* 

lib.  lxii.  p.  71.  e  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  6. 


(I)  Nero,  encouraged  with 
the  applaufe  of  the  multitude, 
appeared  thenceforth  almoft 
every  day  on  the  ftage,  inviting 
not  only  the  fenators  and 
knights,  but  likewife  the  po- 
pulace, and '  the  whole  rabble 
of  Rome,  to  hear  him,  though 
he  performed  for  the  mod  part 
ui  the  theatre,  which  he  had 
built  in  the  palace.  He  often 
kept  the  audience  not  only  the 
whole  day,  but  the  night  too ; 
for  till  he  was  tired,  and  gave 
over,  no  one  was  allowed  to  de- 
part upon  any  occafion,  how- 
ever ncceflary  and  urging :  in- 
fomuch  that  women  are  Taid  to 
have  been  delivered  in  the 
theatre,  and  feveral  perfons  fo 
tired,  that  finding  the  gates  of 
the  palace  (hut,  they  either 
leaped  privately  over  the  wall, 
or  in  order  to  be  carried  out, 
pretended  to  be  in  a  fwoon  ( 1 ) ; 
fome  by  never  ftirring  night  nor 
day  from  their  feats,  were  feized 
with  mortal  diftempers,  which 
however  they  dreaded  lefs  than 
the  prince's  refentment,  which 


they  unavoidably  incurred  by 
their  abfence :  befides  the  fe- 
veral concealed  and  private  ob- 
fervers,  employed  to  mark  the 
carriage  of  the  audience,  there 
were  numbers  of  open  (pies, 
who  publicly  fet  down  the 
names  of  fuch  as  were  prefent, 
obferved  their  countenances, 
and  noticed  all  the  fymptoms  of 
pleafure  or  difiatisfa&ion  in 
every  one  prefent :  the  vulgar 
were  immediately  punifhed  by 
the  foldiery  for  the  leaft  inat- 
tention ;  towards  perfons  of 
rank  the  emperor's  refentment 
was  for  the  prefent  fmothered, 
but  vented  at  laft  in  a  more 
dreadful  manner.  We  are  told, 
that  Vefpafian,  afterwards  em- 
peror, was  not  only  bitterly  re- 
proached by  Phoebus,  Nero's 
freedman,  but  charged  as  a  cri- 
minal, for  having  nodded  while 
the  emperor  was  finging :  this 
inattention  would  have  coft  him 
his  life,  had  not  his  friends, 
men  of  great  rank  and  merit, 
employed  their  prayers  and  me- 
diation in  his  behalf. 


(0  Sueton,  cap.  13. 
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Julian  family.  Her  obfequiea  were  celebrated  witn  the  iifc* 
inoft  pomp,  and  her  panegyric  pronounced  from  the  public 
toftrum  by  the  emperor  himfelf  e  (K).  Soon  after  be  mar* 
ried  Statilia  Meffalina,  the  widow  of  tfce  late  conful  Atti- 
,  cos  Veftinus,  and  descended  from  Statilius  Taurus,  who 

had  been  twice  conful  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus.  She  too, 
as  appears  from  ancient  ipedals  *$  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  Aogufta. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Poppaea,  Nero  devoted  to 
deftru&ion  two  of  the  gr-cateft  men  in  Rome,  Cains  Caf- 
Junius  Si-   fius  Longinus,  a  learned  civilian,  and  L.  Junius  Silanus 
lanus  ton-    Torquatus  5  the  former  for  his  great  wealth,  and  the  ex- 
dimnedi     -emplary  gravity  of  his  manners ;  the  latter,  becaufe  he  was  . 
related  to  the  Caefars,  and  for  his  modefty,  and  other  emi- 
nent qualities,  judged  by  the  Roman  people  worthy  of  the 
empire.     Caffius  was  blind,  very  aged,  and  led  a  retired 
life,  as  did  likewife  Silanus,  though  irf  the  prime  of  his 
youth,  having  from  the  late  bloody  cataftrophe  of  his  uncle 
Torquatus,  who  had  affumed  the  demeanour  of  a  prince, 
learned  to  Ihun  all  outward  appearance  of  grandeur.  How- 
ever, the  very  fame  imputations,  which  had  been  formerly 
urged  againft  his  uncle,  were  advanced  againft  him  ;  that 
he  afpired  at  the  fovereign  power,  -affe&ed  more  majefty 
and  ftate  than  became  a  private  citizen,  kept  about  him 
men  with  the  title  of  principal  fecretaries,  procurators, 
auditors  of  the  revenues,  and  treafurers ;  names  and  offices 
of  imperial  grandeur,  which  he  already  perfonated  :  impor- 
tations utterly  falfe  and  groundlefs. 
tndCaffius       To  Caffius,  Nero  objected,  that  amongft  the  images  of  his 
Unginus.     anceftors,  he  preferved  in  the  higheft  reverence  that  of 
Caius  Caffius,  thus  infcribed,  "  The  leader  of  the  party." 
At  the  fame  time  he  fuborned  certain  perfons  to  accufe 
X»epida,  the  wife  of  Caffius,  and  aunt  to  Silanus,  of  being 


«  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  6. 


f  Goltz*  p.  46* 


(K)  Pliny  affures  us,  that 
more  perfumes  were  burnt  at 
her  funeral  than  Arabia  Felix 
produced  in  a  year(i).  She 
conftantly  kept  and  carried 
about  with  her,  if  Dio  Caffius 
is  to  be  credited  (2),  five  hun- 
dred a  fifes,  and  daily  bathed  in 
their  milk  for  the  prefervation 


of  her  beauty.  Upon  the  death 
of  Poppata,  Nero  intended  to 
marry  Antonia  the  daughter  of 
Claudius,  and  his  own  fitter  by 
adoption ;  but  (he  declined  the 
match>  and  was  on  that  account 
by  his  orders  put  to  death,  on 
pretence  (he  had  been  concerned 
in  the  confpiracy  of  Pifo  (3). 


(1)  Plin.  lib.  xii.  cap.  18. 
cap.  35. 


(*)  Dio,  lib*  lxi.  p.  72.        (3}  Suet, 
guilty 
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<j>*lifcy  of  mccft  with  her  nephew,  and  pra&ltfng  Magical 
rites  of  a  mifchievous  tendency.    Againft  Caffius  and  Sila- 
nus the  fenate  pronounced  fentence  of  perpetual  baniih* 
taeirt,  but  referred  the  punifhmeiit  of  Lepida  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  emperor.    Caffius  was  tranfported  into  Sardi- 
t)ia9  aftd  in  refped  to  his  great  age,  the  ihort  remains  of 
liis  life  were  fpared.     Silanus  was  conveyed  to  Oftia*  and. 
afterwards  cdnfined  in  Barium,  a  city  of  Apulia,  where  a 
centurion,  cotnmiffioned  to  nut  him  to  death,  advifed  him 
tp  cut  his  veins.     Silanus  anlweTedj  that  he  was  not  fond 
©f  life  \  but  that  no  executioner  fhould  have  the  glory  of 
putting  him  to  death.     In  conference  of  this  declaration, 
H»e  centurion  ordered  his  men  to  fecure  him  ;  but  Silanus, 
lartio  was  a  young  man  of  great  ftrength,  refolute  and  dar- 
ing*   though   deftitute  of  arms,   made  a  vigorous  refift- 
aace,  till  he  fell  by  the  centurion,  und^r  a  multitude  of 
wounds  *  (L). 

t  Tacit.  Annal.  Hb.xvi.  cap.  7,*. 


n 


(L)  With  no  lefs  intrepidity 
died  Lucius  Vet  us,  and  his  mo- 
ther-in law  Sextia,  with  Pollu- 
tia  his  daughter  Nero  had 
long  hated  them  as  (landing  re- 
proaches upon  him  for  the  mur- 
der of  RubeUius  Plautus,  the 
hufbaad  of  Pollutia,  and  fbn-in- 
iaw  to  Vem.  He  therefore 
fubemed  a  <freedman  of  Vetus 
to  accufc  him,  and  then  fent  a 
guard  of  foldiers  to  feize  hi  in  at 
one  of  his  feats  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Formiae.  His 
*  daughter  Pollutia  flew  to 
Naples,  where  the  emperor 
then  was ;  and  endeavoured  to 
mollify  him  by  fupplications  ; 
bat  finding  him  implacable,  fhe 
returned  to  her  father,  and  ac- 
quainted faiflf,  that  he  mud  ba- 
niih  all  hope,  and  with  intrepi- 
dity meet  a  fate,  which  he 
could  not  avoid.  He  accord- 
ingly diftributed  amongft  his 
domeirics  whatever  Aims  of  mo- 
ney were  then  in  his  pofleflion, 
•and  at  the  fame  time  ordered 
them    to    remove  and  appro- 


J  date  to  thcmfelves  the  rich 
urniture  of  his  villa.  Then 
retiring  with  his  mother-in-law 
Sextia,  and  his  daughter  Pollu- 
tia, into  a  private  apartment, 
they  all  three  opened  their  veins 
in  the  fame  chamber,  with  the 
fame  inftrumertt  j  and  were  con- 
veyed into  a  warm  bath,  where 
they  bled  to  death  (1). 

P.  Gallus,  a  Roman  knight, 
formerly  intimate  with  Fenius 
Rufus,  and  a  friend  to  Vetus, 
was  bantfhed.  To  the  freed- 
mau,  the  accufer,  a  place  was 
afligned  in  the  theatre  among 
the  officers  of  the  tribunes  <!i 
the  people. 

As  the  name  of  April  had 
been  already  changed  into  thiCt 
of  Nero,  the  name  of  May  into 
that  of  Claudius,  fo  w-as  the 
name  of  J  ttne  now  changed  itam 
that  of  Germanicus,  GonseHw 
Orfitus  moving,  that  the  name 
of  June  fhould  be  aboliihed, 
fince  two  of  the  Junii  Torquati, 
already  executed  for  treafor^ 
had  rendered  it  abominable  (i)« 


(1)  Tacit.  Ann.  lib  xvi.cap,*o,  u. 

Vol.  XIIL 
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Campania   •    This  year  Campania  was  ravaged  with  dreadful  tempefts* 
ravaged     and  violent  whirlwinds ;  whole  villages  were  overturned, 
T^Lful      P*antat*ons  torn  UP>  an<*  tne  fru*ts  °f  tnc  cartQ  deftroyed. 
tempos.      At  the  ^ame  time  a  terribk  peftilence  raged  at  Rome, 
and  fwept  away  in  a  ihort  fpaoe  above  thirty  tboufand  per- 
fons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.   The  fenators  and  knights 
were  lefs  pitied,  as  our  hiftorian  obferves,  fince  by  a  con* 
j        '  tagion  common  to  all,  they  efcaped  falling  by  the  cruelty 
of  the  prince.    Nero,  after  fo  many  accumulated  a&s  of 
tyranny,  (hewed  this  year  fome  companion  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lyons,  whom  he  prefented  with  a  large  fum  to  re- 

•  pair  the  damage  their  city  had  fuffered  by  fire. 

Several  In  the  following  confulfhip  of  C.  Suetonius  Paul  ia  us  and 

perfouf  put  C.  Lucius  Teiefinus,  Sofianus,  who  had  been  condemned 

to  death.      to  perpetual  banifliment,  for  fome  virulent  verfes  compof- 

ed  againft  Nero,  having  insinuated  himfelf  into  the  friend- 

fliip  of  Fammenes,  who  was  an  exile  in  the  fame  place, 

and  celebrated  for  his  knowlege  in  the  myfteries  of  aftro- 

•  logy,  obferved  that  meflengers  were  daily  arriving  to  con- 
fult  Him,  and  at  the  fame  time  learned  that  a  yearly  ftipend 
was  allowed  him  by  P.  Anteius.  Upon  this  intelligence, 
he  intercepted  letters  from  Anteius,  and  even  dole  the 
papers  containing  the  calculation  of  his  nativity,  and  a 
fcheme  drawn,  concerning  the  birth  anfl  fortune  of  Ofto- 
rius  Scapula.  He  then  wrote  to  the  emperor,  that  he  had 
important  difcoveries  to  communicate  ;  for  Anteius  and 
Oftorius  were  meditating  fome  dangerous  attempt  upon  the 
ftate,  and  diving  into  their  own  deftiny,  and  that  of  Caefar. 
Light  veflels  were  immediately  difpatched,  and  Sofianus 
was,  with  all  poffible  expedition,  tranfported  to  Rome; 
where,  upon  the  firft  divulging  of  his  difcovery,  Anteius 
fealed  his  laft  teftament,  being  advifed  by  Tigellinus  to  lofe 

The  death    no  time,  and  then  fwallowed'  a  draugnt  of  poifon ;  but 
of  Anteius,  growing  impatient  of  its  flow  operation,  he  haftened  his 
death  by  opening  his  veins. 

Oftorius  was  then  at  one  of  his  villas,  on  the  borders  of 

Liguria,  whither  a  centurion  was  fent  with  orders  to  kill 

him  immediately  2  for  Oftorius  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 

valour,  of  prodigious  ftrength,  great  experience  in  war, 

^eminently  qualified  for  the  command  of  an  army,  and  had 

♦been  diftinguiihed   in  Britain  with  a  civic  crown :  hence 

Nero,  who  ever  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  late  confjiiracy, 

lived   under  continual   apprehenfion,   fearing  that  brave 

officer  fliould  take  arms  againft  him^  was  glad  of  any  pre- 

of  Ofiorius    tence  t0  ta^e  n*3  ^e  away-  The  centurion,  having  fecured  all 

Mtlla,  A-*  the  avenues  to  the  villa,  acquainted  Oftorius  with  the  em- 

niciust&c.   peror's  orders,  which  were  no  fooncr  fignified  to  him,  than 

'     _  turning 
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ttirriing  againft  himfelf  that  bravery  Which  he  had  fo  often 
exerted  againft  the  enemy,  he  opened  his  veins,  without 
betraying  the  leaft  concern  or  difmay :  but  as  the  blood 
flowed  flowiy,  he  difpatched  himfelf  with  a  poniard,  order- 
ing one  of  his  flaves  to  hold  up  the  weapon  fteadily ;  then 
grafping  and  ftrengtbening  the  Have's  hand  with  his  own, 
he  ran  his  throat  upon  the  fatal  fteel.  Within  the  compafs 
of  a  few  days,  Anriaeus  Mella,  Cerealis  Anicius,  Rufus 
Crifpiiius,  arid  Caius  Petronius,  underwent  the  fame 
bloody  fate  (M)* 

After 

(M)     Caius   Petronius,    to    gattt  and  polite,  but  what  was 

whom  fome  learned  critics  a-    recommended  to  him  by  the 

fcribe    the   fragments  "  equally    tafte  and  approbation  of  Petto* 

elegant    and    obfcene,     which    nius.    This  Connexion  Tigelli- 


35 


have  reached  our  times*  was  a 
man  entirely  abandoned  to  vo- 
luptuoufnefs*  He  wafted  the 
day  in  deep,  and  the  night  in 
revels:  as  others  had  by  in- 
duftry  acquired  a  name  and 
character,  Fetronius  was,  by 
his  fignal  {loth  and  indolence, 
raifed  to  notice  and  fame ;  he 
indulged  himfelf  in  all  the 
gaieties  and  delights  of  life ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  had  the 
prudence  to  keep  within  bounds, 
and  not  fquander  away  his  eftate. 
Neither  was  he  a  (lave  to  his 
grofier  appetites;  but  exceed- 
ing curious  and  refined  in  his 
luxury  :  his  behaviour  was  ex- 
tremely obliging  and  polite; 
his  wit,  in  which  he  excelled 
all  men  of  his  time,  natural 
and  artlefs ;  and  all  his  actions 
were  accompanied  with  a  cer- 
tain air  of  negligence.  How- 
ever, he  difcharged  the  procon- 
fular  government  of  Bithynia, 
and  foon  after  the  confulfhip 
itfelf,  with  great  reputation, 
ftiewing  himfelf  in  both  thefe 
employments,  equal  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  greateft  affairs. 
Then  returning  to  his  former 
vices,  he  was  by  Nero  admitted 
to  a  great  intimacy,  nothing 
appearing  to  the  emperor  ele- 


nus  could  not  endure ;  and 
therefore  to  get  rid  of  one,  who 
in  credit  was  his  rival,  and  in 
the  fcience  of  pleafures  his  fu* 
perior,  had  recourfe  to  the 
cruelty  and  jealoufy  of  the 
prince,  two  paffions  to  which 
all  others  gave  room.  He  ac- 
cufed  Petronius  of  having  lived 
in  great  intimacy  with  the  con- 
fpirator  Scevinus ;  fuborned  one 
of  his  flaves  to  confirm  the 
charge,  and  precluded  him  from 
all  means  of  defence.  Nero 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  up* 
on  the  road  to  Campania,  and 
Petronius,  having  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Cumae,  was  there 
by  his  order  arretted.  With- 
out flattering  himfelf  with  vain 
hopes,  or  condefcending  to  in- 
treaties,  he  forthwith  refolved 
to  prevent  his  fentence  by  a  vo- 
luntary death,  which  he  under- 
went in  a  manner  altogether 
new,  but  well  fuited  to  the  life 
he  had  led  ;  for  having  ordered 
his  veins  to  be  cut,  he  did  not 
(hew  any  eagernefs  to  put  an 
end  to  his  agonies,  but  dire&ed 
them  to  be  clofed  again,  and 
then  opened  by  intervals,  juft  as 
his  fancy  moved  him,  difcourf- 
ing  the  whole  time  with  his 
friends,  not  upon  ferious  fub- 
B*  jefit* 
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After  Ac  daughter  of  fo  many  iUuftrious  men,  Nem  at 
«  length  attempted,  fays  our  hiftorian,  to  extirpate  virtue  it- 

tArafia  jfelf  in  the  perfons  of  Bareas  Soranus*  and  Thrafea  Partus, 
amdSora  long  fince  the  obje&s  of  his  hatred.  Thrafea  had  with* 
*?  ****?*  drawn  from  the  fenate*  as  we  have  related,  when  the  affair 
g  of  Agrippina  came  tinder  debate.    At  the  (ports*  called  ^u~ 

Crimeslaid  yenales,  he  could  not  approve  of  the  emperor's  a£Hng  and 
to  their  finging  upon  the  ftage:  when  the  fenate  intended  to  con* 
charge.  .  demn  Antiftius  the  .praetor  to  death  for  a  virulent  fatire 
compofed  againft  Nero,  he  propofed  a  mitigation  of  the 
fentence,  and  carried  it:  when  divine  honours  were  de- 
creed to  Poppsea,  he  abfented  himfelf,  and  declined  attend- 
ing her  funeral :  he  had  not  in  three  years  once  attenaed 
the  fenate  ;  and  though  tnvefted  with  the  quindecimviral 
prieftood,  had  never  made  oblations  for  the  fafety  of  the 
prince,  and  the  preservation  of  his  heavenly  voice.  Tfcefe 
were  the  crimes  urged  againft  Thrafea  by  Cfcpito  Ccffutta- 
nus,  and  Marcel  Ins  Eprios,  two  notorious  informers.  Ofto- 
rius  Sabinus,  a  Roman  knight,  Undertook  the  ta&df  accuf- 
in  Bareas  Sorarius :  the  crimes  imputed  to  him,  were  his  " 
friendfliip  with  Plautus,  who  had  been  mtfrdered  by  Nero's 
orders  in  Afia,  and  his  intrigues  with  the  Afiatics,  while 
he  governed  them  in  quality  of  proconful,  in  order  to  en- 
gage them  in  a  revolt.  But  his  real  crimes  were^  his  hav- 
ing governed  Afia  with  remarkable  vigilance  and  juftice  \ 
his  opening  the  port  of  Ephefus,  a  work  greatly  applauded 
by  the  Afiatics,  and  htsjeaving  the  inhabitants  of  Pefrga- 
mils  unpumihed  for  oppoGng  Acratus,  one  of  Nero's  freed- 
men,  when  he  endeavoored  to  ftrip  their  city  of  all  its 
pi&ures  and  ftatues.  The  juncture  Nero  chofe  for  deftroy* 
trig  thefe  two  great  men,  was  that  of  the  arrival  of  Tiri- 
dates  to  receive  the  crown  of  Armenia*  either  becaufe  the 

je&s,   as  if  he  aimed  at  the  natural.    In  his  laft  will,   he 

glory  of  conftancy  in  braving  flattered  neither  Nero  nor  Ti- 

death,  but  upon  indifferent  mat-  gellinus,  nor  any  of  the  great 

ters1,  hearkening  with  attention  men  in  power,  as  moil  others 

to  gay  epigrams,    love-verfes,  had  done ;  but  under  feigned 

and  entertaining  (lories:  fame  names  of  harlots  and  catamites, 

of  his  (laves  he  rewarded  with  defcribed  the  fecret  abomina- 

bounties,   others    he   puniftied  tions  of  the  emperor ;  tranfmit- 

With  ftripes;  he  even  diverted  ted  to  hmvthis  picture  of  him- 

himfelt  with  walking  out,  and  felf  carefully  fealed ;  and  then 

refremecyiiraielf  with  fleep,  that  broke  his  fignet,  that  it  might 

his  death,  though  in  reality  vio-  not  after  his  death  become  a 

lent,    might  appear  altogether  fnare  to  the  innocent  (i)« 

(1)  Tacit.  Ano.  lib,  xvi.  cap.  16— ip« 
....*'  public 
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public  attention  would  be  wholly  engaged  in  that  fpe&aeJe ; 
or  hecaufe  Nero  meant,  on  that  occafion,  to  difplay  his 
greatneis  and  power,  by  the  Daughter  of  the  two  moft 
Hluftrious  men  in  the  whole  empire.  While  the  whole  city 
flocked  to  fee  a  foreign  king,  Thrafea  received  orders  not 
to  attend  his  entry,  in  confcquence  of  this  order,  he  ad- 
drefted  a  memorial  to  Nero,  beseeching  the  emperor  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  allegations  againft  him,  and  offering 
to  vindicate  himietf,  were  he  but  apprifed  of  the  charge. 
Nero  received  the  remonftrance  greedily,  hoping  that  Thra- 
fea, under  the  apprehenfion  of  his  impending  fate,  might 
have  written  fotnething  tending  to  the  glory  of  the  prince, 
and  his  own  difcredit ;  but  finding  himfelf  chfappointed, 
and  dreading  the  countenance,  the  high  fpirit,  and  free 
ipeech  of  a  man  fo  generally  efteemed  and  revered,  he 
ordered  the  fenate  to  be  furnmoned. 

Thrafea  having  affembted  his  friends  and  relations  to  The  firm- 
confult,  whether  he  ihould  attempt  a  defence,  or  be  filent,  !?£*f 
Rufticus  Arulanus,  a  young  man  of  great  courage,  and  one        ***** 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  whoaflifted  at  the  confulta- 
lion,  offered  to  oppofe  the  decree  of  the  fenate :  but  Thra- 
fea would  not  allow  him  to  purfue  fuch  methods  as  would 
in  the  end  prove  fatal  to  his  own  life*    Ne*t  day,  two  co- 
horts of  the  praetorian  guards  furrounded  the  temple  of 
Venus,  where  the  fenate  was  to  meet  $  all  the  avenues  to 
it  were  befet  with  men  in  their  gowns,  the  common  drefe 
of  the  city,  but  armed  with  fwords,  which  they  took  no 
care  to  conceal ;  the  great  fquares,  and  temples,  were  filled 
with  bands  of  foldiers  under  arms.     Through  thefe  the  Se- 
nators pafled  to  the  afiembly,  where,  after  a  fpeech  fent 
to  them  by  Nero,  and  read  by  his  qusftor,  in  which  he 
openly  declared  what  he  required  of  them,  they  condemn-  fktyar* 
ed  Thrafea,  Soranus,  and  his  daughter  Servilia,  but  grant-  ™fj£%? 
ed  them  the  choice  of  their  own  deaths.      The  charge  /atft 
brought  againft  Serviha  was,  that  (he  had  confulted  the 
magicians:  this  £he  did  not  deny;  hut  declared,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  her  confutation  had  been  confined  to  the 
confervation  of  her  own  family,  whether  the  wrath  of  Nero 
might  not  be  appealed,  and  whether  any  tragical  judgment 
would  follow  the  cognizance  of  the  fenate. 

Farther  than  this  ftie  had  not  inquired ;  but  neverthelefs 
{he  was  brought  into  the  fenate,  and  arraigned  by  Oftorius 
Sabinus,  who  queftioned  her,  whether  (he  had  not  convert- 
ed into  money  all  her  ornaments,  to  defray  the  expence  of  ^fr'^ 
magic  rites  and  Sacrifices.    To  this  queftion  young  Servilia,  [///^wli* 
(for  (he  was  under  twenty),  embracing  the  altars,  with  a  j8  ihgjg. 
flood  of  tears,  anfwered,  that  the  whole  of  her  confulta-  natt. 

D  3  tion 
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tion  had  been  to  know,  whether  the  emperor,  and  the  fa* 
thers  of  the  fenate,  would  to  her  dear  and  indulgent  parent, 
overwhelmed  with  terror,  gracioufly  afford  prote&ion  and 
fafety.  With  this  view,  faid  flie,  I  prefented  the  diviners, 
men  till  now  utterly  unknown  to  me,  with  my  jewels,  ap* 
parel,  and  the  other  ornaments  peculiar  to  my  quality,  as  I 
would  have  prefented  my  blood  and  life,  had  my  blood  and 
life  been  required.  But  whatever  this  my  conduct  was,  my 
unfortunate  father  was  an  utter  ftranger  to  it ;  and,  if  it  is 
a  crime,  I  alone  am  the  delinquent.  Thefe  words  alarmed 
Soranus,  who  interrupted  her  while  (he  was  yet  uttering 
them,  crying  out,  that  as  (he  was  not  fuppofed  to  be  guilty 
of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  her  caufe  ought  to  be  dis- 
joined from  his;  that  his  own  fate,  whatever  it  fliould 
prove,  he  was  ready  to  undergo ;  but  hoped,  that  in  the 
danger  of  the  father  they  •  would  not  involve  the  innocent 
daughter.  Having  thus  fpoken,  he  was  haftening  to  em* 
brace  his  daughter,  who  flew  to  meet  him ;  but  the  con* 
ful's  lienors  interpofed  b? 

Sentence  was  no  fooner  pronounced  againft  the  pretend- 
ed criminals,  than  the  quaeftor  was  difpatched  to  Thrafea, 
who  was  then  in  his  gardens,  reafoning  with  Demetrius,  a 
Cynic  phi)ofopber,  about  the  nature  of  the  foul,  and  its 
departure  from  the  body.  While  he  was  intent  upon  this 
difcourfe,  Domitius  Caecilianus,  one  of  his  mod:  intimate 
friends,  arrived,  and  related  to  him  what  the  fenate  had 
ttrsfiaS  decreed.  Thrafea  heard  him,  without  betraying,  cither  in 
magnaui*  his  voice  or  countenance,  the  lcaft  concern ;  only  turning  to 
*'#?*  his  friends,  who  came  with  Caecilianus*  he  embraced  them, 
^**  *  took  his  laft  farewell,  and  preffed  them  forthwith  to  retire, 
led  they  {hould,  for  their  unfeafonable  companion,  be  in- 
volved in  the  fame  fate.  His  wife  Arria  was  very  earned: 
to  follow  the  example  of  her  mother,  who  bore  the  fame 
name,  and  was  wife  to  Cecina  Paetus,  with  whom  flie 
died,  as  we  have  related  elfewhere*  but  Thrafea  would 
not,  by  any  means,  allow  her  to  (hare  in  his  fate,  befeech- 
ing  her  to  preferve  her  life,  and  not  deprive  their  daughter 
of  her  only  remaining  refuge.  He  then  went  into  a  gal- 
lery, and  there  the  quaeftor  delivered  in  form  the  fentence 
of  the  fenate,  which  he  immediately  put  in  execution,  rer 
tiring  into  his  chamber  with  Helvidius,  his  fon-in-law,  De- 
metrius, and  the  quaeftor,  in  whofe  prefence  he  ordered  the 
veins  of  both  his  arms  to  be  cut.  As  the  blood  fprung,  he 
called  the  quaeftor  nearer,  and  fprinkling  the  floor  with  it, 
*'  Let  us  (faid  he  to  him)  make  this  libation  to  Jupiter  the, 

fc  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xvj,  cap.  30—3^3. 

Deliverer, 
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Deliverer.  Behold,  young  man  5  may  the  gods  avert  the 
omen !  but  you  are  born  in  fuch  times,  as  require  you  to 
fortify  your  mind  with  examples  of  conftancy."  So  faying, 
he  was  feized  with  convulfions,  and  expired l. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Thrafea,  Nero,  to  divert  the  at-  TtriJaies 
tention  of  the  public  from  their  domeftic  calamities,  re-  crvamtd 
ceived  Tiridates  with  all  the  pomp  of  majefty  and  grandeur  *j^^£m 
-imaginable,  and  crowned  him,  in  one  of  the  great  fquares,  JJ!£  * 
king  of  Armenia.     This  was  the  moft  magnificent  and 
pompous  ceremony  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  Rome ;  but 
as  we  have  already  d&cribed  it,  we  fliall  only  add  here,  that 
Nero  allowed  him,  during  his  (lay  at  Rome,  eighty  tbou~ 
fand  nummi  a-day,  and  loaded  him,  at  his  departure,  with 
prefentsof  immenfe  value  (N).    Nero  folicited  Vologefes, 
brother  to  Tiridates,  and  king  of  the  Parthians,  to  come 
1  likewife  to  Rome ;  but  in  vain,  Vologefes  only  replying, 
that  Nero  might,  with  lefs  trouble,  crofs  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  come  into  Afia,  where  he  would  endeavour  to 
meet  him.    The  emperor,  piqued  at  this  anfwer,  refolv-  *■*  r#- 
ed'to  make  war  upon  the  Parthian  ;  and,  with  this  view,  I***'  t§ 
made  great  preparations  5  ordered  the  flower  of  the  armies  ^thSpmr* 
in  IHyricum,  Germany,  and  Britain,  to  march  towards  the  thians  \ 
kingdom  of  Albania ;  and  raifed  a  new  legipn  of  Italians, 
each  man  fix  feet  high,  which  he  called  the  Legion  of 
Alexander  the  Great*..     But  upon  intelligence  that  the  but  changes 
Parthian  king  was  inflexible,  and  prepared  on  his  fide  for  his  ***'» 
a  vigorous  defence,  he  thought  it  advifeable  to  leave  the 
glory  of  conquefts,   and  warlike  exploits,  to  others,  and 
.   confine  his  ambition  to  the  unprincely  honour  of  playing, 
faging)  and  a&ing  upon  the  ftage. 

As-  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  CHyrnpic  games  anJpafcs 
approached,  he  left  Italy,  and  paffed  into  Greece,  with  a  into  Greta. 
defign  to  gain  the  reputation  of  the  beft  harper,  finger, 
a&or,  and  charioteer  in  the  whole  Roman  empire.     The 

i  Tacit.  Anna),  lib.  xvi.  cap*  **— 33-  k  Dio>  lib.  lxiii. 

p.  719.    Suet.  cap.  19. 

(N)  The  Armenian,  who  verfal  peace,  as  appears  from  a 
was  a  good  courtier,  had  flat-  medal,  dated  the  thirteenth  year 
tered  the  vain  prince,  and  pre-  of  his  reign,  which  did  not  be- 
tended  to  be  ravifhed  with  his  gin  till  the  month  of  October, 
harmonious  voice,  and  the  (kill  before  which  time,  that  is,  in 
he  difplayed  in  chariot-driving.,  the  month  of  May,  the  Jews, 
After  the  coronation  of  Tin-  miferably  oppreffed  by  their  go- 
dates,  Nero  (hut  up  the  temple  vernors,  efpecially  rlorus,  had  . 
of  Janus,  in  token  of  an  uni-  taken  arms  (1). 

(1)  Vide  P.  Pagi,  Ann.  71. 

D  4  Greeks* 
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Greeks,  wbo  furpafled  all  other  nations  in  flattery,  unde***- 
ftanding  that  the  emperor  piqued  hjmfelf  upon  bis  ifcUl  u* 
playing  upon  the  harp,  had  difpatched  ajnbafiadors  to  him 
with  all  the  crowns  defigued  by  their  feveral  cities  for  fuel* 
players  \  an  honour  which  was  fo  acceptable  to  Nero,  that 
he  not  only  gave  their  meffongers  audience  before  any 
'  others,  but  admitted  them  to  an  entertainment,  which  he 

had  prepared  for  his  moil  intimate  friends.  On  this  occa^ 
(ion,  one  of  them  having  in  treated  him  to  Gng  a  fong,  he 
immediately  complied  with  bis  requeft,  and  was  fo  captiv 
vated  with  their  extravagant  flattery,  that  be  cried  out, 
"  The  Greeks  alone  have  a  good  ear ;  none  hut  they  un* 
derftand  mufic,"  In  a  few  day*  lie  fet  out  for  Greece,  lead- 
ing with  him,  fays  Dio  Caffius,  fuch  multitudes,  as  might 
have  eafily  reduced  the  Parthians,  and  all  the  natiops  of  tb* 
Eaft,  had  they  not,  like  their  general,  been  deftitute  of  all 
courage,  and  arnacd  pnly  with  harps,  fiddles,  in*(k$,  buf- 
kins ,  and  other  theatrical  implements.  With  this  army  he 
embarked,  and  landing  at  Caffiope,  immediately  began  tq 
fing  before  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Caffius.  Thence  he  ad? 
vanced  into  the  heart  of  Greece,  playing,  (inging,  and  a£b 
ing  in  all  the  cities,  through  which  he  paflcd-  But  in  the 
following  year,  Capito  and  Rufus  being  confute,  he  chiefly 
exerted  his  (kill  at  tfre  Olympic  games,  where,  to  the  etem 
nal  ignominy  of.  the  Roman  name,  the  head  of  the  empire 
was  not  aihamed  to  appear,  as  a  competitor,  among  the 
eommon  harpers,  players,  and  charioteers.  He  won  the 
prise  of  mvfic,  by  corrupting,  as  was  commonly  believed, 
either  the  judges,  of  his  competitors.  The  prize  of  chariot-? 
driving  he  evidently  forfeited  j  for  having  attempted  tq 
drive  with  ten  horfes,  he  was  thrown  off,  and  fo  hurt,  that 
though  he  remounted,  yet  he  was  conftrained  to  defift,  be- 
fore be  bad  finifbed  the. career.  However,  a.s  he  infifUd 
Upon  the  judges  excluding  all  cafual  events  and  misfor- 
tunes, they  decreed  him  the  prize,  to  his  inexpreflible  fa* 
tisfaaioo  (O). 

After 

(O)  When  the  games  were  the  day  of  the  Ifthmian  games: 

over,  Nero  not  only  rewarded  fothat  from  this  time  1  he  Greeks 

the  judges  with  the  rights  of  continued  free  from  all  kind  of 

Roman  citizens,  and  rich  pre-  taxes,  impofitions,  and  tributes, 

fents,  but  reilored  the  wnole  governing  themfelves  by  their 

province  of  Achaia  to  its  an-  own  laws,  till  the  reign  of  Vef- 

eient  liberty,  taking  upon  him-  pafian,    who   revoked   all    the 

fclf  the  office  of  crier,  and  fo-  privileges  and  exemptions  grant- 

lemnly  proclaiming  the  freedom  ed  them  by  Nero,  as  Galba  ob- 

©f  the  Achaeans  at  Corinth  on  liged  the  judges  to  refund  tiie 
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After  this  conteft,  h*  travelled  aU  pycr  Greece,  not  w,w 
prompted  by  the  commendable  curiofity  of  yifiting  the  *a-  «e?  ef '** 
tiquities  of  that  once  celebrated  country,  hut  by  the  paltry  tif'*s  4 
jimhitioa  of  displaying;  bis  flciU  aad  art  ig  Gnging,  and  play-  Grti€im 
ing  upon  the  harp,    JFfc  challcnj^d  ev$ry  wh^re  the  heft 
performers,  and  never  failed  being  declared  vi£tor  5  infer 
much  that  he  U  faid  to  have  gained,  in  this  progrefs,  al?ov$ 
eighteen  hundred  prizes.    He  tranfrnitted  a  particular  a$»  1 

count  of  each  victory  to  the  fenate,  enjoining  them  to  ae* 
knowlege  the  favours  of  the  gods  towards  him  with  viftims, 
oblations,  and  public  procefiions,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
fame  devotions  were  pra^ifed  throughout  the  whplc  em- 
pire l.  That  there  might  remain  no  monuments  of  other 
vigors,  be  commanded  all  their  ftatues  to  be  pulled  dpwnt 
to  be  dragged  through  the  (beets,  and  to  be  either  daihtd 
to  pieces,  or  thrown  into  the  common  fewers  m. 

Loaded  with  the  crown*  and  prizes,  he  confuted  the  Confuhstk* 
oracle  at  Delphi,  and  was  warned  by  the  pretended  deity  *!?{**.& 
of  thp  place,  «  To  beware  of  fevejuy-three."     Not  refletf-  Depu 
ing  on  Galba'*  age,  he  imagined  this  to  be  the  term  of  his 
Ufe,  and  conceived  fo  great  affurance  of  his  living,  and  en- 
joying an  uninterrupted  happinefs  till  that  age,  that  having 
fpon  after  loft  many  things  of  great  value  by  ihipwreck,  he 
confidently  told  his  friends,  that  the  very  fifh  would  bring 
(hem  again ;  nay,  he  was  fo  poffefled  with  this  notion,  that 
|wo  years  after,  when  tidings  were  brought  him  of  the  in* 
furreftions  in  feveral  provinces,  he  was  fo  far  from  being 
alarmed,  that  he  feemed  rather  to  rejoice  at  thofe  difturbt 
ances,  fince  they  furnilhed  him  with  a  plaufible  pretence 
pf  feizing  the  eftates  of  the  inhabitants.     The  Pythonefs  he 

[>refented  with  a  large  fum,  which  Galba  not  long  after  ob-» 
iged  her  to  refund  *.  This  year  Ceftius  Gallus,  governor 
pf  Syria,  being  defeated  on  the  eighth  of  November  by  the 
Jews,  alter  he  bad  raifed  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  acquaint* 
ed  Nero  with  his  overthrow  ;  wno  appointed  Mucianus  go- 
vernor ojf  Syria  in  his  room,  and  advanced  Flavius  Vefpa-  Vejpafian 

fianws  to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  that  province,  f'n*  aSai*ft 
*  Y  the  Jews. 

1  Apoll.  Ty.  lib,  v.  cap.  3.     Dio,  lib.  vi«  p.  323.    Paufan.ia  Cor. 
»  Suet.  cap.  24.  n  Suet.  cap.  40.     Dio,  p.  634. 

▼aft    funis,    with    which    the  and  people,  Nero,  when  he  cte- 

chanting  emperor  had  prefented  clared  it  free,  bellowed  upon   -. 

them.      As    the    province  .of  them  in  its  room  the  illand  of 

A chaia  belonged  to  the  fenate  Sardinia  (i), 

(1)  Suet.  lib.  vi.  cap.  22.    Di»,  lib.  Uiii.p.  7/9.     paufan  in  Cot, 

though 
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though  he  had  not  long  before  forbid  him  his  prefence,  and 
threatened  him  with  deftru&ion,  for  having  nodded  while 
he  was  finging  on  the  ftage  °. 

Before  he  left  Greece,  he  undertook  to  cut  the  ifthmus, 
in  ofder  to  open  a  communication  between  the  Ionian  and 
JEgseah  feas,  and  by  thefe  means  prevent  the  frequent 
wrecks  that  happened  on  the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus.  With 
this  view,  as  he  was  always  ready  to  attempt  what  was  ge- 
nerally deemed  impoffible,  he  afiembled  his  praetorian 
guards,  and  encouraged  them,  with  large  promifes,  to  un- 
dertake the  work.  Having  folemnly  prayed  that  the  defign 
might  turn  to  his  glory,  and  the  advantage  of  the  common- 
wealth, he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  found,  and  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  guards,  finging  and  dancing,  to  the  place 
where  the  work  was  to  begin.  There,  with  a  golden 
pick-ax,  which  the  governor  of  the  province  prefented,  he 
pretended  to  fet  an  example  to  others ;  but  being  tired  after 
three  ftrokes,  he  carried  away  in  a  bafket  the  handful  of 
earth  be  had  moved,  and  polled  to  Corinth,  as  proud  as  if 
he  had  undergone  the  labours  of  Hercules.  He  ordered  the 
prifoners  from  all  parts  to  be  tranfported  into  Greece,  and 
to  be  condemned  only  to  this  work.  But  either  the  infur^ 
mountable  difficulties  that  occurred,  or  the  troubles  which 
began  to  break  out,  or  were  apprehended  about  this  time, 
obliged  Nero  to  drop  the  enterprize,  though  he  was  with 
fuch  ardour  and  eagernefs  determined  upon  the  execution 
of  it,  that  he  would  rather  have  renounced  the  harp  for 
ever,  than  feen  his  favourite  projeft  thus  defeated  p. 

As  he  wanted  money  to  fupply  his  prodigality,  and  de- 
fray his  exorbitant  expences,  he  plundered  firft  the  province 
of  Achaia,  putting,  under  various  pretences,  fuch  of  the 
Greeks  to  death  as  were  thought  wealthy,  and  feizing  their 
eftates.  From  Achaia  he  extended  his  rapine  to  Italy  and 
Rome,  where  all  the  riches  of  the  known  world  centered. 
He  had  taken  with  him  into  Achaia  fuch  of  the  fenatorial 
and  equeftrian  order  as  were  confiderable  for  their  birth, 
virtue,  or  fortunes,  with  a  defign  to  difpatch  them  at  a  difc. 
tance  from  Rome,  and  confequently  with  more  fafety  and 
lefs  noife  ;  fo  that  tidings  were  daily  brought  to  the  city  of 
the  death  of  fome  of  her  moft  illuftrious  citizens,  and  or- 
ders tp  Helius,  a  freedmanof  the  emperor  Claudius,  whom 
he  had  appointed  governor  of  Rome,  to  feize  their  eftates ; 
for  this  year  Nero  iffued  an  edi&,  declaring,  contrary  to 

0  Jofeph.  Bell.  Jud  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.0.  Tacit,  Ann.  lib.xvi.  cap. ,31. 
f  Suet.  cap.  31.    Lucian.  Nero,  p.  143. 

the 
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flic  cuftom  which  had  hitherto  obtained,  the  eftates  confif- 
cated  even  of  thofe  who  anticipated  their  fentence  by  a  vo- 
luntary death. 

Of  the  many  great  men  who  fuffered  this  year,  none  was 
more  generally  lamented  than  the  brave  Domitius  Corbulo. 
He  w?s  equal,  fays  Tacitus,  in  courage,  prudence,  and  ex*  Tfock*- 
perience,  to  the  moft  renowned  commanders  of  ancient  raBtrrf 
Rome,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  true  pattern  of  the  modefty,  Cmrkuh. 
Tirtue,  and  integrity  of  the  -primitive  citizens.  He  was 
adored  for  his  unbounded  generality,  beneficence,  and  good* 
nature,  even  by  tfre  moft  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Roman 
name,  who  would  readily  have  fubmitted  to  Rome,  had 
Rome  been  governed  by  a  Corbulo.  Nero,  well  acquainted 
with  his  good  qualities,  honour,  and  integrity,  repofed  in 
him  an  entire  confidence,  and  invefted  him  with  an  unli* 
mited  power  in  the  Eaft,  where  he  performed  thofe  exploits 
which  we  have  defcribed  in  the  hiftory  of  Armenia.  Though 
he  commanded  a  powerful  army,  entirely  at  his  devotion, 
was  by  -all  judged  the  moft  worthy  of  the  fovereign  power, 
and  might  have  eafily  feized  it,  as  he  was  equally  admired 
by  Romans  and  foreigners  of  every  rank  and  condition ;  vet 
he  never  entertained  the  lead  thought  of  raifing  himfelt  to 
the  empire.  This  inviolable  fidelity  to  fo  cruel  a  tyrant,  fo 
worthlefs  a  prince,  was  the  only  circumftance  which  either 
Romans  or  foreigners  ever  blamed  in  his  chara&er.  To 
this  Tiridates  alluded,  when,  fpeaking  of  him  to  Nero,  he 
told  the  emperor,  that  in  Corbulo  he  had  an  excellent  Have. 
This  year  Nero,  having  refolved  to  deftroy  Corbulo,  whom 
he  hated  for  his  virtue  and  great  abilities,  wrote  a  letter  to 
him,  filled  with  the  moft  tender  expreffions  of  friendihip, 
and  invited  him  into  Greece,  pretending  an  eager  defire  to 
fee  one  to  whorn  he  was  fo  highly  indebted.     Corbulo, 

{'udging  of  the  emperor's  fincerity  from  the  uprishtnefs  of 
lis  own  heart,  immediately  departed  for  Greece :  but  Nero, 
the  inftant  he  was  informed  of  his  arrival  at  Cenchreae, 
the  port  of  Corinth  on  the  fide  of  the  iEgxan  Sea,  difpatch- 
ed  orders  for  his  immediate  execution  \  which  were  no 
fooner  communicated  to  the  brave  general,  than,  drawing  tfjjfatk. 
his  fword,  he  plunged  it  into  his  hreaft,  faying,  that  he 
well  deferved  to  die;  no  doubt,  on  account  of  his  credulity, 
and  inviolable  attachment  to  fo  vile  a  monfter  *.  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  greateft  commander,  and  the  bed  man, 
}n  the  whole  Roman  empire  (  Q^).  j 

q  Dio,  p.  690. 

(  Q_)  He  was  beloved  by  the     his  unlhaken  fidelity  ;  but  hated 
emperor,  fays  Dio  Caffius,  for    for  his  virtue,  of  all  crimes  the 

greateft. 
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Amstus  In  the  fame  year,  Annsus  Cornutus,  one  of  the  moll 

Cornutus     learned  roea  in  Rome,  was  banilhed  to  a  defert  ifland,  fop 
bonified.     no  other  crime  but  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and  profeffion 
of  virtue  (R).    Nero*  upon  his  leaving  Rome,  had-  com- 
mitted 


greateft..  He  left  behind  him 
an  account  of  his  wars,  and 
other  tranfa&ions  in  the  Eaft, 
which  are  frequently  quoted  by 
Pliny,  but  have  not  reached  our 
times  (i). 

(R)  The  famous  poets  Lucau 
and  Perfius  had  been  his  difci- 
ples ;  for  he  took  great  pleafyre 
in  inft ruling  the  Roman  youth 
in  the  principles  of  thp  philoib- 
phy  of  the  Stoics,  which  he 
fiimfelf  profeiTed.  Perfius  had  , 
a  great  veneration  and  efteem 
for  him  ;  whence  he  left  him  by 
his  laft  will  (for  he  died  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Nero's  reign)  fe- 
ven  hundred  volumes,  and  a 
considerable  fum  of  money, 
which  laft  he  reftored  to  the 
heirs  of  the  fleceafed,  being  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  books.  He  is 
faid  to  have  advifed  Perfius's 
mother  to  fupprefs  fome  poeti- 
cal compofitions,  which  her  fon 
had  written  in  his  youth  (2). 
Dio  Caifius  tells  us  (3),  that 
Nero,  having  an  inclination  to 
write  the  Roman  hillory  in 
verfe,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  city  to  his  own  time  (for  he 
had  fome  genius  for  poetry), 
and  being  told,  that  he  could 
not  comprife  it  in  fewer  than 
four  hundred  books,  confulted 
Cornutus  upon  that  fubjeft,  who 
anfwered,  that  the  number  of 
books  was  too  great,  and  that 
no  one  would  read  them.  This 
Nero  did  not  refent,  believing 


Cornutus  only  meant,  that  no 
one  would  read  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  number.  But  one 
urging,  that  the  books  of  Chry- 
fippus  were  more  numerous, 
and  yet  generally  read  ;  "  The 
books  of  Chryfippus  (replied 
Cornutus),  contain  many  ufe«* 
ful  precepts,  which  ferve  to 
improve  both  our  manners  and 
underftanding."  This  anfwe? 
provoked  Nero  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  he  was  for  having 
him  immediately  put  to  death ; 
but  feveral  of  Cornutus*s  friends 
and  difciples  interposing  in  his 
behalf,  he  was  only  baniihed. 
Aulus  Gellius  quotes  certain 
comments  upon  Virgil,  written 
by  Annacus  Cornutus,  whom  he 
ftyles  an  illuftrious  and  learned 
grammarian  (4)  ;  and  like  wife 
his  fecond  book  upon  the  fi- 
gures of  rhetoric  (5).  Macro- 
bius  too  fpeaks  of  Annaeus  Cor- 
nutus, as  a  man  well  (killed  in 
the  Greek  tongue.  The  trea- 
tife  of  the  theology  of  the 
Greeks,  which  has  reached  our 
times,  and  panes  under  the  name 
of  Phornutus,  is,  by  Theodoret 
and  others,  afcribed  to  Cornu« 
tus,  From  this  work  Porpny- 
rius  pretends  that  Origen  learnt 
to  explain  the  Scripture  by  al- 
legories (6).  It  is  certain,  that 
Origen  often  makes  ufe  of  the 
writings  of  Cornutus,  to  prove 
the  tenets  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion (7)  ;  but  whether  this  be 


(1)  Vide  Voff.  Hift.  Lat.  lib.  i.  cap.  45.  &  Noris,  de  Cenotaph. 
Pifan.  p.  334.     Ven.  1681.  (a)  Dio,  p.  7*5.    Perf.  Vit.  p.  495. 

(3)  Dio,  lib.  lxii.  p.  715.       (4)  Aul.  Gel),  lib  11.  cap.  6.      (5)  Idem, 
lib.  ix.  cap.  10.         (6)  Eufeb.  lib.  vi.  cap.  19.  (?)  Vide  Hier. 
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toitted  the  govermateat  of  the  city,  as  we  have  hinted  be-  Cruelties 
fore,  to  Heliua,  invefting  him  with  an  abfolutc  power  over  exereifed 
aU  perfon«j  Senators  not  excepted,  whom  he  was  authorifed  **  Ko*** 
to  bamflt,  cetidtemo,  and  execute,  without  even  acquaint-  2»  «Jm£ 
iag  die  emperor  with  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  or  mJn% 
waiting  far  his  co&fent.    Helius,  affifted  by  Polycletus,  an- 
other freedman,  made  the  fame  dreadful  havock  of  the  Ro- 
man nobility  at  Rome*  as  his  matter  did  in  Achaia.     Vir- 
tue^ quality,  or  wealth,   were  unpardonable  crimes,  and 
panifhed  with  death*     Few  noble  families  efcaped  the  cru- 
elty of  the  emperor,  or  the  imperial  freedman.    The  latter, 
more  cruel,  if  poffible,  thah  Nero  himfelf,  cut  off  the  neareft 
relations,  aad  even  the  children  of  thofe  he  condemned  \ 
executions  which  incenfed  the  city  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a 
general  infurre&ioa  was  apprehended.     In  this  emergency, 
Heh'tts  dii£atched  meffenger  after  meffenger  to  the  empe- 
ror, reprefenting  to  him  the  ftate  of  affairs,  and  premng 
him  to  return  to  the  capital  with  all  poffibie  expedition* 
As  Nero  delayed  his  departure  from  day  to  day,  and  ret 
turned  no  other  anfarer  to  Helius,  than  that  if  he  truly  loved 
him,  he  couid  not  envy  him  the  glory  he  was  daily  acquir- 
ing hi  Greece,  but  would  rather  wifh  that  Nero  might  re- 
turn ttorthy  of  himfelf ;  the  freedman  left  Rome  unexpect- 
edly, and  arriving  in  feven  days  in  Greece,  fo  alarmed  the 
emperor  with  the  exaggerated  account  he  gave  him  of  the 
general  difcontent  that  reigned  in  the  city,  that  he  imme-  Nere  re* 
diately  embarked  for  Italy.     In  his  paCage,  his  fleet  was  '"r*i/# 
difyerfed  by  a  violent  ftorm,  the  (hips,  laden  with  all  the  "*&* 
Wealth  of  Greece,  were  caft  away,  and  he  himfelf  was  in 
imtiritaent  danger  of  beifig  loft  with  them.   With  much  dif- 
ficulty he  efcaped,  and,  upon  his  landing,  caufed  many  of 
hfs  numerous  retinue  to  be  inhumanly  maffacred,  for  hav- 
ing imprudently  betrayed  an  appearance  of  joy,  while  he 
was  in  danger  of  perifhing  \ 

He  entered  Naples  through  a  breach  in  the  wall,  accord-  His  entry 
ing  to  the  euftom  of  the  vi&ors  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  *nt0  &** 

r  Dio,  p.  7*3.    Suet.  cap.  t$.  ^" 

the  Aonsus  Cormitus  who  was  Rome  before  the  reign  of  Nero, 

bantihed    by   Nero,    is  much  and  wrote  feveral  philofophicat 

queftfoned  by  the  critics  (8).  trads.     This  we  take  to  be  th£ 

Snidits  iikewife  mentions  a  phi-  Arnicas  Cornutus  mentioned  by 

k>fopher,  named  Cormitus,  and  Dio  Caifius  ;  but  Suidas  is  mif- 

born  at  Leptis  m  Libya,  who,  taken,  in  ftrppofing  him  to  have 

according    to    him,    came    to*  been  put  to  death  by  Nero. 

(S)  Vide  Vo(T,  Hift.  Lat.  lib.  ii.  cap,  t*.  \ 
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in  the  fame  manner  marched  into  Antium,  Albanurtt,  an<t 
Rome.  He  made  his  entry  into  the  latter  city  in  the  tri- 
umphal chariot  of  Auguftus,  pompoufly  attired,  having 
with  him,  in  the  fame  chariot,  another  player  upon  tbcf 
harp  named  Diodorus,  wearing  an  Olympic  crown  on  his 
head,  and  carrying  a  Pythic  crown  in  his  hand-  Before 
him  marched  in  great  pomp,  and  richly  drefled,  eighteen 
hundred  perfons,  each  with  a  diadem  in  his  hand,  and  un- 
der it  an  infcription,  fignifying  where  it  had  been  won,  thtf 
name  of  the  perfon  whom  the  emperor  had  overcome,  the 
4  fubjett  and  title  of  the  fong,  and  fuch  kind  of  important 
circumftances.  His  chariot  was  followed  by  the  whole  rab- 
ble of  the  city,  exclaiming  in  derifion,  that  they  were  the 
foldiers  of  Auguftus,  and  claimed  a  ihare  in  the  glory  of 
the  triumphant  victor.  From  the  Viva  Sacra,  the  proceflion 
turned  to  the  circus,  which  Nero  entered  through  a  breach, 
having  caufed  one  of  the  arches  to  be  thrown  down.  Thence 
they  proceeded  by  the  Velabrum,  and  the  forum,  to  the  pa- 
lace, and  from  the  palace  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where 
he  difplayed  all  his  crowns,  and  ordered  them  to  be  carried 
from  thence  to  his  golden  houfe,  and  there  hung  up  round 
his  bed,  upon  the  many  ftatues  which  he  had  erefted  to 
himfelf,  in  the  habit  and  attire  of  a  harper  (S).    Either 

this 


(S)  The  remaining  part  of 
this  year  he  fpent  in  playing  up- 
on the  harp)  ringing  and  acting 
upon  the  ftage,  not  one  of  the 
nobility  daring  to  be  abfent  up- 
on any  pretence,  from  his  thea- 
trical reprefentations,  though 
they  often  lafted,  not  only  the 
whole  day,  but  the  night.  We 
are  told,  that  he  perfonated, 
with  great  art,  Canace  in  la- 
bour, Oreftes  murdering  his 
mother,  GEdipus  pulling  out 
his  own  eyes,  and  Hercules 
frantic;  in  which  laft  repre- 
fentation  a  raw  foldier,  then 
upon  guard,  feeing  the  emperor 
bound  in  chains,  as  the  argu- 
ment required,  and  fuppofing 
it  real  violence,  ran  in,  fword 
in  hand,  to  his  relief,  and 
cleared  the  ftage,  a  circum- 
stance which  did  not  a  little  di- 
vert the  weary  multitude.  While 


he  was  acting  in  a  tragedy,  the 
battoon  happening  to  rail  out  of 
his  hand,  he  betrayed  fuch  con- 
cern  and  fear  of  forfeiting  the 
reputation  of  an  able  actor,  that 
he  could  not  purfue  his  part, 
till  one  of  his  fellow-actors  af- 
fured  him  upon  oath,  that  not 
one  of  the  audience  had  taken 
the  leaft  notice  of  fo  fmall  a 
fault,  which  was  merely  cafual. 
To  preferve  his  voice,  he  ufed 
to  lie  conftantly  on  his  back, 
with  a  thin  plate  of  lead  upon 
his  ftomach,  took  frequendy 
vomits  and  purging  potions,  and 
abftaining  from  all  forts  of 
fruit,  and  meats  reputed  pre- 
judicial to  his  voice :  nay,  he 
gave  over  at  length,  through 
fear  of  hurting  his  voice,  mak- 
ing fpeeches  to  the  foldiery  or 
fenate,  contenting  himfelf  with 
fignifying  his  pleafure  to  them 
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*li Is  or  the  preceding  year,  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  A  ewtfri* 
hint  by  Vinicius,  and  difcovered  at  Beneventumj  and  this  **&*&** 
is  all  we  find  concerning  it  in  the  hiftories  of  thofe  times,  *iri** 
jprhich  are  (till  extant. 

The  next  confuis  were  Silius  Italicus,  the  celebrated  poet, 
and  Galerius  Trachalus  ••    In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  Nero, 
after  having  long  fported  with  the  blood  of  the  human  race, 
and  made  fpoil  of  the  creation*  was  at  length  overtaken  by 
rtie  bloody  fate  which  bis  enormous  and  crying  iniquities 
deferred.    His  raging  fury  had  quite  exhaufted  the  patience 
both  of  Romans  and  foreigners,  who  were  equally  difpofed 
to  a  general  f evolution,  and  only  wanted  a  perfon  of  con- 
ference and  experience  to  take  the  lead*    The  firft,  who     -, 
had  courage  enough  to  declare  his  generous  refolution  of  re- 
deeming the  world  from  the  no  lefs  ignominious  than  ty- 
rannical yoke,  under  which  it  had  groaned  for  more  than 
thirteen  years,  was  Julius  Vindex,  defcended  from  the  an*  JuUusFin* 
cient  kings  of  Aquitain,  and  at  this  time  governor  of  Cel-  <f*x  m*to 
tic  Gaul.     He  was  a  true  lover  of  his  country,,  had  on  feve-  f* ?***• 
ral  occafions  fignalized  his  courage,  prudence,  and  expe-  r^^ 
rience,  in  the  military  art,  bore  as  utter  averfion  to  flavery, 
and  was  pofiefled  with  an  ardent  ambition  of  tranfmitting 
his  name  to  pofterity  by  fome  commendable  a&ion  *.    We 
are  told,  that  before  he  openly  avowed  his  defign,  he  com- 
municated it  to  Galba,  then  governor  of  Hifpania  Tarraco- 
nenfia,  who  neither  countenanced  nor  difcovered  it  to  Ne- 
ro; but  feveral  governors  of  other  provinces,  to  whom 
Vindex  had  imparted  it  by  letters,  immediately  forwarded 
them  to  the  emperor  u.    Though  \  Galba  did  not  at  firft 

•  Plin.  lib.  iiL  ep.  7.  Front.  Aquseduc.  p.  119.  Idattus,  &c. 
t  Dio,  lib.  Ixiii.  p.  7x4.  Suet.  cap.  40.  Tacit.  Hilt.  lib.  i.  cap.  16. 
•  Piut.  Vit.  Galbx. 

in  writing,  or  by  the  mouth  of  tranfported    with   any   fudden 

fome  of  his  friends  or  freed  men.  emotion,  did  not  attend  to  his 

After  his  return  from  Greece,  admonitions,  to  flop  his  mouth 

he  eftablilhed  a  new  employ-  with  a  napkin.     The  moft  ef- 

ment,  charging  one,  whom  he  fe£hial  means  of  courting  his 

called,  with  a  name  borrowed  favour  was,    to  commend  his 

from    the  Greek  tongue,    his  voice,  to  pretend  raptures  while 

phonafcus,  to  take  care  of  his  hefung,  to  appear  dejected,  and 

voice.     He  would  never  fpeak  be  very  importunate,  if  he  pre- 

but  in  the  prefence  of  this  new  tended,  as  he  fometimes  did, 

officer,  who  was  firft  to  admo-  like  other  fingers,    not  to  do 

nifh  him,  when  he  talked  too  what  he  was  moft  ardently  de« 

loud,  or  ftrained  himfelf;  and  firous of  doing  (i), 
afterwards,    if   the    emperor, 

(1)  Suet,  cap.  as. 
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ftew  himfelf  inclined  to  favour  the  revolt)  yet  tfie  fcraWI 
Vindex,  having  about  the  beginning  of  March,  aflembled 
the  Gauls*  harrafled  and  reduced  to  beggary,  by  heavy  tri- 
butes and  irapofitions,  communicated  to  them  his  defigru 
encouraged  them  to  concur  chearfally  in  his  meafures,  and 
in  a  long  fpeech  difptayed  their  many  grievances,  from 
which  he  faid  there  were  no  hopes  of  relief,  fo  long  as  their 
tyrannical  and  cruel  oppreflbr  lived  or  reigned* 

His  defign  was  univerfaily  applauded  by  the  Gaels*  who 
immediately  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts*  ittfomuch,  that 
though  he  had  no  Roman  troops  under  his  command,  yet 
he  found  himfelf  in  a  (hort  time  at  tfee  head  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  armed  men.  Thus  ftrengthened*  he  wrote  once 
more  to  Galba,  exhorting  him  to  efpoufe  the  common 
caufe  of  mankind,  and  put  himfeif  at  the  head  of  the  Gauls* 
who  already  conftituted  a  body  of  a  hundred  thoufand  arm* 
ed  men,  and  could,  if  neceflary,  raife  a  greater  force.  At 
the  fame  time  an  exprefs  arrived  from  thegdvernor  of  Aq%i* 
tarn,  demanding  fuccours  againft  Vindex*  Upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  thefe  important  dispatches,  Galba  aflembled  hit 
friends  before  he  retumeAan  anfwer  to  either  of  the  meflen* 
gers.  In  the  council  they  were  altnoft  all  of  opinion,  that 
he  ought  to  be  informed  how  Rome  was  inclined,  before  • 
he  declared  :  but  Titus  Vinius,  tribune  of  the  only  legion 
4n  the  province,  ftarting  up,  **  What  room  (feid  he)  is  here 
for  deliberation  ?  It  is  a  crime  even  toqaeftion,  whethe? 
or  not  we  {ball  continue  faithful  to  Nero,'  and  as  fuch  it 
will  be  panifhed  by  him.  There  is  no  medifam  5  you  mutt 
either  agree  to  the  overture  of  Vindex,  and  confider  Nero 
as  your  declared  enemy,  or  march  this  inftant  againft  a  per- 
fon  who  had  rather  have  Galba  for  emperor  than  Nero." 
This  fpeech  made  a  deep  impreflion  upon  the  mind  of  Gal- 
ba, who  was  likewife  animated  by  feveral  favourable  omens, 
and  above  all  by  a  prediction,  which  was  uttered  about  this 
time  by  a  young  virgin  of  gretit  diftinftion  in  Spain,  and 
agreed  exattly  with  another,  which  had  been  delivered  two 
hundred  years  before  ;  importing,  that  Spain  fliould  one 
day  give  a  prince  to  Rome,  and  to  the  world  a  fove reign. 
He  therefore  hefrtated  no  longer ;  but  appointed  a  certain 
day  for  the  Spaniards  to  meet  at  New  Carthage,  now  Car* 
thagena. 

The  Spaniards,  Informed  of  the  revolt  in  Gaul,  and  firft. 
pe&mg  his  defign,  obeyed  the  farnmons  with  great  alacrity y 
for  they  abhorred  the  very  name  of  Nero,  and  flocked  from 
all  quarters  to  Cafthagena,  where  Galba,  afcending  the 
tribunal,  round  which  were  placed  the  images  of  feveral 
illuftrious  perfons,  whom  Nero  had  caufed  to  be  inhumanly 

mafiacred, 
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Jnafrkcred*  openly  declared  his  defign  in  a  fpeech  addrefic<f 
to  thsft  numerous  aficmbly  5  which  he  could  not  finifli,  be- 
ing interrupted  by  the  loud  (honts  and  joyful  acclama- 
tions of  the  multitude,  faluting  him  with  one  voice,  em- 
peror and  Auguftus. 

Galba,  declining  thefe  fpecious  titles,  declared,  that  he  He  declines 
devoted  himfelf  to  thfe  fervice  of  his  country,  only  as  lieute*  *h* *****  if 
nam  to  the  fenate  and  people**    Thus  proclaimed,  he  or-«  '*#'w* 
dere<I  levies  to  be  made  throughout  the  whole  province  ;  fe- 
le£ted  a  certain  number  of  perfons  of  known  prudence  and 
experience,  and  with  them  formed  a  kind  of  fenate  ;  ap- 
pointing a  band  of  young  knights,  whom  he  called  evocati, 
to  guard  the  door  of  his  chamber ;  and  caufed  edi£ta  to  be 
fixed  up  in  every  city  of  the  province,  inviting  the  inhabi- 
tants to  join  him,  and  lend  what  affiftance  they  could  to- 
wards the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  and  the  fuccefs  of  an 
enterprize  which  fo  nearly  concerned  their  intereft.    Otho, 
who  mil  governed  Lufitania,  was  the  firft  who  declared  for 
Galba,  fending  him  all  his  gold  and  filver  plate  to  turn  into 
money  ;  and  likewife  his  domeftics,  who  were  more  ac» 
cuftomed  to  a  court,  and  knew  better  than  Galba's,  how  to 
ferve  an  emperor  *.  * 

The  firft  tidings  of  the  revolt  of  Vindex  and  the  Gauls,  Nero  is  not 
came  to  Nero  at  Naples ;  but  he  was  fo  far  from  being  af-  flfefied 
fefted  with  it,  that  he  rather  feemed  to  rejoice  at  the  news,  *?!!* ttl§ 
as  affording  a  plaufible  pretence  to  plunder  thofe  wealthy  /j^  rfwife 
provinces ;  fo  that  he  continued  to  fing,  play,  and  a£k  upon  ofFindex* 
the  ftage,  as  ufual,  for  eight  days  fucceffively,  without  iflu- 
ing  any  orders  for  fuppreffing  the  revolt,  or  even  writing  or 
fpeakingtoanyperfon  on  thefubjeft:  he  was  only  once  heard 
to  fay,  upon  receiving  letters  of  a  later  date,  exaggerating 
the  impending  danger,  that  he  would  make  Vindex  and 
the  Gauls  pay  dear  for  difturbing  his  pleafures.     At  length 
the  edifts  of  Vindex,   filled  with  mod  bitter  inve&ives, 
roufed  him  fo  far  as  to  write  to  the  fenate,  recommending 
to  the  fathers  the  revenging  of  the  injuries  offered  to  him, 
the  fathers,  and  the  whole  republic,  and  excufing  his  ab- 
fence  with  the  pretence  of  an  inflammation  in  his  throat  (T). 

But 

*  Suet,  in  Galba,  cap.  to.    Dro,  lib.  Ixiv.  p.  730.    Plut.  in  Ga(b« 
*  Suet,  in  Galba,  cap.  16,  &  Plut.  in  Vit.  Oth. 

(T)  He  refented  nothing  fo  would  quit  his  adopted  name, 

much  as  Vindex's  calling  him,  and  refume  that  of  his  family, 

i&  one  of  his  edi&s,  anunfkilful  Jin<;e  they  reproached  him  with 

harper,  and  A  henobarbus  inflead  it,  as  a  name  to  be  afhamed  o£» 

of  Nero.    He  declared,  that  he  The  other  imputation  affected 
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But  the  alarm  increafmg,  afad  ihfeffengers  arriving  with  dik 
agreeable  accounts,  he  at  length  left  Naples  in  great  dif- 
may,  and  repaired  to  Rome.  However,  his  fear  was  much 
abated  by  obferving  on  the  road  a  tomb,  on  which  was  en- 
graved a  Gaul  overcome  by  a  Roman  knight,  who  dragged 
him  on  the  ground  by  the  hair.  This  frivolous-prefage  fo 
revived  him,  that  he  returned  thanks  to  the  gods  for  fuch 
an  aufpicious  omen.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  city,  inftead 
of  aifembling  the  fenate  or  people,  he  only  fummoned  fome 
df  the  principal  men  to  his  palace.;  and,  after  a  feort  con- 
sultation, in  which  no  refolution  was  taken,  he  wafted-  the 
reft  of  the  day  in  (hewing  his  counfellors  certain  mufical 
inftrornents  lately  invented  by  hirpfelf,  ai*d  fo  contrived 
as  to  play  by  water.  Here,  entirely  forgetful  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  hrm,  he  difcourfed  of  the  nature  and  work- 
manfhip  of  each,  promifing  to  produce  them  upon  the  ftage, 
"  provided  Vindex  would  give  him  leave." 

However,  he  wrote  to  the  fenate,  complaining  of  Vindex, 
fct  a  price  upon  his  head,  recalled  the  troops  that  were 
on  their  march  towards  Albania,  and  ordered  the  legion* 
in  Iilyricum  to  be  immediately  trattfported  into  Italy  (U). 
Is  alarmed  He  feemed  to  defpife  Vindex,  and  to  be  under  no  appre- 
of  ths  rt~  henfion  of  the  Gauls  ;  but  intelligence  being  brought  of 
volt  of  t{je  revolt  of  Galba,  juft  as  he  was  going  to  fupper,  he  wa» 
fo  ftruck  with  it,  that  he  remained  a  long  time  motionlefs, 
withoyt  being  able  to  utter  a  fingle  word.  When  he  re- 
covered, he  overturned  in  a  violent  rage  the  table,  tore  hi* 
garments,  broke  in  pieces  two  cups  of  great  value,  and, 
dafhing  his  head  againft  the  wall,  cried  out,  he  was  un- 
done ;  his  misfortunes  were  without  example  ;  his  empire 
was  feized,  while  he  was  ftill  alive,  and  become  the  prey 
df  an  ufurper.  However,  he  could  not,  even  in  the 
height  of , his  confirmation  and  fear,  refrain  from  his  ufual 


Complains 
of  Vindex, 


Galba. 


him  (till  more;  he  could  not 
bear  it ;  but  in  the  tranfports  of 
liis  palBon  broke  out  into  bitter 
Invectives  againil  Vindex,  abuf- 
ihg  him  as  one  entirely  ignorant 
df  an  art,  which  he  had  with  his 
own  induftry.  and  indefatigable 
pains,  refined  and  brought  to 
the  greatefl  perfection  :  to  re- 
fute this  calumny,  he  played 
more  frequently  than  ever,  ob- 
ferving with  great  attention  the 
countenances  of  the  fpe&ators, 
a^idaiking  them  whether  they 


had  ever  heard  or  known  a  more 
lkilful  player  upon  the  harp  than 
himfelt. 

(U)  We  are  told,  that  when 
news  were  brought  to  Vindex, 
that  Nero  had  .promifed  ten 
millions  of  fefterces  to  any 
one  who  fhould  bring  him  hi* 
head,  he  anfwered  with  great 
oalmefs,.  **  Whoever  brings 
Nero's  head  to  me  (hall,  it 
he  pleafes,  have  mine  in  ex- 
change." 
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debaucheries  ;  but  ptfffued  his  former  courfe  of  life,  feaft- 
iHg,  revelling,  and,  upon  receiving  news  from  the  pro- 
viriceS  thai  fee'med  the  leaft  favourable  to  his  affairs,  jeft- 
ing  and  ridiculing  the  heads  of  the  rebellion.  He  even 
appeared  ffi  the  theatre ;  and  becaufe  one  of  the  aftors  per- 
formed his  part  fo  as  to  deferve  extraordinary  applaufe,  he 
reprimanded  him  for  invading  the  rights  of  the  emperor  *. 
In  the  meW  the  feriate,  through  fear  and  flattery,  declared 
Galbaa  traitor,  and  ah  enemy  to  his  country.  In  confe- 
rence of  this  fentence,  Nero  immediately  feized  his  eftate, 
aYid  commanded  it  to  be  put  up  to  auction  ;  a  circumftance 
which  Galbi  no  fooher  underflood,  than  he  in  his  turn  ex- 
posed to  fale  Nero's  eftate  in  Spain,  and  found  a  great  num^ 
ber  of  purchafersV 

This  intuit  enraged  Nero  to  fuch  a  degree,  tftat  in  the  His  dejpi. 
flrft  trarirports  of  his  fury,  he  refolved  to  tend  perfons  into  rfu  "/»/*- 
all  the  provinces,  to  murder' the  governors  and  commanders  tm* 
of  the  armies,  oh  pretence  of  their  being  privy  to  the  con* 
(piracy;  to  order  alt  the  exiles  to  be  maflacred,  left  they 
ftrould  join  the  revolfers ;  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  Gauls  irf 
Rome,  as  accomplices  and  favourers  of  their  countrymen  ; 
to  poifoh  the  whole  feriate  at  ah  entertainment ;  to  fet  fire 
to  the  city,  and  at  the  fame  time  let  loofe  the  wild  beafts 
kept  for"  the  public  fpe&acles,  that  the  people  being  divert- 
ed from  extinguifhing  the  flames,  their  deftrudlion,  and 
the  deftru&ion  of  the  city,  might  be  the  more  inevitable.  * 
But  dropping,  upon  farther  confideration,  thefe  barbarous 
defigns,*  not  out  of  remorfe,  but  defpair  of  effecting  them, 
he  refolved  to  march  in  perfon  againft  the  rebels  ;  and  de-  betofes 
pofing  the  two  confuls,  Silius  and  Trachalus,  entered  alone  both  tin 
upon  the  cbnfulfhip,  pretending  an  ancient  prediftion,  im-  confuls* 
porting,  th'a't  when  Rome  had. but  one  conful,  by  him  the 
Gauls  (hould  be  overcome.     Having*  therefore  affumed  the 
fafces,  and  other  marks  of  the  confular  dignity,  he  ordered 
levies  to  be,  made  throughout  Italy,  named  the  officers  who 
were  td  command  under  him",  and  caufed  a  great  number 
of  waggons  to  be  got  ready  for  conveying  with  fafety,  not 
the  engines  of  war,  but!  his  mufical  inftruments,  and  the 
decorations  of  the  ftage ;  for  he  was  fo  daftardly  as  to  de-  Bis  metn- 
clare  to  his  intimate  friends,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  try  »///. 
his  fortune  with  the  rebels  in  the  field,  but  upon  his  arrival 
in  the  province,  to  prefent  himfelf  without  arms  before  the 
armies,  to  weep,  and  with  fighs  and  tears  beg  forgivenefs 
of  his  former  conduct;  which  if,  touched  with  cofnpaflion, 


r  Suet.  lib.  vi.  c*p,  4*.  *  Plut.  Vit  Galb.   Plin,  lib.  xxxvii. 
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they  fhotikr  grant  bim,  he  defigncd  to  engage  and  fix  theft 
affe&ions,  by  diverting  them  with  plays  and  fongs  of 
triumph,  which,  he  faid,  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  be- 
gin to  compofe. 

In  the  mean  time  Galba's  party  daily  gained  new  ftrength; 
all  the  governors  of  the  provinces  declaring  for  him,  except 
Clodius  Macer,  who  commanded  in  Africa,  and  L.  Rufua 
Verginius,  or  Virginius,  governor  of  Upper  Germany, 
where  be  had  under  bis  command  fome  of  the  bed  legions 
in  the  whole  empire.  The  latter  even  marched  againft  Vin- 
dex with  all  his  forces,  and  being  joined  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Treves,  the  capital  of  Belgic  Gaul,  and  powerfully  affift- 
ed  in  Celtic  Gaul  by  the  cities  of  Langres  and  Lyons,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  city  of  Befancon,  which  he  befieged* 
Upon  this  intelligence,  Vindex  marched  to  the  relief  of  the 
place  ;  but  upon  his  arrival  Virginius  defiring  an  interview 
with  him,  the  two  generals  had  a  private  conference,  itl 
which  they  agreed  to  aft  againft  Nero ;  but  Virginius  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  declare  for  Galba.  After  a  long 
confultation,  Vindex  returned  to  his  troops,  and  with  them 
advanced  to  Befancon,  in  order  to  take  pofleffion  of  the 
place,  purfuant  to  the  private  agreement  of  the  two  chiefs. 
Virginius's  men,  believing  that  Vindex  defigned  to  attack 
them,  marched  out  without  their  general's  orders,  attacked 
the  Gauls,  who  were  altogether  unprepared  for  an  engage- 
ment, and  with  great  daughter  put  them  to  flight  (W). 

Vindex  after  the  battle  deftroyed  himfelf,  and  after  his 
death  the  victorious  legions  defaced  the  images  of  Nero, 
and  importuned  Virginius  to  accept  the  empire,  faluting 
him,  "  Caefar,  Emperor,  and  Auguftus."  Virginius  was  de- 
fcended  of  an  equeftrian  family ;  and  had  on  many  ocicaiions 
fignalized  his  prudence,  valour,  equity,  and  the  virtues  and 
endowments  requifite  in  a  brave  commander,  or  an  excellent 
citizen  a.  Dio  Caflius  aflures  us,  that  he  might  have  eafily 
feized  on  the  empire,  had  he  but  feconded  the  ardent  wiflies 
*  of  the  troops  under  his  command.  But  either  out  of  a  great- 

*  Tacit.  Hid.  lib.  i.  cap,  52.    Dio,  p.  7*6.    Plin.  lib.  ii.  ep.  1. 


(W)  Thus  Dio  Caflius  (1); 
but  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the 
two  armies  engaged  in  defiance 
of  the  orders  of  their  com- 
manders, who  did  all  that  lay 
in  their  power  to  divert  them 

(1)  Dio,  lib.  lxiii.  p.  715. 


from  that  wild  refolution  (2). 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  the  two 
armies  engaged,  and  that  twen- 
ty thoufand  Gauls  were  killed 
upon  the  fpou 


(*)  Piut.  Vit.  Galb. 
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nefs  of  foul  truly  heroic,  or  a  lively  apprehenfion  of  the 
evil  confequences  which  would  inevitably  accrue  from  al- 
lowing the  foldiery  to  choofe  an  emperor,  he  not  only  re- 
jected their  offer,  but  refolutely  declared,  that  he  would  yirgimw 
neither  take  upon  himfelf  the  fovereign  power,  nor  fuffer  reJ*f<sth 
any  one  elfe  to  aflume  it,  who  wag  not  appointed  by  the  tm^ir§* 
fenate,  to  whom  alone  the  difpofal  of  the  empire  belonged. 
The  fame  anfwer  he  returned  to  the  foldiery,  when  upon 
the  news  of  Nero's  death  they  again  importuned  him  to  ac- 
cept of  the  empire  b. 

The  death  ofVindex,  and  declaration  of  Virginius,  not  The  bad 
to  fuffer  any  one  to  aflume  the  fovereignty  without  the  con-  /'»*"w 
fent  of  the  fenate,  exceedingly  perplexed  Galba.  Befides,  &£?&*** 
it  was  reported,  that  the  legions  commanded  by  Virginius,  ******' 
finding  they  could  not  perfuade  their  general  to  accept  of 
the  empire,  threatened  to  return  to  Nero  ;  while  fome  of 
Galba's  own  troops,  repenting  of  the  new  oath  they  had 
taken,  attempted  to  abandon  him ;  and  certain  Haves,  .whom 
one  of  Nero's  freedmen  had  prefented  him  with,  formed  a 
confpiracy,  and  would  in  all  likelihood  have  difpatched  him, 
*had  they  not  difcovered  themfelves  by  exhorting  one  an- 
other, as  Galba  was  paffing  through  a  narrow  ftreet  to  his 
baths,  not  to  let  flip  fo  favourable  an  opportunity.  The 
new  emperor,  therefore,  in  the  utmoft  confternation,  wrote 
to  Virginius,  earneftly  foliciting  him  to  a&  in  concert  with 
him  againft  Nero,  the  common  enemy  of  mankind,  and  to 
give  his  afEftance  to  the  great  work  of  reftoring  Rome  to 
her  ancient  liberty.  We  are  ignorant  what  anfwer  Virgi- 
nius returned ;  but  it  feems  to  have  been  unfavourable  to 
his  defign,  firice  he  retired  a  few  days  after  with  his  friends 
to  a  city  in  Spain  called  Clunia,  quite  difheartened,  repent- 
ing of  what  he  had  done,  and  ready  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
himfelf c.  The  levies  commanded  to  be  raifed  at  Rome 
by  Nero  went  on  bmt  flowly ;  far  though  he  fummoned  all 
the  tribes  to  take  the  military  oath,  yet  no  one  appeared  fit 
to  bear  arms  5  inforauch  that  he  was  obliged  to  iflue  an  edi&, 
ordering  all  matters  to  furnifli  a  certain  number  of  Haves, 
whom  he  enfranchifed  and  lifted  among  his  troops.  He 
like  wife  obliged  perfons  of  every  rank  and  profeffion  to  con- 
tribute the  greateft  part  of  their  yearly  income  towards  the 
intended  expedition,  according  as  they  were  rated  in  the 
books  of  the  cenfdrs. 

Thefe  heavy  impofitions,  together  with  his  foolifli  and  **"*  ***- 
unfeafonable  delicacy  (for  he  would  receive  no  money  but  JJjJjJ1** 
what  was  new  coined),  incenfed  the  people  fo  highly,-  that  ]Smi 

6  Plut.  Vit.  Galb.  «  Suet.  cap.  io« 
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they  openly  oppofed  the  colle&ors,  felling  them,  that  thjp 
beft  and  moft  ready  means  of  •  fupplying  the  prince  with  mo? 
ney,  was  to  oblige  the  informers  to  refund  die  immenfe 
fums  they  had  earned  by  their  infamous  pr^&ices  .*•     As  » 
famine  began  to  be  felt  in  the  city,  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace wa§  heightened  by  the  arrival  of  a  (hip  from  Egypt;  at 
.that  time  the  .granary  of  Rome,  npt  laden  with  corn,  a* 
was  expected,  but  with  land  for  the  gladiators  and  wreftlers. 
Upon  this  occaGon,  the  people  rpfe  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner, overturned  in  the  night  moft  of  the  emperors  ftatues, 
broke  his  images,  plundered  the  houfes  of  his  friends  and 
favourites,  and  committed  innumerable  diforders,  no  one 
Js  alarmed  offering  to  appeafe  or  reftrain  them.     At  the  fame  time 
at  ^t'fth     ^CWS  arr*ve<*  °^  l^e  revolt  of  the  legions  in  Qermany,  which 
*Qerman  *    ^°  *&*&*-&  Nero,  that  he  inclofed  poifon  in  a  golden  box, 
kgions*       .and  went  immediately  into  the  Serviiian  gardens,  whence 
fee  difpatched  the  freedmeo,  in  whom  he  chiefly  confided, 
jto  Oitia,  to  aflemble  his  fleet,  fceing  refolved  to  fail  to 
Egypt,  whither  he  had  already  ferit  fpme  German  troops. 
However,  before  he  left  the  palace,  he  founded  the  tribunes 
and  centurions  of  his  guards,  afking  them  whether  they  * 
were  difpofed.to  accompany +im  in  his- flight?     But  fome 
of  them  evading,  others  pofitiyely  refuting  to  attend  him, 
and  one  of  them  crying  out,  4f  Ufque  adeone  mpri  miferum 
jeft?  Is  it  fo  dreadful  a  thing  to  die?"  he  was  quite  diftra&ed 
and  confounded  in  his  thoughts ;  refolving  at  one  time  to 
J&y  to  the  Parthians,  at  another  to  addrefs  Galba  as  a  fup- 
pliant,  to  appear  in  public  clad  in  deep  mourning,  and  with 
all  poffible  humility  and  dejection  implore  the  forgivenefij 
of  the  people  for  his  former  conduct ;  and,  if  he  found  them 
inflexible,  to  befeech  the  government  of  Egypt.     To  thia 
purpofe  an  oration  was  found  after  his  death  among  the  reft 
of. his  papers;  but  he  was  deterred  from  delivering  it  by  an 
apprehenfionof  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  outrageous  mul- 
titude before  he  could  reach  the  roftra. 
Js  betrayed       He  therefore  put  off  taking  any  refolutipn  till  the  next 
by  Nym-       day#     Jn  the  mean  time,  his  ruin  was  completed  by  one 
^abandwd    whom  he  leaft  in{Pc£ted>  Nymphidius  Sabinus,  who,  though 
by  his         °f  a  raean  defcent,  had  been  by  Nero,  upon  the  death  of 
guards.       Fenius  Rufus,  appointed  colleague  of  TJgellinus  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  now  entertained  thoughts 
of  feizing  the  fovereignty  for  himfelf.  '  However,  he  did 
not  immediately  declare  his  ambitious  views  j  but  pretend- 
ing to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Galba,  allured  the  guards,  that 
Nero  was  fled,  and  promifed  them  fuch  fums  as  neither 

«*  Suet.  cap.  44 
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Gatba  ner  any  other  was  able  to  difcharge.    Thk  prornif* 
fee  u  red  for  the  prefent  the  empire  to  Galba,  occasioned  af* 
terwards  the.  lofs  of  it,  and,  finally,  produced  the  tfeftruo 
$ion   of  Nymphidius  and  the  guards  themfelve*.:  for  th* 
foldiery,  thus  deceived,  ;and  tempted  by  ,the  promifes  pjf 
Nymphidius,  abandoned  Nero,  notwithftanding  their  Jong 
and  fworn  fealty  to  the  houfe  of  the  C*fars,  and  proclaimed 
Galba  emperor ;  even  Tigellinua,  the  chief  author  of  thf 
crimes  that  rendered  Nero's  name  fo  odious  and  deteftable, 
forfook  and  betrayed  him  in  thJ6  extremity.    The  emperor, 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  treafonable  practices  of 
Tigellinus,  awaked  about  midnight  \  when  underftanding, 
to  hi6  unfpeakable  iurprig? ,  that  his  guards  were  retired, 
lie  leaped  out  of  bed,  {em  in  great  hafte  for  his  friends,  and  His  fright 
none  of  them  obeying  the  fummons,  went  at  lad  in  perfon,  and  CGn- 
attended  by  a  few  domeftiqs,  to  their  feveral  houfes  5  but  flirnaiu>n* 
finding  the  doors «eyery-vphere  (hut,  and  no  one  deigning 
even  to  return  an  anfwer  to  his  prayers  and  entreaties,  he 
Jiaftily  returned  to  his  chamber,  which  he  found  rifled,  and 
stripped  of  all  the  furniture.    The  golden  box,  in  which  he 
kept  the  poifon,  prepared  by  the  infamous  Locufta,  being 
likewife  carried  off,  he  fent  for  Spicillus,  a  celebrated  gla- 
diator, to  difpatch  him ;  but  neither  he,  nor  any  otljer  be- 
ing found  to  undertake  that  talk,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of 
defpair,  '-*  ySThaM  have  I  in  this  forlorn  condition  neither 
friends  nor  enemies  ?**   Which  words  he  had  fcarce  uttered,  pi;gJfrom 
when  he  hurried  out  with  a  defign  to  throw  himfelf  into  Rome. 
the  Tiber  5  but  he  fuddenly  flopped,  and  wifhed  for  fome 
private  place  to  recoiled  himfelf,  and  refume  hi?  courage. 

Hereupon  Phaon,  -one  of  his  freednien,  offered  him  his  . 
country-houft*  fituated  between  the  Salarian  and  Nu men- 
tan  roads,  about  four  miles  from  the  city.  He  accepted  the 
offer,  and,  without  farther  delay,  attended  only  by  four 
perfons,  of  whom  Sporua  was  one,  left  Rome,  meanly  ap- 
parelled and  woflfe  mounted,  concealing  his  faqe  through 
iiearof  being  discovered*  JJpon  his  fetting  out,  he  was 
terrified  and  difmayed  by  dreadful  flafties  of  lightning,  and 
a  violent  earthquake,  as. if  the  ghofts  of  the  many  perfons 
ie  had  murdered  were  rifing  up,  fays  Dio,  againft  the  un- 
merciful tyrant.  As  he  paffed  the  camp  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  he  heard  *hem  curfipg  him,  and  wishing  profperity 
and  fuccefs  to  Galba.  A  paflenger,  whom  he  met  on  the 
road,  perceiving  him  and  his  attendants,  "  Thefe  (faid 
he),  are  no  doubt  in  purfuit  of  Nero:"  another  aiked  bina,  •»'•• 

-"  What  news  of  Nero  in  the  city  ?"  His  boife.ftarting  at 
the  fight  of  a  carcafe  that  lay  in  the  way,  the  covering  of 
his  face  was  (taken  off,  and  he  twa$  kaown-hy  a  foldier  of 
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the  praetorian  guards,  named  Mifficius,  who  Muted  him 
with  the  title  of  emperor.   This  falutation  fo  alarmed  Nex-o 
and  his  attendants,  that  at  the  firft  turning  they  quitted 
their  horfes,  and  betaking  themfelves  to  a  narrow  path, 
crept  with  much  difficulty  through  bufhes  and  briars  to  the 
wall  which  iticlofed  Phaon's  grounds,  who  intreatgd  the 
emperor  to  conceal  himfelf  in  a  fand-pit,  till  he  (hould  find 
means  to  introduce  him  with  more  iiecrecy :  but  Nero  an— 
fwered,  that  he  would  not  be  buried  till  he  was  dead;  and 
lay  concealed  among  the  briars,  while  Phaon  examined  the 
wall,  to  fee  if  he  could  be  admitted  undifcovered. 

In  the  mean  time  Nero,  prcfled  with  thirft,  took  water 
out  of  a  ditch  with  his  hands,  faying,  *'  To  this  liquor  is 
Nero  reduced  :"  he  likewife  cleared  with  his  own  hands  his 
garments  of  the  briars  that  had  duck  to  them.  In  order  to 
procure  a  more  private  accefs  to  the  houfe,  a  hole  was 
Opened  in  the  wall,  through  which  he  was  dragged,  apd 
conveyed  into  a  room  very  indifferently  furniihed,  where 
he  pafled  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  part  of  the  foU 
lowing  day,  in  fuch  agonies  as  can  hardly  be  exprefcd, 
alarmed  at  the  leaft  noile  he  heard,  apprebenfive  that  af- 
faflins  were  come  to  murder  him,  and  not  daring  to  fpeak 
through  fear  of  being  difcovered.  He  now  repented  of  the 
many  crimes  he  had  committed,  wifhed  he  had  purfued  a 
virtuous  condu£k,  was  fenfible  that  thofe  who  had  ad vi fed 
the  meafures  he  had  followed  were  his  greateft  enemies, 
and  had  conftantly  in  his  mouth  the  following  words,  taken 
out  of  a  tragedy,  intitled  CEdipus  Banifticd,  the  laft  in 
which  he  had  a&ed :  c«  My  father,  mother,  and  wife  doom 
me  to  deftru&ion  e.M  As  thofe  who  attended  him  were 
conftantly  foliciting  and  importuning  hirr*  to  prevent,  by  a 
voluntary  death,  the  dangers  that  threatened  him,  he  at  laft 
ordered  his  grave  to  be  dug,  and  wood  and  water  to  be  pro- 
vided for  waihing  and  burning  his  body,  lamenting  while 
he  gave  thefe  orders  in  a  manner  altogether  unmanly,  and 
often  repeating,  with  many  fighs  and  tears,  <4  What  an 
artift  will  the  world  lofe  ! f" 

The  news  of  Nero's  flight  filled  the  city  with  joy;  the 
fenate  aflembled  early  in  the  morning,  and  proclaimed 
Galba  emperor ;  and,  having  taken  the  ufual  oaths  to  the 
new  fovereign,  declared  Nero  an  enemy  to  the  ftate,  and 
doomed  him  to  be  punilhed  more  majorum.  One  of  Pha- 
on's friends  immediately  difpatched  a  courier,  acquainting 
him  with  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  fenate.  As  foon  as  the 
pefl'enger  appeared,  Nero  fnatched  the  letter  out  of  his 
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hand  5  and  finding  that  he  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the 
ftate,  and  doomed  to  be  puniflied  more  majorum,  he  afked, 
what  kind  of  punHhment  that  was.  He  was  informed 
that,  purfuant  to  the  fentence  of  the  fenate,  he.  was  to  be 
ftripped  naked,  his  head  to  be  fattened  in  a  pillory,  and 
he  in  that  poilure  to  be  whipped  to  death ;  a  description 
which  fo  terrified  him,  that  he  fnatched  in3  two  daggers, 
which  he  always  carried  about  with  him,  feemingly  deterr 
mined  to  anticipate  in  that  inftant  the  execution  of  fo  cruel 
«  fentence  by  a  voluntary  death;  but  after  trying  their  ggtra„ 
points  with  a  trembling  hand,  he  fheathed  them  again,  grtat 
faying,  that  his  fatal  hour  was  not  yet  come :  then  turn-  meamufi* 
ing  to  Sporus,  be  defired  him  to  begin  his  complaints  and 
lamentations,  fince  the  fatal  moment  approached.  He  be- 
trayed fuch  cowardice  as  to  intreat,  with  many  tears,  that 
fome  of  his  attendants  would,  by  their  example,  encourage 
him  to  die  with  refolution  and  intrepidity.  But  none 
(hewing  the  lead  inclination  to  animate  him  at  the  expence 
of  their  own  lives,  he  drove  to  raife  bis  drooping  fpirits 
with  the  following  words :  **  Courage,  Nero,  courage  I 
fuch  pufillanimity  in  an  emperor  is  bafe  and  difhonourabie ; 
the  pains  of  death  are  but  ihort  and  momentary ;  ftrike 
boldly." 

Thus  he  continued  animating  himfelf,  but  to  no  efFe&j 
till  hearing  the  noife  of  fome  horfemen  fent  by  the  fenate 
to  feize  him,  and  bring  him  alive  to  Rome,  he  exclaimed, 
.  in  a  Greek  verfe,  • 

A  djfrnal  noife  of  horfes  ftrikes  my  ears  j 

and,  drawing  a  dagger,  put  it  to  his  throat  $  but  his  cou- 
rage failing  him,  he  befought  Epaphroditus,  his  freed, 
man  and  fecretary,  to  give  him  his  afiiftance.  He  com- 
plied with  great  relu&arice,  and  paid  dear  for  it,  being  af- 
terwards put  to  death  by  Domitian  for  imbruing  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  the  Caefars.  Before  he  was  entirely  dead, 
the  centurion  fent  by  the  fenate  to  apprehend  him,  entered 
the  room  5  and  pretending  he  was  come  to  his  relief,  endea- 
voured to  ftop  the  blood  :  Nero  gave  him  no  other  anfwer 
than,  "  It  is  too  late :  is  this  your  fidelity  and  allegiance  ?"  ^r*  of  FJ« 
With  which  words  he  expired,  his  eyes  flaring  in  a  fright-  A*i' 7' 
ful  manner,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  fpeftators  B.  tj.  C.  S17. 

Upon  the  firft  rumour  of  his  death,  one  of  Galba's  freed- 

men,  not  trufting  to  common  report,  repaired  to  the  place  His  dtath. 
where  his  body  lay ;  and  having  beheld  the  lifelefs  carcafe 
extended  on  the  ground,  all  covered  with  gore,  haftened 

1  Sueton.  cap.  49. 
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to  Spain  with  the  important  tidings*.  Many  others, 
prompted  J>y  the  like  curiofity,  flocked  to  Phaon's  country* 
houfe.  His  death  being  no  longer  queftioned,  the  joy  of 
The  joy  of  die  Roman  people  was  fo  great  and  univerfal,  that  they 
tht  Roman  paraded  the  ftre^ts  with  fuch  caps  on  their  heads,  as  were 
t*t"*  worn  by  manumitted  flaves,  congratulating  one  another 
.  upon  their  deliverance  from  fo  hard  a  bondage,  overturned 
and  daihed  in  pieces  moft  of  Nero's  ftatues,  and  killed  as 
many  of  his  friends  as  fell  into  their  hands.  Such  was  the 
miferable  end  of  Nero,  the  fixth  emperor  of  Rome,  who 
by  his  unparalleled  iniquities,  deferved  the  misfortunes 
'which  befel  him.  He  died  in  the  thirty-firft  year  of  his 
age,  having  reigned  thirteen  years  and  about  eight  months. 
We  need  not  enlarge  on  his  chara£ter,  fince  the  name  of 
Nero  is  by  moft  nations  made  ufe  of  emphatically  to  ex* 
prefo  a  barbarous,  furious,  and  abandoned  tyrant.  Pliny 
calls  him  the  common  enemy  and  fury  of  mankind  *,  and 
moft  writers  exhibit  him  as  the  pattern  of  a  roerctlefs  ty- 
rant }  and  indeed  his  whole  life  feems  to  have  been  a  coa- 
ftant  ftruggle,  to  (hew  how  abandoned ly  wicked,  how  exe* 
crably  bad  a  human  creature  can  be,  when  vetted  with 
great  power.  The  only  thing  he  earneftly  commended  to 
his  attendants  before  he  died  was,  that  his  head  might  not 
be  put  off,  but  his  body  burnt  entire.  His  requeft  was  rea- 
dily granted  by  Icelus,  one  of  Calba's  freedmen,  who  like- 
wife  allowed  his  obfequies  to  be  performed  with  the  ufuai 
folemnity.  * 

Wsajhes         His  afhes  were  carefully  depofited  in  the  (lately  monu- 
depojtttd'm  ment  of  the  Domitian  family  by  his  concubine  Afte,  apd, 
the  ™onu-    two  other  women,  who,  in  his  infancy,  had  been  charged 
Domittan     w*tn  tne  care  °^  n*s  education.     He  was  not  an  eloquent 
family,        ipeaker,  Seneca  having  diverted  him,  if  Suetonius  is  to  be 
credited,  from  perufing  the  works  of  the  ancient  orators, 
left  he  ftiould  defpife  his  ftyle  and  compofitions.     He  had 
a  genius  for  poetry,  and  wrote  verfes  with  great  eafe  :  fome 
indeed  accufed  him  of  plagiarifm ;  but  from  this  imputa- 
tion Suetonius  clears  him,  alluring  us,  that  from  the  tab- 
lets on  which  he  wrote,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe 
times,  and  which  our  author  narrowly  examined,  it  evi- 
dently appeared,  that  the  verfes  were  neither  transcribed 
by  him,  nor  di&ated  by  another,  being  effaced,  interlined, 
and  corre&ed,  as  thoughts  or  expreffions  occurred  to  him, 
which  he  liked  better  k.     Though  he  died  generally  hated 
and  abhorred,  yet  the  vulgar,  abandoned  to  debauchery, 
and  corrupted  oy  the  idle  amufements  of  the  theatre  and 

h  Plut.  Vit.  Galb.  *  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  8.  k  Sueton- 
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circus,  began  foon  to  regret  the  lofs  of  a  prince,  hf  whofe  rhepotu- 
infamous  vices  they  fubfifted.    Hence  thejr  flocked  to  his  lace  regret 
tomb,  adorned  it  with  flpwers,  and  carried  his  images,  in  his  lofs. 
a  fort  of  triumph.    Vologefes  likewife,  king  of  the  Par- 
thians,  fhewed  a  particular  refpe&.for  iferoafter  his  deatfi, 
gnd  by  the  ambaffadprs,  whom  he  feqtjto  the  fen^te  to  re- 
new his  alliance  with  the  Roman  people,  earneftly  begged, 
that  the  memory  of  Nero  might  be  revered,  and  a  monu- 
ment ere&ed  to  him.     Some  eyen  pretended,  that  he  was 
.not  dead,  but  would  foon  appear  again,  and  take  vengeance 
of  his  enemies :  edi&s  were  publicly  hung  up,  faid  to  be 
iflued  by  him  j  and  foon  after  a  flave,  who  greatly  refem- 
bled  him,  and  was  no  Jefs  (killed  in  finging  and  playing 
ppon  the  harp,  attempted  to  impofe  upon  the  provinces  of 
^Jia  and  Acbaia  for  the  deceafed  prince ;  Ijut  was  fcize4 
and  executed  in  the  ifland  of  Cythnus  l. 

Several  cpunterfejt  New  appeared  afterwards ;  one  es- 
pecially in  the  reign  pf  jthe  emperor  Domitian,  near  twenty  Several 
years  after  the  true  Nero  was  dead,  created  great  difturb-  counterfeit 
ances  in  the  Eaft,  where  he  was  followed  by  vaft  crowds,  Mw. 
Artabanes,  who  then  reigned  in  Parthia,  efpoufed  his  caufc, 
and  fent  him  powerful  fuccours ;  but  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  to  abandon  the  impoftor,  and  deliver  him  up  tp 
the  Romans  l».     The  family  of  the  Caefars,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  ended  in  Caligula,  who  had  been  adopted  by  Tiberius ; 
but  never  thelefs,  as  Nero  was  defcended  from  Auguftus  by 
his  mother  Agrippina,  the  houfe  of  the  Cgefars  is  faid  to 
Jiave  ended  in  this  emperor  (X). k 

CHAP. 


I  Db,  lib.  Ixiy.  p.  73$. 
lib.  i.  cap.  z. 

(X)  The  reign  of  Nero  was 
diiVipguifhed  by  feveral  writers 
of  eminence.  Fabius  Rufticus 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  own 
time,  and  is  frequently  quoted  by 
Tacitus;  though,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  impartial  writer,  he  be- 
trayed too  much  zeal  in  extoll- 
ing Seneca,  to  whofe  friendfhip 
he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  thp  , 
plentiful  fortune  he  pofleffed. 
$.  Perfius  Fl^ccus  acquired 
great  fame  by  his  Satires.  He 
wasofanequeftrianfaoiily,alHed 
{0  the  moil  illuftrious  families 
}n  Rome.    He  was  born  in  Vo- 


9  Sueton.  cap.  57.    Tacit.  Hift. 

laterrse,  a  city  of  Hetruria.  At 
the  age  of  fixteen  he  ftudied 
philofophy,  together  with  Lq- 
can,  under  Annseus  Cornutus, 
the  famous  Stoic.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  mild  temper,  of  an 
unblemiihed  character,  of  ex- 
traordinary modeily,  and  un- 
bounded beneficence  The  fub- 
fc  jeci  of  his  fatires  are  the  faults 
of  the  orators  and  poets  of  his 
time,  whom  he  expofes  with 
great  humour  and.  elegance, 
without  fparing  Nero  himfelfi 
Caefius  Bail  us  died  about  the 
latter  end  of  Zero's  reign,  and 
left 
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CHAP.      LIU. 

From  the  Death  of  Nero  to  the  Death  of  Vt~ 
tellius,  when  the  Empire  became  hereditary  a 
fecond  Time. 

SErvius  Sulpkius  Galba,  the  feventh  emperor,  was,  by 
his  father,  defcended  by  the  Sulpitian  family,  one  of 
the  mod  ancient  and  illuftrious  in  Rome.  Sulpitius  Galba 
governed  Spain,  in  quality  of  praetor,  and  was  the  chief 

caufe 


left  behind  him  feveral  poetical 
pieces  highly  efteemed.  He 
excelled  in  lyrics ;  but  fell  far 
ihort  of  Horace  (1).  Lucan 
was  put  to  death  by  Nero's  or- 
ders. His  chief  performance 
is  his  Pharfalia,  wherein  he  de<- 
fcribes  the  war  between  Caefar 
and  Pompey,  in  the  opinion  of 
Quintilian,  more  like  an  orator 
than  a  poet  (2).  A  Greek  wo- 
man, named  Pamphyla,  gained 
great  reputation  under  Nero, 
by  a  general  hiftory,  which  fhe 
comprifed  in  thirty-three  books, 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
not  tranfmitted  to  modern 
times  (3).  Andromachus,  a 
native  of  Crete,  by  profeffion  a 
phyfician,  infcribed  to  Nero  a 
Greek  poem  on  treacle,  pre- 
served among  the  works  of  Ga- 
len (4). 

But  of  all  the  writers  who 
flourifhed  under  Nero,  themoft 
renowned,  without  difpute,  is 
the  philofopher  L.  Annaeus  Se- 
neca. He  applied  himfeif  firft 
to  theftudy  or  eloquence  under 
his  father,  and  afterwards  em- 
braced, with  great  ardour,  the 
philofophy  of  the  Stoics,  hav- 


ing for  his  inftru&ors  Attalus, 
Sotion,   and  others.     By    h» 
firft  wife,  whofe  name  has  not 
been  tranfmitted  to  us,  he  bad 
a  fon  named  Marcus.    To  his 
fecond  wife  he  took  Pompeia 
Paulina,  probably  the  daughter 
of  Pompeius  Paulinus,  who,  in 
the  firft  year  of  Nero's  reign, 
commanded    in    Lower   Ger- 
many.   Though  Seneca   pro- 
fefled  a  philofophical   life,  he 
has  been  accufed  of  many  things 
altogether  unworthy  of  thatpro- 
feffion,  DioCaffius  charges  him 
with  many  abominable  practices, 
and  even  with  having  taught  his 
pupil    Nero    thofe    unnatural 
crimes,  which  will  render  his 
name  infamous  to   the    lateft 
pofterity    (5).      Neverthelefs, 
that  writer  does  not'  betray  the 
leaft    prejudice    againft    him ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  beftows 
frequently  high  elogiums  upon 
him.    Though    he   often  de- 
claimed, with  great  zeal,  againft 
riches,  yet,  in  the  fpace  ot  four 
years,  partly  by  the  favour  of 
the  prince,  partly  by  exceflive 
ufury,  and  hunting  after  tefta- 
ments    and    inheritances,    he 


(1)  Phn.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  4.         (2)  Qnint.  lib.  x.  cap.  i.     '    (3)  Vofll 
Hilt.  Grace,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  (4)  idem,  Poet.  Grsec.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 

(s)  Dio,  in  Excerpt.  Val.  p.  685. 
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cattfe  of  the  war  with  Viriatus,  the  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Lufitanians.    He  was  aftewards  created  confui ;  but  ac- 
quired greater  renown  by  his  eloquence  than  by  the  offices 
he  bore,  being  'efteemed  the  mod  eloquent  orator  of  his 
time.   .  His  grandfon,  Sergius  Galba,  fcrved  with  great  re- 
putation under  Julius  Casfar,  and  diftinguiihed  hiihfelf  in 
the  Gaulifli  war ;  but  afterwards,  imputing  the  lofs  of  the 
corifuUhip  to  the  ill  offices  of  thedi&ator,  he  joined  Brutus 
and  Caffius,  and  was,  on  that  account,  condemned  by  the 
Pedian  law.    His  fon  Servius  Galba,  was  more  famous  for 
his  ftudies  than  his  employments  j  for  he  was  not  advanced 
above  the  degree  of  a  praetor,  when  he  publifhed  feveral 
Ynftories,  which  are  greatly  extolled  by  the  ancients.    His 
fon,  Sergius  Galba,  married  Mummia  Achaica,  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  celebrated  Q.  LutatiusCatulus  Capitolinus, 
and  great  grand-daughter  of  L.  Mummius,  who  took  and 
rafed  Corinth.    By  her  he  had  two  fons,  Caius  and  Ser- 
vius Sulpitius  Galba  the  emperor.    Caius,  having  in  his 
youth  fquandered  away  his  eftate,  led  a  retired  life  in  the 
country,   till  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  Tiberius's  reign  ; 
when,  upon  receiving  a  letter  from  that  prince,  forbidding 
him  to  draw  his  lot  for  a  province,  he  laid  violent  hands 
on  himfelf.    The  prefent  emperor  was  born  on  the  twenty-  His  birth* 
fourth  of  December,  in  the  fifth  year  before  the  common 
Chriftian  xra.      His  mother,    Mummia  Achaica,    dying 
while  he  was  an  infant,  his  father  foon  after  took  to  his  fe- 
cond  wife  Livia  Ocellina,  a  lady  of  great  quality  and  wealth. 
She  adopted  young  Galba,  who  thereupon  aflumed  the  name 
of  L.  Livius  Ocella ;  which,  however,  he  feems  to  have 
retained  but  a  fhort  fime  (Y).     He  was  well  verfed  in  all 
tHe  liberal  fciences,  efpecially  in  the  civil  law.     He  mar- 

amafled   an  immenfe  treafure.  all,  his  works  deferve  the  high- 

To  his  ufury,  and  iniquitous  ex-  eft  efteem,  for  the  refined  nio- 

tortkras,  Dio  Caffius"  chiefly  a-  rals  they  contain  and  inculcate ; 

fcribes  the  revolt  of  the  Britons,  and  every  reader  will   find  in 

Tacitus,  who  fpeaks  of  him  as  them  powerful  motives  to  em- 

favourably  as  he  thought  con-  brace,   and  excellent  rules  to 

fiftent  with  truth,  owns,    that  purfue,  a  virtuous  life. 
he  courted  popular  efteem,  and         ( Y)  We  are  told  by  Sueto- 

was  greedy  of  applaufe  (6) ;  and  nius,  that  while  he  was  one  day 

both  Suetonius  and  Quintilian  amongft  other  noble  youths  of 

tells   us,    that   he  decried  the  his  own  age  faluting  Auguftus, 

eloquence  of  the  ancient  ora-  the  emperor  laying  his  hand 

tors,  that  his  own  might  be  the  upon  his  head,  "  And  you  too, 

more  efteemed.     His  ftyle  has  my   fon,  (faid  he),  fhali  one 

been  decried  both  by  ancient  day  tafte  of  empire." 
and  modern  critics :  but  after 


(6)  Annal.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  n. 
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His  iduem*  «<*  tfpida,  defcefcded  of  an  illuftrious  family  ;  but  &<** 
rimr,  «mt-    and  the  two  fons  he  had  by  her,  dyings  he  led  ever  after  s* 
riagt9&e.  fingle  life,  xiotwithftanding  the  felicitations  of  Agripprina: 
the  mother  of  Nero,  become  a  widow  by  the  death  of  Do^- 
mrtius.     She  had  conceived  a  great  paflion  for  him*  while 
his  wife  was  living ;  which  occafioned  &  quarrel  betweeir 
her  and  the  mother  of  Lepida,  who  publicly  upbraided  her 
with  her  fcandalous  condu£t  B. 
His  fr§*         He  was,  by  the  intefeft  of  Livia,  preferred  to  employments 
Jerments.     before^  the  age  required  by  the  laws.     During  his  praetor- 
fliip,  he  diverted  th£  people,  at  the  (ports  called  Floralia, 
with  elephants  walking  upon  the  rope.     When  his  praetor- 
fhip  was  expired,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Aquitain, 
and  about  a  year  after  raifed  to  the  confuMhip,  in  which  of- 
fice he  fucceeded  L.  Domitius,  the  father  of  Nero,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Salvius  Otho,  the  father  of  Otho,  who 
was  his  fucceflbr  in  the  empire.    Caligula  named  him  to* 
the  command  of  the  legions  in  Germany,  in  the  room  of 
Getulicus;  which  truft  he  difcharged  with  great  reputation, 
having,  in  a  (hort  time,  reftored  the  ancient  difctptine, 
which  his  predeceffor  had  entirely  negledted.     Befides,  he 
repulfed,  with  great  bravery,  the  Germans,  who  had  made 
an  inroad  into  Gaul ;  an  exploit  which  gained  him  the  fa- 
vour and  efteem  of  Caligula.     Upon  the  death  of  that  em- 
peror, he  was  earneftly  folicited,  by  many  perfons  of  great 
intereft  and  power,  to  feize  the  empire  for  himfelf ;  but  he, 
without  hearkening  to  their  propofals,  obliged  his  troops  to 
take  the  ufual  oaths  to  Claudius,  who  thereupon  received 
him  into  the  number  of  his  moft  intimate  friends,  and  ever 
after  fhewed  fo  great  an  efteem  for  him,  that  being  upon 
the  point  of  fetting  out  on  his  expedition  into  Britain,  he 
poftponed  his  journey  for  feme  days,  on  account  of  a  flight 
indifpofition  which  feized  Galb'a.     Some  time  after,  Africa 
being  much  harafled  with  inteftine  troubles,  and  the  inva- 
fions  of  the  neighbouring  Barbarians,   he  was,   without 
drawing  lots,  according  to  cuftom,  fent  into  that  province 
m  quality  of  proconful,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  even  above 
thofe  who  had  gained  the  greateft  reputation  in  that  go- 
vernment.    He  remained  there  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  reftored,  with  great  pA*udence,  and  neceflary  feve- 
rity,  the:  province  to  its  former  tranquility.     Upon  his  re- 
turn from  Africa,  he  was  honoured  with  the  triumphal  or- 
naments, and  admitted  among  the  Titian  priefts,  and  the 
priefts  of  Auguftus.     From  this  time,  to  the  middle  of 
Nero's  reign,  he  led  a  retired  life,  fearful  of  giving  the  ty- 

n  Sueton,  in  Galb.  cap.  5. 
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rant  umbrage.  During  bis  retirement  he  never  ftirred  out* 
even  to  take  the  air,  without  a  cart  containing  a  vail  fum 
of  money,  that  he  might  not  be  reduced  to  want,  in  cafe 
he  fhould  hare  found  it  neceffary  to  confult  his  fafety  by  a 
fudden  flight. 

Thus  he  lived,  till  Nero,  without  folicitation,  named bim  //  appoint- 
to  the  government  of  Hifpania  Tarraconenfis.     He  governs  td  by  Ner* 
ed  that  province  eight  years,  at  firft  with  exceffive  rigour,  g^^nor 
of  which  authors  give  us  feveral  jnftances :    however,  by  t^SJ***- 
degrees  he  abated  of  his  feverity,  through  fear  of  giving  ntnfis* 
Nero  occafion  of  jealoufy,  and  abandoned  himfeif,  con- 
trary to  bis  inclination,  to  floth  and  idlenefs,  faying,  that 
no  man  could  be  called  to  account  for  doing  nothing  °.     Ne- 
▼erthdefs,  he  negleded  to  fuppfefs  the  many  bitter  lam- 
poons which  were  handed  about,  againft  Nero,  and  fung 
throughout  his  province,. or  to  enquire  after,  or  punifh  the 
authors  of  them.     He  could  not  check  the  cruelties  and  ex- 
tortions pra&ifed  by  the  imperial  procurators,  whofe  pro- 
vince it  was  to  colle£t  the  taxes  and  other  duties  belonging 
to  the  revenue ;  but  openly  (hewed  a  tender  concern  for 
tbe  fufferings  of  the  opprefled  people,  which  gained  him 
tbe  hearts  of  the  natives,  but  provoked  the  emperor's  of- 
ficers to  fucb  a  degree,  that,  at  their  inftigation,  Nero  had 
already  ordered  him  to  be  privately  difpatched.     Before 
thefe  orders  could  be  put  in  execution,  he  openly  revolted 
in  the  manner  we  have  related  *• 

We  left  Galba  at  Clunia,  a  city  of  his  province,  whither 
be  bad  retired  in  the  utmoft  confternatiori,  upon  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Vindex,  and  the  declaration  of  Virginius,  not 
to  feize  the  empire  himfeif,  nor  fuffer  any  one  elfe  to  af- 
fume  it,  who  was  not  chofen  by  the  fenate.     While  he  was 
deliberating  with  his  friends  what  meafures  to  take,  and  in 
tbe  utmoft  defpair,  ready  to  kill  himfeif,  his  freedman  Vi- 
cellius  arrived  in  feven  days  from  Rome :  underftanding," 
upon  hi§  arrival,  that  Galba  was  repofing  in  his  chamber, 
be  opened  the  door,  and  entering  in  fpite  of  his  guards, 
acquainted  him,  that  Nero  was  dead;  and  that  he  (Galba)  Galba  re- 
was  declared  emperor,  by  the  army,  fenate,  and  people,  ceives  tkt 
This  intelligence  flew  immediately  through  the  neighbour-  n™>\of 
ing  cities,  and  drew  vaft  crowds  to  Clunia  :  Galba  received  ^// 
them  in  the  moft  condefcending  manner,  and  communicated 
to  them  the  news  he  had  received.     Two  days  after,  Titus 
Vinius,  tribune  of  the  only  legion  then  in  the  province, 
having  received  from  his  friends  in  Rome  a  diftindi  account 
01  what  had  pafled  in  the  capital,  left  the  camp,  and  iron 

•  Suet,  cap.  6—9.  p  Dia,  lib,  Ixiiu  p.  725. 
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parted  It  to  his  general.    Nor.  was  it  long  before  meilengetfs 
arrived  from  the  confute  Silius  and  Trachalus,  who,  though 
depofed  by  Nero,  had,  upon  his  death,  refumed  the  fafces, 
with  the  decrees  of  the  fenate,  declaring  Galba  emperor, 
and  lifting  him  with  the  fovereign  power  '*. 
He  Jets  out       He  no  fooner  received  the  decrees  of  the  fenate  than  he 
fir  Rome*    left  Spain  and  fet  out  for  Rome,  attended  by  his  Spanifh 
guard,   by  his  chief  friends,   and  by  Otho,  propraetor  of 
Lufitania,  the  firft  governor  who  had  declared  for  him  ; 
but  advanced  {lowly,  being,  on  account  of  his  age,  carried 
» the  whole  way  in  a  litter.     The  only  perfon  whom  Galba 
feemed  to  dread  and  fufped,  was  Virginius  Rufus,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  in  Germany ;  had  ac- 
quired great  reputation  by  the  defeat  of  Vindex,  and  was 
Virginius     greatly  beloved    by  the-foldiery  :    but  he,    though  ear- 
refufes  tht   tteftly  prefled  to  afitime  the  fovereignty,  not  only  by  the 
empire.        troops  under  his  command,  but  likewife  by  deputies  from 
the  legions,  which,  by  Nero's  orders,  had  crofled  over  from 
Illyricum  into  Italy,  continued  firm  to  his  firft  refolution  of 
reserving  to  the  fenate  the  power  of  electing  an  emperor  ; 
and,  when  certain  news  were  brought  him  of  Nero's  death, 
Jie  ftill  perfifted  in  refufing  the  title  of  emperor,  though  his 
foldiers  hound  theirifeives  by  a  folemn  oath  to  fupport  him 
to  the  laft  extremity  \  and  one  of  the  tribunes,  forcing  his 
way  into  his  tent,  with  his  drawn  fword,  threatened  to  kill 
him  on  the  fpot,  if  he  continued  to  withftand  the  ardent 
wifhes  of  the  whole  army. 
Obliges  his       When  he  received  from  Rome  a  certain  account  of  the 
hgwns  to     refolutions  of  the  fenate,  he  immediately  took  the  oath  of 
acknowlege  fidelity  to  the  new  emperor,  and  perfuaded,  not  without 
G*lba.        much  difficulty,  the  troops  under  his  command  to  abandon 
all  thoughts  of  raifing  him  to  the  empire,  which  by  the  fe- 
nate had  been  decreed  to  another.     Galba  was  fo  pleafed 
with  his  loyal  and  generous  conduft,  that  he  immediately 
fent  for  him,  with  a  defign  to  have  him  near  his  perfon, 
and  confer  upon  him  fuch  rewards  as  his  fidelity  deferved. 
Virginius  received  with  the  utmoft  refpeft  Flaccus  Hordeo- 
nius,  who  was  appointed  to  command  in  his  room,  'refign- 
ed  the  army  to  him,  and  fet  out,  without  delay,  to  meet 
the  emperor,  who  already  approached  the  frontiers  of  Gaul. 
Is  received  Upon  his  arrival,  he /was  received  very  coldly  by  Galba, 
eoltih  by      without  the  leaft  token,  fays  Plutarch,  of  afFe&ion  or  ha- 
Gafba.        trC(j>  0f  gratitude  or  refentment.     The  emperor  had  a  per- 
fonal  value   and  efteem  for  him,  and  would  have  raifed 
him,,  had  he  followed  his  own  inclination,  to  the  chief  em- 

4  Plut.  Vit.  Galb. 
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ployments  in  the  ftate  :  but  Titus  Vinius,  who  had  already 
gained  a  great  afcendency  over  Galba,  and  was  jealous  of 
Virginiusj  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  eftrange  from 
him  the  mind  of  the  emperor,  and  to  put  a  ftop  to  his  pro* 
motion.  Galba,  upon  his  arrival  at  Narbonne,  received 
the  ambafladors  fent  to  him  from  the  fenate  in  a  moft 
obliging  manner,  and  invited  them  to  an  entertainment,  at 
which  he  refufed  to  make  ufe  of  the  filver  and  gold  plate 
which  belonged  to  Nero,  contenting  himfelf  with  his  own  * 
a  circumftance  which  ihewed  that  he  utterly  defpifed  all 
pomp  and  outward  appearances  of  grandeur.  However, 
he  was  foon  perfuaded  by  Vinius  to  alter  his  conduct  in  this 
particular,  and  put  upon  other  meafures,  which  haftened 
his  ruin  (Z). 

Nymphidius  Sabinus,  of  whom  we  have  fpoken  in  the  Nymphi- 
preceding  reign,  having,  by  his  immenfe  largeffes,  gained  ^UJ  S*M* 
the  affections  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  perfuading  him-  **'  */?ir'* 
felf  that  Galba,  by  reafon  of  his  infirm ides  and  old  age,  lire'*** 
would  never  reach  the  capital,  ufurped  all  the  authority  at 
ftorne.    Prefuming  upon  his  intereft,  he  obliged  Tigellinus, 
who  commanded,  jointly  with  him,  the  praetorian  guards, 
to  refign  his  commiffiom      He  made  feveral  magnificent 
and  expenfive  entertainments,  inviting  fuch  as  had  been 
confute,  or  had  commanded  armies,  diftributed  large  funis 
among  the  people,  and  with  (hews  and  other  divcrfions, 
which  he  daily  exhibited,  gained  fo  great  an  intereft  with 
all  ranks,  that  he  already  looked  upon  himfelf  as  fovereigh. 
The  fenate,  dreading  his  power,  conferred  extraordinary 
honours  upon  him,  ftyled  him  their  prote&or,  attended  him 
when  he  appeared  in  public,  and  had  recourfe  to  him  for 
the  confirmation  of  their  decrees,  as  if  he  had  been  already 
invefted  with  the  fovereign  power.    This  bafe  compliance 

(Z)  He  treated  with  the  ut-  Cornelius  Marcellus,  to  be  put 

moft    feverity   tome   cities    of  to  death,  and  with  them,  if  we 

Spain  and  Gaul  that  had  been  believe  Suetonius  (8),  even  their 

backward  in  acknowleging  him,  wives  and  children,  for  having 

publifhed  threatening  edidls  a-  refufed  to  join  him,  when  h* 

gainft  them,  and  deprived  them  firft  revolted  from  Nero.     As 

of  great  part  of  their  territories,  Galba  was  known  to  be  a  man 

loading  them  with  heavy  taxes,  of  a  humane  temper,  and  na- 

and  caufing  their  walls  to  be  turally  averfe  to  all  manner  of 

pulled  down  (7).    In  Gaul  he  cruelty,   thefe  executions  wer£ 

ordered  Vettius  Chilo,   and  in  generally  imputed  to  Vinius, 

Spain  Obultronius  Sabinus,  and  and  his  other  favourites. 

(7)  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.i,  cap.  53.  (S)  Sueton,  cap.  13. 
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His  power  elated  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  ufurped,  nbt  leifurely 
in  Rome,      and  by  -degrees,  but  all  at  once,  an  abfolute  authority. 

Though  he  afted  as  fovereign,  he  had  not  yet  openly  de- 
clared his  defign  of  feizing  the  empire ;  but  when  he  un~ 
derftood  that  Galba  was  already  in  Gaul,  and  approached 
the  borders  of  Italy,  that  Cornelius  Laco  and  Titus  Vinius 
'were  appointed  commanders  of  the  praetorian  guards,  he 
fummoned  the  officers  under  his  command;  and,  after hav- 
Attempts  to  ing  bitterly  inveighed  agafnft  Galba's  favourites,  who,  he 
ftir  up  ihe    fcx^  would  exercife  the  fame  power  and  authority  which 
^uatdTto     **ad  ^een  ufurPe(*  ^y  Tigellinus,  if  they  were  allowed  ri«ic 
«  revolt,      to  eftablifh  themfelves,  he  exhorted  them  to  fend  ambafia- 
dors  to  the  emperor,  and  require,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
army,  that  he  would  difcharge  from  his  fervice  Laco  and 
Vinius.     If  Galba  complied  with  their  requeft,  he  did  not 
doubt  but  the  whole  power  would  devolve  upon  him,  fine© 
he  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  ruin  of  Nero 
and  promotion  of  Galba ;  and  this  power  he  defigned  to 
'   make  ufe  of  againft  Galba  himfelf :  if  the  emperor  rejected 
the  petition  of  the  army,   his  refufal,  he  hoped,  would 
eftrange  their  minds  from  him,  and  difpofe  them  to  a  re- 
volt.    The  officers  did  not  approve,  of  the  motion  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  thought  it  abfurd  and  unreafonable  to  direct 
an  emperor  of  Galba's  years  and  experience,  and  tell  him 
who  of  his  friends  were  to  be  trufted,  and  who  discharged. 
Nymphidius,  therefore,  changed  his  meafures \  and,. con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Clodius  Celfus,  a  native  of  Antioch, 
his  intimate  friend,  refolved  no  longer  to  conceal  bis  defign. 
Accordingly  he  imparted  it,  without  difguife,  to  fome  of 
the  officers,  and  they  to  the  foldiers  under  their  command  j 
it  was  alfo  agreed,  that  Nymphidius  fhould  be  conveyed 
that  night  into  the  camp,  and  there  proclaimed  emperor  : 
but  Anronius  Honoratus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  touched  with 
remorfe,  affembled  his  men  in  the  evening,  renounced  the 
confederacy,  and  encouraged  them  to  continue  fteady  in 
their  allegiance  to  Galba.     The  difcourfe  of  the  tribune 
brought  all  who  heard  him  over  to  his  fentiments ;  fo  that 
they  refolved  to  maintain  inviolably  the  oath  which  they 
had  taken  to  Galba.     Moft  of  the  other  cohorts  joined 
them  i  and»  with  loud  fhouts,  again  proclaimed  Galba  em- 
peror. 
He  goes  to        Nymphidius  hearing  the  noife,  and  either. imagining  they 
the  camp.    procfaimcci  him,  or  fearing  fome  infurre&ion,  haftened  to 
i  the  camp,  by  torch-light,  and  holding  a  fpeech  in  his  hand 

compofed  by  Ciconius  Varro,  which  he  intended  to  pro- 
nounce to  the  army.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  he 
found  the  gates  (hut,  and  the  foldiers  under  arms  on  the 

ramparts. 
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t-amparts.    Thefe  circumftances  greatly  alarmed  Urn  5  but 
aoeverthdefs  advancing  nearer,  he  afked  them,  what  they 
ckfigned,  and  by  whofe  orders  they  had  taken  arms  ?  To 
this  queftion  they  anfwered  with  one  voice,  M  We  axe  de- 
termined to  acknowlege  no  other  emperor  than  Galba," 
Xtymphidius*    pretending  to  concur  in  their  fentiments, 
commended  their  fidelity ;  and  not  yet  defpairing  of  being 
able  by  large  promifes  to  gain  them  over  to  bis  intereft,  or- 
dered them  to  open  the  gates  to  their  general.   They  obey- 
ed ;  but  Nymph  idi  us,  upon  his  firft  entering  the  camp,  was 
faluted  with  a  dart,  which  Septimius,  who  marched  before 
him,  received  on  his  £hield*    The  traitor  immediately  fled ; 
but  being  elofely  purfued  by  the  foldiery,  wa*  overtaken  h  tk#* 
and  flam.    His  body  was  dragged  through  the  eamp,  and  «wfrr#^. 
next  morning  expofed  to  public  view  in  an  inclofure  made 
for*  that  purpofe  r.     Galba  being  at  the  fame  time  informed  tti$  accom* 
of  the  treafon,  and  the  puni(hment  inflidedon  the  traitor,  pfatspu* 
difpatched  orders  to  the  fenate,  enjoining  them  to  put  all  nJftf£P 
his  accomplices  to  death  without  diftin&ion.     This  com-  9^^* 
mand  was  confidered  as  murdering  fo  many  innocent  peo- 
ple, as  they  were  executed  without  being  heard  in  their 
own  defence*    Every  one  expe&ed,  from  a  man  of  Galba's 
years  and  experience,  a  quite  different  conduft ;  and  there- 
fore the  whole  city  was  greatly  alarmed  at  fuch  illegal  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  *.     But  what  occasioned  a  greater  fur-  Galba's 
prize,  was  his  ordering  Petronius  Turpilianus,  who  hzd* **feaf0*m 
been  conful  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  to  be  put  ****)***■ 
to  death,  for  no  other  crime  than  being  faithful  to  that    /JP* 
prince,  and  afting  as  general  under  him.    From  thefe  hafty 
and  illegal  executions,  it  was  generally  concluded,  that  the 
new  prince  would  not  obferve  that  moderation  in  his  ac- 
tions which  he  had  promifed  in  his  fpeeches.' 

After  a  long  and  fatiguing  march,  Galba  at  length  reach- 
ed the  Milvian  bridge,  within  twenty-five  furlongs  of  the 
city,  and  was  there  met  by  a  numerous  body  of  marines, 
who  by  Nero  had  been  formed  into  a  legion,  and  were 
come  to  addrefs  the  new  emperor  for  a  confirmation  of 
their  eftabliftiment.  Galba  either  reje&ing  their  petition,  or 
putting  off  the  affair  to  another  time,  they  grew  mutinous, 
(unrounded  the  emperor,  (topping  up  the  way  to  all  others 
who  came  to  wait  upon  him,  and,  with  a  tumultuous  noife, 
required  an  eagle  and  legionary  enfigns.  Galba,  provok- 
ed by  their  infolence,  ordered  his  horfe  to  ride  in  among 
them,  who  put  many  to  the  fword,  and  the  reft  to  flight. 
The  emperor,  not  fatisfied  with  this  feverity,  commanded 

t  Plat,  in  Vit.  Galb.  •  Tacit.  Hift.  lib,  i.*  cap.  5. 
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thofe  who  had  cfcaped  to  be  decimated  ;  fo  that,  according 
to  Tacitus,  feveral  thoufands  fell  either  by  the  fwords  of" 
the  horfe,  or  thofe  of  the  executioners  '.     But  what  con- 
tributed mod  to  render  him  both  odious  and  contemptible, 
was  his  differing  himfelf  to  be  entirely  governed,  and 
blindly  controuled,  by  his  three  favourites,  Titus  Vinius, 
Cornelius  Laco,  and  Mafcianus  Icelus,  who,  as  they  lodged 
in  the  palace,  and  were  continually  about  the  emperor, 
were  commonly  ftyled  his  pedagogues  (A).     As  the  aged 
emperor  repofed  an  entire  confidence  in  thefe  minifters, 
without  ever  enquiring  into  their  condu£t9  they  proftituted 
the  credit  and  chara&er  of  their  mafter  to  their  own  fordid 
gain  and  wicked  pafiions.    By  them  all  things  were  fold  ; 
offices,  provinces,  public  revenues,  public  juftice,  and  the 
lives  of  the  innocent  and  guilty.     He  was  old ;  they  were 
infatiable,  and  eager  to  make  the  moft  of  a  (hort  reign  ;  fo 
that  in  the  court  of  Galba  appeared  all  the  evils  and  ex* 
cefles  lately  feen  and  abhorred  in  that  of  Nero. 

His  firft  care,  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  was  to  call 
to  an  account,  and  puniih,  according  to  their  deferts,  fuch 
as  had  been  the  inftruments  of  the  late  tyrannical  admi- 
niftration.  Among  thefe,  Elius  Polycletus,  Petinus,  Patro- 
bius,  Narciflus,  all  Nero's  freedmen,  and  Locufta,  the  infa- 
mous poifoner,  were  publicly  executed,  to  the  infinite  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  the  people,  who,  with  loud  acclamations,  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  place  of  execution.  No  one  doubted 
but  Tigellinus  would  receive  the  like  fentence.  He  had 
been  the  chief  author  and  promoter  of  all  Nero's  iniquities, 


t  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.i.  cap.  6. 


(A)  Titus  Vinius  was  de- 
fcended  of  an  illuftrious  family, 
but  difgraced  it  by  his  infamous 
condu&;  being,  according  to 
Tacitus,  of  all  men  the  moil 
notorioufly  wicked.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  boldnefs  and  ad- 
drefs,  and,  according  as  he  chofe 
to  apply  his  talents,  capable  of 
performing  great  things  for  the 
public  welfare,  or  plunging  the 
ftate  in  endlefs  calamities.  Cor- 
nelius Laco,  the  other  favourite, 
whom  Galba  had  appointed 
captain  of  the  praetorian  guards 
before  he  left  Spain,  was  a  man 
of  ilender  parts,  of  bo  courage 


or  adtivity ,  but  conceited  of  .his 
own  talents.  Icelus  was  a  ma- 
numitted flave,  but  not  inferior 
to  the  other  two  in  favour  and 
authority.  Nero  had  vefted 
him,  by  the  gold  ring,  with  the 
order  of  knighthood,  and  he 
was  on  every  occafion  called  by 
an  ec^ueftrian  name,  that  of 
Martianus.  He  was  a  man  of 
infatiable  avarice,  and  is  faid, 
by  fpoil  and  rapine,  to  have 
amafled  more  wealth  in  the  feven 
months  thatGalba  reigned,  than 
the  moft  rapacious  freedman  of 
Nero  had  done  during  the  thir- 
teen years  of  his  reign, 
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had  perpetrated  many  unknown  to  him,  and  at  laft  forfaken 

and  betrayed  him.    Hence  the  execution  of  no  man  was 

more  ardently  wiflied  for,  more  vehemently  urged,  by  fuch 

as  hated,  by  fuch  as  lamented  Nero  5  both  concurring  from 

oppofite  paffions,  in  the  fame  antipathy  and  requeit :  but 

he  had,  with  immenfe  prefents,  purchased  the  favour  pf  Ttgtllinns 

Vinius,  who  protefted  him,  on  pretence  that  his  daughter  **pr*t*8td 

had  been  faved  by  Tigellinus;  and  indeed  he  had  laved  ty^1**"** 

her,  fays  Tacitus,  not  from  any  fentiment  of  clemency,  but 

purely  with  a  view  to  feeure  the  protection  of  her  father, 

fhould  a  revolution  happen  in  the  ftate  n.     Of  this  fcanda- 

lous  partiality  the  people  loudly  complained,  and  as  often 

as  the  emperor  appeared  abroad,  crowded  about  him,  de-  Tfopnpk 

manding  the  execution  of  Tigellinus.    This  they  earneftly  dem*nd  hi* 

begged  in  the  theatre,  in  the  circus,  and  at  the  gates  of  the  gxe€Mtt0Ht 

palace. 

As  the  death  of  this  execrable  inftrument  of  Nero's  ty- 
ranny was  thi|s  demanded  by  the  univerfal  voice  of  the  Ro- 
pian  people,  it  would  have  teen  but  juft,  as  well  as  politic 
and  popular,  to  facrifice  him,  though  he  had  been  lefs 
guilty  than  he  really  was,  to  the  manes  of  fo  many  illuftri- 
,  ous  Romans  murdered  by  him,  and  to  the  honeft  rage  of 
the  public.  This  meafure  would  have  obliged  both  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  Nero,  gained  the  affettions  of  the 
people,  and  ftrengthened  Galba's  party.  But  thefe  were 
fmall  considerations  with  Vinius,  in  comparifon  of  filling 
his  coffers :  in  order,  therefore,  to  fave  Tigellinus,  who  Gaiba 
had  engaged  to  pay  hirq  an  immenfe  fum,  if  he  efcaped  ***?*'  ***** 
unpuniiljed,  he  perfuaded  Galba,  who  repofed  an  entire  J^jr a* 
confidence  in  him,  not  only  to  withftand  the  ardent  wifhcs 
and  earned  folicitations  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  but  to 
check  them  with  an  edift,  wherein  he  reproached  them 
with  cruelty,  and  hoped  they  would  not  make  his  govern- 
ment appear  tyrannical,  nor  infift  upon  the  execution  of 
an  unhappy  man,  who  was  dying  of  a  confumption.  No- 
thing provoked  the  indignation  of  the  people  fo  much  as 
this  edi& ;  for  it  was  afterwards  known,*  that  Tigellinus 
had  that  day  made  a  facrifice  to  the  gods  for  his  recovery, 
which  was  followed  by  a  magnificent  entertainment  5  and 
that  Vinius,  after  having  fupped  with  the  emperor,  had 
fpent  the  whole  night  in  revelling  with  Tigellinus  :  it  was 
moreover  known,  that  Vinius  had  carried  his  daughter  with 
him  to  the  entertainment ;  and  that  Tigellinus,  after  having 
thanked  the  father  for  the  edi&,  prefented  the  daughter 

»  Tacit.  Hift,  lib.  i.  cap.  7a.    Dio,  lib.  Ixiv.  p.  7*3. 
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£rft  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  drachmas,  tod 
afterwards  with  a  necklace,  which  he  took  from  the  neck 
of  the  chief  of  his  concubines,  valued  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  more. 

Halotus,  another  of  Nero's  minifters,  and  perhaps  no  left 
liated,  on  account  of  his  enormous  cruelties  and  extortions* 
than  Tigellinus,  was  in  the  fame  manner,  and  from  the 
fame  motives*  prote&ed  by  the  authority  of  Vinius  j  and, 
in  confideration  of  an  immenfe  fum,  which  he  paid  to  that 
wicked  minifter,  he  not  only^efcaped  unpunilhed,  but  was 
preferred  to  a  mod  honourable  and  profitable  employ- 
ment *.  Thus  were  criminals,  notorioufly  guilty  of  the 
mod  glaring  iniquities,  but  pofTeffed  of  wealth  enough  to 
purchafe  the  favour  of  the  reigning  minifter,  fcreened  from 
the  punifhment  due  to  their  crimes,^  while  others,  lefe 
guilty,  were  hurried  to  execution.  This  fcandalous  par- 
tiality gained  the  minifter  what  he  chiefly  aimed  at,  im- 
menfe treafures,  but  brought  the  prince  infinite  public  ha* 
tred  5  for,  by  not  reftraining  his  minifter,  he  incurred  the 
fame  cenfure  as  if  he  had  been  perfonally  guilty  x.  , 

The  example  of  Vinius  was  followed  by  the  other  mini- 
fters and  favourites  of  the  new  emperor  5  for 'being  indulged 
in  immoderate  power,  they  expofed  to  fale  all  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  the  ftate.    His  bondmen  too  were  eager 
to  profit  by  the  fudden  funfhine,  and  to  convert  into  hafty 
gains  the  fliort  reign  of  a  mafter  already  enfeebled  with 
age.  So  that  the  people  began  loudly  to  complain  :  **  Why 
((aid  they)  was  Nero  depofed,  if  things  are  not  mended 
under  Galba  ?  Why  a  new  prince  chofen,  but  for  the  eafe 
-  of  trie  ftate,  after  a  reign  of  violence  and  tyranny  ? "  Thfc 
public  hatred,  which  the  numberlefs  iniquities  of  the  em- 
Hi/  unfea-   peror's  minifters  derived  upon  him,  was  heightened  by  hfe 
finable        ill-timed  ftri&nefs,  and  unpopular  parfimony  ;  though  his 
parfimony.    parfimony  was  chiefly  afcribed  to  Vinius,  who  was  faid  to 
have  reftrained  the  emperor's  generofrty  to  others,  that  he 
might  the  better  gratify  his  own  avarice.     While  the  em-t 
peror  endeavoured  to  reform  the  abufes,  and  retrench  the 
exorbitant  expences  that  had  prevailed  in  the  preceding 
reign,  he  ran  into  the  other  extreme.    No  man*s  wealth, 
fays  Tacitus,  did  he  ever  covet,  but  was  fparing  of  his 
.  own,  and  of  the  public  money  greedy  and  tenacious. 

As  the  treafury  had  been  quite  exhaufted  by  Nero,  who 
had  confumed  above  feventy  millions'in  profufe  penGons 
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and  donations,  Galba,  after  having  examined  every  expe- 
dient to  raife  the  neceflary  fubfidies,  preferred  to  all  others, 
as  the  moft  juft,  that  of  fupplying  the  public  at  the  expence 
of  thofe,  for  whofe  fake  the  people  had  been  impoverifhed. 
All  the  partakers,  therefore,  in  the  late  emperor's  prodiga-  He  orders 
lities,  were  called  to  account ;  and  it  was  enaSed,  that  *i**-tenths 
they  (hould  retain  only  a  tenth  part,  and  reftore  the  reft  :  °f  Zero's 
but  as  they  had  fcarce  a  tenth  left  unwafted,  having  lavifhed  //**"/-' 
the  plunder  of  the  public,  and  of  their  fellow-citizens,  in  floraL 
the  fame  riot  and  prodigality  in  which  they  had  fquandered 
away  their  own  private  fortunes,  the  emperor  obliged  thofe 
who  had  bought  or  received  anything  from  them,  to  refund 
the  whole.    For  thefe  fearches  and  exadions,  a  new  court 
was  inffituted,  in  which  prefided,  according  to  Tacitus, 
thirty ;  according  to  Suetonius,  fifty  Roman  knights ;  who 
extended  their  enquiries  even  into  Greece,  and  there  obliged 
the  players  upon  inftruments,  the  adors,  wreftlers,  chario- 
teers, the  judges  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  the  prieftefs 
of  Apollo  Delphicufi,  to  reftore  nine-tenths  of  Nero's  do- 
nations.     As   this   was    an   inquifition   without   bounds, 
many  were  afFe&ed  by  it ;  and  the  court  being  new  in  its 
inftitution,  from  the  multitude  of  officers,  the  numerous 
fuits,  heavy  and  vexatious,  every  pwt  of  the  em'pire  was  in 
a  ferment. 

The  foldiers  of  the  praetorian  guards  were  kept  quiet 
fome  time,  in  expectation  of  the  prodigious  donative,  which 
had  been  promifed  them  by  Nymphidius  in  Galba's  name, 
fuppofing  that  though  they  might  not  receive  the  whole, 
yet  the  emperor,  notwithstanding  his  meannefs,  would  not 
icruple  to  beftow  upon  them  the  fame  prefent  that  had 
been  given  by  Nero.  But  when  he  refufed  to  fulfil  the  pro-  Refufis  tht 
mife  which  had  been  made  in  his,  name,  and  ordered  only  a  fifJiey  tht 
fmall  fum,  lefs  than  had  yet  been  given  by  .any  prince,  to  uf(™  onm* 
be  diftributed  among  them,  they  could  not  refrain  from 
feditious  inveftives,  vilifying  the  emperor  for  his  old  age 
and  avarice.  This  difaffe&ion  was  heightened  by  a  faying 
of  Galba ;  a  faying,  according  to  Tacitus,  worthy  of  the 
primitive  virtue  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  commonwealth, 
but  dangerous  at  this  time,  that  he  chofe  his  foldiers, 
and  did  not  buy  them.  His  feverity  too,  in  exacting  a 
Uriel  obfervance  of  military  difcipline,  a  quality  fo  admired 
•of  old,  and  by  the  armies  ever  diftinguifhed  with  applaufe,, 
was  very  grievous  to  a  flothful  foldiery,  fcorning  the  an- 
cient difcipline,  and,  for  thirteen  years,  fo  accuftomed  to 
the  diffipated  reign  of  Nero,  that  at  this  time  they  no  lef* 
admired  the  vices  of  their  princes,  than  of  old  they  had 
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Difiharges  adored  their  virtues  f  (B).  He  difcharged  feveral  of  the 
the  German  praetorian  guards,  who  had  been  encaged  in  the  confpiracy 
€phoru  of  Nymphidius ;  and  difmiffed,  without  the  ufual  rewards, 
the  German  cohort,  which  had  ferved  the  Ca?fars  with  un- 
(hajcen  fidelity,  ordering  them  to  return  to  their  country, 
becaufe  he  fufpetted  them  more  inclined  to  Cn.  Dolabella 
than  to  him.  However,  he  took  particular  care  pf  feme 
other  cohorts  of  Germans  5  who,  having  been  fent  by  Nero 
before  him  to  Alexandria,  while  he  meditated  a  journey 
thither,  and  foon  after  recalled,  were  returned  fickly,  and 
greatly  fatigued  with  fo  long  a  voyage. 

About  the  fame  time  \hat  Julius  Vindex  revolted  in 
Gaul,  Clodius  Macer,  who  governed  Africa  hv  quality  of 
propraetor,  took  arms  againft  Nero,  levied  new  forces,  and 
formed  them  into  a  body,  which  from  him  was  called  the 
Macrian  .legion,  but  foon  after  diftanded  by  Galba,  whom 
he  refufed  to  acknowlege,  through  fear  of  being  called  to 
an  account  for  the  numberlefs  murders  and  extortions, 
which  his  unbounded  avarice  and  cruelty  had  prompted 
him  to  commit.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  without  either  ac- 
cepting or  reje&ing  the  imperial  title,  he  ftrpve  to  maintain 
himfelf  in  pofleffion  of  Africa^  and  to  famifh  the  city,  by 
flopping  the  veflels  which  thence  conveyed  cprn  to  Rome. 
He  was  inftigated  to  this  revolt,  according  to  Tacitus  *, 
chiefly  by  Galvia  Crifpinilla,,  who  had  been  the  dire£hef« 
of  Nero's  lulls,  and  afterwards,  paffing  over  into  Africa, 
had  infinqated  herfelf  into  the  favour  of  the  propraetor 
Macer.  According  to  this  account,  Macer  feems  not  to 
have  revolted  till  after  Nero's  death.    B&  that  as  it  may, 

y  Plut.  in  Vit.  Galb.  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  Suet.  cap.  16. 
Dio,  p.  7*9.  *  Tacit.  Hilt,  lib,  i,  cap.  7. 

(B)  Though  the  reft  of  his  witnefs  againft  them ;  and  that 

conduit  did  not  anfwer  his  fe-  he   recalled    from   exile  thofe 

verity  in  keeping  the  foldiery  who  had  been  baniflied  by  Nero 

to  their  duty,  yet  he  perform-  upon  the  law  of  majefty  (2). 

ed  many  things   worthy  of  a  Cafaubon  thinks  it  plainly  ap- 

prince  (1).     Zonaras  tells   us,  pears  from  an  ancient  inlcrip- 

that  he  punifhed  with  the  ut-  tion,  that  he  fupprefled  the  tax 

moft  feverity  thofe  who  had,  by  of  the  quadragefima  or  fortieth 

falfe  accufations,  occafioned  the  penny,    which  had  been  firft 

ruin  of  innocent  perfons  5  that  taken  off,  and  afterwards  reftoc- 

he  delivered  up  to  all  mafters  ed  by  Nero  (3). 
fuch  of  their  flaves  as  had  borne 

(1)  Suet.  cap.  14.  (»)  Zonar.  p.  190.  (3)  Vid.  Spanli. 

lib.  ix.  p.  793- 

he 
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he  was  flam  at  the  command  of  Galba  by  Trebonius  Garu-  ckJius 
cianus,  the  imperial  procurator  in  Africa.     As  for  Crifpi-  Macer  kill- 
nilla,  flie  returned  to  Rome  5  and  though  it  was  notorious  **}*  *m 
that  flit  had  fuggefted  the  pernicious  counfel  of  famiihing  frica  * 
the  Roman  people,  and  for  that  offence  capital  punifhment 
'was  demanded  againft  her  by  the  univerfal  voice  of  Rome ; 
yet,  by  the  connivance  of  the  prince,  and  the  favour  of  his 
minifters  (for  (he  was  both  opulent  and  childlefs),    flie 
efcaped  unhurt,  and  lived  in  perfeft  impunity  during  the 
reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius. 

About  the  fame  time  was  aflaffinated  Fonteius  Capito,  andFon- 
who  commanded  in  Lower  Germany,  by  Cornelius  A  qui-  ttiusCapin 
nas  and  Fabias  Valens,  two  tribunes,  without  waiting  for  £  Lower 
-the  emperor's  command.     It  was  believed    that  Capito,     irmaM^ 
however  abominable  his  crimes,  however  ftained  with  ava- 
rice, and  immerfed  in  impurities,  had  declined  engaging 
in  any  turbulent  counfels  \  that  having  rejefted  xhe  felici- 
tations of  Aquinas  and  Valens  to  rebel,  he  was  by  them 
charged  with  their  own  ill  faith   and  treafon ;  and  that 
Galba,  either  impofed  upon,  or  afraid  of  making  farther 
inquiry,  ratified  the  execution.     However,  both  thefe  exe- 
cutions, that  of  Macer,  as  well  as  that  of  Capito,  were  ill 
received,  this  being,  as  Tacitus  well  obferves,  the   ufual 
fate  of  a  prince  under  public  hatred,  that  every  a£tion  of 
his,  whether  good  or  evil,  is  generally  difapproved,  per- 
verfly  conftrued,  and  contributes  to  his  ruin.     Capito  was 
fucceeded  in  the  government  of  Lower  Germany  by  Aulus  VUtlliut 
Vitellius,  afterwards  emperor,  who  was  raifed  to  that  poft  governor 
chiefly  by  the  intereft  of  Vinius,  whofe  favour  he  had  gain-  ^  y™* 
ed,  by  fupporting  the  fame  faftion  in  the. circus.     Galba,  •*' 

in  conferring  upon  him  that  command,  declared,  that  he 
did  not  advance  him  out  of  any  regard  he  had  for  him,  or 
opinion  of  his  abilities,  but  becaufe  he  believed  thofe  to  be 
lefs  feared  who  were  mod  addifted  to  gluttony,  and  that 
his  keen  appetite  might  be  fatiated  with  the  plenty  of  that 
province;  fo  that  his  preferment  was  owing  to  the  con- 
tempt, and  not  to  the  efteem  of  the  emperor*. 

The  following  year,  on  the  calends  of  January,  Galba  yf  of  p, 
entered  on  his  fecond  confulihip,  having  his  favourite  mi-      a*4,9# 
nifter,  Titus  Vinius,  for  his   colleague.     He  had  fcarce  A.  D.  69. 
aflumed  the  fafces,  when  an  exprefs  arrived  from  Pompeius  u-  c«  8l9« 
Propinquus,  procurator  of  Belgic  Gaul,  informing  him, 
that  the  legions  of  Upper  Germany,  in  open  violation  of  T  \jl¥™* 
their  oath  and  allegiance,  infolently  demanded  another  em-  Germany 
per  or,  and  referred  the  free  eleftion  of  one  to  the  pleafure  revolt. 

a  Suet,  in  Vitcll,  cap.  7. 
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of  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome.    Virginias  had  been  re- 
moved from  his  government ;  and  a6  he  had  neither  been 
xeftored,  nor  preferred  to  any  other  command  or  employ- 
ment, but  treated,  in  fome  circumftances,like  a  criminal,  they 
conceived  themfelves  to  be  charged  as  delinquents,  for  hav- 
ing offered  him  the  empire.   Hordeonius  Flaccus,  who  had 
been  fent  to  fucceed  him,  they  utterly  contemned,  as  a  man 
void  of  courage  and  authority,  and,  from  bis  latnenefs  and 
the  infirmities  of  his  age,  unequal  to  the  direftion  of  the 
mod  orderly  and  peaceable  army.   Hence,  under  their  pre- 
sent frenfy,  they  were  farther  inflamed  by  his  impotent  en- 
Gafom  *•    deavours  to  re  ft  rain  them.    This  intelligence  ripened  the 
Ifrtratts      defign  about  which  Galba  bad  been  for  fome  time  deliberating 
riFmdt?   w**k  himfelf,  and  in  concert  with  his  friends,  concerning 
titn  of  a      l^e  adoption  of  a  fucceffor ;  for  he  imagined  hirnfelf  to  be 
fuuegor.     defpifed,  notfo  much  on  account  of  his  age,  as  for  want  of 
iffue.    His  favourites,  already  at  variance,  and  each  pnr- 
fuing  his  own  private  views,  were  divided  into  two  fa&ions : 
Vinius  was  for  Otho ;  Laco  and  kelus  were  combined  to- 
gether, not  fo  much  to  favour  the  tntereft  of  any  particular 
perfen,  as  to  exclude  him.  As  Vinius  had  a  daughter,  who 
was  a  widow,  and  Otho  was  not  married,  no  one  doubted 
that  an  alliance  between  them  was  intended :  Gaiba,  touched 
with  concern  for  the  commonwealth,  which,  he  thought* 
wa3  in  vain  refcued  from  Nero,  were  it  to  devolve  upon 
Otho,  the  chief  confident  of  that  prince's  impure  pleafures, 
did  not,   in  this  particular,  fuffer  hirnfelf  to  be  blindly 
guided  by  Vinius ;  but  hearing  him  patiently,  deferred  the 
farther  confideration  of  the  affair  to  another  time.     How- 
ever,  from  complaifance  to  his  chief  minifter,  he  appointed 
him  and  Otho  confuls  for  the  enfuing  year.     Hence  it  was 
generally  taken  for  granted,  that  Otho  would,  upon  his 
entering  the  confuHhip,  be  declared  Galba's  fucceflbr ;  a 
fuppofition  which  caufed  univerfal  joy  among  the  foldiery, 
who,  in  general,  favoured  Otbo,  and  among  the  courtiers 
•of  Nero,  who  were  pafiionate  for  a  prince  that  fo  much 
refembled  their  former  patron.    While  Gaiba  was  deliberat- 
ing about  the  choice,  and  deferring  it  from  day  to  day, 
alarming  intelligence  was  brought  from  Upper  Germany ; 
for  the  legions  being  fummoned,  according  to  cuftom,  on 
the  calends  of  January,  to  take  the  ufual  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  emperor,  had  defiroyed  his  images  and  broken  his  ftatues, 
openly  declaring,  that  they  would  never  acknowlege  Galba, 
fwore  allegiance  to  the  ftoman  fenate  and  people.     In  coo- 
fequence  of  this  intelligence,  the  emperor,  perplexed  with 
anxieties,  not  knowing  whither  the  fury  of  the  revolters 
might  tend,  and  not  trailing  to  the  faith  of  the  troops  in 
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Rome,  applied  what  to  him  feemed  the  only  rfcmedy,  and 
held  a  council  for  declaring  a  fucceflbr,  to  which,  betide* 
Vini  us  and  Laco»  he  fummoned  Marias  Celfusconful  eleft, 
and  Ducennius  Geminus  governor  of  Rome. 

On  this  occafion  Vinius  urged  with  great  zeal  the  adop- 
tion of  Otho,  and  Ducennius  Geminus  that  of  Dolabella, 
who  was  nearly  related  to  Galba:  but  the  emperor,  pre-  He  adopts 
ferring  the  welfare  of  the  public  to  all  other  considerations,  **f*  £*«• 
after  a  fhort  fpeech  concerning  his  great  age,  ordered  Pifo  ******* 
Licinianus  to  be  fent  for,  and,  to  the  great  furprize  of  all, 
named    him  his  fucceflbr.     Pifo  was  the  ion  of  Marcus 
CrafTua   and  Scribonia,  by  his  father  defcended  from  the 
celebrated  Marcus  Liciniu3  Crafius,  who  was  flain  in  the 
fatal  battle  of  Carrhse,  and  by  his  mother  from  Pompey 
the  Great.     He  was  at  this  time  in  the  thirty-firft  year  of 
his  age,  and  univerfally  efteemed  on  account  of  his  ex- 
traordinary parts,  his  engaging  behaviour,  and  lingular 
tnodefty  b. 

Pifo  returned  him  thanks  for  the  extraordinary  and  un-  Ptfo'smo- 
evpe£fced  honour  conferred  on  him,  addrefling  him  now  both  dt$  beham 
as  his  father  and  emperor,  with  a  fpeech  full  of  reverence,  tvwmr* 
•nd  fraught  with  moderation.     He  betrayed  no  fymptoms 
t>f  joy,  no  change  in  his  countenance,  none  afterwards  in 
his  behaviour,  as  if  he  had  been  infenfible  of  fo  mighty  a 
favour ;   manifeft  indications,  fays  Tacitus,  that  he   was  y 
more  capable  of  reigning  than  defirous  to  reign.    The  next 
thing  that  fell  under  debate  in  the  council  was,  where  to 
declare  the  adoption,  whether  to  the  people  afiembled,  to 
the  fenate,  or  to  the  army.    The  refult  was,  to  proclaim  it 
in  the  camp  ;  and  thither  he  immediately  repaired,  though 
that  day,  the  tenth  of  January,  was  rendered  unufually  ter- 
rible by  heavy  rains,  frequent  claps  of  thunder,  and  incef- 
fant  lightning;    circumftances  which,    in   ancient  times, 
would  have  proved  fufficient  ground  for  difiblving  public  af- 
femblies,  but  were  contemned  by  Galba  as  fortuitous  and 
unmeaning.     Upon  his  arrival  in  the  camp,  he  declared  to  His  aJop- 
a  fall  affembly  of  the  foldiers,  with  the  brevity  becoming  /,/*^J" 
an  emperor,  that  he  adopted  Pifo,  after  the  precedent  of  cf^J^° 
the  deified  Auguftus,  and  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  ditiy ; 
army.     He  then  frankly  told  them,  that  the  fourth  legion, 
and  the  eighteenth,  at  the  inftigation  of  fome  few  incen- 
diaries, had  departed  from  their  duty,  but  would  foon  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance.     As  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
diftributions  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  thofe  foldiers  only 
ivho  ftood'next  to  him  applauded  his  fpeech,  and  through 
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all  the  reft  were  obfenred  a  fullen  fadnefs  and  filence,  for 
having  thus  loft  the  donative  \  which  cuftom,  and  their 
own  infolent  claims,  had,  in  fome  degree,  rendered  necef- 
fary.  From  the  camp  Galba  proceeded  to  the  fenate,  where 
he  fpoke  with  the  fame  brevity  as  to  the  foldiery.  The 
fpeech  which  Pifo  made  was  better  received. 

In  the  mean  time  Otho,  who  had  been  the  foremoft  to 
efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Galba,  and  thence  conceived  hopes  of 
being  adopted,  and  named  by  him  for  his  fucceflor,  enraged 
at  his  disappointment,  and  burning  with  anger  againft 
Galba,  with  envy  towards  Pifo,  determined  to  make  a  re* 
folute  effort,  while  the  authority  of  the  one  was  daily  de~ 
caying,  and  that  of  the  other  not  yet  confirmed.  Many 
concurring  motives  infpired  him  with  this  refolution.  A$ 
be  had  confumed  his  fortune  in  a  courfe  of  riot  and  expence, 
and  contra&ed  immenfe  debts,  he  faw  nothing  in  the  quiet 
eftablilhment  of  the  ftate  but  defpair,  and  founded  his  hopes 
upon  public  confufion  alone.  Befides,  he  looked  upon  his 
being  thus  poftponed,  as  a  certain  proof  of  the  difpleafure 
and  ill-will  of  Galba  towards  him  ;  and  thence  thought  re* 
fignation  and  acquiefcence  more  dangerous  than  boldnef? 
and  temerity.  His  favourite  freedmen  too,  and  his  flaves, 
inured  to  licentioufnefs  and  riot,  were  continually  difplay* 
ing  to  their  lord  the  alluring  advantages  attending  the  So- 
vereign power,  and  reprefenting  them  as  his  own,  if  he 
would  exert  his  fpirit  and  influence.  The  aftrologers,  at  the 
fame  time,  urged  him  by  their  predictions,  confidently 
averring,  that  the  ftafs  prefaged  approaching  revolutions, 
and  a  year  of  great  glory  to  Otho.  Thus  ftimulated,  Otho, 
who  believed  thefe  predi&ions  to  be  uttered  by  a  prophetic 
fpirit,  and  the  propitious  warnings  of  the  Fates,  refolved  tQ 
make  a  bold  attempt,  and  try  his  fortune. 

The  dire&ion  of  this  treafonable  defign  he  committed  to 
Onomaftus,  one  of  his  freedmen,  who  introduced  to  him 
two  proper  inftruments,  Veturius,  a  foldier  of  the  life-? 
guards,  and  Barbius  Froculus,  tefierarius  to  the  fame  band  ; 
that  is,  one  whofe  office  it  was  to  receive  the  parole  from 
the  tribune  in  writing,  and  carry  it  to  the  tents  of  the  fol- 
diers.  Otho,  having  firft,  in  a  long  converfation,  tried 
their  temper  and  capacity,  and  found  them  to  be  men  of 
great  addrefs  and  refolution,  imparted  his  defign,  loaded 
them  with  prefents,  prpmifed  them  ample  rewards,  and 
furniftied  them  with  large  fums,  to  bribe  and  corrupt  the 
inclinations  of  their  comrades.  Thus  two  common  foldiers 
undertook  to  transfer  the  Roman  empire  from  one  prince  tp 
another ;  and  performed  it  effe&ually.  They  admitted  very 
few  into  the  fecret  j  the  minds  of  the  reft,  already  uneafy 
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and  wavering,  they  eftranged  from  the  emperor  by  various 
artifices,  efpecially  by  deftroying  all  their  hopes  of  the  do- 
native, which  had  been  promiled,  and  fo  often  delayed. 
Rome  was  at  this  time  filled  with  troops;  Galba  had  brought 
with  him  a  Spanifh  legion;  the  legion  which  had  been 
raifed  by  Nero  ftill  remained  in  the  city;  and,  befides  thefe 
forces,  there  were  many  from  Germany,  Britain,  and  Il- 
ly ricum,  which  had  been  detached  by  Nero's  order,  and 
fent  forwards  to  the  Cafpian  Streights,  for  the  war  he  me- 
ditated agaimt  the  Parthians,  but  recalled  to  fupprcfs  the 
revolt  of  Vindex  in  Gaul.  Thefe,  dreading  the  feverity  of 
discipline,  which  in  this  reign  began  to  be  revived,  were 
ail  ready  to  revolt.  The  praetorian  guards,  indeed,  were 
entirely  devoted  to  Otho,  who,  they  hoped,  would  allow 
the  licentioufnefe  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  Nero; 
and  fome  of  them  were  fo  impatient  to  fee  him  veiled  with 
the  fovereign  power,  that  on  the  fourteenth  of  January  they 
were  prepared,  as  he  returned  home  from  fupping  abroad, 
to  have  hurried  him  away,  and  declared  him  emperor; 
only  they  apprehended,  that,  in  the  dark,  whoever  chanced 
to  be  prefented  to  the  German  or  Pannonian  army,  might 
by  them,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  perfon  of  Otho, 
be  faluted  emperor. 

The  execution  of  the  defign  was  therefore  deferred  till  next 
day,  when  Otho,  early  in  the  morning,  went  to  attend  the 
emperor,  and  was,  according  to  cuftom,  received  by  him 
with  a  kifs,  and  admitted  to  be  prefent  at  a  private  facri- 
fice  which  Galba  offered  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.    We  Galba  U 
are  told,  that  Umbricius  the  foothfayer  had  no  foonerview-  warned  of 
ed  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  than  he  informed  the  empe-  atreafo** 
ror  of  difmal  prefages,  of  treafonable  plots  juft  impending,  tMepM. 
and  a  domeftic  foe,  all  in  the  hearing  of  Otho,  who,  by  a 
different  conftru£tion,   understood  it  all  as  propitious  to 
himfelf,  and  a  fuccefsful  iflue  foretold  of  his  own  machi- 
nations.    However,  he  was  not  a  little  difconcerted  at  the 
difcovery,  and  "could  not  help  betraying  fome  difmay  and 
confufion  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Onomaftus,  his  freedman,  v 

arriving,  acquainted  him,  that  the  furveyor  and  builders 
waited  his  coming.  -  This  was  the  fignal  fettled  amongft 
them,  to  intimate,  that  the  foldiers  were  aflembling,  and 
the  confpiracy  ripe  for  execution.  He  therefore  immedi- 
ately withdrew,  affigning  as  the  caufe  of  his  departure,  that 
he  was  about  purchafing  certain  houfes,  which  being  old 
.and  decayed,  it  was  neceffary  firft  to  examine  them.  Then 
leaning  on  his  freedman,  he  proceeded  through  the  palace 
of  Tiberius  to  the  Velabrum,  and  from  thence  to  the  gilt 
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pillar  by  the  temple  of  Saturn,  where  the  feveral  highways 
in  Italy  terminated. 
Otto  is  fa-       There  he  was  received  by  a  party  of  the  guards,  and  pro* 
toudtmpe-  claimed  emperor  ;  but  as  they  were  not  above  twenty-three, 
tort*  of the  tbough^is  foul  was  not  of  the  fame  foft  temper  and  efFemi- 
guards;      .nacy  vrfth  his  perfon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  bold  and  dar- 
ing, yet  he  was  fo  difcouraged  at  the  fmallnefs  Of  their 
number,  that  he  defired  to  retire,  and  drop  his  defign.   This 
retreat  the  foldiers  would  not  fuffer ;  but  placing  him  in  a 
Xihair,  hurried  him  away  with  their  drawn  fwords.     Plu- 
tarch tells  us,  that  he  prefied  them  to  make  all  the  hafte 
they  could,  crying  out,  "lama  loft  man."    The  party 
that  attended  him  was  foon  joined  by  the  like  number  of 
foldiers ;  and  thefe,  in  their  progrefs  to  the  camp,  were 
followed  by  others,  who  came  in  by  fmall  numbers,  till  at 
and  carried  laft  they  amounted  to  a  confiderable  body.    Upon  their  ar- 
to  the  rival  at  the  camp,  Julius  Martialis  the  tribune,  who  that  day 

commanded  the  main-guard,  fufiered  them  to  enter,  either 
furprifed  at  fo  daring  an  undertaking,  or  privy  to  the  con- 
fpiracy,  or  elfe  believing  the  camp  to  be  generally  infefced, 
and  that  it  was  in  vain  to  refill.  Here  they  met  with  no 
oppofition,  thofe  who  were  not  privy  to  the  defign  being 
encompafied  by  fuch  as  were  j  fo  that  fome  out  of  fear, 
others  by  choice,  joined  the  revolters,  and  at  laft,  they 
"  unanimoufly  faluted  Otho  emperor  and  Gaefar  c. 

Galba,  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  revolution,  was 
dill  intent  upon  the  facrifice,  and  tiring,  fays  Tacitus, 
with  his  fupplications,  the  guardian  gods  of  the  empire  al- 
ready under  the  fway  of  another  chief.  News  were  firft 
brought  him,  that  a  fenator  was,  by  a  party  of  the  guards, 
hurried  away  to  the  camp,  to  be  prefented  to  the  foldiery ; 
and  foon  after  word  came,  that  Otho  was  the  fenator  thus 
carried  thither.  Inftantly  from  all  part3  of  the  city  people 
crowded  to  Galba  with  the  fame  tidings,  each  relating 
them  his  own  way.  Some  exaggerated  every  circurnftance ; 
others,  not  laying  afide,  even  at  fo  defperate  a  jun&ure, 
their  ufual  flattery,  foothed  him  with  a  favourable  detail  of 
what  they  pretended  to  have  feen.  In  this  fudden  alarm, 
Galba  haftily  fummoned  his  friends.  In  a  confultation  held 
with  them,  it  was  refolved,  that  the  temper  of  the  cohort, 
then  upon  duty  in  the  palace,  ihould  firft  of  all  be  founded, 
not  by  Galba  in  perfon,  whofe  authority  was  referved  as  the 
laft  remedy  upon  the  moft  dangerous  emergency,  but  by 
Pifo  y  who,  having  caufed  them  to  be  affembled  at  the  foot 
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e£  the  ftairs  of  the  palace,  exhorted  them  with  great  elo- 
quence and  energy,  to  continue  fteady  in  their  allegiance, 
difplaying  the  vices  and  debaucheries  of  Otho ;  and  affured 
them,  that  they  (hould  receive  from  Galba  and  him,  as 
large  a  donative  for  preferring  their  fidelity  as  was  offered 
them  by  Otho,  for  dipping  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
Sovereign.  When  he  had  ended  his  fpeech,  feme  of  the 
cohorts  deferred  their  pofts ;  but  the  major  part  difplayed 
their  enfigns,  and  prepared  their  arms  to  defend  their  em* 
peror.  Celfus  Marius  was  immediately  fent  to  fecure  the 
troops  that  had  been  detached  from  the  army  in  Ulyficum, 
and  were  then  pofted  in  the  Vipfanian  porch.  To  Amu- 
lius  Serenus  and  Domitius  Sabinus,  centurions  of  the  fixft 
rank,  orders  were  given  to  bring  away  the  band  of  German 
foidiers  from  the  court  of  the  temple  of  Liberty. 

Cerius  Severus,  Subrius  Dexter,  and  Pompeius  Longi- 
nus,  the  tribunes,  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  to  try.  whether  by  reafon  and  exhortations  the  mu- 
tiny, then  in  its  infancy,  might  not  be  quelled,  and  obe- 
dience reftored.    Two  of  thefe  tribunes  the  foidiers  only  Thetrwps 
terrified  with  threats,  but  laid  violent  hands  on  Longinus,  **fuf*  to 
ftripped  him  of  his  arms,  and  ignominiouily  drove  him  out  ty?  ly  9fm 
of  the  camp,  he  being  particularly  obnoxious  to  them  on  tl'thm. 
account  of  his  known  fidelity  and  inviolable  attachment  to 
Galba.     The  band  detached  from  the  Illyrian  army  drove 
Celfus  from  amongft  them  with  flights  of  darts.     The  fe* 
cond  legion  of  marines,  eager  to  revenge  the  blood  of  their 
brethren  who  had  been  maffacred  by  Galba,  on  his  firft  en* 
try  as  emperor  into  Rome,  joined,  without  hefitation,  the. 
praetorian  bands.     The  German  troops  continued  a  great 
while  wavering  and  irrefolute,  being  in  their  bodies  (till 
feeble  (for  they  were  lately  returned  from  Alexandria  fickly 
and  fatigued),  and  in  their  minds  entirely  peaceable,  and 
rather  inclined  to  Galba,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  care  he 
was  taking  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  their  health  d. 

Galba,  in  the  mean  time,  was  held  in  fufpenfe  between  two  Galba  is  i* 
different  counfeis.     Vinius  was  of  opinion,  that  the  empe-  fufpenfe 
ror  fliould  remain  in  the  palace,  ajrm  his  flaves  in  his  de*  what  to  do* 
fence,    fortify  the  avenues,  and  by  no  means  iflue  forth 
amongft  men  inflamed  with  rage.     All  the  reft  alleged  the 
neceffity  of  difpatcb,  and  inftant  meafures,  before  the  con- 
fpi/acy  of  a  few  troops,  yet  weak  and  unfupported,  had  ga- 
thered ftrength  and  numbers.     Galba  yielded  to  the  advice 
of  the  latter,  it  appearing  to  him  the  mod  plaufibie.    Pifo, 
however,  was  difpatched  to  the  camp,  as  a  young  man  of 
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great  feme  and  reputation,  generally  looked  tipori  as  2ftf 
enemy  to  the  hated  minifter  Titus  Vinius.    Scarce  had  he 
left  the  palace,  when  it  was  reported,  that  Otho  wa9  ffain 
in  the  camp ;  and  foon  after  there  appeared  perfons  who 
averred,  that  they  had  been  on  the  fpot  when  the  traitor 
was  killed,  and  beheld  his  dead  body  extended  on   the 
ground. .  It  was  by  many  conje&ured,  that  this  rumour 
was  firft  framed,  and  afterwards  circulated,  by  the  parti- 
fans  of  Otho,  with  no  other  view  than  to  entice  Galba 
from   his  retirement.    Upon  this  occaGon,  not  only  the 
thoughtlefs  vulgar  broke  out  into  loud  (hours,  and  extrava- 
gant demonftrations  of  joy ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Ro- 
man knights  and  fenators,  how  eafed  of  their  fears,  and 
therefore  void  of  caution  and  referve,  forced  the  gates  of 
the  palace;  and  rufhing  in,  prefented  themfelves   before 
Galba,  complaining,  that  the  vengeance  meditated  by  them 
in  his  behalf  was  now  fnatched  out  of  their  hands-     The 
mod  cowardly  were  at  this  jun&ure  profufe  of  words,  and 
in  tongue  valiant  and  daring.    No  man  knew  the  fa&,  and 
all  affirmed  it :  fo  that  Galba,  deprived  of  true  information, 
put  on  a  breaft-plate ;  but  finding  himfelf  unable,  through 
age  and  infirmities,  to  fuftain  the  prefling  crowd,  was  put 
into  a  chair.     Before  he  left  the  palace,  Julius  Atticus,  one 
of  the  guards,  prefented  himfelf  before  the  emperor,  and 
difplaying  a  bloody  fword,  declared,  with  a  loud  voice,  that 
by  his  hand  Otho  had  been  flain.     Galba  returned  no  other 
anfwer,  than,  "  Fellow-foldier,  whofe  orders  hadft  thou  for 
it  V9    Such  was  his  firmnefs  in  retraining  the  licentious  ii> 
folence  of  the  foldiery,  without  being  intimidated  by  me- 
naces, or  corrupted  with  the  raoft  foothing  flattery  e. 

In  the  mean  time  they  had,  to  a  man,  declared  for  Otho 
in  the  camp ;  and  placing  him  amidft  the  enfigns,  upon 
that  very  tribunal  where  a  little  before  ftood  the  golden 
ftatue  ot  Galba,  encompafTed  him  with  banners  difplayed. 
The  common  foldiers  denied  the  tribunes  and  centurions 
accefs  to  his  perfon;  nay,  they  cautioned  him  to  beware  of 
all  who  were  in  command  and  authority  among  them.  Firft 
the  praetorian  guards,  and  then  the  legion  of  marines,  una- 
nimoufly  fwore  allegiance,  to  him,  and  with  loud  (hoots, 
faluted  him  emperor,  Caefar,  and  Auguftus.  Otho,  now 
confiding  in  his  ftrength,  inflamed  them  with  a  long  fpeech, 
filled  with  bitter  inve&ives  againft  Galba  and  his  favourites ; 
and  then  ordered  the  common  arfenal  to  be  thrown  open, 
whence  arms  were  inftantly  fnatched,  without  any  regard 
to  the  cuftom  of  war,  or  the  different  orders  and  ranks  of 
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men.  Galba  having  left  the  palace,  was  approaching  the 
forum,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  Pifo,  who,  hearing  the 
cries  of  thg  rebellious  foldiery  refounding  to  the  city,  had 
thought  it  advifeable  not  to  proceed  to  the  camp.  At  the 
fame  time,  Celfus  Marias,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  Illy- 
riail  army,  returned  with  a  melancholy  account.  In  this 
conjun&ure,  fome  advifed  Galba  to  retreat  to  the  palace ; 
others  propofed  feizing  the  Capitol  5  and  not  a  few  were 
for  taking  poffeffion  of  the  place  where  the  peopte  ufed  to 
afiemble.  In  this  conteft,  as  in  a  ftorm,  Galba's  chair  was 
borne  fometimes  one  way,  and  fometimes  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  movement  and  fluctuation  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  when,  on  a  fudden,  appearedvfirft  a  party  of  horfe, 
and  then  a  body  of  foot,  rufhing  furioufly  into  the  forum. 

At  their  appearance,  the  ftandard-bearer  to  the  cohort,  Yr.  of  FL 
which  had  remained  with  Galba^  rent  from  his  ftandard  the      *4?9* 
figure  of  the  emperor,  and  dafhed  it  againft  the  ground.  £9P '  ** 
Upon  this  fignal,  the  whole  cohort  abandoned  him,  and  *9' 

joined  the  detachments  from  the  camp.    Thofe  who  car-  Galba  a- 
ried  Galba,  feized  with  fear,  flung  him  from  his  chair  pro-  bandontd 
ftrate  upon  the  ground,  and  there  left  him  to  the  mercy  of  *M#- 
his  enemies.     His  laft  words  are  differently  reported,  as  he 
was  hated  by  fome,  or  admired  by  others.     By  feveral  it 
was  pretended,  that  he  afked,  in  the  ftyle  of  a  fuppliant, 
what  evil  he  had  merited  ?  and  begged  time,  only  for  a 
few  days,  to  difcharge  the  donative  which  had  been  pro- 
mifed  in  his  name  ;  but  moft  agree,  that  he  bravely  pre- 
fented  his  throat  to  the  affaifins,  oidding  them  ftrike  refo- 
lutely,  if  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  required  his  death.  jjt  is  mur* 
Of  the  perfon,  who  gave  him  the  mortal  blow,  we  have  no  <t€ttd% 
clear  account :  fome  hold  him  to  have  been  Terentius,  an 
evoeatus,  or  refumed  veteran ;  others,  one  Lecanius  ;  the 
more  current  tradition,  in  Tacitus's  time  was,  that  Camu- 
rius,  a  common  foldier  of  the  fifteenth  legion,  cut  his  throat 
with  a  fword.    The  reft  hacked  and  mangled,  in  a  dreadful 
manner,  his  legs  and  arms  (for  his  bread  was  covered  with 
armour) ;  they  were  tranfported  with  a  fpirit  fo  brutal  and 
inhuman;  that,  even  after  they  had  cut  off  his  head,  they  fa-       * 
tiated   their  vengeance  by   disfiguring,    with    numberlefs 
wounds,  his  lifelefs  body.     Upon  Titus  Vinius  they  next  nmth  Titus 
difcharged  their  rage.     Some  writers  tell  us,  that,  through  Vinius* 
fear,  he  was  quite  bereft  of  fpeech ;  others,  that  with  a 
loud  voice   he  cried  out,  they  had  no  fuch  orders  from 
Otho ;  whence  they  conclude,  that  he  was  privy  to  the  con- 
fpiracy.    Before  the  temple  of  Julius  Cxfar,  he  was  wound- 
ed in  the  knee ;  and  presently  after,  by  one  Julius  Car  us,  a 
legionary,  pierced  quite  through  the  body.' 
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Among  the  many  perfons  who  boafted  of  their  inviolable 
faith  and  attachment  to  their  fovereign,  one  was  found  who 
performed  what  he  had  promifed.  This  was  Sempronius 
Denfus,  centurion  of  a  praetorian  cohort,  and  by  Galba  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  perfoji  of  Pifo.  He  had  not  received 
any  particular  favour  of  Gaiba  $  but  from  a  principle  of  ho- 
nour, and  in  compliance  with  the  oath  he  had  taken,,  he 
placed  himfelf  before  the  emperor's  chair,  commanding 
.thofe  who  were  advancing  againft  him,  to  fpare  the  emperor. 
As  they  ftill  approached,  he  threw  away  the  vine-branch, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  as  the  badge  of  his  office  ;  and 
drawing  his  fword,  fingly  encountered  them  all,  boldly  up- 
braiding them  as  deteftable  parricides;  infomuch  that,  partly 
T>y  his  blows,  partly  by  his  reproaches,  he  drew  upon  him- 
felf the  fwords  of  the  affaffins ;  and  though  he  could  not 
fave  the  emperor,  afforded  Pifo,  who  was  already  wounded, 
an  opportunity  to  retire.  The  brave  centurion  was  killed ; 
but  Pifo  efcaped  to  the  temple  of  Vefta,  where  he  was,  by 
a  bondman  of  the  ftate,  received  through  cornpaffion,  and 
concealed  in  his  chamber.  Otho,  being  informed  of  the 
place  of  his  retirement,  fent  Sulpitius  Floras,  belonging  to 
the  Britifh  bands,  a  man  lately  prefented  by  Galba  with  the 
privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  Statius  Murcus,  one  of 
his  guards,  with  orders  to  take  his  life.  By  them  therefore 
Pifo  was  dragged  from  his  retreat,  and  butchered  near  the 
gate  of  the  temple.  His  head  was  immediately  cut  off,  and 
carried  to  Otho,  who  beheld  it  with  unfpeakable  joy,  think- 
ing himfelf  now  relieved  from  all  fear  and  perplexity.  The 
bleeding  heads  of  the  emperor,  and  his  adopted  fon,  were 
ftuck  upon  high  poles,  and  carried  amidft  the  banners  of 
the  military  bands,  clofe  by  the  eagle  of  a  legion.  Many, 
who  had  not  the  leaft  fliare  in  the  murder  either  of  Galba, 
or  Pifo,  difplayed  their  fwords  and  hands  all  imbrued  with 
blood,  and  demanded  a  gratuity  of  the  new  emperor  (C). 

The  news  of  Galba's  death  were  no  fooner  divulged  than 
the  fenate,  the  Roman  knights,  and  the  people,  earneftly 
crowded  to  the  camp.  They  condemned  the  conduffc  of 
.Galba,  magnified  the  judgement  and  choice  of  the  foldiery, 


(C)  Tacitus  and  Plutarch 
tell  us,  that  above  a  hundred 
and  twenty  petitions  of  this  na- 
ture, prefented  in  one  day  to 
Otho,  fell  afterwards  into  the 
hands  of  Vitellius,  who  com- 
manded fearch  to  be  made  after 


the  authors,  and  punimed  them 
all  with  death,  not  from  any 
tendernefs  for  Galba,  but  from 
policy,  looking  upon  their  pu- 
nifhment  as  a  proper  method  of 
fecuring  himfelf  againft  fuch 
traitors  (1). 


(1)  Tasit.  Hift,  lib.  i.cap.  3 $—4*.    Plut.  in  Galb. 
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kiflfed  the  Karids  of  Otho ;  and  the  more  counterfeit  theii* 
ihdications  of  zeal,  the  more  loud  were  their  proteftations. 
The  fenate,  as  if  they  were  not  the  fame  men,  fays  Plu- 
tarch, or  had  other  gods  to  fwear  by,  took  the  fame  oath 
to  Otho  which  Otho  had  riot  long  before  taken  to  Galba, 
and  had  juft  then  violated.     The  new  emperor  received  all 
with  great  demonstrations  of  kindnefs ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  foldiery,  who  breathed  nc*^ 
thing  but  menaces  and  ravage.     They  demanded,  that  Ma- 
nius  Celfiis,  conful  eleft,  and  a  faithful  friend  to  Galba, 
even  in  his  laft  diftrefs,  {hould  be  inftantly  put  to  death. 
They  hated  him,  on  account  of  his  integrity  and  unfliaken 
fidelity  ;  bat  what  they  chiefly  aimed  at  was,  to  have  their 
hands  let  loofe  to  general  pillage  and  maflacre,  and  to  de- 
ft roy  every  worthy  and  able  man  in  the  Roman  ftate.     As 
Otho  had  not  fufEcient  authority  to  check  the  fury  of  the 
licentious  foldiery,  he'pretended  great  wrath  againft  Celfus,  Otho  faves 
ordered  him  to  be  put  in  irons,  as  if  he  refcrved  him  for  Celfus. 
feme  more.fevere  puniftiment;    and  by  that  artifice  re- 
deemed him  from  a  violent  death.    From  this  moment,  all 
things  were  tranfa&ed  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  foldiers  : 
by  them  were  chofen  the  captains  of  the  praetorian  guards* 
namely,  Plotius  Primus,   once  a  common  foldier  ;    with 
him  they  joined  Licinius  Proculus,  one  in  high  confidence 
with  Otho,  and  thought  to  have  been  employed  by  him  to 
promote  his  intrigues.     To  the  government  of  Rome  they 
advanced  Flavius  Sabinus,  partly  in  deference  to  the  judge- 
ment of  Nero,  in  whofe  reign  he  had  adminiftered  the  fame 
office,  and   partly  from  regard  to  his  brother  Vefpafian. 
They  then  demanded,  that  the  fees  which  they  had  been 
ufed  to  pay  to  their  centurions,  for  exemption  from  certain 
military  burdens,  fhouldf  be  utterly  aboliuSed ;  for  under 
this  name  every  foldier  paid  an  annual  tribute.     Hence  the 
fourth  part  of  a  legion  ufed  to  be  abfent  at  once,  roaming, 
like  vagrants,  up  and  down  the  countries  where  they  were 
quartered,  robbing  and  plundering,  in  order  to  raife  money, 
to  purchafe  a  difpenfation  from  military  toils.     As  mod  of 
the  foldiers  were  corrupted  byfuch  a  dangerous,  immunity, 
and  reduced  to  beggary  by  the  fees  they  paid  for  it,  they 
were  always  ready  to  run  into  fedition,  diflenfion,  and  civil 
wars.     Otho  readily  granted  them  their  requeft  :  but  that  Supprejfts 
he  might  not  alienate  the  afFeftions  of  the  centurions,  he  un-  tk*ft*$ 
dertook  to  pay  out  of  his  own  revenue  the  fees  for  fuch  ex-  t^jj^  *f* 
emptions  and  indulgences,  when  they  we  re  judged  neceflary ;  '°he\r  *en„ 
a  regulation  which,  by  his  fucceflbrs,  was  perpetuated  as  turienu 
part  of  the  military  eftablifliment. 
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In  the  clofe  of  the  day,  Laco,  captain  of  the  guards  to 
Galba,  was  feized,  and  foon  after  by  Otho  banifhed  to  an 
ifland,  where  he  was  murdered  by  a  veteran  whom  the 
emperor  had  fent  before  him  for  that  purpofe.  Icelus,  a* 
he  was  only  a  manumifed  flave,  was  publicly  executed. 
The  day,  thus  fpent  in  tragical  iniquities,  was  concluded 
with  public  rejoicings.  Next  day,  the  city  praetor  afiembled 
the  fenate,  when  to  Otho  were  decreed  the  tribunitial  au- 
thority, the  title  of  Auguftus,  and  ail  the  honours  enjoyed 
by  other  emperors.  From  the  fenate  the  new  emperor 
was  carried  in  a  kind  of  triumph  acrofs  the  forum,  fiili 
flowing  with  blood,  and  over  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  to  the 
Capitol,  and  thence  to  the  palace,  where  he  granted  leave 
to  burn  and  bury  the  flain.  The  remains  of  Pifo  were,  by 
his  wife  Verania,  and  his  brother  Scribonianus,  committed 
to  the  grave,  as  were  thofe  of  Titus  Vinius  by  his  daughter 
Crifpina,  after  they  had  discovered  and  redeemed,  at  a  great 
price,  their  heads,  which  their  murderers  hadfretained,  in 
order  to  fell  them  to  their  relations.  The  body  of  Galba, 
after  it  had  lain  long  in  the  ftreets,  and  fufFered,  during  the 
licentioufnefs  of  the  night*  infults  without  number,  was 
by  Argius,  one  of  his  principal  bondmen,  bearing  the  of- 
fice of  fteward,  privately  interred  in  his  own  gardens.  His 
head,  miferably  mangled,  was  (luck  upon  a  pole  by  the 
rabble  attending  the  camp,  and  fet  up  before  the  tomb  of 
Patrobius,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  whom  Galba  had  caufed 
to  be  executed.  Here  it  was  found  the  day  following,  and 
depofited  with  the  remains  of  his  body  f. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Galba,  after  ne  had  lived  feventy- 
two  years,  and  twenty-three  days ;  and  reigned,  from  the 
time  he  declared  again  ft  Nero,  nine  months  and  thirteen 
days ;  but  from  that  prince's  death,  only  feven  months  and 
feven  days.  He  had  pafled  through  the  reigns  of  five  em- 
perors, much  happier  under  the  fovereignty  of  other  princes 
than  in  his  own.  He  poffeffed  but  moderate  talents,  and 
was,  according  to  Tacitus*  rather  free  from  vices  than  en- 
dowed with  many  virtues.  He  had  commanded,  with  great 
reputation,  in  the  German  wars  5  afterwards  governed 
Africa,  as  proconful,  with  moderation  and  gentlenefs ;  and, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  ruled  with  the  fame  equity 
and  juftice  the  Hither  Spain.  He  would,  to  ufe  the  ex- 
preflion  of  the  hiftorian,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men,  have 
pafled  as  one  capable  of  the  empire,  had  he  never  been  em- 
peror; not  that  his  being  advanced  to  that  high  ftation 
effe&ed  any  alteration  in  him,   but  becaufe  he  fufFered 

.  I  Tacit.  Hift.  lib,  i.  cap.  47, 48,    Plut.  in  Galb.    Suet.  cap.  20.  ' 
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HmfeBFto  be  governed  by  his  freedmen  and  minifters ;  mm 
who  were  continually  proftittfting  the  credit  and  chara&er 
of  their  matter  to  their  own  vile  purpofes. 

Otho,  now  honoured  by  the  fenate  with  the  title  of  C«- 
fnr   and  Auguftus,  affumed  the  confulflup,  having  for  bt$ 
colleague  his  brother  Salvius  Titianus  •,  but  refigned  the 
fafces  on  the  iirft  of  March  to  Virginius  Rufus,  as  his  bro- 
ther did  to  Poppseus  Vopifcus.     The  new  emperor  had 
fcarce  taken  pofleffion  of  the  fovereignty,  when  he  was 
alarmed  with  intelligence   concerning  Vitellius;  tidings, 
which,  before  the  murder  of  Galba,  had  been  fuppreffed, 
svith  a  defign  to  have  it  believed,  that  only  the  army  in 
Upper  Germany  had  revolted.      Vitellius   had  been  by 
Galba  preferred  to  the  command  .of  *the  legions  in  Lower 
Germany,  to  which  he  had  repaired  about  the  beginning 
of  December  in  the  preceding  yean     He  with  great  care 
vifited  the  winter-quartei3  of  the  legions ;  reftored  numbers 
to  their  ranks  who  had  been  degraded  ;  man^  he  refcued 
from  ignominious  punifhments ;  and  cancelled  the  marks 
of  ignominy  inflicted  upon  others.     Having  by  thefe  means  Vitellius  is 
gained  the  affections  of  the  foldiery,  Fabius  Valens,   who  melted to 
commanded  a  legion  under  him^  and  was  highly  difgufted  *£**  u(on 
with  Galba,  who,  he  thought,  had  not  rewarded  him  ac-  fovereignty 
cording  to  his  merit,   folicited  his  new  general  to  a  flume  by  Valens. 
the  fovereignty,  magnifying  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  the  fol- 
diery, by  whom  he  was  no  lefs  beloved  than  Galba  was 
hated.    By  thefe  infinuations  Vitellius  was  excited  to  co- 
vet the  fovereignty,  rather  than  to  hope  he  fhould  ever  at- 
tain it.     In  Upper  Germany,  Alienus  Csecina,  who  com- 
manded a  legion,  had  entirely  captivated  the  affections  of 
the  foldiers  by  his  graceful  perfon  and  engaging  behaviour. 
He  exercifed  the  office  of  quaeftor  in  the  province  of  Spain 
called  Baetica,  when  Galba  revolted,  whom  he  immediately 
joined,  and  was  thence  by  him  preferred  to  the  command 
of  a  legion :  but  Galba,  having  foon  after  difcovered,  that 
he  had  embezzled  the  public  treafure,  ordered  him  to  be 
profecuted.     Caecina  refenting  this  feverity,  ufed  all  his  The  troops 
endeavours  to  induce  the  troops  to  revolt,  hoping,  by  an  in  Upper 
univerfal  co'nfufion,  to  efcape  the  punifhment  due  to  his  Germany 
crime.    Neither  in  the  army  itfelf  were  there  wanting  feeds  tncbne^t9 
of  tumult  and  difcord ;  for  the  officers  had  all  been  engaged 
in  the  war  againft  Vindex ;  nor  could  they  be  induced  to 
acknowlege  Galba  till  after  Nero  was  flain.     Hence  a  re- 
port was  malicioufly  raifed  among  them,  and  readily  be- 
lieved, that  the  legions  were  to  be  decimated,  and  the  cen- 
turions, for  the  mod  part,  caftiiered.     The  cities  of  Treves 
and  Langres,  which  lay  contiguous  to  the  winter-quarters 
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of  the  legions,  and  had  been  by  Galba  deprived  of  great 
part  of  their  territories,  were  more  inflamed  againft  him 
than  the  legions  themfelves ;  and  therefore  aflured  them  by 
their  deputies,  that  they  were  ready  to  join  them,  as  foon 
as  they  declared  againft  Galba.    On  the  firft  of  January, 
when  the  legions  were,  according  to  cuftom,  to  fwear    al- 
legiance to  the  emperor,  they  refufed  the  oath,  tore  the 
images  of  Galba,  and  declared  that  they  acknowleged  no 
other  fovereign  but  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome ;  not 
pne  tribune  or  commander  daring  to  exert  himfelf  in  behalf 
of  the  emperor,  or  offering  to  harangue  the  multitude  from 
a  tribunal.     It  is  true,  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  commander  in 
chief,  was  upon  the  fpot ;  but  had  not  courage  to  re  ft  rain 
fuch  as  were  already  rufhing  into  rebellion,  to  recover  fuel* 
as  were  only  wavering,  or  even  to  roufe  and  animate  thofe 
who  ftill  continued  fteady  and  faithful  to  Galba.    Four  cen- 
turions, namely,  Nonius  Receptus,  Donatus  Valens,  Ro- 
milius  Mafcellus,  and  Calpurnius  Repentinus,   belonging 
to  the  eighteenth  legion,  would  have  prote&ed  the  images 
of  Galba,  but  were  by  the  furious  multitude  feized,  and 
fecured  in  chains.     None  of  them  (hewed  the  leaft  regard 
to  their  duty,  or  their  former  oaths :  but  it  happened  in 
this  as  in  other  infurre&ions,  whither  the  greater  part  led 
the  reft  blindly  followed.     Next  night,  the  eagle-bearer  of 
the  fourth  legion  haftening  to  Cologne,  where  Vitellius 
then  refided,  acquainted  him  with  what  had  pafled,  and 
exhorted  him  to  feize  the  prefent  opportunity.     Meftengers 
were,  by  Vitellius  quickly  difpatched  to  acquaint  the  troops 
under  his  command,  that  the  army  in  Upper  Germany  had 
revolted   from  Galba  ;  fo  that  they  muft  either  make  war 
upon  the  revolters,  or,  if  they  preferred  peace  and  tranqui- 
lity, join  with  them,  and  create  an  emperor :  at  the  fame 
time)  he  defired  them  to  confider,  that,  with  much  lefs 
danger,  they  might  eleft  a  prince  at  once,  than  continue 
in  fearch  of  a  fovereign.     The  winter-quarters  of  the  6rft 
legion  lay  neareft,  and  with  it  Fabius  Valens,  who  entering 
Cologne  the  very  next  day,  accompanied  with  the  cavalry 
of  his  legion,  and  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  faluted  Vitellius 
emperor,  and  led  him  in  triumph  through  the  principal 
and  moft  frequented  ftreets  of  the  town.     His  example  was 
immediately  followed  with  great  ardour  by  all  the  legions  of 
the  fame  province.    The  army  in  Upper  Germany  no  fooner 
heard  that  Vitellius  had  been  faluted  emperor  by  the  troops 
under  his  command,  than  relinquifhing  theplaufible  names 
?ke  zeal  of  of  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome,  they  acceded  to  the  party 

tfhbi1*     of  Vitellius-  The  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cologne,  Treves, 
faij'  e*     and  Langres,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  legions  \  they  all  of? 
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f ered,  withrgreat  fpirit,  fupplies  of  men,  horfes,  and  money, 
each  according  to  the  meafure  of  his  power  and  fufheiency. 
Neither  was  fuch  liberality  confined  to  the  leading  men  of 
tbofe  colonies;  the  common  people  too  iignalized their 
zeal  for  Vitellius,  in  furrendering,  inftead  of  money,  of 
which  they  were  deftitute,  their  girdles,  the  trappings  of 
their  horfes,  and  the  filver  ornaments  upon  their  armour ; 
not  doubting  but  they  fhould,  in  future,  be  amply  reward- 
ed for  their  feafonable  generofity  j  for,  while  Vitellius  was 
giving  away  his  own  fortune,  and  lavishing  in  bounties  that 
of  others,  without  meafure  or  difcernment,  they  bellowed 
upon  this  extravagance,  the  title  of  liberality  and  good* 
nature  s. 

Vitellius,  trailing  to  his  ftrength,  and  the  zeal  of  the  He  hegins 
foldiery,  began  to  aft  as  fovereign,  and  difpofed  of  feveral  t0  '*****/* 
employments,  which  had  hitherto  been  adminiftered  by  the  tri\t^H' 
imperial  freedmen,  but  were  by  him  conferred  upon  Ro-  power* 
man  knights.  At  the  fame  time,  to  gain  the  afie£txons  of 
the  foldiery,  he  ordered  the  fees  exa&ed  from  them  by  the 
centurions,  for  exemptions  from  duty,  to  be  paid  out  of 
his  own  treafure  as  emperor.  He  could  not  help  humour- 
ing, in  many  inftances,  the  revengeful  temper  of  the  fol- 
diers,  demanding  particular  executions :  however,  in  fome 
inftances,  he  defeated  it,  under  colour  of  committing  the  ob- 
noxious perfons  to  prifon.  fompeius  Propinquus,  governor 
of  Belgic  Gaul,  who  had  acquainted  Galba  with  the  com- 
motions begun  in  Germany,  was  immediately  put  to  death; 
but  Julius  Burdo,  commander  of  the  naval  forces  in  Ger- 
many, was,  by  Vitellius's  order,  fecured  in  prifon,  and 
afterwards  difcharged,  when  the  rage  of  the  foldiery  began 
to  abate.  They  fufpe&ed  that  he  had  firil  enticed  Fonteius 
Capito  to  revolt,  and  then  betrayed  him ;  hence  againfl 
him  chiefly  the  fury  of  the  army  raged  :  but  Vitellius,  who 
had  a  particular  value  for  him,  faved  him  by  deceiving  them ; 
and  indeed  there  were  no  other  means  of  (hewing  mercy. 
Crifpinus,  the  centurion,  by  whom  Ponteius  Capito  had 
been  flain,  was  publicly  executed,  and  with  him  Nonius, 
Donatus,  Romilius,  and  Calpurnius,  the  four  centurions 
lately  mentioned  \  men  condemned  for  adhering  to  their 
faith  and  duty  ;  a  crime  ever  thought  moil  heinous  by  fuch 
as  have  renounced  both  h. 

Upon  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  the  armies  in  Germany,  Several 
Valerius  ACaticus,  governor  of  Belgic  Gaul,  declared  for  governors 
Vitellius :  his  example  was  followed  by  Junius  Blaefus,  go-  deci*" 

t  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  i.  cap.  56,  57.  Plut.  in  Galb.  Suet,  in  Vit.cap.  8. 
»>  Tacit.  Hift.  lib,  i.  cap.  57—59* 
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vernor  of  GaHia  Lugdimenfia,  or  that  part  of  Gaul  whicft 
took  its  name  from  the  city  of  Lyons,  and  by  an  Italian  le* 
gion  and  a  body  of  horfe  quartered  at  Lyons,    The  forces 
in  Bihsetia,  and  thofe  in  Britaiq  went  likewife,  without  faci- 
litation, over  to  his  fide.    VtteUius,  now  become,  ky  the 
fecceffion  of  fo  many  armies,  formidable  both  in  forces  and 
treafure,  appointed  two  generals  to  conduct  the  war>  and  to 
each  affigned  a  different  Toute.     To  FabuiB  Vajen6  hejgave 
orders  to  crofs  Gaul,  and  in  his  march  endeavour  to  gain 
over  the  natives  to  his  party  5  but  if  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  them  to  join,  to  over-run  and  pillage  their  country* 
and  then  make  an  irruption  into  Italy,  by  that  part  of  the 
Alps  which  was  called  Cpttian,  and  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Mount  Cenis.    Caecina  was  ordered  to  advance 
thither  by  a  nearer  way,  and  to  pais  over  the  mountains 
called  Penini,  now  the  Great  St.  Bernard.     Valens  ;had 
under  his  command  the  flower  of  the* army  of  Lower  Gerr 
many,  to  the  number  of  forty  thoufond  fighting  men,  Fram 
Upper  Germany  Csecina  led  thirty  'thoufand.   VitelKus  was 
to  follpw,  with  a  numerous  body  of  German  troops,  to 
•fupport  the  whole  weight  of  the  war.    While  the  foldiers 
were  urgent  for  aftion,  and  eager  to  begin  their  march,  not- 
yrithftanding  the  rigour  of  the  winter  feafon,  the  genera} 
paffed  his  time  in  voluptuous  floth,  in  revels,  and  banquets. 
By  the  middle  of  the  day  he  was  always  intoxicated  with 
wine,  and  fo  gorged  with  feafting,  that  he  was  not  capable 
of  giving  any  directions :  but  fuch  was  the  zeal  and  ardour 
of  the  foldiers,  that  they  fupplied  all  the  duties  of  the  leader 
as  effectually  as  if  he  had  attended  in  perfon.     A6  foon  as 
they  were  drawn  out  and  armed,  they  demanded  with 
eagernefs  that  the  fignal  might  be  given  for  marching* 

They  advanced  with  affurance  to  the  territories  of  Treves, 
as  to  thofe  of  a  friendly  ftate.  But  at  Dividurum,  now 
Metz,  they  were  feized  with  a  fudden  panic,  ran  to  their 
arms,  and  would  have  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword  with- 
out the  leaft  provocation,  had  not  their  general  reftrained 
their  fury,  and  by  entreaties  prevailed  upon  them  to  for- 
bear purfuing  the  utter  deftru&ion  of  the  unoffending  city. 
There  were  flaughtered,  however,  not  for  the  fake  of  pil- 
lage or  fpoil,  but  from  fury  and  madnefs,  Hear  four  thou- 
fand  perfons.  The  reft  of  Gaul  was  fo  alarmed  with  the 
news  of  this  maffacre,  that  thenceforward,  as  the  army  ap- 
proached any  city,  the  inhabitants  crouded  but  to  meet 
them,  accompanied  with  their  magiftrates,  in  the  attire  of 
fuppliants,  and  readily  fupplied  them  with  all  manner  of 
provifions.  In  the -capital  of  the  Leudans,  that  is,  in  the 
city  of  Toul,  Fabius  received  news  of  the  murder  of  Galba, 
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Stttd  that  the  -fofereignty  was  devolved  upon  Otho.  Theft 
tidings  did  not  affe&  the  foldiers,  for  they  were  only  intent 
upon  war.  The  Gauls  bore  equal  hatred  to  Otho  and  Vi» 
tellies  %  but  as  they  were  poffeffed  with  dread  of  the  latter, 
they  declared  for  him.  From  Toul  the  army  advanced  to 
Langree,  a  city  entirely  attached  to  the  party  of  Vitellius, 
vrfaere  they  were  kindly  received.  The  inhabitants  of  Au- 
tun  fupplied  them  out  of  fear  (for  they  hated  Vitellius)  with 
money,  arms,  and  provifions.  What  the  city  of  Langrea 
bad  done  from  fear,  that  of  Lyons  did  through  joy;  for 
Galba  had  loaded  the  former  with  taxes,  deprived  them  of 
part  of  their  territories,  and  converted  to  his  own  ufe*  the 
revenues  of  their  ftate  (D). 

From  Lyons  the  army  was  led  llowly  through  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Allobroges  and  Vocontii ;  the  general,  upon 
every  halt  that  he  made,  making  infamous  bargains  with  the 
^proprietors  of  the  feveral  lands,  and  the  magiftrates  of  the 
Several  cities,  for  favour  and  exemptions.  He  ordered  Lucus, 
a  municipal  town  of  the  Vocontii,  to  be  fet  on  fire,  becaufe 
they  Shewed  fome  reluctance  to  pay  the  fum  he  had  requir- 
ed.   Marching  in  this  manner,  Valens  arrived  at  length  at  H$  attwhm 
the  Alps.     Tacitus  obferves,  that  he  had  been  long  very  AtthtAty. 
jpoor ;  but  by  this  march  became  fuddenly  rich,  and  aban- 
doned himfelf,  as  his  appetites  had  been  whetted  by  a  long 
courfe  of  penury,  to  all  manner  of  riot  and  exceffes '. 

On  die  other  hand  Caecina  rioted  in  greater  fpoil,  and  Carina 
more  blood.     The  Helvetians,  not  apprifed  of  the  tragical  co™mtl 
pod  of  Galba,  ref uJed  to  own  the  fovereignty  of  Vitellius.  %afiatioiu 
in  confequence  of  this  refufal  Caecina,  who  longed  paf-  in  the  coun* 
fionately  for  a  pretence  to  plunder  their  country,  inftantly  try  oftfo 
decamped,  and  entering  their  territories  in  a  hoftile  man-  R*l*vetiu 
-ner,  ravaged  their  fields,  facked  their  cities,  and  made  a 
dreadful  havock  of  the  unhappy  inhabitants  ;  many  thou- 
fands  were  cut  off,  and  great  numbers  made  prifoners  and 
fold  for  flayes  j  for  the  Helvetians,  once  renowned  for  their 

*  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  i.  cap.  60—67. 

(D)  As  animofities  had  been  fupport  of  Galba.     The  peo- 

long  fubfifting  between  the  peo-  pie  of  Vienne  gained  over  Va- 

ple  of  Lyons  and  thofe  of  Vi-  lens  with  an  immenfefum,  and 

enne,  Valens,  at  the  inftigation  a   donative  to  me  foldiery  of 

of  the  former,  marched  again  ft  three  hundred  fefterces  a  man : 

the  latter,  under  pretence  that  they  were  commanded,   how- 

they  had  aided  the  confpiracy  ever,  to  furrender  the  arms  be- 

and  attempts  of  Vindex,  and  longing  to  the  ftate,  and  to  fup- 

had  lately  levied  troops  for  the  ply  the  foldiers  with  provifions. 
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'  valour  and  experience  in  war,  were  at  this  time  only  fa- 

mous for  the  reputation  which  they  had  formerly  acquired  ; 
they  were  fierce  and  daring,  fays  our  hiftorian,  while  dan- 
ger was  at  a  diftance,  but  ftruck  with  terror  when  it  arriv- 
ed.    As  the  army,  after  having  committed  univerfal  ravage 
and  fpoil,  was  marching  in  order  of  battle  to  Aventicum, 
the  metropolis  of  the  country,  deputies  from  thence  were 
difpatched  to  offer  a  furrender  of  the  city,  which  was  ac- 
cepted.    Julius  Alpinus,  a  leading  man  among  the  Helve- 
tians, was,  by  Caecina's  order,  put  to  death ;  the  fate  of 
the  reft  was  referred  to  the  judgement  of  Vitellius,  who, 
moved  with  the  tears  and  intreatiesof  Claudius  Coffus,  their 
deputy,  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  addrefs,  granted  a 
general  pardon  and  fecurity  k.     While  Caecina  was  waiting 
in  the  country  of  the  Helvetians,  till  he  had  learnt  the  plea- 
fure  of  Vitellius,  and  preparing  at  the  fame  time  to  pafs 
Jfivadnn  the  Alps,  he  received  joyful  intelligence  from  Italy,  that 
•ffwrfe        the  fqUadron  of  horfe  named  Syllana,  then  encamped  on 
ftumJ?     the  banks  of  the  Po>  had  declared  for  Vitellius.  They  had 
and  brings   ferved  under  him  in  Africa,  when  he  was  proconful  there  ; 
•verft^e-    had  been  recalled  from  thence  by  Nero,  in  order  to  be  fent 
ral  cities  to  forward  into  Egypt  \  and,  upon  the  infurre&ion  of  Vihdex, 
***fame       detained  in  Italy.     As  the  officers  were  unacquainted  with 
^  **  Otho,  and  engaged  by  obligations  to  Vitellius,  they  eafily 

prevailed  upon  their  men,  by  magnifying  the  great  ftrength 
of  the  approaching  legions,  and  the  renown  of  the  German 
armies,  to  join  the  fame  party,  and  fwear  fealty  to  Vitel- 
lius. With  themfelves,  as  a  prefent  to  their  new  prince, 
they  brought  into  his  intereft  the  ftrongeft  municipal  cities 
beyond  the  Po,  namely,  Milan,  Novara,  Jurea,  and  Ver- 
i  celli.     As  fuch  an  extenfive  country  could  not  be  guarded 

by  a  fingle  band  of  cavalry,  Caecina,  who  had  this  infor- 
mation direftly  from  themfelves,  difpatched  thither  the  fe- 
veral  cohorts  of  Gauls,  Lufitanians,  and  Britons,  with  a 
body  of  German  troops,  and  the  fquadron  of  horfe,  called 
Taurina.  As  for  himfelf,  he  was  fome  time  in  doubt 
whether  it  was  not  advifeable  to  bend  his  march  over  the 
mountains  of  Rhaetia  towards  Noricum,  againft  Petronius, 
governor  of  that  province,  who  having  on  all  fides  raifed 
forces,  and  broken  down  the  bridges  over  the  .rivers,  was 
fufpeded  to  aft  for  Otho  :  but  fearing  he  might  lofe  the 
detachments  already  fent  forward,  and  reflecting,  that 
wherever  the  decifive  battle  fliould  be  fought,  Noricum 
would  certainly  fall  to  the  viftor,  he  ordered  his  foldiers, 

k  Tacit,  lib.  i.  cap.  68,  69. 
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Yrightly  armed,  to  take  their  route  over  the  Apennine,  and 
condu&ed  himfelf  the  heavy  body  of  legionaries  over  the  Hepafet 
-Alps,  ftill  covered  with  fnow l.  the  Alps. 

The  arrival  of  thefe  troops  in  Italy  filled  Rome  with  con-  Rome  in 
fternation.    Not  only  the  fenate  and  equeftrian  order,  who  great  ctm- 
had  a  fhare  in  the  administration,  and  fome  concern  for  the  fi*watio*. 
public  welfare,  but  even  the  populace,  loudly  complained, 
that  two  men,  the  mod  infamous  for  effeminacy,  profu- 
fion,  and  debauchery,  were  thus  fatally  chofen,  on  purpofe 
to  deftroy  the  empire.     They  thought  their  vows  for  either 
would  be  alike  deteftable,  their  fupplications  alike  impious, 
fince  fuch  men  they  both  were,  that  which  of  the  two 
proved  the  conqueror,  would  thence  prove  the  worft.     In 
the  mean  time  Otho,  though  hitherto  entirely  abandoned 
to  his  pleafures,  was  not  at  this  juncture  lulled  afleep  by 
them  ;  but  fufpending  his  voluptuous  fallies,  and  artfully 
difiembling  his  paflion  for  luxury,  conducted  all  things 
fuitably  to  the  dignity  of  the  empire.     In  order  to  gain  the  Othoftrlves 
affeftions  of  the  people,  who  fufpe&ed  his  virtues  to  be  u  gain  the 
feigned,  and  apprehended  a  return  of  his  vices,  he  caufed  *#*^'*»' 
Celfus  Marius,  conful  elect,  to  be  brought  before  him  in  peLje 
the   Capitol-     He  had  already  refcued  him,  as  we  have 
related  before,  from  the  cruelty  of  the  foldiers,    under 
colour  of  committing  him  to  prifon  ;  and  now  he  aimed  at 
obtaining  the  chara&er  of  tendernefs  and  clemency,  by 
mercy  {hewn  to  a  man  fo  illuftrious,  fo  beloved  by  the 
Roman  people,  and  fo  odious  to  all  the  partifans  of  Otho's 
caufe. 

Celfus,  when  he  appeared,  confeffed,  without  betraying 

the  lead  fear,  the  imputed   crime   of  having  perfevered 

fteadily  in  his  allegiance  to  Galba  -,   he  even  appealed  to  ?*?&** 

Otho,  whether  he  ought  not  to  approve  fuch  an  example  ^faM** 

of  fidelity.     Otho  commended  his  fteadinefs,   and,  in  a 

very  condefcending  manner,  defired  him  rather  to  forget 

his  confinement  than  remember  his  releafe :  neither  did  he 

treat  him  as  a  criminal  pardoned,  but  inftantly  admitted 

him  amongft  his  moft  intimate  friends,  and  prefently  after 

chofe  him  one  of  his  generals  forcomlu&ing  the  war.  The 

faving  the  life  of  Celfus  caufed  an  uniyerlal  joy  amongft 

men  of  rank,  was  applauded  with  loud  acclamations  by  the 

populace,  and  not  ill  received  even  by  the  foldiers,  who 

now  admired  in  him  the  fame  virtue  againft  which  they 

had,  in  the  height  of  their  fury,  been  fo  much,  incenfed  n. 

l  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  i.  cap*  70.  m  Tacit.  Hift.  lib*  i.  cap.  71. 
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The  public  joy  for  the  deliverance  of  Colfus  was  greatifr 
YtgeUmus    heightened  by  the  fate  of  Tigellinus :  he  had  been  the  chi^JF 
•rder4dto    author  of  all  the  enormities  committed  by  Nero,  whom  Esc; 
deflrvyhim-  fad  afterwards  betrayed  and  abandoned ;  and  was  therefore 
"•  abhorred  by  thofe  who  loved  and  thofe  who  hated  Nero. 

While  Garba  reigned,  he  was  proteded  by  the  power  and 
authority  of  Titus  Vinius ;  hence  the  people  were  the  more 
inflamed  againft  him,  their  old  deteftation  of  Tigellinus 
concurring  with  their  recent  hatred  to  Vinius.  Froto  every 
quarter  of  the  city  multitudes  now  flocked  to  the  forum 
and  the  palace,  and  filled  the  circus  and  the  fevend 
theatres,  demanding,  with  bold  and  feditious  threats,  the 
execution  of  Tigellinus,  till  at  length  the  fatal  injunction 
to  die  was  difpatcbed  to  him,  «tben  at  the  baths  of  Sinueffa. 
There,  amidft  harlots,  after  many  paffionate  embraces  and 
unmanly  delays,  he  at  laft  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor  D. 
G>rrtfpond-  While  the  forces  of  Vitellius  were  on  their  march  to 
*•£***-  Italy,  Otho,  by  frequent  meffengers,  and  private  letters, 
i*tt*fy®*i  ft  rove  to  divert  his  competitor  from  engaging  in  a  war 
fiMfi  "  which  might  prove  fatal  to  both.  He  offered  him  immenfe 
fums,  and  fuch  a  place  of  retirement  as  he  himfflf  fiiould 
choofe  to  live  in,  agreeable  to  his  profufe  life  and  tafte ; 
he  even  engaged  to  fhare  the  empire  with  him,  and  to 
marry  his  daughter.  With  the  fame  or  the  like  offers  Vi- 
tellius tempted  Otho ;  fo  that  they  foon  proceeded  to  re- 
proaches, upbraiding  each  other  with  their  debaucheries 
and  profligate  lives ;  nor  in  this  did  either  bring  a  falfe 
charge  againft  the  other.  Otho,  having  recalled  the  am* 
baffadors  fent  by  Galba  to  the  armies  in  Germany,  difc 
patched  others  in  the  plaufible  name  of  the  fenate;  but  the 
ambaffadors  continued  with  Vitellius.  Vitellius  obliged  the 
praetorian  guards,  who,  by  the  appointment  of  Otho,  ac- 
companied them,  to  return  back,  without  fuffering  them 
to  mix  with  his  legionaries.  At  the  fame  time  Valens 
tranfmitted  letters  to  the  prcetorian  bands,  and  city-cohorts, 
in  the  name  of  the  German  army,  exhorting  them  to  aban« 
don  Otho,  and  his  intereft.  He  likewife  upbraided  them 
for  transferring  the  fovereignty  to  Otho,  when  it  had  been 
fo  long  before  conferred  upon  Vitellius.  The  German 
army  continuing  faithful  to  Vitellius,  notwithftanding  the 
great  promifes  of  Otho,  and  the  prcetorian  bands  fteady  in 
their  allegiance  to  Otho,  notwithstanding  the  offers  of  Vi- 
tellius, the  two  chiefs  began  to  employ  fnares  and  minifters 
of  death  againft  each  other :  affaffins  were  difpatched  by 
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Otho  iota  Germany,  and  by  Vitcllius  to  Rome  v  but  the 
attempts  on  both  fides  were  defeated  °. 

The  firft  advices  from  abroad  that  raifed  Otho's  hopes,  Moft  tf  $kt 
were  from  IUyricurn,  whence  he  received  advice,  that  the  provinces 
legions  in  Dalmatia,  in  Pannonia  and  Mcefia,  had  declared  d*cj*r*f* 
for  him,  and  fworn  allegiance.  The  army  in  Judaea  was  ° 
by  Vefpafian  induced  to  fwear  allegiance  to  Otho,  as  were 
the  legions  in  Syria  by  Mucianus.  governor  of  that  province 
Egypt  too,  and  all  the  provinces  extending  to  the  Eaft,  fub- 
mitted  to  him.  The  like  homage  was  paid  him  in  Africa, 
in  Spain,  and  in  Narbonne  Gaul ;  but  the  latter  province 
foon  acceded  to  the  party  of  Vitellius,  which  was  the  near- 
eft  and  ftrongeft.  Aquitain  likewife  firft  declared  for  Otho; 
but  foon  after,  from  the  fame  motive,  fwore  fealty  to  Vi- 
tellius: for  there  was  no  real  zeal,  as  Tacitus  obferves,  in 
the  people  for  the  caufe  and  intereft  of  either  of  the  pre- 
tenders, and  only  by  the  impreffions  of  fear  they  were 
tranfported,  and  changed  from  one  fide  to  another.  Otho, 
in  the  mean  time,  as  if  full  peace  had  reigned,  applied 
himfelf  to  the  civil  adminiftration  of  the  empire :  in  the 
fenate  he  made  many  conciliating  and  popular  harangues  ; 
upon  fuch  ancient  fenators  as  had  already  fuftained  the  firft 
employments  in  the  ftate,  he  conferred  the  pontifical  or  au- 

f jural  dignities*)   feveral  young  noblemen  lately  recalled 
rom  exile,  he  inverted  with  fuch  facerdotal  offices  as  had 
been  enjoyed  by  their  fathers  or   anceftors.     To  Cadius 
Rufus,  Pedius  Blaefus,  and  Scaevinus  Promptinus,  fenators 
degraded  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  he  reftored 
their  former  dignity.    By  the  like  benevolence  he  attempt*  Hefiudies 
ed  to  gain  the  affe&ions  of  whole  cities  and  provinces*   He  t0  ga*n 
fupplied  the  colonies  of  Hifpalis  and  Emerita  with  a  fre(h  *!?'£  °^m 
recruit  of  families,  and  made   the   whole  people  of  the        *°*,° 
Lingons  free  of  Rome.     To  the  province  of  Bsetica  he  fab* 
jefted  all  the  cities  of  Mauritania ;  and  granted  great  pri- 
'  vileges  to  the  Cappadocians  and  Africans.    But  not  forget- 
ting, even  while   his  fovereignty  was  at  ftake,  to  honour 
the  memory  of  his  once-favoured  Poppsea,  he  procured  a 
decree  from  the  fenate  for  replacing  her  feveral  ftatues, 
which  had  been  thrown  down  after  the  death  of  Nero ; 
he  fuffered  the  ftatues  of  that  prince  to  be  reared  in  public 
places,  and  did  not  betray  any  diftafte,  but  rather  fatis- 
fa£tion,  upon  his  being  faluted  by  the  people  in  the  theatre 
with  the  name  of  Nero  Otho  *\ 

•  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  i.  cap.  73.    Suet,  in  Oth.  cap.  8.    Plut.  in  Oth*  . 
p  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  i.  cap.  77.    Suet.  cap.  7.   Plut.  in  Oth. 
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While  the  minds  of  all  men  were  intent  upon  the  pro* 
grefs  and  iffue  of  the  civil  war,  the  Roxolanians,  a  people 
of  Sarmatia,  having  made  an  irruption  into  Mcefia,  to  the 
number  of  nine  thoufand  men,  and  cut  off  two  cohorts, 
were  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  third  legion,  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  take  flielter  in  tne  marfhes,  where,  through 
the  rigour  of  the  winter,  they  all  periflied.  For  this  victory, 
Marcus  Aponius,  governor  of  Rome,  was  diftinguifhed 
with  a  triumphal  ftatue  :  and  the  confular  ornaments  were 
granted  to  Fulvius  Aurelius,  Julianus  Titus,  and  Numifius 
Lupus,  commanders  of  the  legions  in  that  country.  Great 
was  Otho's  joy  on  this  occafion ;  for  to  himfelf  he  affumed 
the  glory,  as  if  the  fuccefs  in  war  was  owing  to  his 
aufpicesi. 

At  Rome  in  the  mean  time  arofe,  from  an  unforefeen 
accident,  a  fedition,  which  well  nigh  involved  the  city  in 
deftrudion.  Otho  had  ordered  the  feventeenth  legion  to 
be  removed  from  Oftia,  where  it  was  quartered,  to  Rome* 
and  committed  the  care  of  fupplying  them  with  arms  to 
Varius  Crifpinus,  a  tribune  of  the  praetorian  guards.  Crif- 
pinus  choofing,  for  the  execution  of  his  orders,  the  clofe  of 
the  evening,  when  the  camp  was  compofed,  and  the  fol- 
xliers  retired  to  their  tents,  directed  the  armoury  to  be 
thrown  open,  and  the  carriages  belonging  to  the  cohorts  to 
be  loaded.  The  latenefs  of  the  hour  aroufed  the  jealoufy 
of  the  drunken  foldiery.  Some  of  the  mod  turbulent,  and 
mod  intoxicated,  began  to  cry  out,  that  Crifpinus  was 
difaffefted  to  Otho ;  that  the  fenate  was  arming  againft  the 
perfon  and  caufe  of  their  emperor ;  and  that  thofe  arms 
were  to  be  employed,  not  for  him,  as  Crifpinus  pretended, 
but  againft  him.  This  report  being  immediately  fpread 
through  the  camp,  a  general  uproar  enfued ;  they  feized 
their  arms,  and  having  cut  in  ^pieces  Crifpinus,  while  he 
was  endeavouring  to  reprefs  their  feditious  fury,  and  with 
him  fuch  of  the  centurions  as  were  remarkable  for  feverity 
of  difcipline,  they  inftantly  marched  to  Rome,  and  ad- 
vanced with  their  drawn  (words  to  the  imperial  palace. 
Otho  was  then  entertaining  the  chief  lords,  and  the  women 
of  the  greateft  diftin&ion  in  the  city.  As  they  doubted 
whether  the  danger  proceeded  from  the  mutiny  of  the  fol- 
diery, or  the  premeditated  treachery  of  the  emperor,  they 
were  all  feized  with  dread  and  terror,  and  not  knowing 
whether  they  (hould  fly  or  ftay,  conftantly  watched  the 
countenance  of  Otho ;  who,  being  alarmed  at  the  danger 
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threatening  his  guefts,  amongft  whom  were  eighty  Senators, 
not  only  difpatched  forthwith  the  captains  of  the  guards  to 
mitigate  the  rage  of  the  foldiers,  but  ordered  the  company 
to  retire  with  all  fpeed  by  private  ways. 

They  were  no  fooner  gone  than  the  foldiers,  breaking  Their  rage 
down  the  gates  of  the  palace,  forced  their  way  into  the  and  fury % 
ban  que  ting-room,  and  there,    with  one  voice,  demanded 
to  have  a  fight  of  Otho,  having  in  their  paffage  wounded 
Julius  Martialis  and  Vitellius  Saturninus,  two  officers  who 
endeavoured  to  oppofe  their  tumultuous  entrance.  On  every 
fide  arms  were  brandifhed,  and  terrible  menaces  uttered, 
not  only  againft  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  but  againft 
the  whole  body  of  the  Fenate;  for  as  they  could  affign  no 
particular  vi£Um  to  their  fury,  they  claimed  a  latitude  for 
general  daughter,  aflerting  that  the  whole  fenate  had  con- 
ipired  againft  Otho ;    till   the  emperor,   riling  from   his 
couch,  by  fupplications,  intreaties,  and  even  tears,  to  the 
difgrace  o(  the  imperial  dignity,  prevailed  upon  them,  with 
great  difficulty,  to  defift,  and  return  to  their  camp.     Next 
day  the  houfes  in  the  city  continued  clofe  (hut  up ;  not  a 
perfon  was  to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets ;  and  the  foldiers,  with 
down-caft  looks,  Chewed  rather  tokens  of  anger  and  rage 
than  remorfe.    Their  captains,  therefore,  Licinius  Procu- 
lus  and  Plotius  Primus,   harangued   them  in  companies 
apart,  and  endeavoured  to  appeafe  their  fury ;.  but  to  no 
purpofe,  till  they  diftributed   among   them   a  large  fum,  They  art 
amounting  to  five  thoufand  fefterces  a  man.   .  Then,  and  *pp*af*4 
not  before,  Otho  ventured  to  enter  the  camp,  where  the  'aiitha 
foldiers,  returned  at  length  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty,  gather-  ^?#*" 
ed  rpund  him,  and,  with  a  compofed  behaviour,  required 
that  the  authors  of  the  infurre&ion  fliould  be  put  to  death. 
The    emperor,    afcending   the   tribunal,    reprefented   the 
enormity  of  their  late  conduft,  enlarged  on  the  refpe&  due 
to  the  fenate,  and  the  neceflity  of  maintaining  military  dis- 
cipline in  the  camp  ;  but  as  he  knew,  that  a  fovereignty, 
like  his,  acquired  by  flagrant  iniquity,  could  never  be  pre- 
served by  reviving  the  rigid  virtue  and  discipline  of  the 
ancient  Romans,    he  concluded,  that  of  the  late  tranf- 
greffion  but  few  were  guilty,  and  that  of  thefe  few  two 
only  ihould  be  puniflied.     His  fpeech  was  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  two  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  late  tumult  were 
immediately  executed,  no  one  (hewing  the  lead  concern 
for  them,  though  capital  punilhment  was  inflifted  in  the 
fight  of  their  comrades  and  the  whole  army. 

Thus  was  the  fedition  entirely  quelled ;  but  neverthelefs  The  ton- 
the  city  ftill  continued  in  the  utmoft  confternation,  from  filiation 
the  apprehenfion  of  a  civil  war,  and  the  dread  of  being  9fthi€ty 
s  involved 
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involved  in  the  fame  calamities  which  had  proved  fatal  to  it 
in  the  time  of  Antony  and  O&avianus.    They  were,    on 
one  hand,  under  the  neceffity  of  obliging  Otho,  and,    on 
the  other,  afraid  to  enrage  Vitellius,  who  was  fupported 
by  a  ftrong  party,  and  might  ultimately  get  the  better  of 
his  rival.    The  foldiers,  dityerfed  all  over  the  city,  crept 
into  houfesin  difguifed  habits,  as  fpies,  watching  for  mat- 
ter of  mifchief  and  deftru&ion  againft  fuch  as  were  diftin- 
Siifhed  for  their  nobility  or  wealth.     Some  too  believed, 
at  certain  foldiers  from  the  army  of  Vitellius  were  arrived 
at  Rome,  to  found  the  affections  of  the  Roman  people. 
Hence  all  places  were  filled  with  fufpicion  and  diftruft  3 
and  men  were  not  exempt  from  caution  and  fear  in   the 
moft  fecret  recefTes  of  their  own  houfes.    But,  in  public, 
this  fort  of  dread  chiefly  prevailed :  there  people  ftudied 
with  great  care  to  frame  their  faces  agreeable  to  the  quality 
of  the  news  that  were  faid  to  be  brought,  that  they  might 
not  fecm  to  betray  any  diffidence,  when  affairs  bore  an  am- 
biguous afpeft,  or  be  flow  in  rejoicing,  when  they  appear- 
ed profperous.  The  fenators  chiefly,  when  aflembled,  were 
at  a  lofs  how  to  preferve  in  all  points  a  fafe  and  unex- 
ceptionable conduft.     They  dreaded  the  confequences  that 
might  attend  their  ifluing  decrees  againft  Vitellius ;    but 
were  afraid  that,  by  forbearing  to  iflue  them,  they  might 
roufe  the  jealoufy  of  Otho.     In  this  perplexity,  without 
publifhing  any  decrees,    they  contented  themfelves  with 
uttering  inveraves  againft  Vitellius,    but  fuch  as  being 
common  and  vulgar,  were  not  remarkable  ;  and  even   thefe 
the  moft  wary  took  care  to  utter  when  many  were  fpeaking 
at  once  T. 

The  general  terror  was  increafed  by  feveral  prodigies  faid 
to  have  happened  at  this  time.  From  the  hands  of  the  fta- 
tue  of  Vi&ory  triumphant,  Handing  upon  the  chariot  in  the 
porch  of  the  Capitol,  the  reins  dropped,  as  if  (he  were 
grown  too  weak  to  hold  them  any  longer.  From  Juno's 
chapel  fuddenly  arofe  an  apparition  of  a  fize  more  than  hu- 
man. The  ftatue  of  Julius  Caefar,  in  an  ifland  in  the  Ti- 
ber, turned  round  from  weft  to  eaft,  upon  a  day  utterly 
free  from  tempefts.  In  Hetruria  an  ox  fpoke ;  divers  ani- 
mals were  faid  to  have  produced  unnatural  births;  hut  the 
moft  afFe&ing  omen  was  a  hafty  and  dreadful  inundation  of 
the  Tiber,  whofe  waters,  fwelling  to  an  immenfe  height, 
overthrew  the  Sublician  bridge,  and  having  their  courfe  ob- 
ftru&ed  by.  the  heap  of  ruins,  not  only  overflowed  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  but  covered  places  which  were  reckoned  fe- 
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cure  agamft  any  fuch  difafter.    Many  were  fwept  away  fn 
tKe    ftreets,   and  many  drowned  in  their  (hops  and  beds. 
Amongft  the  populace  a  famine  enfued,  the  corn  and  other 
provtfiorte  being  in  great  part  carried  away  by  the  river. 
As   foon  as  the  water*  returned  into  their  channel,  Otho 
performed  the  folemnity  of  luftration,  and  purified  the  city 
with  facVifices.     Then  weighing  carefully  with  his  friends  Otfopro* 
all  the  methods  of  conducting  the  war,  he  fefolved  to  fend  P°f*s  ** 
a.  powerful  force  by  fea  to  invade  Narbonrie  Gauf,  fince  the  *&   * 
Apennine  Mountain^,  with  thofe  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and 
all  the  other  approaches  to  Gaul,  Were  blocked  up  by  the 
armies  of  Vitellius.    With  this  view  he  reinforced  the  navy 
and  the  marines  with  a  detachment  from  the  praetorian 
bands.     The  direction  in  chief  of  the  expedition  was  com- 
mitted to  Antonius  Novellus,  to  Suedius  Clemens,  both 
lately  centurions  of  the  firft  rank,  and  to  ^milius  Pacen- 
fis,  a  tribune,  difmifTed  by  Galba,  and  now  by  Otho  re- 
inftated.  Ofcus,  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  was  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  (hips,  and  employed  to  infpe£t  the  fi- 
delity and  behaviour  of  the  other  officers.     As  for  Otho 
himfelf,  he  Fefolved  to  march  againft  Caecina  and  Vale ns, 
at  the  head  of  the  prsetorian  guards,  and  the  other  troops 
which  were  then  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  RomeJ 
Under  him  commanded,  as  lieutenants,  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nus,  Marius  Ceifus,  and  Annius  Gall  us,  all  men  of  known 
valour  and  experience,  and  capable  of  performing  great  ex- 
ploits, had  not  Otho  placed  his  chief  confidence  in  Licinius 
Proculus,   captain  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  governed  by  him,  though  quite  unexperienced 
in  war  *.  ♦ 

Otho,  before  he  left  Rome,  ordered  Cornelius  Dolabella 
to  retire  to  Aquinum  in  Campania,  where  he  was  kept  un- 
der confinement,  being  obnoxious  on  account  of  the  an- 
cient luftre  of  his  name,  and  kindred  to  Galba.     Then  the  Otfoof- 
emperor  ordered  many  of  the  magiftrates,  and  'a  great  part  ^V*V. 
of  fuch  as  had  been  confuls,  to  prepare  for  the  field,  with  £^L^ 
no  defign  of  allowing  them  any  {hare  in  the  war,  but  only  ^^ ^ 
under  colour  of  accompanying  him  (E).    Great  on  this  dc- 

•  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  i.  cap.  87. 

(E)  Amongft  thefe  was  in-  and  his  children ;  and  to  thefe 

eluded  Lucius,  the  brother  of  Otho,  either  through  fear,  or 

Vitellius,  whom  Otho  did  not  from  an   affected   moderation, 

diftinguiih  with  any  new  marks  (hewed  a  tender  regard,  com* 

either  of  his  favour  or  difplea-  mending  them  to  theprotedioa 

fure.    Vitellius  had  likewhe  left  '  of  his  friend^ 
at  Rome  his  mother,  his  wif*> 
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cafion  was  the  confternatian  of  the  city  s  the  eMtf  feaatorf 
were  difabled  by  age  from  bearing  the  toils  of  wsr ;  the 
hqWss  were  funk  in  flotb,  .and;  through  a  long  peace  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  rniUtary  iawaj  the  Roman  knights 
were  unacquainted  with  the  fun&iqn?  and  duties  of  a  tamp* 
The  more  thefe  degrees  of  men  ftrove  to  conceal  their  featy 
the  more  apparently  they  difcovcred  it.    Some,  to  difguife 
tfceir  want  of  courage,  purchafed  gay  and  glaring  armour* 
wkh  fine  and  (lately  horfes;  others  provided  materials  {be 
riot  and  feafting,  as  fo  many  implements  of  war.    The 
giddy  and  tfcoughdefs  multitude  ww  puffed  up  with  raia 
hopes*    Thofe  who  found  their  fortunes  and  credit  defpc* 
rate  4uri«g  peace,  rejoiced  in  the  puWie  commotions,  px»* 
miilng  tp  tbemftlvcs  in  particular  more  feeurity  in  the  go* 
nerai  diftr^dion ;  but  they  all  fooa  felt  the  heavy  evils  and 
•f&ffwes  at  wa*,  the  price  of  provisions  being  doubled,  and 
the  populace  at  once  deprived  of  the  ufual  bounties  of  the 
prince,  who  could  qot,  without  much  difficulty,  find  corn 
and  money  to  fijppiy  his  numerous  armies  '• 
Takis  his        When  Qtho's  forces  were  ready  tp  take  the  field,  he  at 
^LVrJL  .  fembled  the  fcnate  on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  and  to  their 
* '      *'  care  recommended  the  commonwealth  :  he  ordened  the  pe*» 
pie  to  meet,  and  in  a  long  fpeecb  to  them  hoafted,  that  his 
intereft  and  tftle  were  fupported  by  the  majefty  of  the  city, 
and  the  joint  content  of  the  people  and  fcnate.    Againft 
the  partisans  of  Vitellius  he  fpoke  with  moderation  and  re- 
straint, taxing  the  German  legions  rather  with  ignorance 
than  with  infolence  and  rebellion :  of  Vitellius  he  made  no 
mention,     tn  all  military  deliberations  he  confulted  Sueto- 
nius Pautinus  and  Marius  Celfus ;  in  his  civil  adminiftra* 
tion  be  was  believed  to  employ  the  talents  of  Galerius  Tra- 
chsJus.    The  emperor's  fpeech  was  received  by  the  popu* 
lace  with,  loud  4hou«$  and  acclamations,  sach  ftriving  to 
farpafs  the  other  in  (trains,  of  flattery.    Qtho,  upon  leav* 
ing  Rome,  committed  to  his  brother  Salvius  Titianus  the 
charge  of  maintaining  its  tranquility,  and  of  managing  the 
azdkaws  other  affairs  of  the  empire-   When  he  had  thus  fettled  mat* 
M*me,        tgrs  in  the  qity,  he  at  laft  fet  out,  at  the  head  of  the  praeto- 
rian cohorts,  with  a  chofen  body  of  fuch  of  the  praetorian 
bands  as  ferved  under  the.  ftandard  of  veterans,  and  a  great 
number  of  marines.    He  himfelf  marched  before  the  en- 
Jigns  on  foot,  wearing  a  breaft-plate  of  iron,  in  tie  rough 
. .  attire  of  a  foldief,  without  the  lead  attention  to  Jus  pcrfon, 
which  he  had  been  ufcd  to  cultivate  with  aU  tht  aft  of  the 
fftaft  iwtrurif>v*  effeminacy u. 
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yorttine  feconded  his  firft  attempts ;  for  his  Beet,  having  Thefuccefs 
made  a  defcent  in  the  province  of  the  maritime  Alps,  de-  ofhtflttt 
£ eated  the  Ligurians,  whom  Marius  Maturus,  who  governed  %?J**rA   » 
that  province  in  quality  of  procurator,  had  armed  againft  ********** 
them,  plundered  Allium  InterheKum,  now  Vintiniiglia,  and 
laid  wafte  the  whole  country.     In  themean  time  news  be- 
ing fern  in  great  hafte  and  alarm  to  Fabius  Valens,  that 
Otho's  fleet  was  upon  the  coaft  of  Narbonne  Gaul,  he  fent 
thither  two  cohorts  of  Tungrians,  four  troops  of  horfe,  and 
the  whole  fquadron  of  Treverians,  under  tfoe  command  of 
Julius  Clafficus.    To  thefe  were  joined  a  cohort  of  Ligu- 
tians,  and  five  hundred  Pannonians.    They  no  fooner  ar- 
rived, than  they  were  attacked  by  Otho's  troops,  who  had 
already  landed.   The  engagement  lafted  till  night,  and  was 
renewed  next  day,  when  "vitellius Y  forces  were  at  length 
put  to  flight  with  great  flaughter :  bpwever,  as  the  vi&ory 
proved  very  bloody,  the  victors  retired  to  Albiugaunum,  a 
municipal  city  in  Liguria,  and  there  continued  without 
making  any  farther  attempts  upon  Narbonne  Gaul.    At  the 
fame  time  Decimus  Pacarius,  governor  of  Corfica,  having 
declared  for  Vitellius,  was  flain  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
brought  hfc  head  to  Qtho  *. 

In  Italy,  the  whole  country  which  extends  from  the  Po  Thecou** 
%o  the  Alps  was  poflefled  by  the  troops  of  Vitellius ;  for  the  trJ  **- 
fquadron  of  horfe,  named  Syllana,  had  brought  over  with  p^J^jL 
diem  feyeral  cities  to  his  party,  as  we  have  related  ;  and  the  Alpsfub*    • 
cohorts,  wjiich  Caecina  had  Lent  thither  before  him,  were  mits  to  r#- 
already  arrived.    To  them  therefore  feveral  cities  fubmitted,  ttUuu* 
pot  from  any  affeftion  to  Vitellius,  or  that  they  preferred 
bis  caufe  to  that  of  Otho  j  but  becaufe  they  were  enervated 
by  long  peace  and  eafe,  ready  for  any  bondage,  and  the 
eafy  acquifition  of  the  firft  comer.    At  Cremona  Viteliius's 
men  furprifed  and  took  prifoners  a  cohort  of  Pannonians ; 
and  between  Placentia  and  Ticinum  intercepted  a  hundred 
horfe  and  a   thoufand  marines.     Anirnated  with  this  fuc- 
cefs,  they  pafled  the  Po,  oppofite  Placentia, .  where  it  wa$ 
reported,  that  Caecina  approached  with  his  whole  army. 
Veftrius  Spurinnai  who  commanded  in  that  city  for  Otho, 
with  five  cohorts  of  the  praetorian  guards,  a  thoufand  vete- 
rans, and  a  few  horfe,  though  he  was  certain  that  Caecina 
was  not  yet  come,  determined  to  confine  his  own  men 
within  the  fortifications ;  but  they,  headftrong,  unmanage- 
able, and  unacquainted  with  discipline,  {hatching  up  the 
enfigns  and  ftandards,  fallied  out  tumultuoufly,  turning 
againft  their  own  commander,  while  he  ftrove.to  reftraitt 
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them,  the  points  of  their  weapons,  and  exclaiming,  that  a 
plot  was  intended,  and  Cttcina  treacheroufly  called  in  ;  fo 
that  Spurinna  was  obliged  to  approve  their  refolution,  fince 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  it.  With  them  there- 
fore he  marched  out  of  Placentia,  and  arriving,  as  night 
approached,  within  fight  of  the  Po,  reprefented  to  them 
the  neceflity  of  pitching,  and  fortifying  their  camp  againft 
any  fudden  attack.  This  toil,,  not  able  to  be  borne  by  men 
ufed  to  the  gaieties  of  the  city,  foon  abated  their  courage  ; 
all  over  the  camp  dutiful  and  fubmiffive  language  was  heard ; 
they  applauded  with  one  voice  the  prudent  care  of  their 
commander,  who,  for  the  feat  of  the  war,  had  chofen  a 
colony  fo  ilrong  and  opulent  j  and,  fubmitting  to  orders, 
filtered  themfelves  to  be  led  back  the  fame  night  to  Pla- 
centia* where  the  walls  were  forthwith  ftrengthened,  and 
new  bulwarks  added. 

In  the  mean  time  Caecina.  having  pafled  the  Alps,  en- 
tered Italy.  After  having  attempted  in  vain  to  corrupt  and 
feduce  Otho's  forces,  he  refolved  to  lay  fiege  to  Placentia  ; 
and  accordingly  encamped  before  the  place.  .The  firft  day 
patted  in  mutual  reproaches,  Caecina's  men  marching  up  to 
the  walls,  and  upbraiding  Spurinna's  upon  the  ramparts,  as 
players,  dancers,  idle  fpeftators  of  Pythian  and  Olympic 
games,  men  corrupted  by  the  licentious  amufements  of  the 
theatre  and  circus,  who  triumphed  in  the  murdering  of 
Galba,  a  naked  and  difarmed  old  man,  but  were  not  very 
forward  to  face  an  enemy  in  the  field.  Thefe  reproaches 
fo  inflamed  the  befieged,  that  next  day,  when  Caecina  or- 
dered a  general  afiault,  they  behaved  with  incredible  bra- 
very, made  a  dreadful  (laughter  of  his  men,  and  obliged 
them  to  retreat  in  the  utmoft  confufion.  In  this  conflict, 
the  amphitheatre  of  Placentia,  which  flood  without  the 
walls,  the  moft  {lately  and  capacious  in  Italy,  was  burnt 
down.  This  defeat  brought  great  difgrace  upon  the  party 
of  Vitellius.  Caecina,  afhamed  of  his  difappointment,  im- 
mediately repafled  the  Po,  and  bent  his  march  towards 
Cremona.  Upon  his  march,  Turullius  Cerealis  revolted 
to  him  with  a  great  number  of  marines,  and  Julius  Brigan- 
ticus  with  a  few  horfe  x. 

About  the  fame  time  Martius  Macer,  who  commanded 
under  Otho  a  body  of  two  thoufand  gladiators,  having  em- 
barked them  upon  the  Po,  landed  unexpectedly  on  the  op- 
pofite  fliore,  where  he  furprifed  and  defeated  the  auxiliary 
troops  which  belonged  to  the  forces  of  Vitellius,  cut  many 
pf  them  to  pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  take  refuge  iri 
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Cremona.    Macer  reftrained  bis  men  from  purfuing  them* 
left  the  fugitives,  ftrengthened  by  fuccours  from  tbe  city* 
might  have  changed  tbe  fortune  of  the  day.    From  this  re- 
ftraint,  great  diftruft  arofe  amongft  the  fufp icious  foldiers 
of  Otho,  the  moft  cowardly  urging  criminal  imputations 
again  ft  their  leaders,  and  putting  a  malevolent  conftruAion 
upon  all  their  proceedings.    Csecina,  much  concerned  to 
fee  ail  his  enterprizes  abortive,  and  fearing  left  Fabius  Va- 
lens,  who  was  now  approaching,  ihould  rob  him  of  the 
whole  glory  of  the  war,  hurried  with  more  impatience  than 
circumipecfcton  to  retrieve  his  honour.     At  a  place  about 
twelve  miles  from  Cremona,  named  Caftorcs,  he  fecretly 
conveyed  the  flower  of  his  auxiliaries  into  the  woods,  which 
lay  juft  above  the  great  road  ;  the  horfe  he  commanded  to 
advance,  and,  after  having  engaged  the  enemy,  to  retreat, 
tiU  the  auxiliaries,  lying  in  the  woods,  ihould  have  an  op* 
portunity  of  rifing  at  once  out  of  their  ambuih,  and  falling 
upon  the  enemy.    This  ftratagem  being  difcovered  by  fome 
deferters  to  Otto's  generals,   Paulinus  and  Celfus,  they 
craftily  drew  Carina's  forces  into  the  fame  fnare ;  for  Pau- 
linus taking  the  command  of  the  foot,  and  Celfus  that  of 
the  horfe,  they  placed  three  cohorts  in  clofe  ranks  in  the 
high  road,  and  on  either  fide  of  it  concealed,  among  the 
woods,  the  firft  legion,  the  thirteenth,  fix  cohorts  of  auxi- 
•  liaries,  and  a  thoufand  horfe.    The  three  cohoits  in  the 
high  road  were  immediately  attacked  by,  Caecina's  horfe, 
who,fafter  having  ftood  their  ground  a  while,  turned  their 
backs,  and  fled :  but  Celfus,  who  was  awaie  of  the  artifice,  Carina 
withheld  his  men  from  purfuing  them  ;  and  in  the  mean  *fi*t*& 
time  the  forces  which  Caecina  had  concealed  in  the  woods, 
were  difcovered  in  their  ambufh.     Then  Celfus,  pretending 
fear,  retired  infenfibly  before  them,  til)  they  found  them* 
felves  furrounded  on  all  fides ;  for  on  both  their  flanks  they 
were  attacked  by  the  cohorts  of  the  legions,  and  the  horfe 
fuddenly  wheeling  about,  fell  upon  them  in  the  rear. 

Fabius  Valen6  arrived  with  tbe  troops  under  his  com- 
mand at  Ticinum ;  where,  while  he  was  fortifying  his 
camp',  news  were  brought  of  the  late  unfuccefsful  battle. 
On  this  occafion  his  troops,  accufing  him  of  treachery,  as 
if  be  had,  by  feigned  delays,  detained  them  from  aflHiing 
at  the  engagement,  put  themfelves  in  motion,  without  wait- 
ing for  their  general's  orders,  to  join  Csecina.     Upon  the  7^  9ffi€ers 
junction  of  the  forces  of  Valens  with  thofeof  Csecina,  the  tfVtuUius 
officers  of  Vitellius  declared  for  a  decifive  battle.     Otho,  incline  to  a 
on  the  other  hand,  advancing  to  a  village  between  Cremona  f*^*" 
and  Verona,  called  Bedriacum,  had  recourfe  to  a  conful-      **  " 
(ation,  whether  it  were  advifeable  to  protraft  the  war.  or 
H3  rifle 
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Ottesqfi-    n&  *  battle.    Upon  this  occafion  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the 
cersagainfi  mod  experienced  commander  of  his  age,  declared,  that  it 
waging     was  y8  opinion,  that  hafte  and  pfefent  a&iott  were  advan- 
*k*enemy.    tag^oiia  to  the  enemy,  but  to  Otho  procraftmatkm  and  de- 
lay, fince  the  entire  army  of  Vitellius  was  arrived*  and  ia 
want  of  neceflaries  5  whkb  obliged  them  to  offer  battle,  aa 
die  fpeedieft  way*  of  f applying  their  prefent  want     On  the 
contrary,  Otho'a  army  was  abundantly  provided  :  Italy,  the 
fcnate,  and  the  people  of  Rome,  were  at  his  devotion,  and 
ready  to  fupply  him,  not  Only  with  provifiont,  but  with 
fcrealure,  more  neceffary  than  the  fword  in  all  civil  diffen- 
fions.    Beiides,  feveral  provinces  had  revolted  froin  ViteU 
ljus ;  whereas  all  the  countries)  which  had  at  firft  declared 
for  Otho,  continued  inviolably  attached  to 'his  intiereft.    Ill 
his  front  lay  the  river  Po  5  his  cities  were  feeure  in  the 
Strength  of  men  and  walls \  and  that  none  of  them  wtuld 
yield  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  was  evident  froft  the, 
bra^e  defence  of  Placentia,    He  added,  that  were  the  wft  , 
protracted  tjll  the  fummer,  the  Germans;  of  all  the  enemyli 
forcjes  the  jnoft  formidable*  could  never  endure  fo  great  a 
chapge  of  country  and  climate,  but  infenfibly  moulder 
away,  and  vaniih,  with  all  their  terrors.     He  concluded, 
that  as  the  legions  of  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Mcefia, 
•  were  upon  tjicir  march,  and  would  arrive  in  a  few  days, 

the  emperor  might  then  refume  the  prefent  deliberation  j  * 
a&d  if  it  were  judged  advifeaWe  to  engage,  he  might  bring 
into  the  field  a  much  more  numerous  army.  With  the 
counfel  of  Paulinus,  Marine  Celftrt  concurred  \  and  Annioi 
Gallus,  wh9  was  abfent,  being  ill  of  the  huft  which  he  had 
received  a  few  days  before^  from  his  horfe  falling  with  him,  * 
declared  to  thofe  who  were  fent  to  learn  hid  advice,  that  he 
entertained  the  feme  fentiments,  and  would  have  the  em-? 

fitox  by  all  means  to  wait,  at  leaft  till  the  legions  from 
anrionia,  Dalmatia,  and  Mpefia,  bad  joined  him.  But 
Otho,  Titianus  his  brother,  and  Proculus,  were  determined 
upon  engaging :  the  two  latter,  hurried  by  raftmefe  and 
want  of  experience,  were  always  averring,  that  fortune, 
and  (he  gods,  and  the  deity  of  Otho,  attended  upon  his 
counfels,  and  would  undoubtedly  prosper  bis  enterprjzes : 
to  fuch  grofs  flattery  had  they  recourfc,  that  no  one  might 
dare  to  thwart  their  opinions  which  in  the  end  prevailed. 

When  an  engagement  was  refolved  upon,  it  was  debat* 
ed  next  in  council,  whether  the  emperoi  (hotfld  be  pre- 
fent in  the  aclion,  or  remove  elfewhere.  Tatianus  and 
Proculus  advifed  him  to  retire  to  Brixellum,  now  Ber- 
fello,  where,  feeure  from  the  uncertain  accidents  of  bat- 
tles, he  fhould  referve  himfelf,  they  faid,  for  the  direc- 
tion, 


Otho  r<  • 
folvis  to 
wenturt  a 
battle. 
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tiotk  of  die  whole,  and  the  p&k  ends  of  fovetttyity. 
Paulinas  andCelfas,  that  they  might  not  fccm  to  adrift 
exporting  the  perfon  of  the  prince  to  perils,  dared  not 
eppofehis  departure.    This  advice,  which  Otho  readily  Otbr* 
embraced,  was  attended  with  two  bad  consequences ;  for  ft***    , 
he  confiderably  weakened  the  armv,  by  taking  with  him  a  *r*w*4' 
numerous  detachment  of  the  beft  troops  to  guard  him  j 
and  befides,  the  forces  remaining  loft  all  courage,  fince 
they  fufpe&ed  the  fidelity  of  their  leaders.    In  the  mean 
time,  the  band  of  gladiators*  who  ferved  under  Otho,  be* 
ing  attacked  and  defeated  by  a  detachment  of  Germans, 
the  death  of  Macer,  who  commanded  thofe  gladiators,  was 
required  by  the  whole  army:  they  had  already  wounded 
him  with  a  lance,  and  were  falling  upon  him  with  their 
drawn  fwords,  when,  by  the  fudden  ihterpofition  of  the 
tribunes  and  centurions,  he  was  refcued.    However,  Otho 
being  obliged  to  remove  him,  fent*  Flavins  Babinos,  brother 
16  Vefpafian,  to  take  the  charge  of  the  forces  that  had  been 
under  his  command; 

After  the  departure  of  Otho  to  Brixellum,  the  nathe  and  <[ht  whole 
honour  of  the  generalfhip  remained  with  bis  brother  Ti-  pmer  d+> 
ttanus,  but  the  whole  authority  reftded  in  Proculus.   Celfus  w/W  *p* 
and  Paulinus  were  on  no  oceafion  eonfulted,  but  only  bore  **£*** 
the  empty  title  of  commanders,  and  thence  ferved  to  anfwer  ** 
fef  the  faults  and  miftakes  of  others.    The  tribunes  and 
centurions  were  under  the  greateft  concern,  to  fee  men  of 
fuperior  worth  and  capacity  thus  neglected,  while  the  worft 
bore  the  greateft  authority:  but  the  common  foldiers,  who 
fufpefted  their  fidelity,  were  chearful  and  elated,  though 
rather  difpofed  to  cenfure  and  diipute,  than  to  obey  and 
execute,  tee  orders  of  their  coinmahders.    The  two  artnie* 
were  encainped  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  whence  Otho's 
forces  moved  their  quarters,  and  retired  wirhfti  four  miles 
.  of  Pedriacum,    Their  march  was  fo  un&ilfully  conduced, 
that  they  were  ettremely  diftrdfed  for  want  of  water, 
though  it  was  then  the  fpring  of  the  yc*r,  about  the  thir- 
teenth of  April,  and  there  were  rivers  on  all  quarters. 
Proculus  was  for  Continuing  the  march  next  day,  with  a 
defign  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  were  encamped  fixteen 
miles  diftant,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Adda  and  the  Po. 
This  refolution  Was  vehemently  oppofed  by  Celfus  and  Pau- 
linas, who  declared  againft  expofing  the  army,  fatigued 
With  marching,  and  loaded  with  baggage,  to  the  enemy, 
Who  being  themfelves,  light  and  unincumbered,  and  having 
moved  fcarce  four  Miles,  would  nevet  hrfe  the  advantage  of 
attacking  them,  either  as  they  marched  with  their  ranks 
broken,  or  afterwards,  while  they  were  foitifying  their  camp. 
H  4  This 
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This  point  was  (till  under  debate,  when  a  Nuroidjan,  dif- 
patched  by  Otho  upon  a  fwift  horfe,  arrived  with  letters  ta 
the  generals;   wherein  {he  emperor,  having  fharply  re- 
proached them  with  want,of  fpirit  and  refolution,  com- 
Othoprders  manded  them  to  engage,  without  lofs  of  time.     Upon  the 
tktm  to  f»:  receipt  of  the  emperor's  letters,  Celfus  and  Paulinus  drop- 
ZaZe™th~  ped  all  opppGtion,  and  the  army  immediately  decamped  y. 
tut  delay.         rj,^  ^^  ^  two  trijjanes  pf  the  praetorian  guards  came 

to  Caeqna,  as  he  was  intent  upon  building  a  bridge  crofr 
the  Po,  and  defired  a  conference.     He  was  juft  going  to 
receive  their  overtures,  when  the  fpies,  in  great  hafte,  ap-j 
prifed  him*  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand.    The  difcourfe 
with  the  tribunes  being  thus  interrupted,  it  remained  un- 
certain, whether  (;hey  intended  tp  betray  their  own  party, 
to  contrive  a  plot  againft  the  eneiny,  or  had  fopae  defigi* 
truly  worthy  and  hqneft.     Csecina  having  difmifled  the  tri-r 
b unes,  immediately  quitted  his  poft  upon  the  river,  and  re- 
TJiefignal    paired  to  the  camp,  where  he  found  (he  fignalof  battle  al- 
efb0tt/f       ready  given  by  Valens,  and  the  foldiers.  under  arms.  While 
given.         Valens  ^ras  drawing  up  his  legions,  his  cavalry  fallied  out, 
but  were  by  a  party  of  Otho's  forces,  much  inferior  in  num-; 
ber,  repulled,  and  forced  to  fly  for  fhelter  to  their.  ramr 
parts ;  whence  the  Italic  legion,  with  their  drawn  fwords, 
drove  them  back  to  the  encounter.     The  legions  of  Vitel-» 
lius  were  ranged  in  order  pf  battle,  without  the  leaft  con- 
fternation  or  alarm ;  for  though  the  enemy  approached, 
they  were  prevented  from  feeing  them  by  a  thick  coppice* 
Great  epn-  In  the  army  of  Otho  an  univerfa)  confufion  prevailed  ;  the 
ftf™  »      generals  diftrufted  the  foldiery,   and  the  foldiery  were  in? 
arm.         cenfed  againft  (heir  generals.     The  carriages  and  retainers, 
^'         to  the  camp  were  mixed  and  crowded  amongft  the  ranks,  \ 
from  a  deep  ditch  oh  each  hand,  the  way  was  too  ftreight, 
even  for  an  army  marching,   where  no  danger  from  ar* 
'    enemy  was  to  be  apprehended.     No  order  was  obferved, 
fome  thrufting  themfelves  into  tjie  front,  fome  retiring  to 
the  rear,  as  each  found  himfelf  prompted  by  bravery  or  by 
fear.     Befides,  a  groundlefs  report  was  fpread.  amongft  the 
foremoft  ranks  of  Otho's  army,  that  the  forces  of  Vitellius, 
had  revolted,  and  would  join  them  immediately.     Upon, 
this  report,  they  accofted  the  enemy  with  the  falutation  of 
friends ;  but  the  others  returned  the  compliment  with  an 
hoftile  and  threatening  murmur,  which  not  only  difheartr 
ened  them,  but  gave  occafion  to  the  reft,  who  were  unap* 
prifed  of  the  caufe  of  fuch  greeting,  to  apprehend  that  they 
were  betrayed.     At  the  fame  time  the  enemy  attacked  with. 

,  J  Tacit,  Hift.  lib.  i.  cap.  39,  40. 
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grgat  vigour;  andOtho's  troops,  though  fewer  in  number,  rhikmttk 
s*nd  fatigued,  fuftained  the  charge  with  great  refolution  and-  of  Bean*- 
intrepidity.      As  the  place  was  embarraffed  with  trees,  '**• 
hedge?,  pitd  vineyard?,  they  fought  without  regularity,  bear- 
ing down  one  upon  another,  body  to  body,  buckler  to  buck- 
lejf,  with  fwotds  and  axes,  after  a  dreadful  manner,  each 
jpan  exerting  bis  ftrength,  as  if  the  event  of  the  whole  war 
depended  upon  hi*  valour*    In  the  open  plain,  between  the 
Pp  and  jthe  higb~way,  two  legions  chanced  to  encounter ; 
the  oae-*nd-twe»tieth.  belonging  to  Vitellius,  and  named 
Rapax  ;  ao4th}5  firft  on  Otho's  fide,  entitled  Adjutrix.  The 
former  wa?  famous  for  feats  of  valour ;  the  latter  till  then 
bad  geyer  been  led  into  the  field,  but  was  fierce,  refolute, 
and  eager  of  acquiring  renown.     They  engaged  with  in- 
credible fury,,  rejecting  the  ufe  of  darts,  and  clofing  refo- 
luteJy  yith  fwoxds  and'  axes.     After  a  long  and  bloody  con- 
teft,  tfie  foldier§  of  the  firft  having  routed  the  foremoft 
ranks  pf  the  onc-and-twentieth,  carried  off  their  eagle  ;  a 
difgrace  which  fo  enraged  this  legion,  that  they  returned  to 
the  charge,  flew  Orphidius  Benignus,  commander  of  the 
firft,  and  took  feveral  ftandards.     In  another  quarter,  the 
fhirteenth  legion,  which  fought  for  Otho,  was  defeated  by 
the  fifth.     Alphenus  Varius,  at  the  head  of  his  Batavians, 
having  entirely  routed  Otho's  gladiators,  attacked  his  army 
jn  flank  5  a  circumftance  which  (truck  the  praetorian  bands 
with  fuch  a  panic,  that  they  fled  precipitately,  putting  in  otho's  or- 
difofder  fuch  of  their  own  men  as  ftill  kept  their  ranks,  and  my  routed* 
faced  the  enemy. 

Thus  the  whole  army  retired  in  the  ntmoft  confufion  to- 
wards Bedriacum.  As  the  ways  were  obftru&ed  by  the 
bodies  of  the  flain  (for  above  forty  thoufand  fell  on  both 
(ides),  ptye  enemy  made  a  dreadful  flaughter  of  the  fugitives, 
it  being  of  no  advantage  to  take  prifoners,  who,  in  civil 
wars,  werenot  converted  into  property.  Suetonius  and 
Proculus  took  different  routes,  both  avoiding  that  to  the 
camp,  from  an  apprehenfion  of  the  foldiery,  who  had  al- 
ready charged  their  commanders  with  the  lofs  of  the  battle. 
Vedius  Aquila,  commander  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  having 
with  more  courage  than  difcretion,  entered  the  camp,  while 
ft  was  yet  day,  was  charged  by  the  troops  that  had  remain- 
ed there,  and  by  thofe  who  were  returned  from  thebattle? 
as  a  traitor  to  the  caufe,  and  abufed  in  a  moft  outrageous 
manner  ;  not  that  he  bad  really  committed  any  crime,  but 
fuch  is  the  cuftoni  of  the  multitude,  for  every  man  to  caft 
upon  others  his  own  guilt  and  difgrace  Titianus  and  Cel- 
fus  durft  not  retire  into  the  camp  till  night,  when  the  guards 
were  already  potted,  and  the  tumult  of  the  foldiery  re- 
./  '  ■  prefled. 
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prcfled,  The  vi&orious  army  of  Yiteflkls  purfaed  A* 
gitives  within  five  miles  of  Bedriacmm,  where  Ihey  halted* 
not  thinking  k  fafe  to  attempt  forcing  the  enemy'sctmp  tke 
Came  day ;  and  befides*  they  entertained  hopes  of  a  *itwm~ 
tary  funrender. 

Otbo's  forces  feemed  difpofed  to  make  a  vigoraw  4e- 
feuce,  boafting  that  they  had  been  overcome  try  ads  <rf 
treachery,  not  by  the  fuperior  bravery  of  the  enemy :  tot 
f¥i  wAs   the  officers,  and  Titianna  himfelf,  in  a  council  which  the/ 
/W /•  M#    fceld  the  day  following,  agreed  to  fend  deputies  to  Cafcsna 
€T$£r'    and  Valens,  to  treat  of  a  furrender.    Their  propofals  were 
mar*        acc^tcd,  and,  upon  the  return  of  the  deputies,  the  gates 
of  the  camp  were  thrown  open.    Then  both  armies  meet- 
ing, the  conquerors,  as  well  as  the  conquered,  burft  into 
tears,  and  at  once  pieafed  and  grieved,  lamented  the  dread- 
ful confequences  of  civil  wars.    Aflembling  How  without 
diftin&ion,  in  the  nme  tents,  they  drefled,  with  great  ten* 
dernefs,  one  another's  wounds*    There  were  feafce  any  lb 
exempt  from  affli&ton>  as  not  to  have  fome  dead  friend  to 
bewail.     The  bodies  of  Orphidius,  and  other  officers  of 
diftin&ion,  were  fought  for  and  buried  with  the  ufual  fo* 
kmnity.    Finally,  they  all  fubmitted  to  Vitcllhtf ,  and  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  *. 
Otha  mc-         Otbo  waited  at  Brixellum  for  an  account  of  the  battle. 
quehted      Reports  were  melancholy,  but  uncertain,  till  the  fugitives 
with  the     brought  a  ceitain  account  of  the  total  defeat.    The  firit 
£*r*v     w^°  arr*vc<*  w*tD  *e  difmal  tidings  was  a  common  foldter, 
^'     who,  being  taxed  with  fal&ood  and  cowardice  by  foine 
perfons  about  the  emperor,  to  convince  them  of  the  truth 
of  this  account,  and  to  fliewthat  he  had  not  fled  for  want 
of  courage,  fell  upon  his  own  fword  at  the  feet  of  Otbo ; 
who,  admiring  his  resolution  and  fidelity,  cried  6*t*  "  No 
more  fuch  worthy  and  gallant  men  (hall,  on  my  account,  be 
brought  into  danger."  *  The  bottle  was  not  dtcilhre ;  for 
Otho  had  ftill  with  him  many  brave  troops,  inviolably  at* 
tached  to  bis  caufe  and  intereft  :  his  forces  beyond  the  P* 
ftiil  remained  entire ;  there  were  numer6us  gaftifons  iifc 
Bedriacum  and  Flacentia ;  and  the  legions  from  Mccfia, 
Dalmatian  and  Pannonia,   were  advancing)  befides,  the 
Afiatic,  Syrian,  and  Egyptian  legions,  were  already  neat 
ffisdtfg*    tnc  Adriatic.    Ncvertbelefs,  he  was  no  fooner  informed  of 
fdefirp     the  defeat  of '  his  army,  than  be  manifestly  discovered  a 
kimfeif.       fixed  purpofe  of  facrificmg  his  life  to  the  public  tranquility. 
The  foldiers,  apprifed  of  his  defign,  did  all  that  lay  in  their 
power  to  fupport  him  under  bis  affliclion.    They  prefted 

*  Tacit  Hift.  lib,  \u  cap.  41— 45,    Pint,  ia  Oth. 
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hira  not  to  defpair,  declaring,  without  flattery  or  deceit,  Tfu  %talof 
that  they  were  ready,  for  his  lake,  to  expofe  tbemfelfes  to  &/*&"*• 
the  greateft  dangers,  and  fuffcr  all  extremities.    Thofe  who 
flood   at  a  diftance,  Signified  their  zeal  and  ardour,  by 
ft  retching  out  their  hands  >  fuch  as  were  neareft  fell  at  his 
I^nees,  kiffed  his  hand,  and  entreated  him  to  accept  of  that 
duty  and  fidelity  which  could  never  expire  hut  with  their 
laft  breath*    Above  all,  the  intrepidity  and  fidelity  of  an 
otacure  and  private  foldier  difplayed  itfelf  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  far  finding  the  emperor  flood  altogether  unfhaken 
and  fixed  in  his  purpofe,  he  drew  his  fword,  and,  addreff- 
ing  himfelf  to  Otho,  "  From,  this,  C*far  (faid  he),  judge 
of  our  fidelity ;  for  there  is  not  a  man  amongft  us  but 
would  ftrike  thus  to  ferve  you  f*  he  then  turned  his  fword 
agai»(t  himfelf,  and  fell  at  the  emperor's  feet.    Plautius 
•ITirmus,  captain  of  his  guards,  by  repeated  entreaties  be* 
fought  him  not  to  abandon  an  army  fo  faithful  and  zealous ; 
{bldiers  fo  fingularly  affe£tionate  and  loyal.    t€  In  bearing 
calamities  (faid  he),  more  greatnefe  of  mind  is  fliewn  than 
in  flying  from  them.    To  fupport  themfelves  with  hope, 
even  in  fpite  of  fortune,  was  ever  the  part  of  the  magna* 
niibous  and  brave,  as  it  was  that  of  the  timorous  and  fpirit- 
lefs  to  be  drawn  by  cowardice  into  utter  defpair."    As, 
during  thefe  expreflions,  Otho  happened  to  look  chearful 
or  penfive,  there  followed  Ihouts  of  joy,  or  difmal  groans* 
Nor  was  this  zeal  confined  to  the  praetorian  guards,  who 
were  inviolably  attached  to  the  perfon  of  Otho  5  but  thofe 
troops  who  had  been  fent  before  the  reft  out  of  Moefia,  and 
were  now  arrived,  declared,  that  in  the  approaching  army 
f  he  fame  fteadinefs  prevailed,  and  that  the  legions  had  al- 
ready reached  Aquileia,    Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  war 
might  have  been  renewed,  and  that  its  iflue,  notwithstand- 
ing the  late  defeat,  was  altogether  uncertain :  but  neither 
by  pcrfuafions  and  entreaties,  nor  by  all  the  apparent  pro** 
bability  of  fuccefs,  could  Otho  be  prevailed  upon  to  conti- 
nue the  war,  or  be  diverted  from  the  refutation  be  had  taken ; 
a  refolution  which  no  one  expe&d  from  a  perfon  of  his 
apparent  effeminate  temper. 

Having  commanded  filence,  he  fpoke  to  them  after  this  Hisfpeech 
manner  :   "  This  day,  my  fcllow*foldicrs,  which  gives  me  *&**  b 
fuch  fenfiblc  proofs  of  your  affection  and  loyalty,  is  far  ***** 
preferable  to  that  o»  which  you  taluted  me  emperor,    t 
therefore  befcech  you  not  to  deny  me  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
laying  down  my  lite  for  the  prefervation  of  fo  many  brave 
men/   To  expofe  yantonly  to  frefli  perils  fuch  virtue  and 
fo  much  fortitude,  is  a  price  which  I  judge  too  high  for  the 
peeping  of  my  own  life.     1  am  well  apprifcd,  that  the 
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enemy  has  neither  gamed  an  entire  nor  a  decifive  vi&ory  r 
I  have  advice  that  the  Mcefian  army  is  not  far  off;  that  the 
legions  from  A6a,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  are  near  the  Adriatic  ;. 
that  the  forces  m  Judaea  have  declared  for  us ;  the  fenate 
favours  our  caufe  ;  and  we  have  in  our  power  the  wives 
arid  children  of  our  enemies  :  hut,  alas  !  it  is  not  with  Pyr- 
rhus,  with  Hannibal,  with  the  Cimbrians,  we  fight ;  but  it 
is  eagle  againft  eagle,  and  Rome  againft  Rome;    Italy  muft 
bleed,  whether  I  vanquifli  or  am  vanquifhed  5  and  even  he 
who  triumphs  will  have  occafion  to  mourn,     I  cannot  bear 
the  thought,  that  fuch  a  number  of  Roman  youth,  that  fo 
many  noble  armies  mould  be  cut  off,  and  raviihed  for  ever 
from  the  commonwealth.     With  me  let  me  carry  this  fa- 
tisfa&ion,  that  for  my  caufe  you  were  alt  ready  to  die;  but 
be  content  to  furvive  me.     Vitellius  began  the  chril  war, 
and  thence  fprung  the  fource  of  our  ftruggling  for  the  em- 
pire by  arms.    To  me  will  be  owing  the  example  of  ftrug- 
gling tor  it  no  more  than  once.    By  this  rule,  let  pofterity 
judge  of  Otho.    Vitellius  (hall  again  poffefs  in  fafety  his 
brother,  his  children,  and  his  wife.    Others  have  held  the 
fovereignty  longer ;  in  a  manner  more  glorious  none  ever 
yet  relinquished  it.     Aflure  yourfelves,  it  is  my  free  choice 
to  Alt  rather  than  to  reign,  fince  I  cannot  fo  much  advance 
the  Roman  date  by  wars  and  Woodfhed*  as  by  facrificing 
myfelf  to  the  public  peace  and  tranquility.     Nothing  but 
my  death  can  feal  a  lading  peace,  and  fecure  Italy  againft 
fuch  another  unhappy  day.     Let  us  no  longer  retard  one 
another :  let  not  me  delay  your  care  of  your  own  preferva- 
tion,  nor  you  me  in  the  purfuit  of  a   defign  never  to  be 
Ihaken  or  changed.     To  multiply  words  about  the  fubje£l 
'    of  dying,  is  the  part  of  a  daftardly  fpirit,     How  much  1  am 
undaunted  in  this  my  purpofe,  I  deiire  you  to  take  this 
fignal  proof,  that  I  complain  of  no  man,  fince,  to  blame  the 
gods  or  men  j  upon  the  approach  of  death,  implies  a  mean 
and  indirect  defi re  of  living  \° 
Yii™*!*^       After  this  difcourfe,  he  defired  his  attendants  to  leave 
him,  and  fubmit  without  any  delay  to  Vitellius.     The 
young  men  he  preffed  with  authority,  the  old  by  entreaties, 
addrefling  himfeif  to  all  with  great  courtefy,  in  a  language 
furtable  to  their  years  or  dignity.     At  the  fame  time  he  re- 
buked, as  ill-judged  and  unreafonable,  the  tears  and  lamen- 
tations of  his  friends,  with  a  countenance  calm  and  com- 
pofed,  and  a  fpeech  cool  and  determined.    To  fuch  as  were 
ready  to  depart,  he  ordered  boats  and  carriages  to  be  given. 
To  thofe  who  were  abfent,  he  fent  paffports,  forbidding 

m  Tacit,  Hift.   Tib.  ii.  cap.  46,  47.    Plut.  in  Oth.    Dio,  lib.  Ixiv. 
.P-73a»733'     Suet.* cap.  9. 
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any  one  to  Hop  them  jn  their  journey.  All  men>orial£ 
and  letters,  remarkable  for  expreffions  of  zeal  towards  him, 
or  for  inve&ives  againft  Vitellius,  he  committed  to  the 
flames.  What  money  and  jewels  he  had,  he  diftributed 
among  ft  his  friends. 

After  having  taken  thefe  precautions,  he  caused  all  thofe  WriutH 
who  were  about  him  to   retire ;  and,   withdrawing  into  a  kit/jfier, 
private  room,  he  wrote  confolatory  letters  to  his  lifter,  and  ****•. 
to  Meflalina,  who  had  been  formerly  wedded  to  Nero,  and  &&*"**' 
whom  he  himfelf  had  defigned  to  marry*  recommending  to 
her  his  memory  and  aflies.     While  he  was  thus  exercifing 
his  thoughts  about  his  laft  moments,  a  fudden .tumult  in- 
terrupted him ;  for  notice  was  brought  of  an  infurredion 
among  the  foldiers,  who  threatened  with  prefent  death  all 
who  intended  to  depart,  as  traitors  and  deferters.     Againft 
Virginius  chiefly  they  were  enraged,  and  had  already  be- 
fieged  his  houfe.     On  this  information   Otho,  appearing 
again,  reprimanded  the  authors  of  the  mutiny,  gave  au- 
dience to  fuch  as  were  departing,  and  continued  thus  em- 
ployed till  they  were  all  gone  in  perfeft  fafety..   He  then 
withdrew  again  to  his  chamber,  which  he  left  open  till  the 
night  was  far  advanced,  allowing  free  entrance  to  all  who 
were  deGrous  to  fee  him.     Having  quenched  his  thirft  with 
a  draught  of  cold  water,  he  called  for  two  daggers,  and 
having  carefully  examined  the  points  of  both,  he  placed  the 
fharpeft  nnder  his  pillow.     He  next  refolved  to  be  fully 
affured  that  his  friends  were  gone  ;  a  circumftance  which 
he  no  fooner  underftood,  than  he  lay  down,  paffing  the 
night  in  perfeft  repofe,  and,  as  is  affirmed,   not  without 
lleep.     At  break  of  day  he  feized  the  dagger,  and  gave  Hisdemtk* 
himfelf  a  mortal  ftab  on  the  left  fide  of  the  bread.     Upon 
hearing  him  groan,  his  freedmen  entered,  and  his  flaves, 
with  Plotius  Firrnus,  captain  of  his  guards:  they  found  no 
more  than  one  wound. 

His  death  was  no  fooner  divulged  than  the  whole  place  islamenttt 
refounded  with  the  mournful  cries  of  the  foldiers,  blaming  by  tkefiU 
themfelves  with  the  deepeft  concern  for  not  watching  him  &&• 
more  carefully,  and  ftriving  to  favc  a  life  which  was  laid 
down  to  preferve  their's.     His  funeral  was  difpatched  with  His  obfe- 
great  expedition  (for  fuch  had  been  his  own  defire),  to  pre-  quia. 
vent  his  head  being  cut  off,  and  expofed  to  public  derifion. 
The  praetorian  cohorts  bore  his  corpfe,  magnificently  at- 
tired, often  kiffing  his  wound  and  his  hand,  and  even  pay- 
ing him  divine  honours.     At  his  funeral  pile  fome  of  the 
foldiers  flew  themfelves ;  and  others  who  were  at  Bedria- . 
cum,  Placentia,  and  in  other  quarters,  underftanding  the 
manner  of  his  death,  were  fo  deeply  and  fenfibly  affe&ed, 
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tfhat  th/ey  flew  one  another,  not  caring  to  outlive  a  prince 
whom  they  fo  tenderly  loved.  To  him  they  raifed  a  tomb 
of  a  mean  ftru£ture,  with  this  epitaph  only,  "  To  the  me- 
mory of  Marcus  Otho ;"  which  they  thought  the  heft  fecu- 
rityagainft^ny  infults  from  the  conqueror  J1.  ^  Such  was 
the  end  of  Otho,  in  the  thirty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  after 
he  had  reigned,  according  to  fome,  three  months,  accord* 
ing  to  others,  three  months  and  five  days.  He  derived  his 
origin  from  the  municipal  city  of  Terentinum  in  Hetruria. 
His  father  had  fuftained  the  dignity  of  conful ;  his  grand- 
it  father  that  of  praetor.  His  mother's  line  was  not  or  equal 
Mis  cha-  Iuftre,  but  far  from  obfeure.  He  fpent  bis  tender  years  jui 
raBer.  idlenefs,  his  youth  in  fcandalous  debaucheries,  and  grew 
acceptable  to  Nero  by  imitating  his  profligate  life.  ToTuj©; 
therefore,  as  to  the  chief  confidant  of  his  impure  pleafures, 
Nero  committee!  the  care  of  his  beloved  miftrefs  Popp^a 


teilius* 


r  province 

furnifhed  a  pretence  for  keeping  him  from  Rome.  In  Lu- 
fitania  he  governed  with  gentlenefs  and  popularity,  ws$  the 
foremoft  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Gaiba,  and  promoted  it 
with  vigour.  Thence  he  conceived  hopes  of  being  adopted 
.  by  him,  and  declared  his  fucceflbr  j  but  finding  himfelf  .dis- 
appointed, and  feeing  nothing  but  defpair  in  the  quiet  and 
eftablifliment  of  the  ftate  (for  he  lived  in  a  courie  of  riot 
and  expence,  which  e^ven  to  the  fortune  of  a  fovereign 
would  have  proved  burdenfome),  he  revolted  from  Galba, 
and  feized  the  empire  in  the  manner  we  have  related.  His 
death  was  as  much  applauded  as  his  life  was  cenfured ;  for 
though  he  had  lived  like  Nero,  yet  he  left  this  qharaSer 
behind  him,  that  no  one  ever  died  more  refolutely  c :  and 
indeed  nothing  can  be  more  glorious  in  a  man  than  to  fa~ 
-    crifice  his  life  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

After  the  death  of  Otho  the  foldiers  again  mutinied  \  nor 
was  there  any  one  to  reftiain  them.  They  applied  to  Vir- 
ginius,  preffing  him,  with  many  intreaties  and  menaces, 
to  accept  the  fovereign ty,  or  at  leaft  to  go  as  their  ambaf-» 
fador  to  Caeclna  and  Valen$.  Already  they  were  breaking 
into  his  houfe,  when  he  retired  by  a  private  way,  and 
Otho'*  efcaped/  But  Rubrius  fiallus,  a  perfon  of  great  rank,  im- 
troopsfub-  mediately  undertook  the  embafly  to  Vitellius's  commanders, 
!!//■«!  ^"  ^n^  0Dta^ne<*  pafdon  for  all  the  troops  that  lay  at  Brixellum  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  Flavius  Sabinus  prevailed  upon  the 

b  Tacit.  Hilt,   lib.    ii.  cap.  49.    Suet,  cap.  11.   Plut.  in  Otb. 
«  Tacit,  ibid,  cap.  50.  Suet,  Pint,  in  Oth. 
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fortes  wider  his  command  to  go  over  to  the  conqueror ;  fo 
that  war  had  now  every-where  eeafed,  and  peace  was  at 
once  re-eftablifhed.    Many  fenators  had  accompanied  Otho 
from  Rome,  and  had  beeq  afterwards  by  him  left  wkh  a 
finall  body  of  troops  at  Mutina.    Here  the  fenators  fbun4 
tfoemftlves  expofed  to  great  danger  5  for  news  being  brought 
thither  of  the  defeat,  the  foldiers  flighted  it  as  a  report  void 
of  truth  :  fufpe&ing  the  fenate  to  be  difafteded  to  Otho, 
they  watched  die  words  of  every  individual,  and  wrcfted 
even  their  countenances  and  behaviour  to  a  malignant  fenfe. 
At  laft  they  proceeded  to  infult  them  with  inve£tives,  and 
ieemed  only  lo  want  a  pretence  of  putting  them  all  to  the 
faordL     On  the  other  hand,   they  were  afraid  of  being; 
deemed  difaffc&ed  to  Vitelline,  whofe  brother  was  among 
them,  if  they  feemed  flow  and  cool  in  their  rejoicings  for 
the  vi&ory.    They  refolved,  therefore,  to  return  as  far  as 
Bonosia,  and  wait  for  more  certain  intelligence.    They 
pofted  men  upon  the  feveral  roads  leading  to  the  city,  to 
examine  fuch  as  pafled.     By  thefe  one  of  Otho's  freedmen 
being  queftiotted,  wi|y  he  had  quirted   his  lord,  anfwer- 
ed,  that  he  had  about  him  his  lord's  iaft  will  and  com- 
mands ;  -and  that  he  had  left  him  indeed  alive,  bat  fixed  in 
his  purpofe  of  dying,  and  of  facrificing  his  life  to  the  pub- 
lic tranquility/  Upon  this  notice  they  immediately  declared 
forViteUius,  whofe  brother  now  prefented  bimfelf  to  be 
tattered,  as  did  all  the  fenators  to  flatter  $*im ;  when  on  a 
fadden  Coenus,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  arriving,  affirmed, 
that  by  the  arrival  of  the  fourteenth  legion,  in  conjunftion 
with  the  forces  from  Brixellum,  the  army  which  had  lately 
conquered  was  entirely  routed,  and  the  fortune  of  the  other 
party  retrieved  and  changed.     What  prompted  him  to  fuch 
a  forgery  was,that  Otho's  warrants  for  poft-horfes,  which 
were  now  negle&od,  might  be   efteemed  valid.     Ccenus 
was  by  thefe  means  with  great  fpeed  carried  to  Rome  ;  but 
there,  a  few  days  after,  put  to  death  by  Vitellius's  order. 
The  fi&ion,  however,  was  believed  by  the  foldiers,  who  be* 
gan  to  threaten  the  fenators  for  having  departed  from  Mu- 
tina, ajid  declared  for  Vitellius  5  infomuch  that  they  were 
obliged  to  conceal  themselves,  not  daring,  for  fear  of  the 
incenfed  foldiery,  to  appear  abroad,  till  Jetters  front)  Fa- 
bins  Valens,  affuring  them  of  Otho's  death,  removed  their 
terrors4. 

Rome  was,  in  the  mean  time,  free  from  ala,rm ;  the  in- 
terludes facred  to  Ceres,  which  yearly  began  on  the  twelfth, 
and  ending  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  were  celebrating, 

*  Tacit  Hift.  lib.  it.  cap.  53,  54, 
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when  news  were  brought  into  the  theatre,  that  Otho  had* 
by  a  voluntary  death,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  The  fpe£fca~ 
tors  immediately,  with  loud  ftrouts,  applauded  the  name 
of  the  new  emperor,  uttering  againft  Otho  the  fame  in- 
ve&ives,  which  a  little  before  they  had  poured  forth  againft 
Vitellius.  The  troops  in  the  city  immediately  fwore  alle* 
giance  to  Vitellius.  The  people  carried  the  images  of 
Galba  round  the  temples,  crowned  with  laurels  and  adorn-* 
ed  with  flowers  ;  and  piled  up  heaps  of  coronets,  after  the 
manner  of  a  fepulchre,  clofe  by  the  lake  of  Curtius,  where 
Galba  had  been  flain.  In  the  fenate,  the  many .  honours 
given  to  former  princes  at  intervals,  and  during  a  long 
reign,  were  at  once  decreed  to  Vitellius.  On  the  German 
armies  high  commendations  were  beftowed,  and  an  em* 
baffy  fent  to  return  public  thanks,  and  congratulate  them 
upon  their  late  vi&ory.  The  letters,  addrefied  by  Fabius 
Valens  to  the  confuls  Virginius  Rufus  and  Poppaeus  Vo^- 
pifcus,  of  whom  the  firft  was  abfent,  were  publicly  read, 
and  found  to  be  conceived  in  terms  no  way  arrogant  j  but 
the  modefty  of  Csecina  was  more  applauded,  who  had  not 
fent  any,  it  being  deemed  afluming  in  any  but  the  emperor 
to  write  to  the  fenate  and  magiftrates  e. 

In  the  mean  time  Italy  was  afRi&ed  with  greater  calami- 
ties than  {he  had  fuffered  during  the  war.  The  foldiers  of 
Vitellius,  diftributed  amongft  the  cities  and  municipal 
towns,  committed  dreadful  devaftations,  without  fparing 
even  the  temples  :  fome,  in  the  difguife  of  foldiers,  killed 
their  particular  enemies ;  and  the  foldiers  themfelves,  as 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  marking  out 
the  richeft  inhabitants,  plundered  their  houfes  and  farms, 
putting  all  to  fire  and  (word  without  mercy,  if  any  reiiftance 
was  offered.  Their  generals  durft  not  reftrain  them,»being 
equally  guilty,  and  intimidated  by  their  men*  Of  the  two 
Caecina  was  lefs  addi&ed  to  avarice,  but  courted  the  favour 
of  the  foldiery.  Valens  was  infamous  for  pillage  and  ra- 
pine, and  thence  blind  to  the  excefles  of  others.  TKus,  by 
fo  mighty  a  force  of  foot  and  horfe,  by  fuch  afts  of  vio- 
lence, fo  many  depredations  and  infults,  was  Italy  quite 
exhaufted,  and  many  of  the  moil  wealthy  inhabitants  re- 
duced to  beggary  f. 

Vitellius,  not  yet  apprifed  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms, 
having  left  Hordeoneus  Flaccus  with  a  fufficient  force  to 
guard  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  was  marching  towards  Italy 
with  the  refidue  of  the  German  army,  reinforced  with  eight 
thoufand  men  drawn  from  Britain,  and  frefli  levies  haftily 


•  Tacit,  Hift  lib.  ii.  cap.  55. 
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)tha<!e  ambngft  the  Gauls.    After  a  few  days  march  he  re- 
ceived the  agreeable  news  of  the  viftory  of  Bedriacum,  and 
the  death  of  Qthd.    Tranfported  with  joy,  he  affembled 
his  men*  smd  {torn  the  tribunal  acquainted  them  with  the 
intelligence  he  h^d  received,  beftowing  extravagant  praifet 
upon  the  bravery  of  his  vi&oriou3  troops.    The  army,  not 
yielding  in  the  bafe  arts  of  flattery  to  the  fenate,  made  him, 
sit  this  jun&ure,  a  general  reque'ft,  that  he  would  raife  his 
.  favourite  freedman,  •  Afiaticus,  to  the  equeftrian  dignity. 
The  emperor,  with  feeming  indignation,  reje&ed  their  de- 
mand ;  but  what  in  (he  face  of  the  public  he  had  refufed, 
he  foon  after  privately  conferred  at  a  banquet,  honouring 
Afiaticus,  a  mod  infamous  and  rapacious  Have,  with  the 
gold  ring,  the  badge  of  knighthood.     As  he  was  marching  <TheMa*> 
through  Gaul,  other  meflengers  came  with  tidings,  that  ritanias 
both  the  Mauritanias  had  acceded  to  his  party :  Lucius  Albi-  ^fldnfor 
nus  who,  in  qyality  of  procurator,  governed  there,  and  had 
'  declared  for  Otho,  being  killed  by  the  Moors,  upon  a  re- 
port that  Albinus,  fcoruing  the  title  of  procurator,  intended 
to  ufurp  the  enfigns  of  majefty,  and  the  royal  name  of  Juba. 
With  him  were  flain  AGnius  Pollio,  who  Commanded  a 
body  of  horfe.  Feftus  and  Scipio,  both  captains  of  cohortSg 
and  feveral  other  officers  of  diftin&ion.    Into  thefe  tranf-  • 
actions  Vitellius  made  no  enquiry,  not  regarding  the  mur- 
der of  fo  many  great  men,  a  hafty  hearing  being  all  he 
afforded  to  any  affair,  however  important. 

His  army  purfued  their  march  by  land  ;  he  himfelf  failed  Htpurflu$ 
down  theoaone,  without  the  luftre  and' appointment  of  an  hit  march 
emperor,  till  Junius  Bhefus,  governor  of  Lyonefe  Gaul,  a  i9lia3% 
man  of  great  generofity  and  proportionable  wealth,  furnifh* 
ed  him  with  a  princely  train,  and  accompanied  him  with 
great  ftate  and  magnificence.  This  very  behaviour  provok- 
ed Vitellius  againft  him,  though  he  then  difguifed  his  aver- 
(ion  under  many  courteous  expreflions.  At  Lyons  he  was 
met  by  the, generals  of  both  parties,  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered.  Valens  and  Caecina  he  commended  in  public, 
and  placed  them  on  each  fide  his  chair  of  ftate.  Soon  after, 
he  ordered  the  whole  army  to  march  out,  and  meet  his  fon, 
yet  an  infant,  who  was  brought  covered  with  an  imperial 
coat  of  armour.  His  father,  taking  him  thus  drefled  ill 
his  arms,  bellowed  upon  him  the  furname  of  Germani- 
CU5,  and  all  the  marks  of  fovereignty.  He  freely  par- 
doned Salvius  Titianus,  Otho's  brother  \  the  inftinck  and 
tendernefs  of  nature  which  had  prompted  him  to  efpoufe 
his  brother's  caufe,  and  his  own  want  of  abilities,  plead?- 
ing  for  him*  Of  Marius  Celfus  we  are  only  told,  that 
Vitellius  referved  for  him  the  confulfhip,  to  which  he  had 
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been  formerly  defigned,  and  which  he  was  to  difcharge  in 
the  month  of  July.     He  long  poftponed  admitting  Sueto- 
nius Paulinus    and  Licinius  Proculus,  keeping  them    in 
fufpenfe  like  criminals :  at  length  he  heard  them,  when 
they  both  made  a  defence  rather  neceffary  than  honourable, 
and  altogether  unworthy  a  man  of  Paulinus's  chara&er  j 
for  upon  themfelves  they  freely  took  the  guilt  of  treafon, 
afcribing  to  a  fraud  concerted  between  them  the  long  march 
before  the  battle,  the  great  fatigue  of  Otho's  foldiers,  and 
the  intermixing  the  carriages  among  the  troops,  when  drawn 
up  in  battle-array.     Vitellius  gave  credit  to  the  confefliiDn 
of  their  treachery,  and  forgave  them  the  crime  of  fidelity* 
Galerius  Trachalus,  who  compofed  Otho's  fpeeche$,  was 
faved  by  Galeria,  the  wife  of  Vitellius  :  but  all  the  centu- 
rions, who  had  fignalized  their  faith  and  bravery  in  the 
caufe  of  Otho,  were,  by  the  new  emperor's  orders,  put  to 
the  fword ;  executions  which  eftranged  from  him  the  minds 
of  the  foldiery,  efpecially  of  the  Illyrian  legions.  However, 
he  fuffered  the  laft  wills  of  fuch  as  died  fighting  for  Otho 
to  continue  in  force,  and  the  law  in  behalf  of  thofe  who 
died  inteftate. 

He  fent  an  edift  to  Rome,  to  fignify  that  he  deferred 
receiving  the  name  of  Auguftus,  and  would  not  accept  that 
of  Caefar :  by  another  he  ordered  the  aftrologers  to  depart 
Italy  by  the  calends  of  Oftober :  this  was  no  fooner  pub- 
lifted,  than  a  libel  was  hung  up  in  the  fame  ftyle,  ordering, 
in  the  name  of  the  aftrologers,  Vitellius  Germanicus  to 
quit. the  world  by  the  fame  day;  a  circumftance  which  fo 
incenfed  him  againft  all  thofe  of  that  profeflion,  that  no 
fooner  was  any  of  them  dete&ed,  than  he  caufed  them, 
without  farther  enquiry,  to  be  immediately  executed.  By 
a  third  edi£l  he  decreed,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  that  thence- 
forth no  Roman  knight  (hould  debafe  himfelf  to  fight 
amongft  the  gladiators,  or  with  the  wild  beads  ;  a  pra&ice 
which  had  been  greatly  encouraged  by  former  emperors. 
Before  Vitellius  left  Lyons,  he  difpatched  orders  to  Rome 
for  the  execution  of  Dolabella,  who  had  been  confined  by 
Otho  to  the  city  of  Aquinum,  and,  upon  the  death  of  that 

Erince,  was  returned  to  Rome.  The  crimes  alleged  againft 
im  were,  that  he  had  broken  out  of  prifon,  and,  prefent- 
ing  himfelf  as  a  new  leader  to  the  vanquifhed  p&rty,  had 
•attempted  to  corrupt  the  cohort  quartered  at  Oftia.  Thefe 
offences  were  urged  before  Flavius  Sabinus,  governor  of 
the  city,  by  Plautius  Varus,  a  man  of  praetorian  dignity, 
and  one  of  Dolabella's  intimate  friends.  The  charge  of 
treafon  could  not  be  proved ;  but  neverthelefs  Vitellius, 
*  who  dreaded  a  man  of  his  birth  and  abilities,  and  likewife 
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hated  him  on  account  of  his  having  married  Petechia,  his 
divorced  wife,  refolved  to  get  rid  of  one  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  a  competitor.    Having  therefore  fent  for  him  from  andmaf- 
Rome,  and  direfted  him  not  to  take  the  Flaminian  road,  /*?**  h 
but  to  come  round  by  Interamna,  npw  Terni,  he  placed  Jttt'Utm'i 
aflaflins  there,  with  orders  privately  to  difpatch  him  ;  but 
they,  without  waiting  till  he  arrived  at  the  place  appointed, 
maffacred  him  in  an  inn  upon  the  way,  while  he  was  not 
under  the  the  leaft  appreherlfion  of  danger  **    This  inftance 
of  cruelty  raifed  great  murmurs  among  the  people  and  no- 
bility, and  brought  upon  the  new  reign  univerfal  hatred 
and  abhorrence. 

From  Lyons  Vitellius  removed  to  Vienne,   where  he 
publicly  adminiftered  juftice,    and  thence  continued  his 
route  to  Italy.     As  he  was  a  man  of  a  mod  voracious  ap-  VltelUuit 
petite,  which  Tacitus  ftyles  altogether  beaftly  and  bound-  gluttony. 
Iefs,  and  greatly  addi&ed  to  banqueting,  from  Rome  and 
Italy  were  brought  him  dainties  of  all  forts,  and  every  in- 
centive to  gluttony,  the  roads  from  both  feas  being  conti- 
nually filled  with  carriers  loaded  with  viands  for  the  empe- 
ror's table.  The  chief  men  of  the  municipal  cities,  through 
which  he  pafied,  were  quite  beggared  by  the  magnificent 
feafts,  by  which  they  made  court  to  the  new  emperor*    The 
foldiers,  following  the  example  of  their  leader,  rioted  in 
all  manner  of  exceifes,  plundering  and  laying  wafte,  with- 
out control,  the  cities,  villages,  and  farms,  contiguous  to 
the  road.     The  emperor  was  overtaken  on  his  route  by 
Marcus  Cluvius  Rufus,  governor  of  Spain,  who  came  ta      • 
clear  himfelf  of  the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged  by 
Hilarius,  the  emperor's  freedman,  who  urged,  that  upon 
advice  of  the  conteft  between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  Cluvius 
had  attempted  to  eftablifh  an  independent  principality,  and 
to  appropriate  to  himfelf  both  the  provinces  of  Spain.   The  He  re- 
charge appearing  ground  lefs,  Vitellius  ordered  his  freedihan  "iy**JX*r 
to  be  puniflied,  and  took  Cluvius  into  the  number  of  his  Jj^faf** 
chief  favourites,  commanding  him  to  attend  him,  without  , 
depriving  him  of  the  government  of  Spain,  which  he  (till 
retained,  though  abfent.     The  like  honour  was  not  fliewn 
to  Trebellius  Maximus,  who  had  fled  out  of  Britain,  alarm- 
ed  by  the  menace?  of  the  foldiers  in  that  ifland.     In  his 
room  was  fent  Vettius  Bolanus,  then  attending  at  court. 
Vitellius  arriving  in  Italy,  found  the  country  filled  with 
the  troops  of  his  own  army,  and  thofe  of  Otho  difperfed 
amongft  the  villages  and  municipal  towns,  and  mixed  to- 
gether j  fo  that  continual  quarrels  and  diforders  enfued  j 
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for  the  vanqui&ed  legions  continued  (till  in  their  formef 
difaffe&ion,  and  breathed  nothing  but  war. 

The  emperpr  therefore  refolved  to  feparate  them,  and 
deliver  Italy  from  fo  heavy  it  burden.  The  fourteenth 
legion  was  accordingly  remanded  to  Britain,  from 
whence  they  had  been  called  over  by  Nero.  With  them 
were  fetit  the  Batavian  cohorts,  who  had  fought  for  Yitet 
lius;  whereas  the -legion  had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Otho: 
and  hence  arofe  a  fource  of  perpetual  quarrels.  The  em- 
peror ordered  the  Bataviaqs,  as  men  in  whom  he  could  con- 
fide, to  be  incorporated  with  his  own  army,  and  the  legion 
to  be  led  forthwith  over  the  Alps,  fhaping  their  route  fo  as 
to  avoid  Vienne ;  which  city  was  thought  to.  be  difafieded 
to  Vitellius.  Notwithftaading  this  order,  they  no  fbone* 
defcended  from  the  Alps,  thau  they  turned  their  enfigns  to 
Vleaoe,  and  were  marching  thither,  tillfuch  as  wese  ripe 
for  mutiny  were  by  the  welL-afFeded  prevailed  upon  td 
march  back,  in  compliance  with  the  emperors  orders,  and 
purfue  theii;  route  to  the  coaft  of  the  ocean,  whence  they 
were  tranfported  ia  a  body  to  Britain*  The  praetorian  co- 
horts were  feparated,  and  then  di&harged  j  bat  firft  conci- 
liated by  the  rewards  which  were  bellowed  upon  fuch  as 
had  ferved  their  term  of  warfare.  The  firft  legion  of  ma- 
rines was  fent  into  Spain,  to  be  there  indulged  with  tran- 
quility and  repofe.  The  feventh  and  eleventh  were  fent 
back  to  their  old  quarters,  in  Dalmatia  arid  Pannonia.  The 
thirteenth  was  kept  in  Italy  and  employed  in  ere&ing  two 
amphitheatres,  for  Caecina  and  Valens  were  preparing 
each  a  public  combat  of  gladiators,  the  former  at  Cremona, 
the  other  at  Bononia. 

Thus  Vitellius  feparated  and  difperfed,  without  the  leaft 
noife  or  difturbance,  the  difaffe&ed  troops  which  ferved 
under  Otho ;  but  had  not  authority  fufficient  to  reftrarn 
the  licentioufnefs  of  his  own  army.  As  the  officers,  and 
even  the  common  foldiers,  ufuaily  adopt  the  manners  of  their 
emperors,  about  Vitellius  were  teen  only  diforder,  drunken* 
nefs,  and  all  things  more  refembling  nocturnal  reveliings, 
and  the  debauches  of  Bacchanals,  than  a  Roman  army,  and 
military  discipline.  In.  this  fituation  a  tumult  arofe,  which 
derived  its  beginning  from  matter  of  paftime,  bat  was  not 
quelled  without  much  bloodflied.  Two  foldiers,  one  of  the 
fifth  legion,  the  other  from  amongft  the  auxiliary  Gauls, 
having,  while  they  fported  together,  provoked  each  other  to 
wreftle,  the  legionary  was  overcome,  and  the  Gaul  triumph- 
ed over  him  with  great  fcorn.  This  incident  immediately 
divided  thofe  who  had  aflembled  only  as  fpe&ators  into  two 
parties ;  infomuch  that  th*  foldiers  of  the  legions  falling 
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with  fur;  upon  the  auxiliaries,  put  two  cohorts  to  the 
fwotd  s  but  this  tumult  was  in  the  end  compofed  by  an- 
other *,  for  duft  and  the  glitter  of  arms  being  difcerned  at  a 
diftance,  a  general  cry  nut  in  an  inftant  through  the  whole 
army,  that  the  fourteenth  legion  had  retained,  and  was 
approaching  with  ho&iie  intent;  for  they  were  known  to 
be  dikffe&cd  to  Vitellius.  Hereupon  they  all  joined  to 
oppofc  the  common  enemy :  their  fear  was  foon  allayed ; 
for  k  proved  the  rear  of  their  own  army.  However,  as 
they  met  a  flare  belonging  to  Virginias,  they  charged  him 
as  one  employed  to  afiaffinate  Vitellius;  and,  rufhing  into 
Che  banqueting- room,  infilled,  that  Virginius  fhould  be  pot 
to  death :  though  Vitellius  entertained  not  the  leaft  doubt 
about  the  innocence  of  Virginius,  yet  it  was  with  the  ut- 
mofl:  difficulty  that  he  prevailed  upon  the  enraged  foldiery 
to  forbear  (bedding  the  blood  of  one  who  had  borne  the  fu~ 
preme  dignity  of  conful,  and  been  formerly  their  general h. 

Next  day  Vitellius  gave  audience  to  the  ambatiadors  from 
the  fcnate,  atTicunun,  now  Pavia;  then  he  entered  the 
camp  of  the  vi&orious  army,  where  he  was  received  with 
loud  (houts,  and  joyful  acclamations.  After  he  had  com-  He  djjbands 
mended  the  zeal  and  bravery  of  the  conquering  legions,  and  /**"?*! 
promifed  them  their  ufual  rewards,  he  fent  hack  to  their  m°Ps* 
own  country  the  eighteen  Batavian  cohorts,  which  had  at- 
tended him  in  his  journey,  having  found  by  experience, 
that  they  were  altogether  ungovernable.  He  likewife  dif- 
miied  to  their  feveral  territories  all  the  auxiliary  Gauis, 
who  had  been  levied  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  At  the 
fame  time,  that  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, might  be  able  to  fuppry  his  extravagance,  he  ordered 
the  number  of  men  in  the  legions  and  auxiliaries  to  be  re- 
duced, put  a  flop  to  farther  levies,  and  granted  difcharges 
to  all  who  required  them;  which,  to  thofe  who  continued 
in  the  fervice,  proved  matter  of  great  difguft,  finoe  upon 
tbetn,  now  reduced  to  a  few,  refted  all  the  military  duties 
before  (hared  amongft  many. 

From  Ticinum  the  emperor  took  the  .route  to  Cremona* 
where  he  beheld  the  public  fports,  exhibited  with  extraor- 
dinary magnificence  by  Catciaa.    While  he  was  there,  he  Htfurveys 
conceived  a  defire  of  viewing  the  field  at  Bedriacum,  and  the  field  of 
furveying  the  fcene  of  the  recent  vi&ory.     As  the  battle  *•"*• 
had  been  fought  not  quite  forty  days  before,  the  field  was 
ftill  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  flain,  torn  and  mangled 
limbs,  carcafes  of  horfes  and  men  putrefied,  and  the  ground 
ftained  with  corruption  and  gore  5  all  the  trees  felled,  the 

*  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  cap.  65—69.  x 
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corn  trod  down,  the  whole  exhibiting  a  fliocking  fccne  of 
cruelty,  flaughter,  and  defolation.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, perfifted  in  his  refolution,  and  with  a  great  retinue 
fet  out  for  Bedriacum ;  the  people  of  Cremona  ftrewing 
the  road  with  flowers  and  laurel,  rearing  altars,  and  facri* 
fieing  vi&ims,  even  where  the  ghaftly  remains  of  their 
ilaughtered  countrymen  were  (till  to  be  feen.  Csecina  and 
Valens  accompanied  him,  and  pointed  out  the  fcenes  of 
every  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  battle.  Vitellius  did 
jxot  once  turn  his  eyes  from  a  fpeftacle  fo  tragical,  nor 
dewed  the  lead  horror  at  the  fight  of  fo  many  thoufand 
Roman  citizens  flain  and  unburied  :  he  even  teftified  joy, 
and  offered  a  pompous  facrifice  to  the  tutelar  gods  of  the 
place  *  (F).  From  Bedriacum,  Vitellius  purfued  his  route 
to  Bononia  ;  and  the  nearer  he  advanced  to  that  place,  his 
march  proved  the  more  disorderly  and  debauched.  Amongft 
his  military  troops  were  blended  bands  of  comedians  and 
herds  of  eunuchs,  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  court  in 
Nero's  reign ;.  Vitellius  always  fpeaking  of  him  with  ad- 
miration and  praife.  .  At  Bononia  he  affifted  at  the  combat 
of  gladiators  exhibited  by  Valens;  which  was  extremely 
pompous  and  magnificent,  all  the  decorations  of  the  enter- 
tainment having  been  brought  from  Rome.  Before  he  de- 
parted from  thence,  that  he  might  procure  fome  vacant 
months  to  Valens  and  Carina,  for  exercifing  the  conful- 
ftip,  he  abridged  the  term  appointed  for  others,  and  Vale- 
rius Marinus,  nominated  conful  by  Galba,  he  poftponed  to 
,a  farther  time,  for  no  offence  given,  but  becaufe  Valerius 
would  fubmit  to  any  injury. 

As  he  was  on  his  march  from  Bononia,  he  received  let- 
ters from  his  friends  in  Syria  and  Judaea,  informing  him, 
that  the  provinces  in  the  Eaft  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity 
His  army     to  him.     As  he  dreaded  Vefpafian,  and  upon  the  very  men* 
Ut  them-      tion  of  his  name  was  frequently  obferved  to  ftart,  he  no 
felvts  fooft  fooner  received  thefe  tidings,  than  both  he  and  his  army, 
to  fpou  and  havjng  nQW  no  r}vaj  power  to  fear,  abandoned  themfelves 
vas  *       to  all  the  exceffes  of  cruelty,  luft,  and  rapine.     In  all  the 
great  towns  through  which  he  pafled,  every  pleafure,  and 
every  diverdon,  proved  an  allurement  to  ftop  his  progrefs. 

*  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  cap.  70,  71. 

(F)    Suetonius  writes,    that  them,  "  A  dead  enemy  fmells 

fome  of  his,  train  being  offended  well,  but  a  dead  citizen  bet- 

with  the  ftench  of  the  half-  ter ;"  evidently  betraying  by 

putrefied  bodies,    the  emperor  that  impious  faying,  his  natural 

was  fo  imprudent   as    to  tell  turn  to  cruelty  and  bloodfhed. 
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He  entered  the  cities  in  triumph,  and  was  rowed  down  the 
rivers  in  painted  gallies,  curioufly  adorned  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  and  plentifully  ftored  with  the  mod  exquifite 
delicacies,  and  incentives  to  gluttony.  He  was  accompa- 
nied bythreefcore  thoufand  armed  men,  a  greater  number 
of  retainers  to  the  camp,  and  an  immenfe  multitude  of  buf- 
foons, mimics,  players,  fingers,  and  charioteers.  Among 
thefe  there  was  no  order  or  discipline  ;  nay,  their  rapine 
and  daily  tumults,  however  infupportable,  proved  to  the 
emperor  matter  of  fport  and  diverfion.  Hence,  not  fatis- 
fied  with  free-quarters  wherever  they  came,  they  enfran- 
chised flaves,  plundered  the  houfes  of  their  hofts,  infulted 
their  wives  and  children,  and,  where  any  refiftance  was 
offered,  beat,  wounded,  and  killed  at  their  pleafure ;  for 
though  they  were  conftantly  quarreling  among  themfelves, 
yet,  in  contefting  with  the  peafants,  they  were  always  una- 
nimous. Not  only  the  colonies,  villages,  and  municipal 
cities,  were  confumed  by  furnifhing  fuch  vaft  fupplies  of 
provifion ;  but  as  the  grain  was  then  ripe,  the  lands  were 
(tripped  and  laid  wafte.  As  the  emperor  approached  Rome, 
the  crowd,  great  in  itfelf,  was  encreafed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  fenators  and  Roman  knights,  who  came  out  to  meet 
the  emperor ;  a  compliment  which  fome  paid  out  of  fear, 
others  out  of  flattery.  When  the  multitude  was  within 
feven  miles  of  Rome,  Vitellius  caufed  a  quantity  of  meat 
ready  dreffed  to  be  distributed  amongft  his  foldiers,  to  every 
man  his  portion,  as  if  he  had  been  fattening  a  number  of 
gladiators. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  populace,  who  came  in  crowds  to 
the  camp,  and  were  fcattered  all  over  it,  while  the  foldiers 
regarded  them  not,  cut  and  conveyed  away  their  belts  with- 
out being  perceived  ;  which,  it  feems,  was  a  joke  in  great 
vogue  with  the  rabble  of  the  city.    The  foldiers,  who  were  Th+popu- 
ftrangers  to  fuch  tricks,  and  could  not  brook  them,  upon  lac*  of 
being  afked  by  way  of  derifion,  what  was  become  of  their  ****. 
belts,  ran  to  arms,  and  with  their  drawn  fwords  falling  upon  -^g  £ 
the  defencelefs  multitude,   flaughtered  great  numbers ;  a  f9i£gfym 
circumftance  which  occasioned  a  general  alarm  and  con- 
fternation  in  the  city.    When  the  tumult  in  the  camp  was 
compofed,  Vitellius,  mounted  upon  a  ftately  courfer,  and 
in  his  coat  of  armour,  with  his  fword  by  his  fide,  began  to 
advance  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  ordering  the  fenate  and 
people  to  march  before  him.     Being  advifed  by  his  friends  <fkt  emp*. 
not  to  enter  the  city  in  his  warlike  drefs,  as  if  it  had  been  rot's  entry 
taken  by  ftorm,  he  put  on  the  fenatoriai  robe,  and  made  imtoRomt* 
an  entry  altogether  orderly  and  pacific,  furrounded  with 
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ftandards  and  colours,  and  followed  by  his  numerous  army*^- 
In  this  ftate  he  went  to  the  Capitol,  to  offer  facrifice  to  Ju- 
piter y  and  there  finding  his  mother  Sextilia,  embraced  and 
honoured  her  with  the  title  of  Augufta.  From  the  CapiT 
tol,  he  marched  in  the  fame  pomp  to  the  imperial  palace. 
The  next  day  he  affembled  the  fenate,  and  made  a  fpeech^ 
in  which  he  promifed  extraordinary  advantages  from  his 
adminiftration,  uttered  high  and  pompous  things  of  himfelf, 
and  chiefly  enlarged  upon  his  temperance,  though  all  Italy 
had  feen  him,  during hi$  march*  ^allowing"*  voluptyoui- 
nefs,and  continually  intoxicated  with  wine.  The  though  t- 
lefs  multitude,  however,  broke  out  into  loud  acclamations, 
and  prefled  upon  him  the  title  of  Auguftus,  which,  though 
formerly  rejected,  he  now  affumed.  He  likewife  took  upoq 
him  the  office  of  chief  pontiff  $  but  was  fo  ignorant  of  the 
religious  rites,  that  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  he  publifli^d 
an  edift  concerning  the  celebration  of  certain  folemnities, 
though  that  day  had  been  always  held  unlucky,  becaufe  on 
it  had  happened  the  tragical  overthrows  at  Camera  an4 
Allia.      / 

His  chief  ftudy  was  to  gain  the  good  graces  and  applaufp 
of  the  rabble.  With  this  view  he  frequented  the  theatre  and 
circus,  exhibited  public  (hews,  and  4id  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  keep  theni  in  gopd  humour.  He  went  often  tq 
the  fenate,  even  when  the  deliberations  were  about  things 
of  fmall  moment.  In  the  room  of  the  praetorian  cohorts, 
which  he'had  discharged,  he  raifed  fixteen  new  ones,  jui^ 
four  city  cohorts,  each  containing  a  thoufand  chpfen  men. 
For  captains  of  the  praetorian  guards,  he  appointed  Publius 
Sabinus,  raifed  from  the  command  of  a  conort,  and  Julius 
Prifcus,  then  only  a  centurion.  Prifcus  owed  his  prefer- 
ment to  the  intereft  of  Valens,  and  Sabinus  his  to  Caecina ; 
for  by  thefe  two  favourites  all  the  functions  of  fovereigntji 
were  discharged,  and  no  portion  of  power  was  left  Vitellius. 
They  ftrove  to  excel  each  other  in  credit  and  authority,  in 
magnificence,  in  the  number  of  attendants  and  dependents; 
and  hence  were  ever  at  variance  with  one  another,  their 
ancient  and  mutual  hatred,  which,  even  during  the  war, 
had  been  ill-difguifed,  being  inflamed  by  the  malignity  ot 
their  feveial  friends.  However,  their  animofity  did  not  ren- 
der them  more  remifs  in  feizing  for  themfelves  fine  houfes 
and  gardens,  and  the  wealth  of  the  empire.  Afiaticus  top, 
formerly  the  emperor's  pathic,  and  now  his  freedman,  had 
a  great  fhare  in  the  adminiftration ;  for  before  four  months 
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were  elapfed,  he  is  faid  tp  have  equalled  in  wealth  all  the 
freedmen  of  former  emperors. 

Vitellius  abandoned  the  functions  of  an  emperor,  refign* 
lug  hinifelf  entirely  to  riot,  luxury,  and  gluttony.  In  nU 
court  no  man  ftrove  to  rife  by  virtue  or  ability.  On$  only 
road  there  was  to  preferment,  naniely,  by  means  of  con- 
fuming  banquets,  to  gorge  the  appetite  of  the  emperoj,  ever 
cravingy  and  never  fatiated.  He  eat  conftantly  three,  and  Misghh 
often  four  ^nd  five  meals  a,  day,  haying  brought  himfelf  to  i0t9*?4f 
a  habit  of  discharging  his  ftomach  by  vpmiting  when  he  tro<Wm**i 
pleafed.  All  his  meals  were  expenfive  almoft  beyond  be- 
lief, but  not  always  at  hi$  own  charge ;  for  he  frequently 
invited  himfelf  to  the  JiQufes  of  his  friends,  to  breakfaft  in, 
one  place,  tp  dine  jn  another,  and  to  fup  in  a  third,  all  on 
the  lame  day.  Jle  w*s  every  where  entertained  in  a  mod 
fumptuous  and  expenfive  manner :  but  of  ail  thefe  enter- 
tainments the  mod  memorable  was  -made  for  him  by  Lu-i 
cius  his  brother  |  in  whi?h,  if  Suetonius  l  and  Eutropius  m 
are  to  be  credited  two  thoufand  different  difiies  of  fifh,  and 
feven  thoufand  of  fowl,  were  ferved  up ;  the  choiceft  of 
both  forts  that  the  fea  an.d  land  afforded.  His  own  profufe- 
nefs  fell  not  much  ftiort  of  his  brother's  at  the  dedication 
pf  a  charger,  which,  by  reafon  of  its  capacity,  he  termed 
the  target  of  Minerva.  It  was  neverthelefs  filled  with  the 
livers  of  the  fifli  called  fcarj,  the  brains  of  pheafants  and 
peacocks,  the  tongues  of  birds  called  phcenicopteri,  and 
the  fmall  guts  pf  lampries  brought  from  the  Carpathian 
Sea,  and  the  farthermoft  coafts  of  Spain.  As  he  judged 
it  fufficient  to  enjoy  prefent  pleafures,  without  troubling 
himfelf  about  future  events,  he  fquandered  away  in  ban- 
quets above  feven  millions  of  our  money  in  four  months  n ; 
and  Jofephus  afferts,  that  if  he  had  reigned  long,  the  whole 
wealth  pt  the  empire  would  not  have  been  fufficient  to  fup- 
ply  the  cxpences  of  his  table.  Befides  the  vaft  fums  he 
confumed  by  his  riotous  living,  he  ere&ed  at  a  great  charge 
ftables  for  the  ufe  of  charioteers,  exhibited  almoft  daily 
{hews  in  the  circus,  combats  in  the  theatre  and  amphithea- 
tre,- and  wantonly  fcattered  his  treafures  in  every  kind  of 
expence.  Nothing  gave  greater  difguft  to  the  virtuous, 
though  it  proved  matter  of  joy  to  the  profligate  and  de- 
bauched, than  his  folemnizing  with  great  pomp  in  the  Field 
of  Mars  the  obfequies  of  Nero,  and  obliging  the  Auguftal 
priefts,  an.  order  by  Tiberius  confecrated  to  the  Julian  fa- 
mily, to  afiift  at  that  ceremony. 

»  Suet,  in  Vit.  cap.  13.  m  Eutrop.  p.  720.  n  Tacit. 
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Ike  ft  ate  of  While  Vitellius  thus  wafted  the  wealth  of  the  empire  in 
effairs  in  voluptuoufnefs,  fortune,  or  rather  Providence,  was  raiting 
tkt  Eafi%  njm  a  competitor  in  a  diftant  part  of  the  world.  Vefpa- 
fian had  been  fent  by  Nero  with  three  legions,  arid  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  auxiliaries,  to  make  war  upon  the  Jews," 
which  war  he  was  carrying  on  with  great  fuccefs,  when 
news  arrived  of  the  death  of  that  prince,  and  the  acceflion 
of  Galba  to  the  empire.  He  immediately  difpatched  his 
fon  Titus  to  pay  homage  to  the  new  emperor,  and  to  receive 
disorders  concerning  the  profecution  of  the  war.  But  ob- 
taining upon  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  advice  of  the  murder  of 
Galba,  and  at  the  fame  time  underftanding,  that  Vitellius 
had  taken  up  arms,  and  defigned  to  difpute  the  empire 
with  Otho,  he  refolved  to  return  to  Judaea,  to  receive  far- 
ther inftruftions  from  his  father.  Having  therefore  left 
Greece,  he  fleered  his  courfe  to  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  and  thence  to  Syria.  Jn 
.  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  his  curiofity  prompted  him  to  vifit  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Paphos,  which  was  at  that  time  highly 
renowned  amongft  the  natives  as  well  as  foreigners.  After 
he  had  furveyed  the  fignal  wealth  of  the  temple,  the  dona- 
tions of  princes,  and  other  curiofities,  he  confulted  the 
oracle  firft  concerning  the  fecurity  of  his  voyage,  and  then 
propofed,  but  in  vague  terms,  queftions  concerning  him- 
felf.  The  prieft  named  Softratus,  returned  him  in  public 
a  (hort  anfwer,  but  defired  a  fecret  interview,  wherein  he 
difclofed  to  him  his  future  grandeur.  He  proceeded  to  his 
father  ;  but  before  his  arrival  the  armies  in  the  Eaft  had  al- 
ready fworn  fidelity  to  Otho.  In  Judaea,  three  legions  were 
under  the  command  of  Vefpafian  \  men  thoroughly  exer- 
cifed  in  war.  Mucianus  governed  Syria  at  the  head  of  four 
legions. 

Between  thefe  two  commanders,  as  they  ruled  in  two 
bordering  provinces,  great  animofities  had  reigned ;  which, 
however,  they  dropped  upon  the  death  of  Nero,  and  agreed 
Vtftaf?n     to  aft  in  concert  for  their  mutual  fecurity  and  intereft. 
mnd  MU-  ^    f^  union  was  firft  begun  by  the  interpofition  of  their  corn- 
er into  cm   mon  friends,  and  afterwards  accomplished  by  Titus.     Into 
allwnct.      the  fame  confederacy  entered  the  tribunes,  the  centurions, 
and  by  degrees  the  common  foldiers,  who,  upon  hearing 
that  Otho  and  Vitellius  were  contending  for  the  empire, 
began  to  complain,  that  while  others  enjoyed  rewards  for 
bellowing  the  empire,  they  alone  were  doomed  flaves  to 
every  emperor.    The  ardour  of  the  foldiery  was  well  known 
to  the  generals ;  but  they  judged  proper  to  wait  the  iflue  6f 
the  war  between  Otho  and  Vitellius:  even  after  Otho's 
death,  Vefpafian  took  the  ufual  oath  to  Vitellius,  and  wifli- 
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ed  him  a  profpcrous  reign  in  prefence  of  his  army,  as  a 
precedent  for  them  to  follow.    His  troops  heard  him  with 
difguft  and  filence,  and  were  not  without  great  difficulty 
prevailed  upon  to  take  the  fame  oath,  thinking  themfelves 
no  lefs  able  to  create  and  fupport  an  emperor  than  the  Ger- 
man legions  or  the  praetorian  bandy.    They  amounted  to 
feven  legions,  with  numerous  auxiliaries,  and  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Syria  and  Judaea  were  in  their  pofleffion :  to  tnem 
lay  contiguous  that  of  Egypt,  which  was  governed  by  Ti- 
berius Alexander,  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  at  the  head  of  two  [ 
legions.     Several  bodies  of  forces  were  quartered  in  Cap* 
padocia  and  Pontus,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  in 
Afia,  and  the  other  provinces.    The  governor  of  Egypt; 
who  was  entirely, attached  to  Vefpafian,  accounted  the  third 
legion,  then  in  Moefia,  at  his  devotion,  fmce  it  had  been 
tranfpored  thither  out  of  Egypt :  hopes  too  were  entertained, 
that  the  other  legions  in  Illyricum  would  efpoufe  the  fame 
intereft.    Vefpafian  continued  dill  in  fufpenfe,  refle£ting 
how  dangerous  it  was  to  throw  himfelf,  at  the  age  of  fixty, 
and  his  two  fons,  Titus  and  Domitian,  in  the  prime  of  their 
years,  upon  the  caprice  of  fortune,  and  the  fate  of  war:  in 
private  purfuits,  room  was  always  left  for  retreat ;  but  to 
thofe  who  grafp  at  the  fovereignty,  no  middle  lot  remains; 
they  muft  either  reign  or  perifli.     At  the  fame  time  he  had 
before  his  eyes  the  great  ftrength  of  the  German  army  j  a 
circumftance  perfe&ly  known  to  him,  who  was  a  man  of 
great  experience  in  war.     He  yielded  at  length  to  the  folk 
citations  of  Mucianus,  and  the  other  officers,  promising  to 
aflumc  the  tide  of  emperor,  when  a  proper  opportunity 
(hould  offer.     The  two  commanders,  after  having  fpent  fe- 
vcral  days  in  private  conferences,  parted,  Mucianus  going 
to  Antioch,  and  Vefpafian  to  Caefarea ;  the  former  the  me- 
tropolis of  Syria,  the  latter  of  Judaea. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexandria  fet  the  example  of  ac-  Veftafian 
knowleging  Vefpafian  for  emperor,  through  the  zeal  of  Ti-  proclaimid 
berius  Alexander,  who  brought  the  legions  there  to  fwear  **ptnr* 
allegiance  to  him  on  the  firft  of  July,  the  day  ever  after- 
wards kept  and  folemnized  as  the  firft  of  his  reign.    The 
army  in  Judaea  took  the  fame  oath  on  the  third  of  July, 
with  fuch  ardour,  that  they  would  not  wait  the  arrival  of 
Titus,  who  was  then  on  his  return  from  Syria,  where  he 
had  been  concerting  meafures  with  Mucianus.     Thefe  glad 
tidings  no  fooner  reached  Mucianus,  than  he  adminiftered 
to  his  foldiers,  who  were  themfelves  well  difpofed,  the  oath 
to  Vefpafian.     Before  the  fifteenth  of  July,  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Syria  had  taken  the  fame  oath.     To  the  party  ac- 
ceded Sohemus,  king  of  Edeffa,  Antiochus,  king  of  Co- 
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magene,  and  Agrippa,  king  of  Iturea,  who  was  returned 
with  great  expedition  from  Rome,  upon  private  intelligence 
conveyed  to  him  by  his  friends  concerning  the  tianfactions 
in  the  Eaft.  Allegiance  was  likewife  fwom  by  all  the  ma- 
ritime  provinces,  extending  to  Afia  and  Achaia,  and  by 
all  the  inland  regions  bordering  upon  Pontus,  and  the  two 
Armenias?, 

Vefpalian,  having  nowaffuroed  the  imperial  authority, 
eftabiilhed  in  the  firft  place,  at  Berytus  in  Phoenicia,  a 
council  for  the  direction  of  all  important  affairs.  Thither 
repaired  Mucianu$,  with  a  train  of  general  officers,  tribunes, 
and  fuch  centurions  and  private  men  as  made  a  diftiqguiihed 
appearance.  The  army  in  Judaea  fumiihed  a  great  number 
^f  principal  officers,  who,  while  they  ftrove  to  furpafs  each 
father  in  pomp  and  parade,  contributed  to  the  fplendid  ap- 
pearance of  the*  court,  and  grandeur  of  the  emperor.  The 
firft  ftep  taken  fpr  profecuting  the  war,  was  to  iolift  men, 
and  to  recall  the  difmifled  veterans  to  the  fervice,  Forti- 
fied cities  were,  allotted  for  forging  arms.  At  Astiodi  mo- 
pey  was  coined,  gold  and  fiiver.  All  thefe  undertakings 
were,  in  their  ieveral  quarters,  diligently  difpatched  by 
careful  and  capable  infpe&ors.  Toihe  kings  of  Parthia  and 
Armenia,  Vologeies,  and  his  brother  Tiridates,  were  fen* 
as  ambaffadors ;  and  at  the  lame  time  provifion  was  made, 
that  when  the  legions  were  withdrawn  to  profecute  the  cu 
f  il  war,  the  countries  behind  ihould  not  be  left  naked  and 
defencelefs.  It  was  refoived,  in  a  council  of  all  the  chief 
officers,  that  Titus  ihould  profceute  the  war  in  Judasa,  Vef- 
pafian.  feize  the  ftreights  leading  into  Egypt,  and  Mucianns, 
with  part  of  the  forces,  encounter.  V  it  el  H  us.  To  all  the 
generals  and  armies  letters  were  fent,  with  orders  to  invite 
to  arms  the  praetorian  folcUers  who  bad  been  difbanded  by 
Vitellius.  Mucianus,.  at  the  bead  of  the  fixth  legion,  and 
thirteen  thoufand  veterans,  began  his  march,  a&ing  rather 
like  a  colleague,  than  a  minifter  of  die  emperor.  He  took 
his  route  through  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia  to  Byzantium, 
where  be  had  ordered  the  fleet  to  attend  him.  He  loaded 
the  countries  through  which  be  pafled  with  exorbitant  taxes, 
for  which  the  urgent  neceffities  of  war  fumiihed  an  excufe. 
From  his.  own  treafure  he  helped  to  fupport  the  war ;  thus 
liberal  of  a.private  fum,  which  he  was  fure  to  repay  himfelf 
with  ufury  out  of  the  public.  The  reft  contributed  after  his 
example ;  but  few  were  found  who  recovered  their  (hare. 

The  Illyrian  army,  upon  advice  that  the  legions  in  the 
Eaft  had  declared  Vefpafian  emperor,  efpoufed  the  fame 


•  Tacit.  Hi  ft.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7*— 81,  S*,  84. 
Jofeph.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  cap.  36,  40. 
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Sarty  with  extraordinary  zeal.    The  third  legion,  then  In  fhe  Illy. 
foefia,  was  the  foremoft ;  the  eighth,  and  the  ferenth  in-  rum  amy 
tided  Claudiana,  followed  the  example  of  the  third,  being  declares 
loth  derotedto  Vefpafian,  though  they  had  not  been  in  the  ff  ^'ft** 
hft  battle.    They  had  indeed  advanced  as  far  as  Aquileia|y<*** 
and  there  hearing  melancholy  tidings  of  Otho,   infulted 
thofe  who  brought  them,  rent  the  ftandards  bearing  the 
name  of  Vitellius,  and  (baring  the  public  money  amongft 
themfelves,  acted  with  open  hostility.    Hence,  confidering 
that  they  might  urge  to  Vefpafian  thefe  a&s  of  violence  as 
matter  of  fervice  and  merit,  whereas  they  muft  expe£t  to 
be  puniftied  for  them  by  Vitellius,  they  not  only  declared 
for  the  former,  but  by  letters  induced  the  army  in  Pannonia 
to  jeia  in  the  confederacy,  and  were  preparing  to  have  re- 
course to  force,  if  they  refufed.    In  Parmonia  the  thirteenth  and  th* 
legion^  and  the  ferenth,  called  after  the  name  of  Galba,  Pamnmm 
acceded  without  hesitation  to  the  caufe  of  Vefpafian,  chiefly  *£«*'• 
mitigated  by  Antonius  Primus  *,  who  finding  that  Vefpafiart 
was  likely  to  prevail,  abandoned  Vitellius,  devoted  himfetf 
to  the  new  emperor,  and  proved  a  great  aeceffion  to  the 
caufe;  for  he  was  a  man  of  tried  bravery,  daring  and  en- 
terprifing,  a  ready  fpeaker,  powerful  in  popular  tumults, 
and,  though  rapacious,  profufe,  and  in  peace  altogether 
wicked  and  corrupt,  yet  very  ufefui  in  war.    The  Mcefian 
and  Pannonian  armies  drew  after  them  the  forces  in  Dat- 
matiaw    Into  Britain  two  difpatches  were  fent  to  the  four- 
teenth legion,  others  into  Spain  to  the  firft ;  for  they  had 
both  engaged  for  Otho  againft  Vitellius.    At  the  fame  time 
letters  were  difperfed  over  all  the  territories  of  the  Gauls 'K  „ 

Vitellius  was  firft  informed  of  the  revolt  of  the  third  le-  ritelftus 
gion  in  Mcefia ;  which  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  hears  of  thi 
by  Aponius  Saturninus,  who  commanded  m  that  province  j  revolt* 
but  the  circumftances  were  much  foftened  and  qualified. 
The  emperor's  friends,  foothing  him  with  flattering  fpeeches, 
took  care  to  put  favourable  conftru&ions  upon  the  difagree- 
able  intelligence.     Vitellius  himfelf,  in  an  harangue  to  the 
foldiers,  inveighed  againft  the  praetorians  lately  discharged, 
as  if  they  bad  publifhed  lying  reports,  and  a  flu  red  both  the 
foidiery  and  people,  that  there  was  no  ground  to  fear  a  civil 
war.     He  took  care  to  fupprefs  the  name  of  Vefpafian,  and 
difperfed  foldiers  all  over  the  city,  with  directions  to  filence 
the  murmurs  of  the  populace ;  a  precaution  which  greatly 
increafed  the  public  alarm.    From  Germany,  from  Britain,  Sends  fir 
and  from  both  Spains,  he  fent  for  fuccours,  but  in  a  very  neg-  faccours. 

P  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  ii«  cap.  S5— *7»    Suct«  caP*  **•    Dio,  !*•  Ixviil. 
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ligent  manner,  the  better  to  conceal  the  neceffity  of  his  af- 
fairs* In  the  provinces,  and  commanders  of  the  provinces*, 
no  lefs  remhTnefs  was  found:  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  who 
commanded  in  Germany,  and  Vettius  Bolanus,  governor  of 
Britain,  wavered  in  their  fidelity  to  Vitellius  5  noHn  Spain 
was  there  any  forwardnefs  or  expedition  (hewn,  the  com- 
manders of  the  three  legions  there,  men  equal  in  authority, 
watching  the  fortune  of  war,  and  being  ready  to  follow  it 
which  way  foever  it  might  turn*  In  Africa,  the  legion  and 
cohort  levied  by  Claudius  Macer,  and  afterwards  discharged 
by  Galba,  upon  orders  from  Vitellius,  returned  to  the  fer- 
vice.  The  youth  of  the  province  offered  to  inlift  with  fig- 
nal  alacrity,  Vitellius  having  ruled  there  as  proconful  with 
great  uprightnefs,  as  had  Vefpailan  in  the  fame  quality  with 
ignominy  and  public  hatred.  Valerius  Feftus,  governor  of 
the  province,  promoted  at  fir  ft  the  inclinations  of  the  people 
with  exemplary  zeal  5  but  foon  after  beginning  to  waver, 
while  he  afferted  in  public  the  caufe  of  Vitellius,  by  fecret 
intelligence  encouraged  that  of  Vefpafian,  refolved,  what- 
ever party  prevailed,  to  maintain  the  juftice  of  the  ftronger  d. 
The  meafures  concerted  and  agreed  on  by  Vefpafian  and 
Mucianus  were,  that  the  Illyrian  army  (hould  advance  as 
far  as  Aquileia,  poffefs  themfelves  of  the  Pannonian  Alps, 
and  there  wait,  till  their  forces  from  all  quarters  behind 
them  came  up,  in  order  to  enter  Italy  the  following  year 
in  a  large  body.  In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  was  to  keep 
conftantly  cruifing  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic 
feas,  in  order  to  prevent  the  conveying  of  corn  from  Egypt 
to  Rome,  and  provifions  from  Achaia  or  Sicily*  By  thefe 
means  they  did  not  doubt  that  Italy  would  be  obliged  to 
fubmit  without  bloodihed  :  but  thefe'  orders  did  not  reach 
the  Illyrian  army,  till  it  was  too  late  to  put  them  in  execu- 
tion ;  for  the  leaders  of  Vefpafian' s  party  in  Illyrium  having 
held  a  council  at  Petovio,  now  Pettaw  in  Stiria  upon  the 
Drave,  to  deliberate  whether  they  {hould  content  them- 
selves with  guarding  the  paries  of  the  Pannonian  Alps,  till 
the  forces  left  behind  advanced,  or,  by  a  reiolution  more 
daring,  march  forward,  and  venture*  a  ftruggle  for  Italy, 
fome  thotxght  it  advifeable  to  wait  the  arrival  of  fuccours, 
magnifying  the  fame  and  renown  of  the  German  legions  j 
but  Antonius  Primus,  who  was  againft  all  delay,  argued, 
.  that  to  themfelves  difpatch  was  altogether  advantageous, 
and  to  Vitellius  only  pernicious;  fince  the  German  le- 
gions, once  indeed  formidable,  were,  by  frequenting  the 
circus  and  theatres,  and  following  the  idle  diversions  of  the 
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city,  at  prefent  utterly  enervated  and  debauched,  and  dread* 

ful  to  none,  but  their  hofts 5  whereas  if  time  were  allowed 

them,  their  ancient  vigour  would  return,  by  their  applica- 

i      tion  to  the  cares  and  toils  of  war.     "  Not  far  from  them 

I      (added  he)  lies  Germany ;  beyond  the  channel,  Britain ;  juft 

\      by,  Gaul,  as  alfo  both  Spains ;  from  all  a  ready  fupply  of 

-      men,  horfes,  and  contributions,     Italy  itfelf  is  in  their  pof- 

•.     feffion,  with  the  immenfe  treafures  of  Rome.     The  pro- 

\    trading  of  the  war,  therefore,  to  another  fummer,  will 

:    prove  highly  advantageous  to  them  ;  but  in  this  interval 

f4    where  (hall  we  find  provifions  ?.  where  money  ?   Let  us  ; 

4    therefore  inftantly  make  an  irruption  into  the  boundaries  of 

\     Italy.  The  meafures  which  I  advife  I  am  refolved  to  purfue. 

2     You,  who  are  yet  free  to  follow  fortune  on  either  fide,  ftay, 

and  with  you  detain  the  legion.    To  me   a  few  cohorts, 

lightly  equipped,  will  be  mfficient.     You  (hall  foon  hear 

that  I  have  opened  my  way  into  Italy,   and  broken  the 

power  of  Vitellius :  you  will  then  be  glad  to  follow  the 

track  of  one  who  has  conquered  for  you." 

This  fpeech,  uttered  with  eyes  darting  fire,  and  a  fierce 
and  thundering  voice,  animated  even  the  moft  cautious 
and  wary.  The  common  foldiers,  who,  together  with  the 
centurions,  had  flipped  into  the  council,  extolled  him  as  the 
only  brave  man,  the  only  refolute  leader.  His  refolution  ^spr^m 
being  generally  approved  of,  to  render  the  march  into  Italy  p0fat  ap- 
fecure,  letters  were  forthwith  difpatched  to  Aponius  Satur-  proved, 
ninus,  who  had  already  joined  the  party  of  V^fpafian,  with 
dire&ions  to  follow  in  hafte  with  his  army  frdm  Mcefia. 
That  the  provinces,  thus  bereft  of  their  armies,  might  not 
be  expofed  to  the  incurfions  of  the  bordering  nations,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Iazyges,  a  Sarmatian  nation,  were  taken  into 
the  fervice,  and  retained  in  pay.  Into  the  party  were 
drawn  Sido  and  Italicus,  kings  of  the  Suevians,  men  re- 
markable for  their  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  Romans. 
On  the  fide  towards  Rhsetia  guards .  of  auxiliaries  were 
polled,  that  country  being  governed  by  Portius  Septimius, 
the  procurator,  a  man  unfliaken  in  his  fidelity  to  Vitellius. 
Sentilius  Felix  was  ordered  to  poflefs  himfelf  of  the  bank  of 
Oenus,  now  the  Ins,  flowing  between  Rhsetia  and  Nori- 
cum.  Thefe  precautions  being  taken,  Primus  marched 
with  great  expedition  to  invade  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a 
chofen  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  Arrius  Varus,  an  officer  of  great  bravery  and  expe- 
rience, which  he  had  acquired  under  the  renowned  Cor- 
bulo,  whom  he  was  fuppofed,  in  fecret  conferences  with 
Nero,  to  have  accufed,  and  thereby  occafioned  the  ruin  of 
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tbftt  celebrated  commander.    By  favour  thus  irrfaihotitty 
gained,  he  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  a  principal  centurion. 

Primus  and  Varus,  advancing  tb  Aquileia,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  city,  and  likewife  into  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  Opitergium  and  Altinum :  Padua,  and  Abefte, 
now  Efte,  received  tbem  with  great  demonftrations  of  joy. 
In  the  latter  place  they  learned,  that  three  cohorts  of  Vitel* 
lius's  army,  with  the  fquadron  of  horfe  called  Scriboniana, 
had  conftru£ted  a  bridge  at  Forum  Allienum,  now  Ferrara, 
where  they  were  potted.  At  break  of  day  therefore  this 
body  was  furprifed,  fom6  of  them  put  to  the  fword,  and  the 
reft  either  obliged  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight,  or  to  re- 
nounce their  allegiance.  In  the  mean  time  two  legions  ar- 
riving at  Padua  from  Pannonia,  namely,  the  feventh,  fur- 
named  Galbiana,  and  the  thirteenth,  named  Gemina,  Pri- 
mus, after  having  allowed  them  a  few  days  for  repofe,  di- 
reded  his  march  to  Verona,  with  a  defign  to  feize  that 
city,  and  make  it  the  feat  of  war,  as  it  was  fituated  among 
fpacious  plains,  fit  for  encounters  of  horfe3  in  which  his 
principal  force  lay.  In  their  march  they  became  matters  of 
Vicetia;  an  acquifition  which,  though  fmall  in  itfelf,  paffed 
for  one  of  great  moment ;  fince  in  it  Caecina  was  born,  and 
from  the  general  of  the  enemy  the  place  of  his  nativity  was* 
fnatched.  The  feizing  of  Verona  was  deemed  a  more  im- 
portant conqueft ;  for  it  was  a  wealthy  and  flourifliing  city, 
and  befides,  the  key  of  Germany  and  Rhaetia  :  fo  that  now 
all  communication  between  Vitellus  and  thofe  countries 
was  cut  off.  In  the  mean  time  letters  arrived  from  Vefpa- 
fian,  with  orders  to  his  generals  not  to  venture  beyond 
Aquileia,  but  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Mucianus.  Mucianus 
was  impelled  by  a  paffion  for  gaining  all  the  glory,  and  re- 
ferving  for  himfelf  the  whole  honour  of  the  war :  but  from 
diftant  quarters  of  the  world  thefe  counfels  arrived,  when 
other  meafures  were  already  taken f. 

Intelligence  of  the  irruption  of  the  enemy  into  Italy  no 
fooner  reached  Rome,  than  Vitcllius,  at  length  thoroughly 
alarmed,  ordered  his  two  generals,  Caecina  and  Valens,  to 
prepare  with  all  expedition  for  taking  the  field.  New  le- 
vies were  raifed,  and  volunteers  were  enlifted  on  promife 
of  being  difmiffed  immediately  after  the  fervice,  and  grati- 
fied with  the  fame  rewards  that  were  beftowed  on  veterans 
after  a  long  courfe  of  warfare.  As  Valens  was  juft  then 
recovered  from  a  fevere  fit  of  ficknefs,  Caecina  alone  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  German  army.    The  appearance 
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of  thofe  forces,  fo  dreadful  upon  their  late  entry^  proved' 
far  different  upon  their  departure  :  they  had,  by  imitating 
the  exceffes  of  their  emperor,  by  abandoning  themfelves  to 
the  voluptuous  entertainments  of  the  city,  and  following 
other  practices  too  abominable  to  be  named,  quite  exhauft- 
ed  their  martial  ardour  and  enfeebled  their  bodies;  Their 
march  was  diforderly  and  flow,  their  ranks  were  thin,  great 
numbers  having  been  fwept  off  by  di (tempers  arifing  from 
their  riotous  living  \  their  horfes  were  almoft  lifelefs,  and  the 
men  grown  too  delicate  to  bear  the  fun,  the  duft,  or  the 
weather  :  but  the  more  averfe  they  were  to  military  toilSf 
the  greater  propenfity  they  had  to  difobedience  and  mutiny* 
'■  Ic  was  generally  believed,  that  Caecina,  who  commanded  Cacvra 

|       them,  out  of  jealoufy  and  hatred  to  Fabius  Valens,  Vitel-  wavers  m 
*       Jius's  chief  favourite,  had  already  refolved  to  change  fides*  Ab/MtJitj% 
"'       and  fignified  his  intention  to  Flavius  Sabinus,  Vefpafian's 
brother,  whom  Vitellius  had  not  yet  removed  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Rome.     Caecina,  after  Vitellius  had  embraced 
and  difmiffed  him  with  high  marks  of  honour,  leaving  the 
city,  detached  part  of  the  cavalry  to  poffefs  themfelves  of 
Cremona,  ordering  the  reft  \o  repair  to  Hoftilia,  a  place  of 
fome  ftrength,  about  thirty  miles  from  Verona.     He  him- 
felf  turned  off  to  Ravenna,  to  confer  with  Lucius  Baffus, 
who,  from  the  command  of  a  fquadron  of  horfe,  had  been 
preferred  by  Vitellius  at  once  to  that  of  the«two  fleets,  the 
one  riding  at  Ravenna,  the  other  at  Mifenum  j  but  was  ne* 
verthelefs  highly  diffatisfied,  becaufe  he  was  not  appointed 
captain  of  the  praetorian  guards.     Caecina  having  rejoined  Hhtrtach* 
the  legions,  employed  many  devices  to  alienate  tho  affec-  **?• 
tions  of  the  centurions  and  common  foldiers  from  Vitel* 
lius,  to  whom  they  were  ftrongly  devoted.     Baffus  under- 
took the  fame  talk  with  the  fleet,  and  accompliflied  it  with- 
out  much  difficulty;  for  as  they  had  lately  ferved  under Otho, 
they  were  ready  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  Vitellius*. 
Caecina  advanced  to  Hoftilia,  and  encamped  between  that 
village  and  the  marines  formed  by  the  fiver  Tartarus,  be- 
ing defended  behind  by  the  river,  and  on  each  fide  by  the 
marfli.     As  he  had  with  him  fix  legions,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  auxiliaries,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  utterly  de- 
feated Primus's  two  legions  (for  his  other  forces  were  not 
yet  arrived),  and  to  have  forced  them  to  abandon  Italy : 
but  framing  delays,  he  privately  carried  on  a  correfpondence 
with  the  enemy's  generals,  till,  by  intercourfe  of  meffengers, 
he  agreed  upon  the  articles  of  his  treachery.     In  the  mean 
time  the  feventh  legion,  named  Claudiana,  arrived  at  Ve- 
rona, under  the  command  of  Vipfanius  Meffala,  a  man  of 
a  moil  illuftrious  family,  and  the  only  yerfon  who.  engaged 
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in  the  war  from  laudable  defigns.  The  feventh  legion  was 
foon  after  followed  by  the  third  and  the  eighth  \  and  then 
it  was  judged  proper  to  draw  an  entrenchment  round  Ve- 
rona. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  at  Ravenna  revolting  from  Vi- 
tellius, deftroyed  his  images,  and  openly  efooufed  the  caufe  of 
declares  for  Vefpafian ;  a  revolt  which  Caecina  no  fooner  underftood, 
efpafian.     faan,  afiembling  all  the  principal  centurions,  and  fome  of 
the  common  foldiers,  he  reprefented  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  Vitellius's  affairs,  exhorted  them  to  gain  betimes 
the  favour  of  thb  new  prince,  and  then  perfuaded  them  to 
take  the  oath  to  Vefpafian.     Thofe  who  were  his  accom- 
plices fetting  an  example,  the  reft,  aftonifhed  at  fo  fudden 
an  event,  took  it  after  them.     At  the  fame  inftant,  the 
images- of  Vitellius  were  pulled  down  and  defaced,  and 
meffengers  difpatched  to  acquaint  Antonius  Primus  with 
the  whole  tranfa&ion.     As  foon  as  news  of  the  defe&ion 
were  fpread  through  the  camp,  the  foldiers  flocked  to  the 
quarter  where  the  images  of  Vefpafian  were  fet  up,  and, . 
with  the  utmoft  indignation,  flung  them  down,  and  replaced 
thofe  of  Vitellius  3  then  choofing  for  their  leaders  Fabius 
Fabullus,  commander  of  the  fifth  legion,  and  Caffius  Lon- 
gus,  pnefeft  of  the  camp,  they  put  Caecina  in  irons,- cut- 
ting in  pieces  many  marines,  who,  by  chance,  fell  in  their 
way.     Filially,'  they  abandoned  their  camp,  and  breaking 
down  the  bridge^  marched  back  to  Hoftilia,  and  thence  to 
Cremona,  to  rejoin  the  firft  legion  named  Italic  a,  and  the 
one-and-twentieth,  furnamed  Rap  ax  \ 

Thdfe  tranfadlions  were  no  fooner  known  to  Primus  than 
he  refolved  to  attack  the  enemy,  thus  divided  In  their  fenti- 
ments,  before  the  leaders  had  recovered  their  authority,  the 
foldiers  their  difcipline  and  obedience,  or  the  legions  their 
former  fpirit  and  boldnefs.  He  imagined,  that  Fabius  Va- 
lens,  who  was  inviolably  attached  to  Vitellius,  and  a  com- 
mander of  great  experience,  had  before  this  time  left  Rome, 
and  would,  upon  learning  the  defertion  of  Caecina,  advance 
with  great  expedition.  With  his  whole  army  therefore  he 
departed  from  Verona,  and  the  next  evening  encamped  at 
Bedriacum.  The  day  following  he  ordered  his  auxiliaries 
to  forage  in  the  territories  of  Cremona,  and  marched  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  eight  thoufand  horfe  to  fupport  them. 
When  he  had  advanced  about  eight  miles  from  Bedriacum, 
he  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  approached.  While 
Prinlus  was  confulting  what  meafures  to  take,  Arrius  Varus 
ruihed  out  with  a  party  of  the  moft  refolute  horfe,  and  put 
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Mte  enemy's  vanguard  in  confuflon  :  but  others .  advancing 
to  fupport  their  Comrades,  the  fortune  of  the  encounter 
changed,  and  Arrius  was  put  to  flight,     liiis  ra(h  fiep  had  Jrrius  Fa* 
been  taken  without  the  approbation  of  Prirrius,  who  judged  rus  put  U 
that  the  iffue  would  be  fuch  as  it  proved.    He  tlOw  exhorted  -f^/J/** 
thofe  about  him  to  prepare  for  battle  -,  tc*  the  legions  he  /^2#«j£ 
difpatched  orders  to  arm,  and   notice\  to  the   auxiliaries, 
difperfed  over  the  country,  to  abandon  their  pillage,    and      * 
haften  by  the  feveral  neareft  ways  to  the  adtion.     In  the 
mean  time  Arrius's  routed  troops  arriving,  communicated 
their  panic  to  the  reft  3  infomuch   that  the  whole  body  of 
horfe,  under  the  command  of  Primus,  Bed  in  a  (hameful 
maimer.     During  this  confirmation,  Primus  difcharged  the  The  gallant 
duty  of  an  experienced  commander,  and  a  mod  intrepid  conduS  of 
folcfier,  animating  fuc'p  as  were  difmayed,  readily  affifting  ?rmu** 
with  his  fword  wherever  the  greateft  efforts  were  required, 
wherever  any  hope  was  pfefented.     With  his  javelin  he 

Eierced  a  ftandard-bearer  who  was*  flying,  and  feizing  the 
anner,  turned  it  againft  the  enemy.  Hereupon  a  hun- 
dred Lorfe,  afhamed  to  defert  their  general,  returned  to  the 
charge.  With  thefe,  drawn  up  in  clofe  ranks*  he  fuftained 
the  onfet,  till  the  reft  of  his  men,  finding  the  bridge  be- 
hind them  broken,  and  their  flight  interrupted,  returned  to 
battle. 

Confternation  and  difmay  now  feized  the  enemy ;  they  Wttllius** 
began  to  give  ground,  and'  at  laft,  Primus  preffing  them  cwalry 
with  frefh  vigour,  they  fled  in  great  diforder.  The  con-  rBUti**» 
querors  purfued  them  within  four  miles  of  Cremona,  where 
they  met,  attacked,  and  routed  the  two  legions,  called  fta- 
pax  and  Italica,  who  were  advancing  to  the  relief  of  their 
cavalry.  Primus  forbore  purfuing  them,  attentive  to  the 
condition  of  his  men  and  horfes,  quite  cxhaufted  with  the 
fatigue  of  the  day.  In  the  clofe  of  the  evening,  the  reft 
of  the  forces  commanded  by  Primus  arrived.  As  they 
marched  over  heaps  of  flain,  they  concluded  from  thence, 
that  the  war  was  nearly  ended,  and  demanded  to  be  led  di- 
retlly  to  Cremona,  well  apprifed,  that  by  ftorming  the 
town  in  the  dark  they  mould  have  a  greater  latitude  for 
plundering ;  whereas,  if  they  waited  the  return  of  day,  pro- 
pofals  would  be  offered,  and  terms  granted:  by  which 
means  the  wealth  of  Cremona  would  accrue  to  the  com* 
manders  of  the  legions,  and  principal  officers ;  for  the  plun* 
der  of  a  town,  taken  by  ftorm,  belonged  to  the  foldiersj 
but  to  the  leaders,  when  gained  by  furrender.  It  was  with 
the  utmoft  difficulty  that  Primus  (for  they  disregarded 
the  other  commanders)  prevailed  upon  them  to  delay  the 
attack  for  one  night.  In  the  mean  time  fonac  horfemen, 
K  2  who 
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who  had  advanced  clofe  to  the  walls  of  Cremona,'  having 
feized  a  few  ftragglers,  learned  of  them,  that  fix  legions  of 
Vitelliusj  and  the  whole  army  which  had  encamped  at 
Hoftilia,  having  that  day  marched  thirty  miles,  were  juft 
approaching  in  order  of  battle.  Primus  immediately  drew 
up  his  men,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
made  the  neceflary  preparations  to  receive  the  enemy,  who, 
as  they  wanted  a  leader  of  experience,  inftead  of  retting8  at 
Tk$  bmk  Cremona,  refolved,  fatigued  as  they  were,  to  attack  the 
^L*l'~  forces  of  Primus,  and  adually  began  the  engagement  at  the 
**~  third  hour  of  the  night ;  that  is,  about  nine  in  the  evening. 

The  combat  lafted  the  whole  night,  fortune  fometimes 
favouring  one  fide,  fometimes  another.     As  they  fought  in 
the  dark,  and  the  watch-word  of  each,  by  being  frequently, 
afked  and  repeated,  became  known  to  the  other,  they  could 
.  not  difcern  friend  from  foe.     In  this  dreadful  confufion  the 
feventh  legion,  called  Galbiana,  was  feverely  handled.   Out 
of  it  fix  centurions  of  principal  rank  were  flain,  and  fome 
of  the  enfigns  taken  :    the  eagle,  however,  was  preferved 
by  Attilius  Verus,  the  chief  centurion,  who,  in  defending 
it,  flew  heaps'  of  the  enemy,  and  at  laft  was  flain..   The 
troops  of  Primus  were  chielly  annoyed  by  a  balifta  of  amaz- 
ing bulk,  which  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  highway, 
fwept  away  whole  ranks,  by  difcharging  againft  them  mafly 
ftones.     At  length  two  common  foldiers,  paffing  undis- 
covered through  the  midft  of  the  enemy,  cut  the  fprings  of 
the  engines,  and  thus,  at  the  expence  of  their  own  lives 
(for  they  were* immediately  cut  in  pieces),  faved  part  of  the 
army  from  deftru&ion.    To  neither  fide  was  fortune  yet  in- 
clining, when  the  moon  rifing  difcovered  the  two  armies  to 
each  other.     More  favourable,  however,  fhe  proved  to  that 
of  Vefpafian,  as  fhe  (hone  upon  their  backs,  and  full  in  the 
enemy's  faces.    Primus,  now  that  he  could  diftinguifh  his 
own  men,  and  be  by  them  diftinguifhed,  exerted  all  bis 
endeavours  to  animate  them  by  force  of  applaufe,  reproach, 
and  exhortation.    In  the  midft  of  thefe  efforts  the  third  le- 
gion, according  to  the  cuftom  in  Syria,  where  they  had 
been  long  quartered,  paid  their  adoration  to  the  rifing  fun. 
This  .incident  gave  birth  to  a  report,  which  flew  in  an  inftant 
through  the  whole  army,  and  reached  the  enemy,  that  Mu- 
cianus  was  arrived,  and  between  his  forces  and  the  third 
legion  mutual  falutations  had  paffed.     The  troops  of  Vitel- 
lhis  were  greatly  difheartened  by  this  report;  when  Primus, 
ieizing  the  occafion,  puttied  them  with  redoubled  vigour, 
and  entirely  broke  their  ranks ;  which  they  attempted  in- 
deed to  reftore,  but  in  vain,  being  embarrafled  by  their  own 
carriages  and  engines. 

Being 
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«  Being  therefore  no  longer  able  to  keep  their  ground,  they  ?**!&***$ 
fled  with  precipitation,  and  ftrore  to  gain  Cremona ;  the  ?***?** 
vi&ors  purfuing  them  with  great  Daughter.  Vitelliusisfaid  J****** 
ta  have  loft,  in  the  engagement  and  purfuit,  about  thirty 
thoufand  men  (G). 

As  the  conquerors  approached  Cremona,  they  found  the 
enemy  encamped  quite  round  the  walls,  defended  by  a  deep 
ditch,  which  had  been  dug  in  the  war  againfl  Otho,  and 
fince  ftrengthened  with  fre(h  works.    To  proceed  to  the 
afiault  with  an  army  exhaufted  with  the  continued  toil  of  a 
day  and  a  night,  feemed  to  the  leaders  an  enterprize  full  of 
danger  and  difficulty;  but  the  foldiers,  more  inclined  to  brave 
perils  than  to  bear  delays,  demanded  to  be  forthwith  led  on 
to  the  attack.     Primus,  yielding  to  this  humour,  ordered 
them,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  to  inveft  the  entrenchments, 
and  begin  the  aflault;  which  they  gave  with  a  fury  hardly  1&fv*t» 
to  be  exprefied,  railing  their  fhields  over  their  heads,  and  iac^t^ 
thence  forming  a  teftudo,  under  the  fhelter  of  which  they  *£££* 
advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  ramparts.    But  Vitellius's  men,  * 

by  hurling  down  huge  ftones,  loofened  the  teftudo,  beat  to 
the  ground  the  men  beneath,  and  made  a  dreadful  havock 
of  them,  thus  naked  and  expofed  to  vollies  of  ftones  and 
arrows.     The  onfet  began  to  flacken,  when  the  officers, 

(G)  The  fight  of  fo  many  at  the  fame  time,  he  embraced 

dead  bodies  lying  together  in  with  a  flood  of  tears,  his  pale 

heaps,  and  covering,  the  fields  corpfe;  charged,  with  a  mournful 

and  highways,  did  not  occafion  voice,  the  public  with  the  crime 

fo  much  horror  as  the  death  of  a  of  parricide;  and  lifting  up  the 

father  ilaughtered  by  his  own  body,  digged  a  grave,  and  un- 

fon.    The  fa&  is  thus  related  der  the  utmoft   affii&ion,  dif- 

by  our  hiftorian,  upon  the  au-  charged  towards  his  parent  the 

thority  of  Vipfanius  Meffala,  laft   duty.      Thofe   who  were 

who,  in  this  engagement,  com-  neareft  obferved   what  pafled, 

roanded    the    feventh    legion,  and  in  a  moment  the  tragical 

named      Claudiana  :      Julius  accident  was  divulged  through - 

Manfuetus,  a  native  of  Spain,  out  the  whole  army,  with  many 

lifting  in  the  legion  called  Ra*  lamentations  and  bitter  execra- 

pax,   left  behind  him  a    fon,  tions,  upon  a  war  thus  unnatu- 

then  a  boy,  who  afterwards  be*  ral  and    barbarous ;    yet  they 

ing  under  Galba,   inrolled  in  continued  to  butcher  and  plun- 

the  feventh  legion  called  Gal-  der  their  kinfmen,  their  relations/ 

biana,  happened  in  this  battle  nay,    their   brethren,    at  the 

to  engage  his  father,  and  killed  fame  time  relating  what  a  cry* 

him;  but  being  known  by  his  ing  iniquity  had  been  commit* 

parent  juft  expiring,  as  he  was  ted,  and  committing  it  them* 

rifiinghim,  and  recognizing  him  felves(3). 

sii)  Tacit,  Hift.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1 3—15.    Dio,  lib,  lxv.  p.  740. 
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Ending  their  men  unmoved  by  exhortations,  pointed  t§ 
Cremona  as  the  price  of  *beir  victory.  Thus  encouraged, 
they  renewed  the  afoul;,  *H  obftina^ely  determined  tofuo 
$eed  or  dip  ;  regardlefs.  of  wounds  and  hlood  they  ftrove  to 
demolifli  the  rampart,  battered  the  gates,  flood  upon  the 
(houlders  of  ope  another  And  upon  the  teftudo  now  reftor-r 
ed  5  thence  feized  the  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  ene* 
my,  and  the  hands  too  which  held  them  *,  fo  that  the 
wounded  and  unwpunded,  fuch  as  were  half  dead,  and  fuch 
as  were  juft  expiii-ng,  tumbled  headlong  together,  and  P^ 
jtfhed.  When  the  troops  of  Vitelline  were  pp  longer  able 
to  fuftain  the  (hock,  and  found  that  all  the  discharges  from 
the  balifta  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  teftudo  b$low9 
they  at  laft  Sung  down  the  engine  itfelf,  huge  and  ponder- 
ous as  it  was,  which  failed  not  to  cruih  thole  upon  whom 
it  fejlj  but  at  the  fame  time  drew  with  it  the  battlements,  the 
andfire$  upper  part  of  the  rampart,  and  the  adjoining  tower-  In 
it.  this  confufion  Caius  Y°lufius,  a  foldier  of  the  third  legion, 

having  mounted  the  rampart,  bore  down  all  who  refilled, 
and  cried  aloud  that  the  camp  was  taken.  The  reft  then 
having  broken  the  gate  with  their  fwords  and  axes,  rufhed 
in,  the  enemy  being  repulfed,  and  leaping  with  great  precipw 
tatian  from  the  battlements.  The  whole  fpace  between 
the  camp  and  Cremona,  whither  the  enemy  retired,  was 
Covered  with  dead  bodies. 

Here  was  pre  fen  ted  a  new  foeno  of  difficulties.  The  city 
Was  furrounded  by  high  walls,  and  ftrong  towers  of  (lone, 
and  the  gates  were  fecured  by  vaft  bars  of  iron,  the  garri- 
fcn  numerous,  the  inhabitants  devoted  to  the  party  of  Vi- 
tellius,  and  at  this  time  a  great  part  of  Italy  affcmbled  in  the 
town  on  occafion  of  a  fair.  Primus  ordered  fire  to  be  im-» 
mediately  fet  to  the  moft  fumptuous  and  beautiful  buildings 
in  the  neigh hourhood  of  the  city,  hoping,  by  that  expe- 
dient to  oblige  the  people  of  Cremona  to  abandon  the  party 
Cnmona  of  Vitellius.  At  the  fame  time  he  conveyed  all  his  braveft 
mttacked,  mei^  jnt0  fuc^  Jjoufes  as  flood  near  the  fortifications,  from 
whence,  with  vollies  of  darts,  arrows,  and  ftones,  they 
drove  away  all  who  made  pppofition,  while  the  legions, 
fbrminga  teftudo,  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the.  walls.  The 
befieged  fuftained  the  attack  with  great  intrepidity,  till  their 
officers  fearing  that,  (hould  the  city  be  taken  by  ftorm,  alt 
the  fury  of  the  conquerors  would  difcharge  itfelf  upon  thems 
began  to  deliberate  about  furrendering.  Having  therefore 
agreed  to  throw  themfelves  on  the  mercy  of  the  conquer* 
ing  army,  they  erafed  the  name,  and  defaced  the  image? 
of  Vitellius  ;  then  difcharging  Csecina  from  confinement, 
befought  bim  to  intercede  in  thei*  behalf.    Thus  were  fo 

man; 
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many  brave  men  reduced  at  length  to  implore  the  aid  and 
prote&ion  of  a  traitor.  At  bis  requeft  Primus  granted  them  lt  faren- 
their  lives,   ordering  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  ders* 
inarch  out  of  the  town  5  Caecina,  who  was  then  conful, 
walking  before  them,  attended  by  his  li&ors,  and  arrayed 
with  the  enfigns  of  the  confular  dignity.     This  fpe&acle 
even  the  conquerors  could  not  bear ;  they  upbraided  him  in 
bitter  terms  with  his  pride,  cruelty,  and  treafon,  and  would     * 
have  proceeded  to  violence,   had   not  Primus  restrained 
them  >  then  furnifhing  Caecina  with  a  guard,  fent  him  away 
to  Vefpafian  *. 

As  the  city  of  Cremona  had,  even   in  the  war  againft  Js  pillaged 
Otho,  fupported  the  caufe  of  Vitellius,  and  even  fhewed  a  and  burnt. 
paffionate  zeal  for  his  intereft,  Primus  and  his  army  were 
highly  incenfed  againft  it:  neverthelefs,  the  general  did  not 
think  it  advifeable  to  deliver  it  immediately  up  to  be  plun- 
dered, great  part  of  the  wealth  of  Italy  being  at  this  time 
lodged  there,  on  occafionof  the  fair.     In  a  fpeech  which 
he  made  to  the  foldiers,  after  the  furrender  of  the  place, 
he  commended  their  bravery,  exhorted  them  to  ufe  mercy 
towards  their  fellow-foldiers  who  had  Submitted  ;  but  pur- 
pofely  avoided  making  any  mention  of  the  city  or  its  inha- 
bitants.    Having   ended  his   harangue,  and  difmifled  his 
troops,  he  went  to  a  bath  to  wafti  off  the  blood  with  which 
he  was  ftill  ftained  5  for  he  had,  during  the  feveral  engage- 
ments and  attacks,  commanded  as  a  general,  and  fought 
like  a  common  foldier*     In  the  bath  he  happened  to  drop 
a  word,  which  was  remarked,  and  quickly  divulged ;  for 
finding  the  water  too  cool,  he  complained  of  it,  adding, 
"  It  will  foon  prove  abundantly  hot.**    This  faying,  though 
in  jeft,  uttered  to  his  Saves,  was  inftantly  fpread  all  over 
the  camp,  and  by  the  foldiery,  greedy  of  plunder,  interpret- 
ed as  the  watch-word  for  fetting  fire  to  Cremona.    Accord- 
ingly forty  thoufand  foldiers  ruining  into  it,  and  a  greater 
number  of  fervants  and  retainers  to  the  camp,  more  aban- 
doned to  afts  of  cruelty  and  licentioufnefs  than  the  foldiers 
themfelves,  pillaged,  murdered,  and  ravifhed,  without  re- 
ftraint,  for  four  days  together,  and  then  fetting  fire  to  the 
deferted  houfes,  reduced  them  to  afhes. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Cremona,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
fix  years  after  its  foundation. ..  Primus,  incenfed  at  the  bar- 
barities committed  by  his  foldiers,  commanded,  that  no 
one  mould  prcfume  to  hold  captive  any  citizen  of  Cremona.  Qriat  yaTm 
In  confequence  of  this  order,  thofe  who  had  any  began   baruies 
to  murder  them  ;  which  inhumanity  obliged  their  relations  <****nuted 
to  redeem  them.    Sopn   after,  the  inhabitants  that  had  m  Cre" 


mono. 


«  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  in.  cap.  16—31. 
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putlived  the  general  mafftcre,  returned  to  Creftiona,  an4 
rebuilt  the  city,  being  affiled  by  Vefpafian.      Tpfephu? 
tells  us,  that  of  Vitellius's  party  there  fell  in  the  battle  thirty 
thoufand  two  hundred,  and  four  thoufan4  five  hundred  on 
primus's  fide  u  ;  and  Xiphilinqs  writer  that  in  the  field  and 
in  the  city  of  Cremona,  fifty  thoufand  perfpns  perifhed. 
The  conquerors,  not  aj>le  tp  bear  the  flench  of  the  putrefied 
carcafes,  haying  lodged  one  night  on  the  ruins  in  which  the 
city  was  buried,  retired  next  day  three  miles  from  thence. 
The  foldiers  of  Vitellius,  fcattered  and  fiifperfed  lover  the 
country,  were  affembled  again,  placed  under  their  former 
banners,  and,  as  the  war  frill  fubfifted,  fent  inj:o  IUyricum. 
Meffengers  were  immediately  difpatched  into  Britain,  and 
bothSpains,  tp  acquaint  the  troops  there  with  the  vi&ory, 
as  was  Julius  Calenus,  a  tribune,  into  Gayl,  and  ^lpinu$ 
.    Montanus,  commander  of  a  cohort,  intQ  p<pfmany,  two 
pfficers  chofen  for  oftentation,  as  the  latter  was  of  Treves, 
the  former  an  ^Eduan^  and  both  partifans  of  Vitellius.    At 
the  fame  time  guards  were  pofted  upon  the  pafles   of  the 
Alps,  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  Germany  and 
Italy ;  for  it  was  reported  that  the  Germans  were  aiming, 
with  a  defign  to  aflift  the  vanquifhed  paf  ty  *f 
fiteUiusre-       Vitellius  having  difmiffed  Caecina  in  the  manner  we  have 
figns  him-    related,  and  a  few  days  after  ordered  Fabius  Valenp  to  take 
fil/up  to      tfe  fa\Af  buried  himfelf  in  the  bowers  and  alleys  of  hisgarT 
Mfif* W     ,  dens,  flriving  to  fmother  all  his  cares  in  yoluptupufhefa 
J  and  all  manner  of  exdeffes.     From  Rome  he  retired  to  the 

grove  at  Aricinum,  where,  while  he  paffed  his  time,  re- 
figned  to  floth  and  gluttony,  he  was  alarmed  with  the  de- 
feftion  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna.  Soon  after,  came  another 
melancholy  account,  yet  blended  with  joy,  that  Caecina, 
had  revolted,  but  was  by  the  army  put  in  ij*ons.  Upon 
this  intelligence  he  returned  tp  the  city,  and,  }n  a  full  af- 
femby,  extolled  the  fidelity  of  the  foldiery  \  but  ordered 
Publius  Sabinus,  captain  of  the  ppetorian  guards,  to  be 
confined,  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Caecina,  and  ap- 
pointed in  his  room  Alphenus  Varus.  The  fenate,  inform- 
ed of  the  defertion  pf  Caecina,  inveighed  againft  him  in  a 
ftudied  flyle  of  indignation ;  for  not  a  man  dropped  a  bitter 
expreffion  againft  the  leaders  of  the  oppofite  party,  and  all, 
with  great  circumfpe&ion,  avoided  mentioning  Vefpafian. 
Though  only  one  day  remained  of  Carina's  confulfhip,  he 
■was  depofed,  and  fucceeded  by  Rofcius  Regulus,  who, 
ppon  the  laft  day  of  O&ober,  began  his  magiftracy,  and 

o  Jofeph.  Bell,  lib,  iv.  cap.  41*  w  Tacit,  Hift.  lib.  iii.  cap. 
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^ri$h  "the  day  ended  it.  In  tbe  mean  time  Valens,  who  was 
upon  his  way  to  join  the  troops  at  Hoftilia  and  Cremona, 
being  informed,  that  the  fleet  at  Ravenna  had  revolted  to 
the  enemy,  inftead  of  quickening  his  march,  halted,  and 
wrote  to  Vitellius  for  fuccours. 

The  emperor  immediately  difpatched  after  him  three  co* 
horts,  with  the  fquadron  of  horfe  from  Britain.     Thefe  Va-  Valens  re- 
lens  fen£  forward  tp  Ariminum  \  but  he  himfelf  turning  tires  to  He* 
afide,  followed  the  route  to  Umbria,  and  from  thence  to  truna* 
Hetruria.    {laving  there  learned  the  iflue  of  the  battle  at 
Cremona,  he  conceived  a  defign,  which,  had  it  been  put 
in  execution,  would  have  been  attended  with  very  dreadful 
confequences  :  he  propofed  to  embark  for  Narbonne  Gaul, 
and  landing  upon  any  part  of  that  coaft,  roufe  thofe  pow- 
erful provinces,  and  all  the  Roman  forces  there,  as  alfo  the 
feveral  nations  of  Germany,  and  thence  renew  the  war. 
With  this  defign  he  embarked  in  the  port  of  Pifa  ;  but  was,  Defigns  to 
by  contrary  winds,  forced  to  land  at  Monaco,  where  he  was  r**A  Gaui, 
kindly  received  by  Marinus  Maturus,  procurator  of  the  ma- 
ritime Alps,  who,  though  all  the  country  round  efpoufed 
the  oppofite  party,  had  never  fwerved  from  his  allegiance. 
By  him  Valens  was  informed,  that  Valerius  Paulinus,  pro- 
curator of  Narbonne  Gaul,  an  officer  of  known  bravery, 
and  Vefpafian's  intimate  friend,  had  declared  for  him,  and 
fecured  with  a  ftrong  garrifon  the  city  of  Forojulium,  now 
Frejus,  which  commanded  all  accefs  from  the  fea.    Upon 
this  intelligence,  Valens  returned  dire&ly  to  his  veffels, 
with  four  foldiers  of  the  praetorian  guards,  jthree  friends, 
and  as  many  centurions,  leaving  to  Maturus,  and  the  reft, 
*  full  liberty  to  flay,  and  fwear,   if  they  pleafed,  fidelity  to 
Vefpafian.     As  he  hovered  on  the  coafts  of  Gaul,  he  was, 
by  contrary 'winds,  driven  upon  the  Sttechades,  iflands  near 
Marfeilles;  and  there,  by  fome  gallies  belonging  to  Pauli- 
nus, taken  prifoner  ;  a  circumflance  which  was  no  fooner  //  taken 
known,  than  firfl  the  neighbouring,  and  foon  after  the  moft  prifoner,    \ 
diftant,  provinces  efpoufed,  without  hefitation,  the  caufe 
of  the  conqueror.     In  Spain,  the  firft  legion,  named  Ad-  Gaul9 
jutrix,  which  had  ferved  under  Otho,  declared  for  Vefpa-  Spain,  and 
fian,  and  alfo  the  tenth  and  the  fixtb.    In  Britain  the  fecond  *%££'*„ 
legion,  which  Vefpafian  had  commanded  in  the  reign  of  ylfpafi^, 
Claudius,  acceded  tp  his  party,  though  not  without  fome 
oppofition  from  the  other  legions,  in  which  many  centu- 
rions, and  a  great  number  of  foldiers  had  been  promoted 
by  Vitellius  :    however,  they  were  all  brought  at  length  to 
acknowlege  Vefpafian  *. 

*  Tacit.  Hilt  lib.  iii.  cap.  41— 45* 
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FiteBims  In  the  mean  time,  melancholy  accounts  of  the  overthrow 

JmotJktrssM  2t  Cremona  reaching  Rome,  Vitellius,  inftead  of  de liber- 
bmdu&m£t.  ating  with  his  friends  about  the  mod  proper  meafures  to  be 
taken  in  fo  critical  a  conjun&ure,  with  a  ftupid  diffimula- 
tion,  fmothered  the  news  of  the  calamity,  feigning,  that 
all  his  proceedings  profpered,  and,  by  fuch  falfe  reprefenta- 
tions  leaving  his  condition  quite  defperate.      About  his 
perfon'was  obferved  a  wonderful  filence  concerning  the 
war ;  and  through  the  city  all  difcourfes  about  it  were  pro- 
hibited, which,  for  this  very  caufe,  grew  more  frequent. 
However,  he  privately  fent  perfons,  in  whom  he  could  con- 
fide,  to  view  the  enemy's  camp  j  but,  upon  their  return, 
when  he  bad  fecretly  examined  them,  hecaufed  them  all  to 
be  murdered,  that  they  might  not  divulge  what  they  bad 
feen.     Julius  Agreftis,  a  centurion,  having  attempted  in 
vain  to  ioufe  the  emperor  from  his  lethargy,  at  laft  obtain- 
ed permiffion  to  furvey  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
learn  the  tranfa&ions  at  Cremona.     Agreftis  did  not  afiume 
the  behaviour  of  a  fpy,  nor  attempt  to  efcape  the  notice  of 
Primus;  but  declaring  the  inftruttions  from  the  emperor, 
and  his  own  defign,  demanded  Jo  view  the  whole  in  perfon. 
Primus  readily  lent  certain  perfons  with  him  to  fhew  him 
the  field  of  battle,  the  defolation  and  remains  of  Cremona, 
and  the  legions  taken  prifoners.     Agreftis,  having  carefully 
examined  the  enemy's  ftrength,  returned  toP*ome  -?  but  as  Vi- 
tellius  gave  no  credit  to  his  accounts,  and  even  accufed  him 
of  corruption  and  infidelity  ;  u  Since  then  (faid  he)  fome 
remarkable  confirmation  is  neceflary,  and  fince  neither  my 
life  nor  my  death  canferve  you,  I  will  furnifh  an  evidence 
which  you  may  credit :"  having  thus  fpoken,  he  fell  upon* 
his  own  fword  at  the  gates  of  the  palace  ?. 
Jrhmvwm        Some  of  Vefpafiao's  troops,  under  the  conduft  of  Corr 
Me$fd  hy   nelius  Fufcus,  advancing  as  far  as  Ariminum,  beCeged  that 
tr*9*t?**  P*ace> anc*  pofiefled  themfelves  of  the  plains  of  Umbria,  and 
^^  *         the  territories  of  Picenum,  lying  along  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
Thus  between  Vefpafian'and  Vitellius,  all  Italy  was  fhared, 
and  the    ridges   of  the   Apennine   become    the    common 
boundary.     As  winter   approached,  and  the  plains  were 
flooded  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Po,  Primus  fent  the  le- 
gions back  to  Verona,  with   the  aged  and  wounded  ;  and 
palling  the  Po,  at  the  head  of  the  auxiliary  cohorts  arid  ca- 
valry, advanced  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Fortune;,  at  prefent 
a  city  on  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  known  by  the  name  of  Fano. 
There  he  halted,  upon  intelligence  that  the  praetorian  co- 
horts had  already  left  Rome,  and  that  guards  were  polled 
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Upon  the  Apennine  to  onpofe  his  paflage.   Vitellius,  roufcd  ViteMm 
fit  length  from  a  ftate  ot  ftupiclity,  had  ordered  Julius  Prif-  j*ndt  an     - 
cus,    and  Alphenus  Varus,  with  fourteen  praetorian  00-  arn9  *°  fim 
horts,  a  legion  of  marines,  and  other  forces,  to  feize  the  €£!h*fthe 
pafles  of  the  Apennine.    They  were  all  chofen  men,  and  Aplnnmt\ 
able  to  have  carried  on  an  offenGve  war,  had  they  been  un» 
der  the  command  of  an  enterprifing  general.     They  en- 
camped at .  Mevania,  now  Bevagna,  in  the  neighbourhood 
pf  Fpligno  5  but  Vitellius,  without  departing  in  the  leaft 
from  his  ufual  courfe  of  debauchery,  continued  at  Rome, 
where  he  fettled  a  fucceflion  of  confute  for  ten  years,  difcharg- 
ed  fome  nations  from  every  kind  of  tribute,  conferred  upon 
pthers  fre(h  immunities,  and,  in  (hort,  without  any  regard 
to  futurity,  rent  and  exhaufted  the  empire  with  fuch  ex- 
travagant  bounties,  as  could  neither  be  granted  nor  accept* 
ed  by  men  of  fenfe,  but  were  highly  applauded  by  the  un» 
thinking  herd. 

At  length,  moved  by  the  repeated  felicitations  of  the  ar-  He  arrives 
my,  he  left  Rome,  and  repaired  to  the  camp  at  Mevania,  at-  **  the 
tended  by  a  great  number  of  fenators,  which  only  ferved  to  ***/• 
expofe  him  to  public  contempt  and  derifion ;  for  as  he  was 
quits  unacquainted  with  the  military  art,  he  was  continu- 
ally applying  for  information  how  to  draw  up  an  army,  how 
to  procure  intelligence,  and  by  what  meafures  he  might  de- 
feat the  defigns  of  the  foe.    Upon  every  flying  report  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  he  betrayed  great  fear,  and  never 
failed  to  get  intoxicated.  In  the  end,  furfeited  with  the  camp,  The  fitet  at 
and  apprifed  of  the  revolt  of  the  fleet  at  Mifenum,  he  re-  Mijenum 
turned  to  Rome  in  the  utmoft  confternation.     The  fleet  was  r'w#'- 
induced  tQ  revolt  by  Claudius  Faventius,  who  was  only  a 
centurion,  and  had  been  degraded  by  Galba  with  marks  of 
ignominy.     Py  forging  letters  from  Vefpafian,  and  in  his 
name  tempting  the  officers  with  great  rewards,  he  prevail- 
ed upon  them  to  transfer  their  allegiance.     To  reclaim 
them,  Vitellius  made  choice  of  Claudius  Julianus,  who  had 
lately  commanded  the  fleet,  and  was  highly  efteemed  by  the 
marines  :  but  he,  without  hefitation,  joined  the  party  of 
Vefpafian ;  and  putting  himfelf  at  their  head,  took  the  city 
of  Terracina.    Vitellius  then  difpatched  meflengers  to  the 
army,  witn  order?  to  retire  from  Mevania,  and  drawing 
nearer  to  Rome,  to  encamp  at  Narnia,  now  Narni.     From 
it  he  detached  fix  cohorts,  and  five  hundred  horfe,  whom 
he  fent  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Lucius,  to  oppofe 
the  foldiers  of  the  fleet :  he  remained  at  Rome,  where  he 
ajTembled  the  people  by  their  tribes,  and  to  all  who  dell  red     * 
to  be  inlifted,  adminiftered  the  oath  of  fidelity.     As  he  ex- 
cited compaffion  by  his  mournful  countenance,  his  doleful 
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expreffions,  and  many  tears ;  was  liberal,  and  even  extra- 
vagant in  his  promifes,  multitudes  entered  their  names. 
To  this  daftardly  crowd  he  gave  the  awful  name  of  legions; 
to  himfelf  he  affumed,  at  this  junfture,  the  tide  of  Csefar, 
which  he  had  hitherto  rejected,  as  if  the  Cxfars  alone  were 
deftined  ta  hold  the  fovereign  power  *. 

The  army  no  fooner  leftMevania  than  the  Samnites,  tlie 
Pelignians,  and  the  Marfians,  embraced  the  caufe  of  VeC- 
pafian.  At  the  fame  time  Primus,  informed  of  the  enemy's 
motions,  haftened  to  pafs  the  Apennine,  where,  while  his 
troops  were  annoyed  with  the  cold,  and  ftruggling  with 
difficulty  out  of  the  deep  fncw,  he  reflected  on  the  dangers 
he  muft  have  undergone,  had  not  Vitellius's  army  abandon- 
ed their  poft.  Primus  having  paffed  the  Apennine,  en- 
camped at  Carfulx,  between  Mevania  and  Narnia,  and 
there  waited  the  arrival  of  the  legions  from  Cremona,  which 
were  in  full  march  to  join  him.  As  the  forces  of  Vitellius 
were  only  ten  miles  diftant,  the  troops  which  Primus  had 
with  him  were  for  attacking  them  before  the  legions  af- 
fembled,  whom  they  confidered  rather  as  fliarers  in  the  prey 
than  partakers  in  the  peril :  but  Primus  found  means  to 
calm  their  rage,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  legions  arrived, 
and  foon  after  poffefled  themfelves  of  Interamna,  now  Ter- 
ni ;  a  motion  which  fo  terrified  Vitellius's  army,'  that  they 
began  to  join  the  enemy  in  whole  companies  and  troops, 
being  encouraged  in  this  defertion  by  their  tribunes  and 
centurions. 

However,  fome  of  the  common  foldiers  perfifted  in  their 
adherence  to  Vitellius  ;  and  a  report  was  induftrioufly  pro-* 
pagated,  that  Valens  had  efcaped  into  £ermany,  and  was 
afiembling  a  powerful  army.  To  confute  this  rumour, 
and  prevent  their  cherishing  any  farther  hopes, 'Valens  was 
put  to  death  at  Urbinum,  where  he  was  detained  in  prifon, 
his  head  fent  to  the  camp,  and  difplayed  to  the  view  of  Vi- 
tellius's troops.  At  this  fight,  they  funk  into  defpair ;  and 
feeing  themfelves  on  all  fides  deprived  of  hope,  joined  in  a 
body  the  party  of  Vefpafian.  Upon  this  general  defection, 
Primus  and  Varus  did  not  negle£t,  by  repeated  meflages,  to 
make  offers  to  Vitellius  of  fafety  to  his  perfon,  of  large  re- 
venues, of  any  private  retirement  in  Campania,  or  elfe- 
where,  if  be  would  refign  the  fovereignty,  and  fubmit  to 
Vefpafian.  Mucianus  likewife  difpatched  letters  with  the 
like  conditions ;  to  which  he  would  have  yielded,  had  he  not 
been  difluaded  by  his  friends  from  ever  leading  a  private 
life,  after  he  had  been  emperor.    To  him  now  remained 


*  Tacit.  Hid.  lib,  iii.  cap.  55—58. 
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only  the  city  of  Rome,  which  Flavius  Sabinus  might  have 
eaiily  reduced ;  but,  he  from  a  natural  abhorrence  to  cruelty, 
or  becaufe  he  envied  the  grandeur  of  his  brother's  fortune, 
neglefted  to  a£t  with  any  warmth  or  alacrity :  it  is  true,  he 
often  conferred  with  Vitellius  on  the  means  of  reftoring 
public  peace,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  ufe  vio- 
lence. In  one  of  thefe  conferences,  Vitellius  agreed  to  re-  ViuUtrnti^ 
fign  the  empire  upon  certain  conditions,  which  Sabinus  af-  fg»sto  «*• 
fured  him  (hould  be  ratified  by  his  brother  Vefpafian  :  a  *"**** 
circumftance  which  was  no  fooner  known,  than  his  fol- 
lowers exerted  their  utmoft  efforts  to  divert  him  from  his 
refolution ;  reprefenting  to  him  how  ignominious,  how  in- 
fccure  the  terms  of  peace  were,  fince  the  performing  them 
entirely  depended  upon  the  wanton  humour  of  the  con- 
queror. Not  with  (landing  all  their  endeavours  to  roufe  him 
to  fome  daring  and  brave  attempt,  having  learned  on  the 
eighteenth  of  December  the  defe&ion  of  his  army  at  Nar- 
nia,  he  left  the  palace  in  deep  mourning,  attended  by  his 
domeftics,  with  his  fon,  a  helplefs  infant ;  and  palling  in 
this  forlorn  condition  through  the  ftreets  of  the  city,  ar- 
rived at  the  place  where  the  people  ufed  to  affemble.  There 
to  the  multitude,  which  had  flocked  from  all  quarters,  he 
declared  his  refolution  in  a  few  words*  fuch  as  fuited  his 
prefent  condition,  that  he  voluntarily  withdrew  for  the  fake 
of  the  public  peace,  and  the  good  of  the  commonwealth ; 
that  he  only  defired  they  would  remember  him  ;  and  to  • 
his  brother,  to  his  wife,  and  to  his  innocent  and  tender 
children,  (hew  companion  and  mercy  :  at  the  fame  time 
extending  his  arms,  with  his  little  fon  in  them,  he  recom- 
mended him  to  them  all  j  and  at  laft,  burfting  into  tears, 
he  ungirt  his  fword,  and  prefented  it  to  the  conful  Caeci- 
lius  Simplex,  thus  refigning  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  citizens. 

As  the  conful  refufed  to  receive  it,  and  the  aflembly  with 
loud  clamours  oppofed  his  refignation,  he  departed,  declar- 
ing, that  he  intended  to  dived  himfelf  of  the  enfigns  of  the 
imperial  dignity  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  and  thence  to 
feek  a  private  retirement  in  his  brother's  houfe :  but  the  butumt 
people,  fenfibly  affe&ed  with  this  diftrefsful  fgene,  declared  ptrmitttd, 
with  one  voice  againft  his  withdrawing  to  a  private  dwel- 
ling, called  him  back  to  the  palace,  and  even  fliut  up  every 
other  way.  Thus  precluded,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  nor 
how  to  proceed,  he  returned  to  the  palace a.  As  the  ru- 
mour had  already  flown  all  over  the  city,  that  Vitellius  had 

a  Tacit,  Hilt.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  60—69.    Suet.  cap.  15.    Dio,  lib.  Ixv. 
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abdicated  the  empire ;  all  the  principal  fenators,  great  hurt- 

#bers  of  knights,  with   the  city-guards,  and  thofe  of  the 

"night-watch,   crowded  to  the  houfe  of  Flavius  Sabinus. 

Thither  news  were  brought,  that  Vitellius,  encouraged  by 

the  people,  and  his  German  guards,  was  returned  to  the 

Flavins       palace.     As  Sabinus  had  advanced  too  far  to  retreat,  all  his 

Sabinus      friends  advifed  him  to  take  arms,  and  force  Vitellius  to  ad- 

takes  arms,  here  to  the  treaty  he  had  made.    Sabinus  at  laft  yielded  to 

but  isde-     tncjr  advice ;  but  fome  of  the  boldeft  of  Vitellius's  fol- 

**  *  lowers,  as  he  advanced  to  the  palace,  attacked  him  with 

great  refolution,  and  put  him  to  flight. 
He  retires        Sabinus,  under  this  diftrefs,  had  no  other  refource  but  to 
t°t*'C*m    (hut  himfelf  up  in  the  Capitol;  which  he  did  accordingly 
*,/  '  with  a  fmall  number  of  foldiers,  fome  fenators,  and  a  few 

Roman  knights.  The  foldiers  of  Vitellius  immediately  in- 
verted the  Capitol,  but  with  Rations  fo  loofe  and  ill-guarded, 
that  Sabinus,  during  the  night,  found  means  to  acquaint 
Primus  with  his  danger,  and  to  caufe  his  own  children,  Sa- 
binus and  Clemens,  and  his  brother's  fon  Domitian,  to  be 
brought  to  him.  Next  morning,  when  day  began  to  dawn, 
before  hoftilities  were  committed  on  either  fide,  Sabinus 
fent  Cornelius  Martialis,  a  centurion  of  the  firft  rank,  to 
remind  Vitellius  of  the  treaty,  and  expoftulate  with  him 
about  his  thus  violating  fuch  folemn  (lipulations.  Vitel- 
lius blamed  the  foldiers,  whofe  ardour,  he  faid,  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  reftrain.  He  even  advifed  Martialis  to  re- 
tire by  a  private  way,  that  he  might  not  be  aflaflinated,  as 
The  Capitol  the  mediator  of  a  peace  which  they  abhorred.  He  was 
befieged-,  fcarce  returned  to  the  Capitol,  when  Vitellius's  foldiers  ap- 
proached, and  began  the  attack  with  great  fury.  The  be- 
fieged,  with  fliofoers  of  ftones  and  tiles,  ftrove  to  over- 
whelm the  aflailants ;  but  the  latter,  advancing  boldly  to 
the  gates  of  the  citadel,  fet  fire  to  them,  and  mult  have  en- 
tered, had  not  Sabinus  pulled  down  the  ftatues,  and,  with 
thefe  glorious  monuments  of  antiquity,  raifed  in  the  very 
entrance  a  new  wall.  Then  they  attempted  to  force  a  paffage 
from  the  oppofite  avenues  of  the  Capitol,  climbing  over  the 
contiguous  buildings,  which,  during  a  long  peace,  had  been 
fuffered  to  be  raifed  to  the  height  of  the  foundations  of  the 
Capitol.  Here  the  affault  was  clofe  and  fierce.  The  ad- 
joining  roofs  being  fet  on  fire,  whether  by  the  aflailants  or 
the  befieged  is  uncertain,  the  flame  fpread  from  thence  to 
the  porticos  of  the  Capitol ;  and  by  means  of  the  timber, 
which  was  very  old,  fpread  every  way  with  terrible  rapi- 
*otheUrnt  ^liy  >  nor  ^  ^e  conflagrati°n  ceafe,  till  that  glorious  and 
ground.       ftately  edifice  was  burnt  to  the  ground  b. 

*  Tacit.  Hid.  lib.  iii*  cap.  70—72. 
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While  the  Capitol  was  burning,  VitelliuVs  bands,  burn>  * 
ing  in,  put  all  -who  oppofed  them  to  the  fwofd:  of  thefe 
the  inoft  fignal  were  Cornelius  Martian's,  jEmilius  Pacenfis, 
Cafperius  Niger,  and  Didius  Scaeva.     Flavius  Sabinus  and  SMmmt 
Quindius  At  tic  us,  the  conful,  were  taken  and  loaded  with  takempri- 
irons.    The  reft,  by  ftratagem,  efcaped,  having  learned  the  A«""s 
word  by  which  the  foldiers  of  Vitenius  were  diftinguifhed 
by  one  another*     Young  Domitian  was  faved  by  the  con- 
trivance of  one  of  his  freedmen,  under  the  difguife  of  a     * 
linen  robe,  as  if  he  had  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  priefts 
who  offered  facrifices  in  the  Capitol.     Sabinus  and  Atticus 
were  carried  to  Vitellius ;  and  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  appeafe  the  fury  of  the  populace  and  foldiery, 
who  cried  aloud  for  their  execution.    They  were  chiefly  in-  andnmr- 
cenfed  againft  Sabinus ;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  regard-  <Und* 
ing  the  emperor's  entreaties,  they  ran  him  through  in  his 
prefence ;   then  cutting  off  his  head,  dragged  his  trunk 
through  the  ft  reels  to  the  Scabe  Gemoniae,  where  the  bo- 
dies of  malefactors  were  ufually  expofed.     He  had,  for  the 
fpace  of  thirty-five  years,  carried  arms  for  the  common- 
wealth ;  had  governed  Mcefia  feven  years,  and  Rome  twelve, 
maintaining  an  unblemifhed  reputation  both  in  peace  and 
war.    The  only  failings  which  even  his  enemies  could  ob- 
ject to  him,  was  his  loquacity.     As  to  the  innocence  of  his 
life,  and  juftice  of  his  aftions,  he  was  altogether  blame- 
lefs.     All  agree,  that  before  Vefpafian  became  emperor, 
Sabinus  was  confide  red  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Fla~ 
'    vian  family,  and  the  fupport  of  Vefpafian  himfelf,  who 
was  his  younger  brother.    *When  the  people  demanded  the 
facrifice  of  the  conful   Atticus,  Vitellius  perfifted  in  op- 
pofing  them,  being  entirely  reconciled  to  him,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  openly  confefling,  that  he  had  fet  fire  to  the 
Capitol ;  and  by  thus  aftuming  the  odium  of  the  crime, 
though  the  whole  was  by  fome  thought  a  "fi&ion,  acquitted 
the  party  of  Vitellius  of  the  facrilege. , 

About  the  fame  time,  Lucius  Vitellius,  the  emperor's  Lucimt 
brother,  defeated  in  Campania  the  marines  who  had  de-  ytttlliuM 
dared  for  Vefpafian,  and  retook  Terracina.    Six  fmall  gal-  takejTgrm 
lies  efcaped,  and  in  one  of  them  Apollinaris,  commander 
of  the  fleet.     All  the  other  veflels  were  feized  along  the 
fliore,  or,  furcharged  by  the  fugitives,  funk  to  the  bottom. 
Julianus,  who  had  been  fent  by  Vitellius  to  reclaim  the 
fleet,'  and  had  gone  over  to  Vefpafian,  was  taken  prifoner, 
and,  by  Lucius'?  orders,  firft  inhumanly  fcourged,  and  then 
executed.    Had  Vitellius's  troops,  now  elated  with  fuccefs, 
proceeded  diredly  to  Rome,  a  dreadful  (laughter  muft  have 
enfued ;  nor  could  it  have  been  decided  without  the  de- 
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ftruftion  of  the  city.  While  Lucius  was  deliberating,  *he* 
ther  he  fhould  return  forthwith  to  Rome,  or  purfue  the  re- 
duction of  Campania,  the  troops  of  Primus,  informed  of 
the  danger  of  Sabinus,  haftened  to  his  relief.  Petilitis  Ce- 
realis, nearly  allied  to  Vefpafian,  a  commander  of  no  mean 
chara&er,  upon  the  firft  news  that  the  Capitol  wis  befieged, 
was  detached  with  a  thoufand  horfe,  and  ordered  to  crofs 
the  Sabine  territories,  and  enter  Rome  through  the  Sala- 
rian  way.  Primus  himfelf  advanced  along  the  great  Fla- 
minian  road,  and,  when  the  night  was  far  advanced,  ar- 
rived at  a  place  called  the  Red  Rocks.  There  He  received 
the  difmal  tidings,  that  Sabinus  was  murdered,  the  Capitol 
reduced  to  afhes,  the  city  under  dreadful  confternation,  and 
the  populace  and  flaves  all  under  arms  for  Vitellius.  Petilius 
Cerealis,  meeting  not  far  from  the  city  a  party  of  the  enemy, 
attacked  them  furioufly,  but  was  received  with  equal  refo- 
lution,  and,  after  a  long  and  bloody  conteft,  put  to  flight, 
and  purfued  as  far  as  Fidenae.  This  fuccefs  heightened 
the  zeal  and  partiality  of  the  people  for  Vitellius ;  they 
ran  to  arms,  moft  of  them  fnatching  up  whatever  fell  firft 
in  their  way,  and  then  demanded  to  be  led  out  againft  the 
enemy. 

Vitellius  commended  their  zeal,  but  at  the  fame  time 
fent  ambafladors  to  Cerealis  and  Primus,  to  renew  the  for- 
mer treaty.  The  foldiers  of  Cerealis  infulted  the  deputies, 
and  even  wounded  the  praetor  Arulenus  Rufticus,  a  man  of 
great  merit  and  diftin&ion,  and  flew  his  principal  li£bor  for 
daring  to  open  a  paffage  through  the  crowd.  Thofe  who 
went  to  Primus  were  better  received  :  they  were  attended 
by  the  Veftal  virgins,  who  brought  letters  from  Vitellius  to 
Primus,  wherein  the  emperor  defired,  that  the  battle,  which 
was  to  be  the  laft,  might  be  fufpended  for  one  day,  fince 
during  that  interval  all  things  might  be  eafily  accommodated. 
Primusf  difmifled  the  virgins  with  all  demonftrations  of  ho- 
nour ;  but  to  Vitellius  replied,  that  by  the  murder  of  Sa- 
binus, and  the  burning  01  the  Capitol,  all  means  of  ending 
the  war  by  treaty  were  cut  off.  The  ambafladors  were  no 
fooner  gone,  than  the  whole  army  moved,  advancing  in 
three  bodies  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  where  the  forces  of  Vi- 
teilius  expected  them,  divided  likewife  into  three  bodies. 
The  weak  and  unwarlike  populace  was  routed  at  the  firft 
onfet ;  but  the  other  troops,  fallying  out  againft  the  enemy 
as  they  approached  the  walls  of  the  city,  attacked  them 
with  a  fury  hardly  to  be  expreffed.  Primus's  men  flood 
their  ground  with  equal  refolution  and  intrepidity  5  fo  that 
the  moft  cruel  and  bloody  battle  enfued  that  the  Romans 
bad  ever  fuftained. 
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The  conflict  laftea  feveral  hours  with  various  fuecefs ;  but 
in  the  end  proved  favourable  to  Primus.  1?he  Vitellians  KteffiuSj 
were  with  great  fla'ughter  driven  into  the  citjy  where  they  ™md™** 
affembled  again  \  and  though  vanquiftied  and  routed,  re-  2?. 
newed  the  battle  with  frefh  vigour,  and  continued  it  fo 
the  clofe  of  the  day*  The  people  gathered  about  the  com* 
batants  as  fpe£tator&;  and  as  if  they  had  been  only  attend- 
ing the  representation  of  a  fight  exhibited  for  public  amufe- 
ment,  they  fornetimes  favoured  one  party,  fometimes  an- 
other, with  theatrical  fliouts  and  clappings ;  nay,  as  often 
as  the  foldiers  on  either  fide  turned  their  backs,  or  fled  into 
hbufes,  or  concealed  themfelves  in  {hops,  they  infilled  upon 
the,ir  being  dragged  out  and  flain.  The  people,  as  Tacitus 
obferves,  were  To  little  arte&ed  with  this  tragical  ffte&acle, 
that  at  the  fame  time  were  feen  in  one  place  cruel  con- 
ili&s,  and  bleeding  wounds;  in  another  luxurious  ban-* 
queting,  and  voluptuous  revellings;  every-where  ftreams 
of  blood,  and  heaps  of  carcafes  5  and  hard-by,  wanton  de- 
bauchees, and  lewd  harlots :  in  fhort,  all  the  abominations 
of  a  mod  diflblute  and  riotous  peace,  and  all  the  barbarities 
of  a  moft  dreadful  and  cruel  civil  war.  Primus's  troops,  which  h 
having  in  the  end  prevailed,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  tak'*  *»**& 
the' city,  marched  in  the  next  place  to  ftorm  the  camp  of  tflteamPi 
the  praetorian  guards,  whither  the  moft  determined  among 
the  enemy  had  retired.  As  they  confidered  the  camp  as 
their  laft  hppe  and  refource,  they  exerted  their  utmoft 
efforts  in  defending  it;  and  though  in  number  inferior, 
often  repulfed  the  enemy.  At  length,  when  the  gates, 
in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  wereburli  open,  uniting  together, 
they  made  a  laft  effort ;  but  being  overpowered  by  nurn^ 
bers,  they  all  fell  facing  the  enemy c. 

Vitellius,  feeing  the  city  taken,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  ftteliiui 
conveyed  in  a  chair,  through  a  private  part  of  the  palace,  «**»<&** 
to  his  wife's  houfe  upon  mount  Aventine,  with  a  defign  to       P*to**i 
lie  concealed  during  the  day,  and  fly  by  night  to  his  bro- 
ther, then«t  Terracina  :  but  as  to  one  who  is  under  dread* 
and  fears  all  things,  the  prefent  affairs  feem  moft  dangerous* 
he  foon  changed  his  mind,  and  returned  to  the  palace*  kar*t*rn$ 
Suetonius  writes,  that  he  altered  his  refolution  upon  *      th 

Sroundlefs  report,  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded, 
e  that  as  it  will,  he  found  the  palace  now  quite  defolate 
and  abandoned ;  all  his  flaves  and  domeftics  having  fled,  or 
carefully  avoiding  tp  meet  him.  Terrified  with  the  difmai 
folitude  and  filence,  he  tried  to  enter  feveral  apartments  } 

c  Tacit*  Hid.  lib.  iii.  cap.  73—84-    Dio,  lib.  lxv.  p.  742.    Suet. 
In  Vit.  cap.  15.    Joftph.  Belt.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  cap.  4s* 
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bujt   finding  them  all  fattened,  and  being   at  laft  weary 
with,  fuch  miferable  and  folitary  wandering,  he  thruft  him- 
felf  into  the  porter's  lodge,  and  concealed  himfelf  behind 
He  is  Mf-    the  bed.    In  the  mean  time,  a  party  of  Primus's  foldiers 
covertd^     entering  the  palace,  fearched  every  place  and  corner,  till  at 
laft  they  difcovered  the  emperor,  and  dragged  him  out.  As 
they  knew  him  not,  they  inquired  who  he  was,  and  whether 
he  could  inform  them  what  was  become  of  Vitellius.     He 
deceived  them  at  firft  ;  but  being  foon  recognized  by  Julius 
Placidus,  tribune  of  a  pratorian  band,  he  pretended  to 
have  matters  of  the  otmoft  importance  to  impart  to  Vefpa- 
fian,  and  with  great  earneftnefs  begged  to  be  kept,  though 
it  were  in  prifon,  till  his  arrival. 
intuludby        But  the  tribune  and  foldiers,  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  tied 
the popu-     his  hands  behind  him,  threw  a  halter  about  his  neck,  rent 
*****  all  his  apparel,  and  dragged  him  half-naked  into  the  forum 

through  the  great  ftreet  called  the  Sacred  Way,  compelling 
him  with  their  fwords  pointed  at  his  throat  to  hold  up  his 
head,  and  prefent  his  face  to  the  indignities  offered  him  by 
the  mob,  who  now  reviled  him  in  a  moft  outrageous  man- 
ner :  they  forced  him  to  behold  his  own  ftatues  thrown 
down,  and  to  view  the  place  where  Galba  had  been  mur- 
dered. While  he  was  thus  dragged  along,  a  German  foK 
dier  meeting  him,  drew  his  fword,  and  difcharged  a  vio- 
lent blow,  whether  at  Vitellius  to  revenge  fome  former  in- 
jury* or  at  the  tribune,  or  to  releafe  the  emperor  from 
infults  and  derifion,  is  uncertain.  The  tribune's  ear  he 
aft ually  cutoff,  and  was  himfelf  inftantly  flain.  They  pull- 
ed  Vitellius  forward,  the  populace  the  whole  time  upbraid- 
ing him  with  his  gluttony,  his  target  of  Minerva,  his  lewd- 
ness, and  even  the  imperfe&ions  of  his  body;  for  he  was 
enormoufly  tall,  corpulent,  and  fomewhat  lame,  having 
been  hurt  by  a  chariot,  while  he  was  attending  Caligula  at 
the  races  in  the  circus.  He  bore  all  the  infults  and  indig- 
nities offered  him  without  uttering  a  fingle  word,  except  to 
the  tribune,  to  whom,  while  he  treated  him  in  a  manner 
.  altogether  ignominious,  he  anfwered,  that  neverthelefe  he 
had  been  his  emperor.  They  dragged  him  at  laft  to  the 
Gemonhe,  the  common  charnel  of  malefaftors,  where  the 
body  of  Flavius  Sabinus  had  lain  expofed,  and  there  with 
mnd  txt*  inany  wounds  put  an  end  to  his  unhappy  life ;  his  head  was 
tuted.  cut  off,  and  carried  on  a  pole  through  the  chief  ftreet*  of 
the;  city;  his  body  was  dragged  with  a  book,  and  with  all 

EoffiMe  ignominy  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  but  afterwards 
uried  by  bis  widow  Galena  Fundana.  Thus  died  Aulus 
Vitellius,  the  ninth  emperor  of  Rome,  according  to  fome 
in  the  fifty-fourth,  according  to  others  in  the  fifty-eighth 
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yfear  of  his  age,  after  having  reigned  near  a  year,  from  the 
time  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Cologne,  and  efght 
months  and  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Otho.  He  was 
raifed  to  the  firft  dignities  of  the  date  by  no  parts  or  merit 
of  his  own,  but  through  the  luftre  of  his  family,  which  wa* 
one  of  the  moft  confpicuous  in  Rome,  By  his  extravagant 
bounties  and  large fles,  he  gained  the  affections  both  of  the 
foldiery  and  people.  Of  the  former,  many  adhered  to  him 
with  unijiaken  fidelity  to  the  la  ft,  though,  in  the  opinion 
of  hiftorians,  he  had  not' one  good  quality  to  recommend 
him  to  fuch  as  wiflied  well  to  the  republic,  having  beeri 
flamed  even  from  his  tender  years  with  all  manner  of 
crimes,  and  moft  infamous  and  abominable  iniquities  *. 
Tbe  fenate  could  not  be  aflembled  till  next  day,  the  fena- 
tors  and  magiftrates  having  either  privately  withdrawn  froirt 
the  city,  or  concealed  themfelves  in  the  houfes  of  their  de- 
pendents. Domitian  apprehending  now  no  farther  danger,  Domiiiati 
prefented  himfelf  to  the  leaders  of  the  party,  and  was  by  f*l*ud  G#- 
the  foldiers  thronging  about  him  faluted  Caefarj  and  by  them  '*r* 
ctmdu£ked  in  triumph  to  his  fathers's  houfe- 

In  the  mean  time  Lucius  Viteliius  was  with  hit  Cohorts' 
advancing  from  Terracina  to  the  relief  of  his  brother.  The  - 
cavalry  was  therefore  fent  forward  to  Aricia,  and  the  le- 
gions were  ordered  to  advance  to  Bovillse  :  but  Lucius  was  Lucius 
no  foonef  informed  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  empereff,  Vitil&ui 
than  he  furrendered  himfelf  and  his  troops  to  the  pleafure  j^T^^j 
of  the  conquerors.    The  foldiers  were  difarmed,  and  led  ifatjJZj* 
through  the  city,  guarded  on  each  fide  by  files  of  anhed  and  is  put 
men,  without  betraying  a  fuppliant  look,  or  dropping  a  h  death* 
daftafdly  expreffion,  though  outrageoufly  infulted  by  the 
vulgar.    They  were  all  committed  to  prifon,  but  foon  aftet 
releafed.    Viteliius  was  put  to  death  ;  a  punifhment  which 
he  deferved,  being  no  lefs  addi&ed  to  all  kinds  of  vices  thart 
his  brother.     Notwithftanding  all  his  defe£ts,  he  wanted 
neither  courage  nor  a&ivky,  and  fupported  the  caufe  with 
refolutioh  and  vigilance.    By  the  death  of  the  emperor  and 
his  brother,  war  was  rather  feen  to  ceafe  than  peace  %6 
commence;  for  the  conquerors,  continuing  in  arms,  fetch- 
ed all  over  the  city  for  the  conquered,  filling  with  carnage  * 
and  mangled  bodies  the  ftreets,  the  places  of  public  ieforh 
the  temples,  and  even  the  private  houfes,  which  they  burft  jj^i- 
open  and  pillaged,  pretending  that  there  fome  Vitellians  ^  (£d-m 
were  concealed.    The  indigent  part  of  the  populace  failed  tivmfik* 
fact  to  join  the  foldiers  in  the  general  violence  and  fpbil;  fo  «£• 

*  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  85,  26:  lib,  iv;  cap*  s«    Suet,  in  Vit. 
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that  on  all  fides  nothing  was  heard  but  difmal  complaints 
and  outcries,  and  nothing  feen  but  the  dreadful  calamities 
of  a  city  ftormed  and  facked.  Domitran,  who  already  en- 
joyed the  name  and  refidence  of  Caefar,  inftead  of  ftriving 
to  check  tjie  infolence  of  the  foldiery,  attended  his  infam- 
ous pleafures,  and  only  by  his  difTolute  life  {hewed  himfelf 
the  fon  of  an  emperor.  Primus,  in  whofe  hands  the  whole 
power  was  lodged,  made  ufe  of  it  only  to  plunder  more 
freely,  being  entirely  taken  up  in  conveying  from  the  palace 
tfeafure,  moveables,  and  domeftic  flaves,  as  -if  he  were 
ftill  feizii\g  the  fpoil  of  Cremona.  When  the  fury  of  the 
foldiers  began  to  abate,;,  the  fenate  met,  and  confirmed  the 
fovereignty  of  Vefpafian,  decreeing  to  him  with  great  ala- 
•  crity  all  tjfie  titles  and  prerogatives  ever  vefted  in  former 
princes.  They  declared  him  conful,  giving  him  his  fon 
Titus  for  colleague  in  that  dignity:  Domitian  they  honour- 
ed with  the  pnetorfhip,  and  confular  authority :  they  pre- 
fented  Primus  with  the  confular  ornaments,  and  Cornelius 
Fufcus,  and  Arrius  Varus,  with  thofe  of  the  praetorfhip. 
All  thefe  decrees  were  pafled  at  the  motion  of  Valerius 
Afiaticitf,  conful-etedfc  e. 

During  thefe  commotions  in  Italy,  the  Batavians  revolt- 
ed* under  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  Claudius  Civilis  ; 
but  of  the  caufes  and  events  of  this  war,  which  continued 
loagi  we  fliall  treat  in  the  following  reign*  The  people  of 
Dacia  alio  rofe  up  in  aims;  a  people  never  well  affe£ted  to 
the  Romans,  and  then  restrained  by  no  forces,  fince  the 
army  was  withdrawn  from  Mcefia.  They  ftormed  the 
winter-quarters  of  the  auxiliary  cohorts,  pafled  the  Danube, 
and  were  proceeding  to  level  the  intrenchments  of  the 
legions,  when  Mucianus  happened  to  march  through  Mcefia 
with  the  forces  of  the  Eaft.  As  that  commander  was  already 
apprifed  of  the  viftory.  at  Cremona,  he  detached  the  fixth 
legion  to  oppofe  the  Barbarians,  and  appointed  Fonteius 
Agrippa,  governor  of  Mcefia,  with  part  of  the  troops  which 
had  furrendered  at  Cremona,  and  which  it  was  thought  ad- 
vifeaWe  to  engage  in  a  foreign  war,  that  they  might  not 
difturb  domeftic  peace.  Agrippa  obliged  the  enemy  to  re- 
paft  the  Danube  j  and  to  prevent  any  farther  attempts  of 
the  like  nature,  built  a  great  number  of  forts  on  the  banks 
of  that  river,  and  ftrengthened  them  with  numerous 
garrifons* 

In  Pontus  likewife  great  diftufbances  were  raifed  by  Ani- 
cetus,  formerly  freednaaa  to  king  Pokmon,  in  great  power 
under  him,  and  commander  of  the  royal  navy.     As  he 
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vras  highly  provoked  againft  the  Romans  for  'reducing  the 
kingdom  into  a  proviace,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  by  that 
change  depriving  him  of  all  his  authority,  be  feized  the  * 

prefent  opportunity,  and  levying  forces  under  colour  of 
affifting  Vitellius,  furprifed  the  city  of  Trebiaond,  burnt 
the  fleet  which  guarded  the  coafts,  and  entering  into  an 
alliance  with  the  neighbouring  Barbarians,  fcoured  the  fea, 
and  committed  dreadful  ravages  on  the  coafts  of  Afia. 
Againft  him  Vefpafian  fent  a  choice  body  of  legionaries, 
undei  the  command  of  Virdius  Geminus,  an  officer  diftin- 
guifhed  in  war  *,  who*  attacking  the  enemy  while  they 
were  roving  about  in  queft  of  booty,  drpve  them  into  their 
veffcls;  then  with  fame  galiies  built  with  great  expedition, 
chafed  Anicetus  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chobus,  where 
he  relied  upon  the  protection  of  Sedochus  king  of  the  La* 
gians,  a  people  of  Colchis*  That  prince  feemed  at  firft  de» 
termined  to  defend  his  ally  y  but  as  foon  as  a  reward  for  his 
treachery  w*s  offered,  and  a  war  threatened,  he  betrayed 
Anicetus,  and  ait  his  followers,  to  the  conqueror.  Thus  Amcttw 
ended  that  fertile  war ;  and  Vefpafian  received  an  account  '****• 
of  the  fuccefs  which  had  attended  his- arms,  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  joyful  tkiings- were  brought  him  of  the  great  viftory 
gained  by  hi*  faces' at  Csemooa'. 


CHAP.     UV. 

The  Hijfary  of Rome \  from  the  Death  of  Vitellius 
to  the  Death  ofDomitiau,  the  loft  of  the 
twelve  Gejars,  m  whom  ended  the  Flavian 
family. 

THE  Flavian  family,  now  naifed  to  the  higheft  pitch  Thifa 
of  grandeur,  was  not  confpicuous.  either  for  its  luftre  f*ent$lnrtk9 
ot  antiquity.     Titus  Flavius,  the  emperor's  grandfather,  ***™*m 
was  a  citizen,  of  Reate,  now  Rieti,   in  the  country  of  the  ^yljpifi^ 
Sabiaes;  and,  in  the  civil  wars  between  Gaefar  and  Pom-  bef%nk$ 
pey,  ferved  under  tbc  latter  in  quality  of  centurion,  but  left  attmntd 
the  army  after  the  battle  ofPharfalia  ;  and,  having  obtained  tbfi**- 
his  pa&cbn,  was  employed  in  collecting  taxes,  under  the  **&**" 
farmers  of  the  public  revenue*     His  fon  Titus  Flaviu?  Sa- 
binus  followed  the  fame  profeffion,  and  acquitted  himfelf 

t  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  iil  cap.  46, 47. 
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in  it  with  fitch  integrity,  that,  hy  the  feveral  cities  of  Afia, 
where  he  was  receiver  of  the  tax  called  quadragefima,  ftatues 
were  created  to  him  with  this  inscription,  a  To  the  honeft 
publican."  Afterwards  he  withdrew  into  the  country  of 
the  Helvetii,  where  he  acquired  a  confiderable  fortune  by 
lending  money  upon  intereft.  He  married  Vefpafia  Polla, 
whofe  lather  had  been  military  tribune  and  prefeft  of  the 
camp  j  and  had  by  her  two  children,  Sabinus,  and  Vefpa-* 
fun,  who  was  born  on  the  feventeenth  of  November  of  the 
ninth  year  of  the  common  Chriftian  xri;  fo  that  he  was 
raifed  to  the  empire  in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was,  amongft  many  other  new  men,  chofen  from  the  mu- 
nicipal towns,  from  the  colonies,  and  even  from  the  pro- 
vinces, admitted  into  the  fenate  by  the  emperor  Caligula. 
He  afterwards  ferved  in  quality  of  military  tribune  in 
Thrace,  was  quaftor  of  the  provinces  of  Cyrene  and  Crete, 
qtdile,  and  praetor.  He  attended  the  emperor  Claudius  into 
Britain,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  though  only  tri- 
bune of  a  legion,  by  many  remarkable  exploits.  He  was 
conful  during  the  two  laft  months  of  the  eleventh  year  of 
Claudius's  reign,  and  by  Nero  appointed  governor  of  Africa 
ip  quality  of  procQnful.  He  married  Flavia  Domitilla,  a 
native  of  Africa,  at  firft  flave.tq  Statilius  Capella,  but  after-? 
wards  manumitted,  and  mjide  free  of  the  city.  By  her  he 
had  two  fqn§,  Titus  and  Dornitian,  who  reigned  after  him, 
and  one  daughter,  named  Pomitilla,  who  died,  as  did  alfo 
Jier  mother,  before  his  acce&on  to  the  empire. 

While  he  was  in  a  private  ftation,  he  ufed  to  court  the 
favour  of  the  prince  by  the  mpft  abje&  flattery.  During  his 
prsetorfhip,  he  entreated  permiffion  to  exhibit  extraordinary 
(ports  in  honour  of  Caligula,  on  account  of  the  pretended 
viftqry  in  Germany.  He  was  one  of  the  few  fycophants 
who  were  of  opinion  that  thofe  who  were  faid  to  have  con- 
fpired  againft  that  prince  (bould  be  publicly  executed,  and 
their  bodies  left  unburied.  ]n  the  prefence  of  the  whole 
fenate,  he  returned  Caligula  thanks  for  having  done  him 
the  honour  of  inviting  him  to  his  table.  He  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  Narciflus,  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  for  the 
confullhip,  and  the  two  facerdotal  dignities  which  he  en- 
joyed :  what  dignities  thefe  were,  we  are  no  where  told. 
After  the  death  of  Narciflus,.  h}s  great  patron,  he  with- 
drew, and  led  a  private  life,  dreading  the  violent  fpirit  of 
Agrippina,  who  bore  an  irreconcileable  hatred  to  that  mi- 
niiter,  and  all  his  friends  ;  it  was  therefore  probably  after 
fier  death,  that  he  was  by  Nero  appointed  proconful  of 

4ffJRj  in  wfyicb  government  he  acquitted  himfelf,  if  we 
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may  believe  Suetonius 8,  with  honour  and  integrity;  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus  h,  with  ignominy  and  oppreflion.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  Africa,  his  affairs  being  in  a  defperate 
condition,  and  his  credit  low,  he  was  obliged  to  mortgage 
his  houfe  and  pofleflions  to  his  brother  Sabinus,  and  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  and  his  family,  by  felling  and  changing  horfes, 
and  even  by  other  means  ftill  more  degrading ;  for  he  was 
convi&ed  of  having  extorted  from  a  young  knight  the  fum  . 

If  of  two  hundred  thoufand  fefterces,  for  employing  his  in- 
tereft  in  procuring  him  a  place  in  the  fenate,  againft  the  in* 
clination  and  exprefs  will  of  his  father.    He  attended  Nero 
'    in  Achaia,  where  he  incurred  that  prince's  difpleafure,  and 
was  banifhed  the  court,  for  his  inattention  while  the  em- 
peror was  finging;  a  crime,  which  had  nearly  coft  him  his 
life  at  Rome,  as  we  have  related  elfewhere.    Thus  dis- 
graced, he  withdrew  into  the  country,  and  there  led  a  life  • 
altogether  private  and  retired,  expecting  every  moment  a* 
tragical  fate,  when  he  was,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  ap- 
pointed by  Nero  to  command  in  the  war  againft  the  Jews, 
as  a  perfon  of  great  military  abilities,  and  one,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  mean  extraction,  gave  him  no  umbrage.    He 
was  therefore  fent  into  Judaea  with  three  legions,  eight 
fquadrons  of  horfe,  and  ten  auxiliary  cohorts,  his  fon  Titus 
ferving  under  him  in  quality  of  nis  lieutenant.    In  the  Kuck** 
courfe  of  that  war,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  Jewifli  na-  r*Btr  ss  m 
tion,  Vefpafian  acquired  fignal  reputation.    In  every  duty  f«wr*& 
Vncumberit  upon  a  leader,  or  even  a  foldier,  he  was  inde- 
fatigable :  it  was  he  who  always  led  the  march ;  he  who 
always  chofe  the  ground  for  encamping.    Upon  confult*- 
tions  and  difpatches  he  fpent  nights  and  days,  and  was  ever 
ready,  upon  any  exigency,  to  encouriter  the  enemy  hand  to 
hand  :  his  diet  was  fuch  as  chance  prefented :  in  his  garb 
and  drefs,  he  varied  little  from  a  common  foldier.     Had  he 
been  exempt  from  avarice,  he  would  have  equalled  the 
moft  famous  commanders  of  ancient  times :  with  that  vice  /,  i4xi^ 
he  is  charged  by  moft  writers  ;  among  the  reft,  by  Tacitus,  n»itk  t 
whp  owed  his  firft  promotion  jin  th?  ftatc  to  his  intereft;  rict. 
but  neyerjtfcelefs  declares,  as  becomes  an  impartial  hiftorian, 
againft  admitting  perfonal  hatred  or  affection  in  the  cha- 
racters of  n>en.     After  the  death  of  Nero  and  Galba, 
while  Otho  and  Vitcllius  were  contending  for  the  fove- 
reignty,  he,  began  %o  cheriih  hopes  of  obtaining  it  for  him- 
felf, relyipg  on  federal  prodigies,  prophecies,  and  propitious 
refoonfes  of  oracles.    Of  the  many  predictions,  that  of  Jo- 
fcphus  the  hiftorian  is  the  moft  remarkable,  who  fainted 

t  fret,  i|i  Yefp.  cap.  4.  *  Tacit  Hift«  lib*  iir  cap.  37. 
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Vefpafian  with  the  title  of  emperor  even  in  Nero's  reign, 
and  afiured  him,  he  mould  be  foon  inverted  with  tr^e  tp-> 
vcreign  power.  His  predi&ion  is  mentioned  rjot  only  by 
bimf^lf1,  butUkewife  bys§uetonius*,  who  tells  us,  that 
Jofephus,  being  by  Vefpafian's  orders  put  in  irons,  boldly 
affirmed,  that  in  a  fhort  time  he  mould  by  bun  be  fet  at 
liberty  i  bttf  that  he  fhould  be  emperor  ftrlr,. 

Vefp^fian,  "lpeing  encouraged  by  M[uciauus,  governor  of 
Svria,  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  "governor  of  Egypt,  and  by 
a(l  nis  of$cers,  pot  to  neglec^  t;he  prefent  opportunity', 
while  two,  unworthy  competitors  were  contending  for  the 
Is  teinew-  empire,  a,t  length  yielded  ;  and,  was  proclaimed  emperor  at 
kzedem-     Alexandria  on,  the  firft  ojf  July,  of  the  fixty-ninth  year  of 
ftworiuthi  t£e  C^riftian.  ?ra ;  on  the  third  of  the  fame  month,  in  Ju- 
prruinas.    4^»  vhere  he  then  redded  ;  on  the  £fteentr^  in  Syria  $  an^ 
"  #    a,  few  days  after,  in  atf  the  provinces  of  the  ^aty.    He  was 

not  in  himielf  at  a^l  changed  by  fo"  ^ud^den  a,  turn  of  for- 
tune :  no  loftinefs  appeared  in  his  afpe&,  no,  ^rrOgsmce  not 
any  new  circumftance  of  deportment,  under  his  new  cha- 
racter. He  immediately  rewarded  his  friends,  raifing  foinc 
to  military  conmiands,  others  to  be  governors  of  provinces, 
feveral  (o  the  rank  of  (enators,  mofr,  of  tbem  men  of  fignal 
merit;  and  accompl^fhments,  who  afterwards  acquired  the 
higheft  honours  in  trie  ftate.  4s  ne  thought  it  below  him 
to  court  the  foldiers  by  largeites,  he  promifed,  them  no 
greater  donative  in  the  heat  of;  tl?e  ciyil^  war,  tr^an  ha4  been 
given  tr^em  by  others  during  ^ull  peace.  In  the  council 
^hijch  he  eftablifiied  at  ^erytus  for  the  diredtion  of  all 
weighty  affairs,  it  was  refolved,  that  Titus  mould  profecutc 
the  war  againft  the  Jrews,  and  Mjucianus  march  with  part 
,  of  the  forces  againft  Vitellius.     But  Titus  undertook  no- 

'  tjhing  ti,|jl  the  next  year.  Antonius  Primus^  with  the  ljly«? 
xian  a,rmy,  ^efeated  the  troops  of  Vitellius  before  the  am 
r.nr^l  of  Mucianus ;  m^dc  himfelf  matter  of  Rome,  and  aty 
Itajy  i  and,caufed  the  unhappy  emperor  to  be  publicly  exe- 
cuted a$  a  common  criminal;  9II  which  tranfa£Hon$  we 
IjaVe  already  related. 

Mjeanwhile  Vefoafian,  havipg  paffed  fpme  time,  at  An- 
tiocli,  the:  capital  of  Syria,  proceeded  from  thence  tQ 
E^ypt,  where  he  received  the  agreeable  tidings  6f  the  yiftory 
gained,  Ijy  Primus  at  Cremona.  He  forthwith  hgftqned  to, 
Alexandria,  with  a  defign  to  diftrefsRorae  by  famine,  fincc 
frorri  £gyptthe  city  was  chiefly  fupplied  wijth  corn.  Ufa 
was  at  the  fame  .time  preparing  to  invade  Africa  by  fea^an^ 
}j*nd>  in  prder  ta  bring  upon.  tb$  enemy,  by  intercepting 

*.  Jflfisph?  Bellt  Jy*}.  lib.  v,  cap.  12,  *  Suejon.  cap.  5. 
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their  provifions>  the  calamity  of  hunger,  witfi  that  of  dif* 
fenGon.  fiut  during  thefe  tranfaftions,  many  perfons  of  Receives 
all  ranks  and  degrees  arrived  from  Italy,  to  acquaint  him  news  cf 
•Wirti  the  fate  and  fall  of  Vitellius  ;  which  were  no  fponer  the  fate  tf 
known,  than  multitudes  flocked  from  all  quarters,  notwuh-  ?***&&. 
Handing  it  was  then  winter,  to  court  the '  favour  of  the 
new  emperor ;  infomuch  that  Alexandria,  the  greateft  city 
of  the  ernpire  after  Rome,  proved  top  confined  for  the 
numbers  of  ambafladors,  deputies,  noblemen,  and  officer?, 
w^o  reforted  thither.  Amongj  the  reft,  an  embaffy  arrived 
from  Vc^ogpfes,  king  of  Parthia,  who  offered  to  aflift  him 
wit^i  fqrty  thoufand  Parthian  horfe.  Vefpafian  returned 
Kim  thanks,  and,  during  he  would  fend  ambafladors  to 
tfce/fenate,  acquainted  him  that  the  commonwealth  was 
re-effabljftied  m  peace  '.  The  death  of  Vitellius  maide 
Yfl^aBah  after  his  meases  ;  for  inftead  of '  diftreffing  the* 
city,  wticV^iad  already  proclaimed  him  emperor,  with  fa- 
mine, he  difpatched  thither,  3  great  number  of  veflels  laden 
with  corn ;  whic^i  arrived. very  feafonably,  there  not  being 
at  that  time  remaining  i*;  aU  the  public  (lores  a^ove  ten 
«|ay$  provifipn  of  grain  m.  As  the  winter-feafon  was  far 
a.dvanced^  Vefpafian  continued,  fome  months  at  Alexandria, 
waiting  for  the  approach  of  fummer. 

J$ueianu,s  arrived  at  Rome,  according  to  Jofephus,  the  M*tum*s 
dajafter  the  death  of  Vitellius ;  and  in  a  moment  arrogated  arrives  at 
th<e  whole  adminiftration  to  himfelf.  .  Licinius  Mucianus.  *•**• 
was  a  man  remarkable  for  a  ftrange  combination  of  good  His  eh*. 
and  bad  qualities;  luxury  and  vigilance,  baughtinefs  and  ra&er. 
compjaifance  ;  when  unemployed,  exceffively  voluptuous  \ 
6f  infinite  abilities  and  activity,  when  bufinefs  required  - 
them.     Hence  his  equal  fliare  of  praife  and  reproach  ;  as 
a  public  minifter,  admired ;  as  a  private  voluptuary,  con- 
demned.    He  was  a  great  matter  in  the  feveral  arts  of  in*. 
Gnuation,  an  able  orator,  well  verfed  in  civil  affairs,  ready 
in  fprefeeing  events,  dexterous  at  concerting  fcheme6,  higfi 
in  credit  with  thofe  who  were  above  him,  under  him,  or  in, 
equal  authority  with  him  ;  in  ftiort,  fuch  a  man  as  could 
more  eafily  create  an  emperor,  than  be  one.    Vefpafian,  as 
he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  him  for  the  empire,  upon  his  de- 
parture for  Italy,  invefted  him  with  unlimited  power,  and 
is  even  (aid  to  have  trufted  him  with  his  fignet,  as  if  he 
had  (bared  the  fovereignty.     Hence,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  he  was  considered  and  revered,  rather  as  the  em- 
peror's colleague,  than  as  a  fabordinate  minifter.    Quite 

1  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  iv.  cap.  51.    Joteph.  Sell,  Jud.  lib.  iv.  cap.  s*. 
?  Bio,  Vat  p.  79* 
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funk  was  the  power  of  Antonius  Primus,  and  Arrius  Va- 
rus, which  laft  Vefpafian  had  already  appointed  captain  of 
the  praetorian  guards.     As  Mucianus  could  not  diflemble 
his  animofity  towards  them,  the  city  immediately  forfook 
her  late  favourites,  and  devoted  herfelf  to  the  new  minion. 
To  him  alone  court  was  paid,  to  him  all  addreffes  were 
'  made :  neither  did  he  negleft  his  own  grandeur ;  for  he 
never  appeared  in  public  but  encompaffed  with  guards,  and 
attended  with  an  equipage  becoming  a  fovereign.     He  for- 
bore indeed  the  name,  but  performed  all  the  fun&ions,  of 
fovereignty.    Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  caufed  Afiaticus, 
the  late  emperor's  freedman,  to  atone  for  his  late  wicked 
a&ions,  by  fuffering  the  death  of  a  flave.     His  doom  was 
by  every  one  expefted,  and  even  wifhed  for ;  but  the  death 
of  Calpurnius  Galerianus  occafioned  a  general  dread  in  the 
city.     He  was  the  fon  of  Caius  Pifo,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  had  afpired  to  the  fovereignty ;"  but  had  himfelf  no 
Ihare  in  that  confpiracy,  nor  had  ever  attempted  to  difturb 
Be  caufes    ife  ftate.    However,  as  he  was  of  an  illuftrious  family, 
CGdt^nu*  °*  a  grace^  Pcrf°n>  an(*  greatly  beloved,  by  the  people, 
to  be  mur-   he  was,  by  order  of  Mucianus,  committed  to  the  cuftody  of 
4trtd.         a  band  of  foldiers,  fent  forty  miles  from  Rome,  and  there}' 
put  to  death  by  having  his  veins  opened  n. 

While  Mucianus  thus  ruled  with  abfolute  fway  in  Rome* 
the  Batavians  were  carrying  on  the  waj  againft  the  Romans 
with  amazing  fuccefs  in  Lower  Germany.     Of  that  war  we 
{hall  here,  as  in  its  proper  place,  briefly  recount  the  caufes 
*[ht  Tlata*   and  events.     The  Batavians,  originally  the  fame  people 
nnans  take  with  the  Cattans,   who  dwelt  beyond  the  Rhine,   being 
arm.  driven  from  their  country  by  a  dqmeftic  infurreftiop,  fettled 

at  the  extreme  borders  of  Gaul,  in  an  ifland  formed  by  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the  ocean  (ft)  They  were  not 
fubje&s,  l)ut  allies,  of  the  Romans,  and  obliged  to  affift 
them  only  witji  troops  commanded  by  men  of  the  firft  rank 
amongft  them.  They  had  at  this  time  eight  cohorts,  men 
thoroughly  exercifed  in  the  wars  of  Germany  and  Britain. 
Thefe  Vitellius  had  gained  over  to  his  party,  and  they  had 
a  great  fhare  in  the  victory  at  Bedriacum  ;  but  proving  af- 
terwards refra&ory  and  ungovernable,  the  emperor  thought 
it  advifeable  to  order  them  tQ  {heir  own  country.  Julius 
Paulus,  and  Claudius  CiviliSj  both  men  of  rpyai  defcent. 


«  Tacit.  Hid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ix,    Jofcph.  Bell.   Jud#  lib.  v.  cap.  42. 

(H)  According  to  this  de-  country  of  Utrecht,  and  the 
feription,  the  Batavians  poffeff-  iftand  pi  Betaw,  in  the  duke<* 
efl  South  Holland,  part  of  the    dom  of  Guelierland, 
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greatly  furpaffcd  the  reft  in  credit  and  quality.  The  former 
was  flain  by  Foateius  Capito,  who  falfly  charged  him  with 
rebellion.  The  latter  was  put  in  irons,  and  font  to  Nero  j 
but  declared  innocent  by  Galba,  and  fet  at  liberty.  Under 
Vitellius  he  was  again  in  danger  of  his  life,  being  charged 
with  treafon :  and  hence  his  hatred  to  the  Romans,  which 
induced  him  to  arm  his  countrymen  againft  them.  As  he 
was  a  man  of  great  addrefs,  left  the  Romans  (hould  regard 
him  as  a  public  enemy,  if  he  once  appeared  to  have  revoked 
from  them,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  Vitellius 
and  Vefpafian,  he  pretended  an  attachment  to  the  latter, 
and  was,  by  letters  from  Antonius  Primus,  ordered  to  op* 
pofe  the  forces  fummoned  to  fuccour  Vitellius.  Civilis, 
therefore,  determined  to  revolt,  but  concealing  for  the  pre- 
fent  his  intention,  contented  himfelf  with  preventing  the 
Batavian  youth  from  enlifting  themfelves  purfuant  to  the 
orders  of  Vitellius.  Soon  after,  on  pretence  of  celebrating 
a  banquet,  he  afiembled  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  and  the 
jnoft  daring  among  the  populace,  in  a  facred  grove,  where, 
when  they  had  caroufed  till  late  in  the  night,  and  were 
warm  with  liquor,  he  acquainted  them  with  his  real  defign, 
difplay$d  the  renown  of  their  nation,  enumerated  the  in-* 
fults  they  had  fuffered,  the  oppreffion  they  groaned  under, 
and  all  the  miferies  attending  a  ftate  of  fervitude.  As  be 
was  heard  with  great  applaufe,  he  bound  them  all,  with 
many  barbarous  ceremonies,  in  a  combination. 

He  then  difpatched  mefiengers  to  the  Caninefates,  who  Civilis  it 
inhabited  part  of  the  ifland,  to  engage  them  in  the  fame  joimJ  by 
cauf<?.    The  Caninefates  readily  agreed  to  his  meafures :  ^JCtfW?r*4 
choofing  for  their  leader  one  Brenno,  famous  for  brutal  fr\l^ 
bravery,  they  took  the  field  ;  and  being  joined  by  the  Fri- 
fians,  a  people  beyond  the  Rhine,  forced  the  winter-en* 
campment  of  two  cohorts,  and  mafiacred  all  the  Roman 
vi&uallers  and  traders,  whom  they  found  confidently  ram- 
bling about,  as  in  time  of  peace.     In  confequence  of  thefip 
ho^jlities,  Civilis,  pulling  off*  the  made,  and  openly  afib* 
gating  with  the  Caninefates,  and  Frifians,  marched  to  at- 
tack the  Romans,  who,  under  the  condudfc  of  Aquilius, 
had  retired  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ifland.    The  conflict 
was  fparce  begun,  wben  a  band  of  Tungriafns,  who  ferved 
under  the  Romans,  deferted  to  the  enemy.    At  the  fame 
time  the  Roman  fleet,  confiding  of  twenty-four  veflels,  the 
rowers  being  for  the  moft  pari}  natives  of  Batavia,  made -for 
the  enemy's  fhore.    By  thefc  means  the  Roman  forces  were  puff  the 
eafily  defeated,  put  to  flight,  and  inhumanly  butchered,  Romans  to 
both  by  the  enemy,  and  their  own  companions.    Upon  the  jlighu 
&ews  pf  {his,  viQory,  the  Germatw  immediately  difpatched 
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ambafladors  to  Civilis,  with  offers  of  fuccours.  On  th« 
other  hand)  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  who  commanded  the  army 
in  Upper  Germany,  ordered  ^emmius  Lupercus  to  march 
againft  the  enemy  with  two  legions,  all  the  cavalry  of  the 
IJbiaaa  and  Trqverians,  and  a  fquadron  of  Batavian  horfe, 
men  long  fince  corrupted  in  their  fidelity  to  the  Romans, 
but  feigning  a  great  zeal  for  their  caufe,  purpofcly  to  be- 
tray them  in  the  heat  of  the  fight.  The  two  armies  having 
joined  battle,  the  Batavian  cavalry,  deferring  the  legions 
while  they  were  fighting  with  great  bravery,  joined  Civilis ; 
then  inftantly,  like  enemies,  turned  upon  the  Romans.  Yet 
tk|C  legionaries,  though  prefled  on  all  fides,  kept  their  ranks, 
and  (Stood. their  ground,  till  the  auxiliary  Ubians  and  Tre? 
▼ericas  fled  in  a  (hameful  manner.  Againft  them  the  Ba« 
tavi^ns,  bent  t^eir  fury  and  purfuit ;  a  circumftance  which 
ga^e  the  legions  an  opportunity  of  retiring  with  fafety  to 
(he  old  camp,  which  is  placed  by  molt  geographers  near 
the  prefect  city  of  Stanten,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves. 

About  the  fame  time  the  eight  Batavian  cohorts,  which, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Vitellius,   were  upon  their 
poxch  to  Rome,  being  informed  of  the  revolt  of  their  coun- 
tcymen,  and  the  advantages  already  gained  by  them,  re-* 
yiened,  and  took  their  route  towards  Lower  Germany,  to 
join  Civilis.    Hetennius  Gallus,  who  then  governed  Bonna, 
now  Boon,  attempted  to  oppofe  the  pafliage  of  the  Bata- 
vians,  at  the  head  of  three  thoufand  legionaries,  and  fomo 
cohort^  baftiiy  caifed  •,  hut  was  defeated  with  great  flaugh- 
fcHU     The  conquerors  purfued  their  march,  without  cora- 
mibtyngaoy  boliilities,  and  joined  Civilis,  who  now  feeing 
iimfelf  at  the  head  o£  a  regular  army,  but  (till  dreading  die 
formidable  power  of  the  Romans,  obliged  his  forces  to  fwear 
allegiance  taVefpafiau,  and  dafpatche4  ambafladors  to  the 
two*  herons  in  the  eld  camp,  requiring  them  to  take  the 
fame  oath.  The  anfwer  they  returned  was,  that  they  would 
»bt follow  the  coun&ls.  of  a  known  traitor,  nor  thofe  of  a 
public  enemy  \  and  that  a  Batavian  fugitive  mud  not  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs,  of  the  Roman  ftate,  but  prepare  to  meet 
the  punimmentdue  to  his  enormous  crimes.  Civilis,  highly 
provoked  at  thi&anfwer,  roufed  to  arms  the  whole  Batavian 
nation,  and  being  joined  by  the  Bru&erans  and  Ten&erans, 
attacked  the  camp  with  great  fury.  .  The  Romans,  though 
Scarce  five  thoufand  men,  made  fo  vigorous  a  defence,  that* 
Civilis,  despairing  of  fuccefs  by  aflault,  changed  his  mea- 
fiures,  and  blocked  them  up.  on  all  fides,  not  doubting  but 
tjjey  would  he  foon  conftrained  by  famine  to  capitulate,  k* 
the  meantime  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  under  (landing  that  the 
camp  was  befieged*  immediately  dispatched  Pilliu*  Vo«uIa,« 
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commander  of  the  eighteenth  legion,  and  Herennius  Gallitf, 
With  powerful  fuccours,  to  the  relief  of  the  two  legions : 
but  while  thefe  commanders  were  ftill  encamped  at  Cel- 
duba  upon  the  Rhine,  now  Gelnub,  a  fmall  village  near 
Ordingen,  in  the  territory  of  Cologne,  news  wfcre  brought 
them  of  the  defeat  of  Vitellius  at  Cremona.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  event  the  officers  immediately  declared  for  ' 

Vefpafian,  forced  the  foldiers  to  fwear  allegiance  to  hlm^ 
and  fent  Alpinus  Montanus  to  acquaint  Civilis  with,  the 
victory,  and  defire  him  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  difWnd 
his  troops,  if  he  meant  to  aflift  Vefpafian,  fince  they  all  had 
already  acknowleged  him  emperor. 

But  Civilis  had  greater  objects  in  view.  He  therefore 
openly  declared,  that  he  would  never  fheath  his  fword  till 
he  had  redeemed  both  his  own  country  and  Gaul  from  the 
tyrannical  yoke  of  the  Romans^  and  that  inftant  difpatched 
againft  Vocula  the  veteran  cohorts;  and  the  flower  of  his 
German  forces,  under  the  command  of  Julius  Maximua 
and  Claudius  Vi£fcor,  hufband  to  his  fifter.  Thefe  coming*  Defeats 
upon  the  Romans  by  furprize,  put  them  to  flight,  and  made  Vocula, 
a  dreadful havock.  But  in  the  mean  time  fome  Gafcon  *»^««fr- 
bands,  lately  raifed  by  Galba,  arriving  at  Gelduba,  fell  {£'££ 
upon  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  whilft  earneftly  purfuipg  their  cone* 
victory,  filled  them  with  diimay,  and  infpired  the  Romans 
with  frefh  courage ;  fo  that  they  returned  to  the  charge, 
and,  with  the  affiftance  of  their  allies,  put  the  enemy  in 
their  turn  to  flight,  and  gave  them  a  total  overthrow. , .  All 
the  brayeft  men  of  the  Batavian  infantry  were  cut  off";  but 
their  horfe  efcaped  with  the  Roman  ftandards  and  prifoners 
taken  in  the  beginning' of  the  encounter.  Voctila,  encou* 
raged  by  this  fuccefs,  marched  againft  the  enemy,  employ- 
ed in  beueging.  the  old  camp,  and,  after  a  bloody  conflift, 
forced  thcra  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  In  the  heat  of  the 
engagement,  Civilis,  being*  thrown  by  the  fall  of  his  bbrfe, 
was  by  both  armies  believed  to  be  dangeroufly  wounded  or 
(lain  i  and  to  this  report  chiefly  was  owing  the  vi&orjr 
gained  by  the  Romans.  Vocula,  infteatd  of  purfuing  the 
enemy  when  broken  and  in  diforder,  applied  himfelf  to  for- 
tify the  old  camp ;  which  having  ftrengthened  with  fome. 
new  works,  he  returned  to  Gelduba,  and  thence  proceeded' 
toNovefium,  now  Nuys^  where  Hordeonius  Flaccusr  lay- 
encamped  with  part  of  the  army. 

Vocula  was  fcarce  gone,  when  Civilis  again  laid  fiege  to 
the  old  camp ;  and  adtancing  with  a  ftrong  detachment  to 
Gelduba,  reduced  that;  place  $  but  he  was  put  to  flight  by 
the  Roman  cavalry  near  Novefium.  In  the  mean  time  the 
foldiers  began  to  mufcay,  aad  claim  prefect  payment  of  their 
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donative ;  for  they  had  learned  that  the  money  was  already 
fent  thither  by  Vitellius.  Hordeonius  immediately  com- 
plied with  their  demand  ;  but  diftributed  the  money  in  the 
name  of  Vefpafian.  •  The  foldiers  no  fooner  received  it, 
than  they  abandoned  themfeives  without  controul  to  every 
kind  of  debauchery,  to  nocturnal  re  veilings  and  cabals,  and 
when  intoxicated  with  wine,  renewed  their  ancient  fury 
and  rage  againft  Hordeonius,  who  was  fufpe&ed  of  favour- 
ing Civilis,  becaufe,  from  a  rriind  well  difpofed  towards 
Vefpafian,  he  had  not  oppofed  his  firft  attempts.  As  none 
of  the  general  officers  dared  to  check  them  in  the  height  of 
their  rage,  they  violently  burft  into  the  bedchamber  of  their 
general,  dragged  him  out,  and  put  him  to  death.  Vocula 
would  have  undergone  the  fame  fate,  had  he  not  made  his 
efcape  in  the  difguife  of  a  flave.  They  then  reftored  the 
images  of  Vitellius,  defpoiled  thofe  of  Vefpafian,  and  com- 
mitted, during  that  night,  innumerable  diforders.  Their 
rage,  upon  the  return  of  day,  was  fucceeded  by  terror  and  re- 
morfe.  The  firft,  the  fourteenth,  and  the  eighteenth  le~ 
gions  were  cafily  reclaimed  by  Vocula ;  and  fed  by  him, 
after  they  had  again  taken  the  oath  to  Vefpafian,  againft  Ci- 
vilis, who  had  befieged  Magontiacum,  now  Mentz.  Before 
their  arrival  the  befiegers  had  retired;  but  the  Romans  com- 
ing up  with  them  as  they  marched  without  order,  fufpe&- 
ing  no  danger,  fell  upon  them  fword  in  hand,  and  made  a 
dreadful  havock  of  the  difperfed  and  diforderly  multitude  °. 
The  death  of  Vitellius,  the  murder  of  Hordeonius,  and 
Hie  burning  of  the  Capitol,  being  divulged  through  Ger- 
many and  Gaul,  both  thefe  nations  engaged  in  open  hofti- 
Htie3  againft, the  Roman  people.  A  motley  multitude  of 
Cattans,  Ufipians,  Mattiacians,  and  other  German  nations, 
joined  .Civilis.  The  Gauls  too,  feizing  the  prefent  oppor- 
tunity, while  the  Romans  were  weakened  by  fuch  fucceffive 
civil  wars,  combined  to ,  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  an- 
cient liberty,  being  ftrongly  inclined  by  the  burning  of  the 
Capitol  to  believe,  that  the  diflblution  of  the  empire  was  at 
hand.  The  city,  they  faid,  had  formerly  been  taken  by 
the  Gauls  ;  but  the  manfion  of  Jupiter  having  efcaped,  the 
empire  had  continued  to  fubfift.  The  Druids  too  ahi- 
matcd  them  with  vain  oracles,  that  to  nations  Beyond 
the  Alps  the  empire  of  the  world  was  portended.  The 
chief  fway  among  the  Gauls  was  borne  at  this  titfie  by  Claff- 
fieus,  Julius  Tutor,  and  Julius  Sabinus ;  the  two  former 
Treverians,  and  the  latter  a  native  of  Langres..  Thefe  three, 
having  in  private  conferences  founded  the  minds  of  the  reft, 
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and  engaged  in  their  defigns  fuch  as  they  judged  proper, 
tame  at  length  to  a  refolution  of  throwing  off  all  difguife, 
and  openly  declaring  againft  Rome.  The  only  difficulty 
which  occurred,  was,  how  to  difpofe  of  the  Roman  forces 
then  in  Gaul.  Some  were  for  maffacring  them  all,  others 
far  putting  to  the  fword  only  their  commanders,  fince  the 
common  herd,  bereft  of  their  leaders,  would  be  eafily  fe- 
duced  into  the  confederacy.  The  latter  opinion  prevailed  ; 
and  this  was  the  refult  of  their  firft  confultation.  The  con- 
fpirators.then  difpatched  incendiaries  into  all  the  regions  of 
Gaul,  to  excite  them  to  war  5  but  in  the  mean  time  feigned 
great  refpeft  to  Vocula,  who  was  well  apprifed  of  their  de-  - 
figns ;  but  thought  proper  to  diffemble  in  his  turn,  and  pur- 
fue  the  fame  artifices  which  were  ufed  againft  him.  With 
this  view  he  repaired  to  Cologne  •,  but  Clafficus  and  Tutor, 
who  were  both  commanders  of  the  Treverian  horfe,  en- 
camping by  themfelves,  and  feparating  the  firft  time  from 
the  legions,  he  returned  back,  and,  with  the  legions  alone, 
proceeded  to  Novefium,  a  numerous  body  bf  Gauls  having 
encamped  in  the  open  fields  about  two  miles  from  that  place. 
To  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  as  hoftilities  were  not  yet  be- 

Sn  on  either  fide,  daily  reforted  great  numbers  of  Roman 
diersj  and  there,  as  they  found  themfelves  furrounded  TkiRmm 
with  terrors  on  all  fides,  they  agreed  to  purchafc  their  own  kgfa** 
fafety  by  committing  an  enormity  till  then  unknown  among  J!tfryr 
the  Romans ;  which  was,  to  fwear  allegiance  to  the  Gauls,  andpwear 
and  promife  either  to  murder,  or  deliver  up  their  officers  allegumu 
in  chains.     Vocula  was  not  unapprifed  of  what  pafied  '•  ™* 
in  the  camp.    Judging  it  beneath  him  to  fly,  he  aflembled  Gaui*. 
the  foldiery  ;  and  having  in  vain  attempted  to  divert  them 
from  fo  monftrous  a  crime,  he  retired,  with  a  defign  to  put 
a  period  to  his  life  ;  but  being  reftrained  by  his  freedmen 
and  Haves,  he  was  foon  after  murdered  by  JEmilius  Lon- 
ginus,  a  deferter  from  the  firft  legion,  fent  by  Clafficus  for 
that  purpofe.     His  lieutenants,  Herennius  and  Numifius, 
were  only  put  in  irons.    After  this  aflaffination  Clafficus, 
afluming  the  badges  of  a  Roman  magiftrate,  entered  the 
camp,  and  adminifterefl  the  new  oath  to  the  legions,  every 
one  fwearkig  allegiance  to  the  fovereignty  and  empire  of 
the  Gauls.    Between  Tutor  and  Clafficus  was  fhared  the 
charge  of  managing  the  war.    The  former  laid  fiege  to  Cohgnt, 
Cologne,  and  forced  the  inhabitants  to  take  the  fame  oath,  endoth** 
which   he  likewife  tendered  to  all  the  foldiers  who  lay  citi" tmk* 
farther  up  the  Rhine.    Clafficus  ftrove  to  gain,  by  fair  pro-  JJjJjIJ"1* 
mifes,  the  two  legions  that  were  (hut  up  in  the  ancient 
camp.     After  having  eaten  their  horfes,  and  other  beafts 
<rf  burden,  they  were  obliged  to  fupport  themfelves  hy 
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]  bucking  fhrubs  and  plaints*  and  ficking  the  herbs  "wl^Lcli 
prouted  amongft  the  ftones  of  the  wails:  but  at  length, 
after  exhibiting  fo  much  glory  and  patience,  they  brought 
a  foul  ftain,  by  fending  deputies  to  Civilis  to  beg  their  lives* 
Neither  were  their  fupplications  received*    till   they  ha<{ 
fworn  homage  and  fidelity  to  the  Gauls.     Then  he  granted 
them  their  lives ;  but  referved  the  plunder  of  the  camp  tq 
himfelf,  appointing  guards  to  fecure  tjie  money*  ftaves»  an4 
baggage,  and  others  to  convoy  the  foldiers  thus  divefted  of 
all  tnerr  effe£b.     When  they  had  marched  about  five  mile? 
the  Germans  ruflied  upon  them  from  an  ambuih,  and  cut 
the  greater  part  of  them  in  .pieces.     The  remainder  fled  tq 
the  camp,  which  the  Germans  fet  on  fire  ;  fo  ^that  fuch  of 
the  unhappy  Romans  as  had  furvived  the   late  {laughter, 
were  to  a.  man  con  fumed  by  the  flames.     Civics,  -elated 
with  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  foon  reduced  all  tjie  neigh- 
bouring cities*  fome  of  them  being  willing,  to  follow  his 
fortune,  and  others  awed  by  his  power  p. 
Julius  Sa-       Julius  Sabinus  having  demolifhed  the  public  tables  co% 
tonus  de-     tainirig  the  confederacy  with  Rome,  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
feattcL        proclaimed  C.aefar  y   and,   leading  a  large  number  of  his 
countrymen  the  Lingones,  fuddenly  invaded  the  adjacent 
country  of  the  Sec^uanians,  who  continued  faithful  to  the 
Romans ;  but  being  defeated  by  them,  in  order,  to  raife  a. 
report  that  he  had  perifhed,  he  fet  fire  to  the  country 
dwelling,  whither  he  had  fled,  and, by  that  ftratagem  fared 
his  life.     By  the  yiflory  of  the  Sequanjans  the  fury  of  tbs 
war  in  Gaul  was  retrained.     The  feveral  ftates  began,  by 
degrees,  to  recover  coolnefs  and  judgement,  the  reft  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  people  of  Rheims,  who  pub> 
lifhed  through  the  provinces  of  Gaul  an  invitation  for  afiem- 
bling  their  (everal  deputies,  to  confult  which  conduced  moft 
to  the  good. of  the  whole,  war  or  peace.    The  aflembly  was 
held  at  Rheims,  whe,re  Tullius  Valentinua,  one  of  the  am- 
baffadors  of  thq  Treverians,  with  great  vehemence  promot- 
ed the  war.;  but  was  oppofed  by  Julius  Aufpexj.one  of  the 
chiefs  in  the  ftate  of  Rhejma*  who  difplayed  at  large  the 
{tower  of  the  Romans,  and  the  bleflings  of  peace.  They  all 
extolled. the  courage. and  refolution  of  Valentinus,  bat  foV- 
»   lowed  the  counfel  of  Aufpex,  moil  of  them  being  deterred 
from  purfuing  a  general  confederacy,  by  the  mutual  jea* 
loufy  and  competition  of  the  feveral  provinces*    It  wa» 
aflced,  where muft  be  the  head  of  the  war}  whither  muft 
they  recur  for'  fupreme  authority  ?    and,   mould  all.  their 
purfuits  profpcr,  what  place  would  they  choofc  for  the  feat 
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ef  empire  ?  Some  boafted  their  alliances,  fome  their  wealth 
and  forces,  others  their  antiquity ;  and,  from  all  thefe, 
each  claimed  fuperior  prerogative  and  rule.  At  length,  VhiGauU 
after  long  and  warm  debates,  they  agreed  to  acqtiiefce  in  r*/*k* 
their  prefcnt  condition*  To  the  Treverians  letters  were  uPonPeact* 
immediately  difpatched  in  the  name  of  the  dates  of  Gaul, 
ad v King  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  while  their  pardon 
was  yet  to  be  procured,  and  their  friends  were  ready  to  in- 
tercede for  them  •,  but  Valentinus,  a  better  fpeaker  than 
commander,  oppofed  this  counfel,  which  the  nation  re* 
jefted  accordingly.  What  chiefly  difpofed  the  Gauls  to 
peace  was,  the  news  they  received,  that  an  army  was  ad-* 
vaneing  againft  them,  confiding  of  four  legions  from  Italy, 
two  from  Spain,  and  one  from  Britain,  under  the  conduct 
of  two  renowned  commanders,  Annius  Gall  us  and  Peri* 
lius  Cerealis,  whom  Mucianus  had  difpatched  from  Rome, 
to  put  a  (tap  to  the  farther  conquefts  of  Civilis  and  Clafficus* 
Sextilius  Felix  arrived  before  them,  having,  at  the  head  of 
fome  auxiliary  cohorts,  forced  a  paflage  through  Rhaetia. 
He  was  joined  by  the  twenty-firft  legion,  and  the  fquadron 
of  horfe  furnamed  the  Singular,  commanded  by  Julius  Bri* 
ganticus,  nephew  to  Civilis,  but  hated  by  his  uncle* 

With  thele  forces  Felix  attaeked  and  routed  the^Treve*  Thi  Tr* 
rians,  commanded  by  Tutor  near  Bingium,  now  Bingen  5  *""'*»* 
and  in  a  few  days  obliged  the  Tribocians,  the  Vaugiones,  ^utf^  * 
the  Cercatians,  and  the  Nemetians,  to  defert  their  country-  fgffxl*S 
men,  and  return  to  the  Roman  dominion.     After  he  had 
thus  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Rhine,  from  Mentz  to  the  prefent  city  of  Bafil,  the  legions 
who  had  revolted  to  the  Gauls,  renewed  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Vefpafian •,   and,   leaving  Treves,  where   they 
were  then  quartered,  retired  to  Metz,  a  city  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans.,    In  the  mean  time  PetiHus  Cerealis  ar* 
rived  at  Magontiacum,  where  being  informed,  that  Valen- 
tinus was  potted  at  Rigodulum,  now  Rigol,  with  a  nu- 
merous band  of  Treverians,  he  drew  into  one  body  the 
foldiers  he  found  at  Magontiacum,  with  the  forces  he 
had  brought  over  the  Alps ;  then  marching  to  Rigodulum, 
he  attacked  the  enemy's  intrench  ments,  though  inclofed  by 
the  mountains,  and  the  river  Mofelle,  and  ftrengthened 
with  deep  trenches,  and  ramparts  of  huge  ftones.    The 
Treverians  fought  for  fome  time  with  great  refolution ;  but  and  by  O- 
were,  in  the  end,  forced  to  abandon  their  camp,  and  fave  realit. 
themfelves  by  flight.    The  Romans  purfued  them,  and,  in 
the  purfuk,  took  many  perfons  of  great  diftin&ion  ;  and 
amongft  them  Valentinus  their  general.  Next  day  Cerealis 
entered  Treves;  which  city  the:  foldiers  paflionately  defir- 
Vol.  XIII.  M  c4 
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ed  to  raze,  as  the  birth-place  of  Claflicus  andTntof ;  bitt 
Cerealis,  dreading  licentioufnefs  and  cruelty,  checked  their 
rage.  Their  attention  was  likewife  diverted  by  another 
obje&,  the  arrival  of  the  legions,  which  had  fworn  al- 
legiance to  the  Gauls.  They  appeared  fad  and  deje&ed, 
keeping  their  eyes  immoveably  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and 
imploring  their  pardon  by  filence  and  weeping,  till  Cerea- 
lis comforted  them,  afcribing  their  defertion  to  the  inevi- 
table operations  of  fate,  and  afiuring  them,  that  neither  he 
nor  the  emperor  would  remember  their  paft  offences.  At 
the  fame  time  he  caufed  an  order  to  be  published  through- 
out the  camp,  that  no  one  fhould,  upon  any  difpute,  re- 
proach his  fellow-foldier  *. 

Civilis,  Tutor,  and  Claflicus,  having  from  different  quar- 
ters affembled  all  their  forces,  attacked  unexpectedly  the 
intrench  ments  of  the  legions  now  at  the  gates  of  Treves, 
forced  them,  put  the  cavalry  to  flight,  and  feized  the  bridge 
of  communication  over  the  Mofelle  in  the  midft  of  the  city. 
NewS  of  this  general  rout  and  havock  being  brought  to 
Cerealis, .  while  yet  in  bed,  he  ftarted  up,  and,  undaunted 
by  all  this  confufion  and  diftrefs,  ftrove  with  his  own  hand 
to  flop  the  fugitives;  animated  them  by  his  example; 
and,  heading  fuch  as  were  remarkably  brave,  recovered  the 
bridge,  and  fecured  it  by  a  guard  of  armed  men.  Then, 
haflening  to  the  camp,  and  rallying  the  difperfed  legions, 
he  not  only  repulfed  the  enemy,  but  the  fame  day  forced 
their  intrench  ments,  and  recovered  the  city  of  Cologne, 
where  he  found  the  wife  and  filler  of  Civilis,  with  the  fon 
of  Claflicus r.  Civilis,  having  after  this  unfortunate  event 
recruited  his  forces  with  incredible  expedition,  polled  him- 
felf  in  the  old  camp,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Cerealis, 
reinforced  by  the  acceffion  of  three  legions.  But,  as  the 
furrounding  fields  were  naturally  marfhy,  and  Civilis  had 
diverted  the  courfe  of  the  Rhine,  which  thence  flooded  all 
the  neighbouring  grounds,  the  Romans  were  eafily  repulf- 
ed, and  their  cavalry  put  to  flight,  by  fome  German  fqua- 
drons  Tallying  out  againfl  them. 

By  the  iflue  of  this  encounter,  both  the  leaders  were 
prompted,  though  from  different  motives,  to  put  the  whole 
to  the  iflue  of  a  general  battle ;  Civilis  eager  to  purfue  his 
good  fortune,  Cerealis  to  cancel  his  difhonour.  The  next 
day  both  armies  appeared  early  in  the  field,  and  engaged 
with  equal  fury  and  refolution.  After  the  conflidl  had 
lafled  many  hours,  the  Germans  were  in  the  end  defeated; 
and  the  war  would  have  been  finifhed  that  day,  had  not 


*  Tacit,  lib.  iv#  cap*  71-- 77# 
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the  Conquerors  been  prevented,  by  night,  and  a  fuddert' 
ftorm,  from  purfuing  the  flying  foe.  Alter  this  overthrow, 
Civilis  withdrew  to  the  ifland  of  the  Batavians  :  Clafficus, 
T&tor,  and  ah  hundred  and  thirteen  fenatots  of  TreVe% 
creflfed  the  Rhine  to  raife  new  forced.  Their  endeavours 
tore  attended  with  fuch  fuceefs,  that  they  returned  with  * 
*aft  multitude,  arid  at  the  fame  time  affaulted  the  Romart 
forces  pofted  At  Avenacum*  Vade*  Grinnes,  and  Batavo* 
durum,  now  Arnhetti,  Wageningen,  Rhenen,  and  Dtier- 
ftede.  They  were  repirifed  at  each  attack  with  great 
Daughter,  and  forced  to  throw  themfelves  precipitately  into 
the  river.  Notwith  (landing  this  di  fap  point  men  t  and  defeat,  Hefiit* 
Cmlis,  a  (hort  time  after,  in  the  dead  of  night,  ftormed  the  Pfi?et  *** 
catap  of  Cerealis,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  made  a  RomaHsl 
dreadful  havock  of  the  Roman  foldiers,  while,  apprifed  of 
no  danger,  they  Were  repofing  in  their  tents,  and  carried 
off  a  great  number  of  captives*  The  general,  half-awake, 
and  almoft  naked,  efcaped  through  a  miftake  of  the.  ene- 
my ;  for  they  had  carried  off  the  admiral's  fliip,  diftinguiih* 
ed  by  its  flag,  from  A  belief,  that  Cerealis  was  in  it :  but 
he  had  pafled  that  night  in  the  embraces  of  Claudia  Sa~ 
crata,  a  native  of  Cologne.  The  centinels  excufed  their 
own  negligence  by  the  dilhonour  of  their  general,  alleging, 
that  they  were  irijoined  to  keep  filerice  for  fear  of  inter- 
rupting his  repofe ;  fo  that,  as  fpeaking  was  retrained,  they 
had  fallen  afleep. 

Notwith  Handing  this  advantage,  Civilis  was  in  the  etid  bttisob- 
obliged  even  to  abandon  his  own  aland,  and  retire  beyond  fy**,*9?* 
the  Rhine.  Cerealis  committed  dreadful  ravages  throughout  f^S&JJ 
the  ifland  of  the  Batavians ;  but,  through  a  policy  ufual  andfubmit 
to  generals,  left  all  the  lands  and  dwellings  of  Civilis  un-  to  tht  Re* 
touched,  tempting  at  the  fame  time  the  Batavians  with  an  **"*• 
offer  of  peace,  and  Civilis  with  a  promife  of  pardon:  this 
he  refolved  to  accept,  finding  his  countrymen  tired  of  the 
war,  and  inclined  to  prevent  the  defolation  and  ruin  of  th« 
whole  nation,  by  devoting  him  to  punifhment.     He  there- 
fore defired  a  conference,  which  was  granted :  the  bridge 
upon  the  river  Wahal  was  broken  down  in  the  middle  j  and 
the  two  generals,  ftepping  forward  on  each  fide,  flood  upon 
the  oppofite  extremities.    The  iffue  of  this  conference  was#  . 
an  entire  fubmiffion  on  one  fide,  and  an  unreferved  pardon 
on  the  other.    The  Batavians  remained  in  the  fame  condi- 
tion they  were  in  before  the  war  broke  out,  that  is,  exempt 
from  all  tributes,  and  only  obliged  to  fupply  the  Romans 
with  troops  when  required*. 

•  Jofcpfc  BelL  Jud.  lib.  ii,  cap.  in 
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Vifrafi**        During  thefe  tranfa&ions  in  Germany,  VefpaGan  and 
mnd  Titus    Titus  commenced  confuls,  the  former  the  fecond  time,  and 
wfok.       jjoj^  abfent.    The  fenate  was  therefore  affembled  on  the 
firft  of  January  by  Julius  Frontinus,  city-praetor,  when  they 
decreed,  that  public  thanks  fhould  be  returned  to  the  ge- 
neral officers,  to  the  armies,  and  to  the  confederate  kings, 
for    having   zealoufly   efpoufed   the  caufe  of  Vefpafian. 
From  Tertius  Julianus  they  took  away  the  pnetorfhip,  for 
having  forfaken  his  legion,  when  going  to  declare  for  Vef- 
paGan,   and  transferred  that  dignity  to  Plotius  Griphus. 
Upon  Hormus,  Vefpafian's  freedman,  they  conferred  the 
equeftrian  dignity.     Soon   after,  Frontinus   refigned  his 
Dmitian     office,  which  was  aflumed  by  Domitian,  whofe  name  was 
pr*tor.        prefixed  to  all  letters  and  edi£b ;  but  the  whole  fway  re- 
mained in  Mucianus.     TJie  young  prince,  however,  boldly 
exerted  many  a£fa  of  power,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  inti- 
mates, or  his  own  caprice *.     Antonius  Primus  and  Arrius 
Varus  gave  Mucianus   great   umbrage:    they  were  both 
.    renowned  for  their  late  exploits  in  war,  in  great  credit  with 
the  foldiery,  and  beloved  by  the  populace.     Antonius  was 
befides  reported  to  have  folicited  Scribonianus  Craflus,  the 
brother  of  Pilb,  whom  Galba  had  adopted,  to  aflume  the 
fovereignty.     Mucianus,  therefore,  finding  he  could  not 
openly  crufh  Primus,  pretended  great  friendlhip  and  efteem 
for  him,  and    flattered  him  with  praifes  in   the   fenate, 
made  him  great  promifes  in  private,  and  filled  him  with 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  government  of  Hither  Spain,  void 
by  the  departure  of  Cluvius  Rufus.     Having  thus  entirely 
gained  him,  he  di  (miffed  the  feventh  legion,  which  was  in- 
violably attached  to  him,  to  their  winter-quarters,  at  a  great 
diftance  from  Rome  ;  and  fent  the  third  .legion  back  into 
Syria,  and  the  reft  of  the  forces  into  Germany,  to  ferve 
TranqutRty  under  Cerealis.'     Having  by  thefe  means  quite  broken  the 
refioredto    power  of  Prim  us,  and  difburdened  the  city  of  thofe  who 
9m°         were  apt  to  raife  tumults  and  diforder,  Rome  returned  to 
her  former  tranquility,  the  laws  refumed  their  force,  and 
the  magi  ft  rates  their  wonted  fundions  °. 
Domitian         Domitian,  appearing  for  the  firft  time  in  the  fenate,  fpoke 
firfitimt     *n  fcw  words*  and  with  8reat  modefty,  Qf  the  abfence  of 
10  the  Jtm      his  father  and  brother,  and  alfo  concerning  his  own  youth 
nate.  and  infufficiency.     Then  he  propofed,  that  all  the  honours 

which  had  been  beftowed  on  Galba,  but  afterwards  abro- 
gated by  Otho,  (hould  be  reftored.  Curtius  Montanus 
moved,  that  fome  public  mark  of  honour  (hould  be  likewife 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Pifo.     The,- fathers  ordained  both  ; 

t  Tacit.  Hilt  lib.  iv.  cap.  39.    .        *  Idem*  lib.  v.  cap.  if. 
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but  of  what  regarded  Pifo,  nothing  was  executed.  In  the 
next  plaee  commiffioners  were  drawn  by  lot,  who  were  to 
caufc  reftitution  to  be  made  of  whatever  had  been  ufurped 
by  violence  during  the  W3r,  and  to  reftrain  the  public  ex- 
pences*  To  Tertius  Jolianus,  as  foon  as  it  was  known  that 
he  had  joined  Vefpafian,  the  office  of  prator  was  reftored  5 
but  Griphos  (till  retained  the  enfigns  of  that  dignity.  Be- 
fore the  aflembly  broke  up,  one  of  the  fenators,  named  Ju- 
nius Mauricus,  petitioned  Domitian,  that  he  would  impart 
to  the  fenate  the  regifters  of  the  late  emperors*  that  they 
night  thence  difcover  who  had  foliated  to  be  admitted  ac- 
cusers, and  againft  whom :  but  the  young  prince  jutiicioufly 
replied,  that,  in  an  affair  of  this  fort,  the  fentiments  of  the 
emperor  muft  be  firft  obtained.  However,  P.  Egnatius 
Celer,  the  accufer  of  the  celebrated  Soranus  Barea,  was 
condemned  5  but  Mucianus  haranguing  in  behalf  of  the  in*  Muaamu 
formers,  and  exhorting  the  fathers  to  obliterate  the  im-  4****/" 
preflions  of  all  refentment,  and  forget  the  grievances  arifing  j~  ***** 
from  the  ncceffity  of  the  late  times,  all  farther  profecutions 
were  dropped  *. 

This  year  Mucianus  ordered  the  fon  of  Vitellius  to  be 
put  to  death,  pretending,  that  civil  difcord  would  never 
ceafe,  unlefs  the  feeds  of  war  were  utterly  extinguifiied* 
He  treated  Antonius  Primus  with  fuch  baughtinefs,  that  Amfrmut 
he  forced  him  to  retire  from  Rome,  and  recur  to  Vefpa-  Primus  r#» 
fian,  by  whom   he  was  received  without  any  particular  P***1  '• 
marks  of  friendship  or  disfavour,  the  emperor's  mind  being  ^50*/**- 
fwayed,  on  one  fide,  by  the  great  fervices  of  that  com- 
mander ;  on  the  other,  by  letters  from  Mucianus.    The 
other  courtiers  at  the  fame  time  combined  to  difgra^e  him, 
charging  him  with  arrogance,  and  heightening  the  charge 
with  the  enormities  of  his  former  life,     tie  did  not  fail  10 
create  new  enemies  by  his  haughty  carriage ;  for,  with  ex- 
cefiive  oftentation,  he  ufed  to  recount  his  own  exploits, 
treating  the  other  commanders  with  the  utmoft  contempt, 
efpecially  Csecina,  whom  he  ufed  to  revile  as  a  captive,  and 
a  man  of  ho  fpirit,  who  had  tamely  fubmitted.    Hence,  by 
degrees,  he  funk  in  his  chara&er  5  but,  from  the  emperor, 
retained  to  the  lad  fome  appearance  of  favour.    Of  him 
we  find  no  farther  mention  made  by  the  ancient  writers. 
Mucianus  like  wife  difplaced  Arrius  Varus,  commander  of 
the  praetorian  guards ;  but  beftowed  upon  him  another,  that 
of  fupplying  the  city  with  grain,  which  had  been  formerly 
difcharged  by  perfons  of  the  firft  quality.    To  foften  Domi* 
tian,  who  had  a  great  kindnefs  for  Varus,  he  beftowed  the 

x  Tacit,  Hift,  lib.  iv.  cap.  49— 44- 
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Command  of  the  guards  upon  Ar*etimis  Clemens^  a  peffcq 
nearly  allied  to  the  houfe  of  Vefpafian.  The  father  of  Ar- 
retinus  had  discharged  the  fame  truft  with  great  credit  un- 
der Caligula,  whence  his  name  was  in  high  eftimation  with 
the  foldiery.  The  guards  had  been  hitherto  commanded 
by  a  Roman  knight ;  but  Arretinus  was  by  rank  a  fenator*. 
Veftafian         Vefpafian  continued  at  Alexandria*v»and  is  faid  to  have 

works  fome  wrougnt  fome  miracles  in  that  city  (I).    FrQRi  Alexandria 
mirQcl(s, 

y  Tacit.  Hift,  lib.  ivf  cap*  $8. 


he 


.  (I)  A  hHnd  man,  well  known 
at  Alexandria,  proit  rating  Kim- 
felf  at  the  emperor's  feet,  im- 
ploring him  to  reftore  him  to 
light,  telling  the  prince,  that  he 
had  been  warned  by  the  go4 
Serapis  to  repair  to  him,  and 
beg  that,  with  his  fpittle*  he 
would  condefcend  to  waft  his 
cheeks,   and  the  baits  of  his 
dyes.      Another,  lame  in  his 
hand,  by  the  direction  of  the 
fame  god,  prayed  him  to  tread 
upon  it.     Vefpafian  at  firft  de- 
rided them  ;  hut,  as  they  con- 
tinued to  importune  him,  he 
began  to  waver,  fearing  on  one 
$de  the  imputation  of  vanity, 
and  on  the  other  drawn   into 
hopes  through  the  intreatics  of 
the  fuppliants,  and  the  argu- 
ments ffr  flatterers.    At  length, 
confidering  himfelf  as  an  inflfru- 
fliem  chofen  by  the  gods  to  ac- 
complish the  cure,  he  undertook 
tbe  taflt  with  a  ehearful  coun- 
tenance before  a  great  multi- 
tude,  intent   upon  the  iflue. 
Jnflantly  the  feme  hand  reco- 
vered full  foength*  and  upon 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  light  broke 
in.     Tacitus  allures   us,  that, 
even  in  his  time,  both   thefe 
events  continued  to  be  recount- 
ed and  averred  by  thofe  who 
had  been  eye-witneffes  of  them, 
*nd  could  reap  no  advantage 


from  their  flattery,    Vefpafian 
was.  hence  ieized  with  an  eager 
defire  of  viiiting  the  refidence 
of  the  deity,  in  order  to  coofult 
him  on  the  ftate  and  fortune  of 
the  empire,    JJe  therefore  com- 
manded ail  to  retire  from  the 
temple,  and  then  entered  him- 
felf,   While  he  was  there,  he 
fucldenly  perceived  one  of  the 
grandees  of  Egypt*  named  Ba- 
Slides,  Handing  by  him,  though 
he  knew  him  to  be  then  at  a 
great  diftance  from  Alexandria, 
and  confined  by  fickncfs.   How- 
ever, he  examined  the  priefts, 
whether  Bafilides  had  that  day 
entered  (he  temple ;  afced  fucfc 
as  bp  met,  whether,  he  had  been 
feen  in  the  city ;  then  by  horfe- 
men,  purpofely  difpatched,  he 
learnt,  that  Bafilides  was  at  that 
inftant  eighty  mites  from  thence 
(r),    St.  Auftin,  without  que- 
stioning the  truth  of  thefe  fads, 
a*tcfted  by  feveral  writers  of 
great  authority,  obferves,  that 
Vefpafian,  according  to  Taci- 
tus'* account,  ordered  fhe  phy- 
fieians  to  examine  firft>  whi- 
ther fueh  kynencfs  and  biind- 
nefa  were  curable  by  human 
aid ;  who  reported,  that,  in  the 
one,  the  power  of  fight  was  not 
wholly  extinO,  but  would  re- 
turn,  were  the  obftacles    re- 
moved ;  and,  in  the  other,  the 


(i)  Tacit.  |ib.  iy.  cap.  ?i. 
W.  7- 
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be  failed  for  Italy;  and,  having  vifited  in  his  paflage  the  Arrives  in 
ifland  of  Rhodes,  and  feveral  cities  of  Afia  Minor,  landed,  Ittfr. 
according  to  Jofephus,  pn  the  fouth  fide  of  the  promontory 
of  Iapygia  or  Otranto.    At  Brundufium  be  was  met  by 
Mucianus,  and  a  great  number  of  fenators  and  Roman 
knights 5  and  at  Beneventum  by  his  fon  Domitian.    On 
bis  route  to  Rome,  he  was  received  every  where  with 
Joud  acclamations ;  for  every  one  entertained  an  exalted 
opinion  of  his  virtues,  and  looked  upon  him  as  fent  by  the 
gods  to  reftore  the  empire  to  its  former  luftre  or  tranquility. 
As  he  approached  the  city,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit-  Hvmrt- 
ants  flocked  out  to  congratulate  and  condoft  him  in  tri-  "wa/  at 
umph  to  the  Capitol,  the  ftreets  through  which  he  paffed     mi' 
being  ftrewed  with  flowers,  and  the  whole  city,  like  a  tem- 
ple, filled  with  precious  odours  and  perfumes,     Altars  were 
every  where  raifed,  and  vi&ims  flain,  with  fupplications  to 
the  gods,  that  Vefpafian  might  rule  the  empire  many  years, 
and  his  fon  Titus  reign  after  him ;  that  the  fovereignty 
might  for  ever  remain  in  his  family,  and  Rome  flourish  un* 
der  their  aufpices  and  authority  x. 

Great  expectations  were  formed  of  Vefpafian  by  all  ranks 
of  men,  and  no  one  was  difappointed  in  his  expe&ation  : 
for  he  made  it  his  whole  bufinefs  to  re-cftablifh  the  com* 
monwealth,  and  reftore  the  empire  to  its  former  grandeur ; 
to  conform  to  the  laws,  and  fee  that  all  others  conformed 
to  them  ;  to  confult  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  of  indivi- 
duals j  to  prevent  oppreffion,  and  to  punifb  it ;  to  promote 
virtue,  and  reward  it;  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  the  laws 
by  his  example,  as  well  as  by  his  judgements  5  and  to  me- 
rit the  affeftions  and  fidelity  of  the  people,  by  his  paternal 
care  and  impartiality.    His  firft  talk  was,  to  revive  the  an-  Revives 
dent  discipline  in  the  army ;  for  the  foldiery  had  abandoned  the  ancient 
themfelves  to  all  manner  of  licentioufnefs,  and  committed  &/<&***• 
innumerable  diforders,  not  only  in  the  colonies  and  muni- 
cipal towns,  but  in  Rome  itfelf.    He  therefore  difbanded 

*  Jofepb.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  cap.  ao> 

joints  were  only  diftorted,  and  occafion  exerting  it,  to  eclipfe, 

might  be  reftored  with  regular  if  poffible,  the  miracles  wrought 

preflure.     Hence    St.    Auftin  by  the  apoftles  and  their  difci- 

concludes,  that  fuch  cures  were  pies  (2).     As  for  the  vifion  in 

not  above  the  power  of  men,  the  temple,  it  might  well  have 

and  much  lefs  above  that  of  the  been  the  effect  of  a  warm  and 

evil  fpirits,  endowed  with  a  fu-  ftrong  imagination, 
perior  knowlege,  and  on  this 

(*)  S.  Aug.  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  x.  cap.  16. 
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great  numbers  of  them,  efpecially  fuch  as  had  ferved  under 
Vitellius,  and  had  been  long  inured  to  rapine  and  iicen- 
tioufnefs  ;  in  the  others  he  puniihed  the  leaft  tranfgreflkms 
with  the  utmoft  feverity.  A  young  nobleman,  to  whom 
he  had  given  a  confiderable  command,  waiting  upon  him 
'to  return  thanks,  and  fmelling  fragrantly  of  rich  oils  and 
jferfumes,  the  emperor,  with  a  voice  exprefling  his  indig- 
nation, told  him,  that  he  had  rather  he  had  fmelt  of  gar- 
lick  ;  and  took  away  the  commiffion  which  he  had  given 
him  a  few  day6  before.  He  was  no  lefs  fevere  with  the 
marines,  who  were  appointed  to  carry  letters  and  difpatches 
from  Puteoli  and  Oftia  to  Rome ;  for,  upon  their  petition-? 
ing  him  to  have  fome  allowance,  be  fides  their  ufital  pay, 
for  (hoes,  inftead  of  complying  with  their  requeft,  he  or- 
dered, that  for  the  future  they  mould  difcharge  theiF  duty 
barefoot ;  and  caufed  thi$  ordinance  to  be  immediately  put 
in  execution  *. 
Jfis  eon-  He  feldom  failed  to  affift  at  the  debates  and  deliberations 

*****!' tl  °^  t'ic  ^enate>  without  afluming  any  authority  above  the 
/tnatt.  other  fenators,  whom  he  frequently  exhorted  to  fpeak  their 
fentiments  with  freedom  5  telling  them,  that  he  had, called 
them  not  blindly  to  approve  what  was  his  will  and  pleafure, 
but  to  receive  their  counfel,  to  truft  and  to  follow  it.  Hav- 
ing taken  upon  him,  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  the  ofc 
fice  of  cenfor,  he  degraded  fuch  of  the  fenators  and  knights 
as  he  found  unworthy  of  their  dignities  ;  and  fupplied  their 
places  with  fuch  perfons,  either  from  the  colonies  or  pro-? 
vinces,  as  were  recommended  to  him  by  men  of  known  in- 
tegrity. By  tbefe  means  he  increaied  the  number  of  fenar 
tors  to  a  thoufand,  which,  by  repeated  maflacres,  had  been 
reduced  to  two  hundred  b.  He  likewife  ftri£Uy  examined 
into  all  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  reformed  innumerable 
abufes  and  grievances,  appointed  new  judges,  and  caufe4 
the  laws  to  be  digefted  and  reduced  to  a  moderate  compafs. 
He  frequently  adminiftered  juftice  m  the  forum  with  great 
impartiality,  and  univerfal  applaufe. 
EmbeJ'  As  Rome  had  loft  much  of  its  fplendor  by  the  late  con- 

HJba  tki     flagrations,  and  many  houfes  lay  ftill  in  ruins,   he  com- 
**^'  manded  the  proprietors  to  rebuild  them  in  a  limited  time, 

allowing  any  one  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  grpund,  if  the  edir 
{ices  were  not  raifed  within  that  term  to  a  certain  height, 
The  Capitol  he  had  ordered  to  be  rebuilt  before  he  left 
Alexandria;  and  appointed  Lucius  V  eft  in  us,  a  Rpman 
knight,  to  dire&  and  overfee  the  work.  By  him  were  af- 
fembled  the  foothfayers,  who  declared,  that  the  remains  of 

*  $uet.  cap.  8,  $.  *  Dip,  lib.  Ixvi,  p.  66*. 
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the  former  temple  fhould  be  removed  into  the  marflies; 
that  upon  the  fame  foundations  the  new  building  fhould  be 
raifed  ;  and  that  to  the  temple  nothing  new,  except  height, 
fhould  be  added.  With  this  variation  the  new  temple  was 
raifed  in  a  ftiort  time ;  and  this  alone  was  judged  wanting 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  former.  As  the  late  fire  had  de- 
ftroyed  many  public  records,  he  reftored  three  thoufand  ta- 
bles of  brafs,  which  had  been  melted,  having  with  indefa- 
tigable pains  found  out  their  true  copies.  In  thefe  were  re- 
corded all  the  decrees  of  the  fenate,  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  people,  all  treaties,  alliances,  and  privileges,  granted 
to  any  perfon  or  city,  and  all  remarkable  occurrences,  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  In  ihefe  and  the  like  ufeful  works 
be  expended  great  fums. 

He  was  fo  far  from  feeking  the  deftru&ion  of  any  man,  His  *&• 
{hat  he  could  not  behold,  without  fighs  and  tears,  even  the  ""*0'»  *** 
greateft  criminals  led  to  execution.  To  all  he  was  cour-  ot^i*9* 
teous  and  affable,  allowing  perfons  of  every  rank  to  accoft  f *tfW,w* 
him  with  freedom,  the  gates  of  his  palace  being  kept  con- 
ftantly  open.  Far  from  concealing  the  meannefs  of  his 
former  condition,  he  frequently  difcourfed  of  it,  and  ufed 
to  deride  thofe  who,  to  flatter  him,  undertook  to  derive  his 
pedigree  from  the  founders  of  Reate,  and  the  companions 
of  Hercules.  He  defpifed  titles,  and,  with  much  difficulty, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  that  of  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try \  a  title  to  which  no  one  had  ever  a  better  claim.  The 
king  of  Parthia  having  written  to  him  thus,  u  Arfaces,  king 
ef  kings,  to  Flavius  Vefpafianus  j"  he,  without  finding 
fault  with  the  title,  or  refenting  it  as  an  affront,  dire&ed 
his  anfwer  thus ;  *c  Flavius  Vefpafianus,  to  Arfaces,  king 
of  kings  ;"  (hewing  thereby  in  what  contempt  he  held  fuch 
titles.  He  was  fo  far  from  being  dazzled  with  the  fplendor 
of  public  honours,  that,  when  he  triumphed  with  his  fon 
Titus  over  the  Jews,  being  quite  fatigued  with  the  length 
of  tjiat  ceremony,  tie  was  heard  to  fay,  that  he  defervedly 
fuffered  for  having,  at  his  age,  defired  a  triumph,  as  if  fuch 
an  honour  had  ever  been  due  to  his  anceftors,  or  hoped  for 
by  himfelf.  He  bore  with  incredible  patience  the  many 
lampoons  that  were  difperfed  all  over  the  town,  refle&ing 
upon  his  avarice ;  and  the  inveftives  of  the  philofophers, 
.  whorn,  he  had  banithed  the  city  \K).    He  gave  no  ear  to 

(K)  One  of  thefe,  a  Cynic,  Head  of  chaftifing  him  for  his 

named  Demetrius,  meeting  him  infolent  behaviour,    contented 

pne  day  out  of  town,  reviled  himfelf  with  telling  him,  that 

Jiim  in  a  mod  outrageous  man-  he  was  a  Cynic  indeed, 
per  ;  but  the  good  emperor,  in* 

whif- 
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whifperers,  nor  ever  put  any  one  to  death,  whofe  crimes 
were  not  notorious,  and  •  plainly  proved  (L).  Though  fe- 
veral  confpiracies  were  formed  againft  him,  yet  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  punifh  the  confpirators  with  death, 
faying,  that  they  deferved  rather  pity  than  puniflunent, 
fince  they  knew  not  what  a  burden  the  empire  was.  He 
took  the  daughter  of  Vitellius,  his  inveterate  enemy,  under 
his  prote&ion,  married  her  into  a  noble  family,  and  allowed 
her  a  large  dower. 
He  forgets  He  never  fought  to  revenge  the  affronts  which  he  had 
vqmrits*  fuffered  in  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  but  generoufly  forgave  all 
who  had  injured  or  reviled  him.  Being  in  that  prince's 
reign  forbid  the  court,  he  had  recourfe  torhoebus,  the  em- 
peror's freedman,  aflring  him,  whither  he  fliouldgo.  Phce- 
bus  returned  him  no  other  anfwer,  but  that  he  might  go 
hang  himfelf  j  and  thruft  him  out  of  his  room.  The  freed- 
man coming  to  implore  his  pardon  after  he  was  made  em* 
peror,  Vefpafian  was  provoked  no  farther,  than  to  bid  him 
be  gone  in  the  fame  terms.  Though  Mucianus  aflumed  far 
greater  authority  than  was  fuitable  to  the  rank  of  a  private 
man,  and  behaved  with  much  haughtinefs  towards  the  em- 
peror, boaftjng,  that  in  his  own  hands  he  had  held  the 
empire,  but  freely  beftowed  it  upon  Vefpafian  \  yet  the  em- 
peror never  rebuked  him  but  in  private ;  and  having  once 
complained  of  him  to  a  common  friend,  he  ended  his 
Complaints  with  thefe  remarkable  words  \  u  For  I  myfelf 
am  but  a  man,  and  confequently  not  free  from  blame  c." 
hgrne-  The  only  fault  with  which  he  is  charged  by  the  ancients, 

rf^  is  his  immoderate  love  of  money,  which  he  was  not  aihamed 

'•Jtiiava-    t0  Procore  by  means  altogether  unworthy  of  a  great  prince. 
rUi*  He  not  only  revived  the  old  impositions  and  taxes,  which 

had  been  fuppreffed  by  Galba ;  but  loaded  the  provinces 
with  new  tributes  :  he  bought  commodities,  that  he  might 
fell  them  to  advantage ;  and  defcended  to  fome  very  low 
and  unufual  impofts,  laying  one  even  upon  urine  $  which 
gave  occafion  to  his  fon  Titus  to  remonftrate  againft  the 
meannefs  of  fuch  an  impofition ;  but  he,  prefenting  the 
firft  money  that  accrued  from  that  tax  to  his  fon,  aiked 
him,  whether  the  fmell  offended  him.     Neither  did  he 

*  Suet.  cap.  8,  9,  11,  i»,  14. 

(L)  His  friends  having  be-  ful,  adding  pleafantly,  4*  When 

fought  him  to  beware  or  Me-  he  is  invefted  with  the  fove- 

tius  Pompofianus,  who  was  born,  feignty,  he  will,  I   hope;  re* 

they  6id,  under  a  conftellatton  member  my  ff  iendfhip,  and  re* 


that  promifed  him  the  empire,    quite  it.'* 
he  immediately  named  him  con  - 


fcruple 
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fcruple  the  felling  of  any  office,,  nor  pardoning  any  crimi- 
nal, however  enormous  his  offences  were,  provided  he  could 
with  a  fum  of  money  redeem  himfelf  from  the  deferved  pu- 
pifliment,     He  is  faid  to  have  preferred  to  the  molt  profit- 
able employments  fqch  of  his  officers  as  were  noted  for  their 
avarice  and  rapaciouftiefs,  and  to  have  made  ufe  of  them  as 
ijponges,   <c  by  wetting  them  when  they  were  dry,  and 
Squeezing  them  when  they  were  wet  V*    He  often  (trove  to  Several 
difguife  his  avarice  by  a  joke.    Thus  certain  ambafladors  ™fi*n*** 
having  acquainted  him,  that  by  the  council  of  their  nation,  *  lU 
a  conGderable  fum  of  money  was  decreed  for  ere&ing  him 
a  ftatue  in  the  form  of  a  coloflus,  u  Here  is  the  bafis  (faid 
he,   ftretching  out  his  hand)  j  lay  the  money  down  nere, 
and  the  ftatue  is  reared  (L)." 

Some  writers  think,  tnat  be  was  naturally  covetous ;  and 
tell  us,  that  he  was  upbraided  with  avarice  oy  an  old  herdf* 
man,  who,  earneftly  intreating  the  emperor,  upon,  his  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  empire,  to  grant  him  his  liberty  without  ran- 
fom,  and  being  denied  it,  cried  out  fo  as  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  multitude,  a  The  wolf  may  change  his  hair,  but  not 
his  qualities."  Other  authors  excufe  him  on  account  of  the  l*  h  mm4 
urgent  neceffities  of  the  ftate,  and  the  emptinefs  of  the  ex-  etar^ai 
chequer,  when  he  firft  came  to- the  government ;  for  he  then  jJZtatjo^ 

fublicly  declared  in  the  fenate,  that  the  republic  could  not 
ubfift  without  a  fupply  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
fefterces.  This  is,  by  the  generality  of  writers,  thought 
tbe  nipft  probable  opinion,  becaufe  he  always  employed  his 

*  Suet,  in  V«fp.  cap.  16. 

(D   One  of  his   favourites  peror) ;  for  the  perfon,  whom 

having  one  day  begged  of  him  you   recommended,   proves  in 

the     fuperintendence    of    his  the  end  to  be  my  brother,  and 

houlhold  for  one  whom  he  pre-  not  your* s."    One  day,  while 

tended  to  be  his  brother,  the  he  was  travelling  in  a  litter,  the 

emperor  evaded  his  requeft  for  muleteer  flopped,    under  pre- 

the  prefent ;  and,  fending  after-  tence  of  having  his  mules  (hoed, 

wards  for  the  perfon  whom,  he  but  in  reality  to  give  an  oppor- 

had  recommended,  he  received  t unity  to  a  perfon  of  accofting 

of  him  the  fum,  which  was  to  the  emperor,  and  craving  fomc 

have  been  oaid  to  the  other  for  favour.    Of  this  Vefpafian  was 

his  intereft,  and  heftowed  on  a pprifed^  and  therefore,  having 

.    htm  the  employment.     When  pleafantly    afced  the  muleteer 

the  favourite  returned  to  folicit  what  he  had  received  for  fhoe- 

tn  behalf  of  his  pretended  bro-  ing  his  mules,  he  obliged  him 

ther,  c>  You  muft  find  out  an-  to  account  for  half  the  fum  (1), 
tther  bother  (anfwered  the  em- 

(1)  Suet,  in  Ve-fp.  cap.  16. 
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revenue  to  great  and  noble  purpofes,  and  laid  it  out  with 
uncommon  generofity.    His  public  works  and  edifices  were 
very  expenfive ;  his  prefents  and  penfions  numerous  j  his 
feaits  and  entertainments  frequent  and  magnificent.     He 
fupported  a  great  number  of  poor  fenators ;  allowed  five 
hundred  thoufand  fefterces  a-year  to  every  decayed  conftt- 
lar ;  reftored  to  their  former  luftre  a  gteat  many  towns,  that 
had  been  ruined  by  fire  or  earthquakes  5  and  repaired  the 
public  roads  and  aquedu&s.    He  was  a  great  encourager  of 
learning,  and  the  firft  who  fettled  falaries  upon  the  profef- 
fors  of  rhetor ici  to  be  paid  yearly  out  of  the  exchequer*  ., 
He  invited  to  Rome,  with  liberal  allowances,  not  only  the  ; 
moft  celebrated  poets,  but  fuch  artificers  and  workmen  as 
were  famous  in  any  part  of  the  world.     Of  the  latter,  one 
{killed  in  mechanics  having  offered  to  convey  certain  co- 
lumns of  vaft  weight  into  the  capital  at  a  very  fmall  charge, 
the  emperor  rewarded  him  for  his  invention ;  but  would 
not  employ  him,  faying,  we  muft  not  debar  the  common 
people  from  earning  their  livelihood  e.    Such  was  in  general 
the  condutl  of  Vefpafian.     We  (hall  now  proceed  to  the 
moft  remarkable  aftions  of  his  itign,  digefted  according  to 
the  order  of  time. 

Though  Vefpafian  had,  during  his  firft  confulffiip,  re- 
ftored Rome  to  her  former  tranquillity,  yet  he  did  riot  re- 
fign  the  fafces  on  the  firft  of  January  ;  but  choofing  for  his 
colleague  M.  Cocceius  Nerva,  afterwards  emperor,  conti- 
nued to  difcharge  that  office  till  the  calends  of  March,  when 
he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Domitian,  as  was  Nerva  by  Q. 
Pedius  Caftus.  This  year  Titus  having,  by  the  taking  of 
Jerufalem,  entirely  reduced  the  Jewifh- nation,  returned  to 
Rome  ;  where  he  was  received  with  all  poffible  demonftra- 
tions  of  joy,  and  honoured  with  a  triumph,  which  was  de- 
creed by  the  fenate  both  to  him  and  his  father ;  for  Vefpa» 
fian  had  begun  that  war  with  great  fuccefs.  They  both 
triumphed  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  difplaying  on  that 
occafion  all  the  wealth  of  the  Jcwifti  nation.  To  Titus 
was  likewife  decreed  a  triumphal  arch,  defcribing  his  noble 
exploits  ;  which  continues  to  this  day  alrhoft  entire,  as  a 
lafting  monument  of,  his  vi&ories  over  the  Jews.  The  tri- 
umph was  no  fooner  over,  than  Vefpafian  commanded  the 
temple  of  Janus  to  be  fhut,  a  profound  peace  now  reigning 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  Soon  after,  he  began  the  tem- 
ple of  Peace,  which  being  finiflied  in  four  years,  the  fpoils 
of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  were  there  depofited.  Titus, 
before  his  arrival  at  Rome,  had  b$* n  honoured  by  his  father 


Suet,  in  Vefp.  cap.  17,  1S. 


with 
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>with  the  jtkle  of  emperor,  and  taken  for  his  colleague  in 

the  tribunitial  power ;  fo  that  being,  in  a  manner,  his  part-  *•*"*••*» 

ner  in  the  empire,  he  difcharged  all  the  funftions  of  fo-  JJSJSjjjJf 

▼ereignty.     He  even  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  pcwt\ 

praetorian  guards,  by  which  means  that  office  became,  as 

Aureiius  Vi&or  obferves,  the  moft  honourable  employment 

in  the  whole  empire. 

Cefennius  Paetus,  whom  Vefpafian  had  appointed  goverr 
nor  of  Syria  in  the  room  of  Mucianus,  having  written  to 
the  emperor,  that  Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  and  his 
fori  Epiphanes,  had  held  private  conferences  with  Volo- 

?;efes,  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  were  difpofed  to  revolt 
rom  the  Romans,  the  emperor,  without  examining  the 
charge,  which  Jofephus  fufpefts  to  have  been  quite  ground- 
-  lefs,  allowed  Paetus  to  take  what  meafures  he  thought  moft 
proper.  In  confequence  of  this  permiffion,  Paetus,  who 
bore  fome  private  animofity  to  Antiochus,  entered  his  do- 
minions in  a  hoftile  manner ;  and  being  joined  by  Arifto- 
bulus,  king  of  Chalcis,  and  Sohemus,  king  of  Emefus, 
feized  Samofata,  the  metropolis  of  Comagene,  defeated 
Epiphanes  and  Callinicus,  the  two  fons  of  Antiochus,  and 
obliged  the  king  himfelf  to  take  (helter  in  Cilicia,  where  he 
poflefled  fome  domains.  The  young  princes  found  a 
fafe  afylurn  at  the  court  of  Vologefes,  who  entertained 
them  in  a  maimer  fuitable  to  their  rank;  but  Antiochus 
was,  by  order  of  Paetus,  feized  in  Cilicia,  and  loaded  with 
chains,  a  circumftance  which  Vefpafian  no  fooner  knew, 
than  he  commanded  him  to  be  fet  at  liberty.  His  kingdom,  Comagene 
however,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  known  by  the  ********* 
name  of  Auguiteuphratcfiana,  or  Euphratefiana,  becaufe  f^vSra 
it  extended  along  the  EuphratesT  Antiochus  was  allowed 
to  retire  to  Lacedaemon,  whence  he  removed  foon  after  to 
Rome  -t  where  both  he  and  his  two  fons,  whom  Vefpafian 
took  under  his  proteftion,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Parthian  king,  were  fupported  fuitable  to  their  rank  at  the 
public  charge  f.  % 

In  the  following  year,  Domitian  being  conful  the  fecond  Vefrafitm 
time,  with  Valerius  Meflalinus,  Vefpafian  reduced  Greece,  ******* 
which  Nero  had  declared  free,  and  likewife  Lycia,  Rhodes,  £'i€i* 
Byzantium,  Samos,  Thrace,  and  Cilicia,  to  Roman  pro- 
vinces, alleging,  that  they  were  no  longer  capable  of  liber- 
ty, fince  they  only  made  ufe  of  it  to  undo  themfelves  by 
their  inteftine  diflenfions.    This  year  Vefpafian  condemned  , 
to  baniftiment  the  celebrated  Helvidius  Prifcus.    He  was 

*  Jofeph.  lib.  vii.  cap.  9.  &  lib.  vi.  cap*  39,    Suet.  lib.  viii.  cap.  8. 
Chron.  Aicxandr.  p.  587. 
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HtM&ui    *  native  tit  Terracing  and  the  fon  of  a  centurion  i  but,  hf 
Frifcm       his  thining  talents,  foon  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  Rome. 
h**M**     When  he  was  very  youngs  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  philofophy,  not,  as  many  did  in  thofe  day*,  to  difguife 
indolence  under  a  pompous  name,  but  in  order  to  engage 
in  the  public  ad minift ration  with  a  mind  fortified  again  ft\ 
all  difafters.     Before  he  had  rifen  higher  than  the  quseftor- 
fhip,  he  was  chofen  by  the  famous  Thrafea  Psetus  for  a 
hufband  to  his  daughter.    From  the  ch af after  of  his  wife's 
father  he  copied  nothing  fo  ftudioufly,  as  his  undaunted  li- 
berty in  fpeaking  his  fentiments,  never  to  be  fliaken  by  fear, 
and  ever  immoveable  in  what  he  judged  conducive  to  the 
public  welfare.     When  Thrafea  was  condemned,  he  was 
driven  into  exile,  but  recalled  by  Galba,  and  honoured  by 
Vefpafian,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  with  the  praetor- 
fliip.     He  fpoke  with  great  freedom  in  the  fenate  againft 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius ) 
neither  did  he  fpare  Vefpafian,  but  inveighed  againft  him 
with  as  much  bitternefs  as  his  father-in-law  had  ever  fpoke 
His  ft  range  againft  Nero.     The  emperor,  however,  patiently  bore  with 
behaviour-    him,  till  he  began  openly  to  folemnize  the  birth-day  of 
Brutus  and  that  of  Caflius ;  to  encourage  the  people  to  fol- 
low their  example,  and  attempt  the  recoverv  of  their  an- 
cient liberty  :  then  Vefpafian  caufed  him  to  be  feized  •,  but 
foon  after  difmiffed  him  unhurt,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
all  his  friends.     Helvidius,  forgetful  of  the  kindnefs  the 
emperor  had  (hewn  him,  purfued  his  former  courfe ;  and 
was  again  accufed,  and  condemned  to  banilhment.     As  he 
could  not  refrain,  even  in  the  place  of  his  exile,  from  ex- 
claiming with  great  bitternefs  againft  the  emperor,  he  was 
h Sentenced  at  length  by  the  fenate  fentenced  to  death.     Vefpafian  en- 
to  death  by  deavoured  to  fave  him,  and  fent  orders  to  countermand  the 
the  fenate,    execution  ;  but  they  came  too  late,  Mucianus  having  de- 
€teJXe'     to^ne^  ^e  meflengers,  under  various  pretences,  till  the  fen- 
ten  ce  was  put  in  execution  g. 
The  Ufi  Vefpafian  being  conful  the  fifth  time,  and  Titus  the  third, 

cenfuj.  nothing  memorable  happened  during  their  adminiftration, 
except  the  cenfus,  which  was  performed  by  them  in  quality 
of  cenfors,  the  emperor  having  taken  his  fon  for  his  col- 
league in  that  dignity.  This  is  the  laft  cenfus  we  find  men- 
tioned in  hiftory  h.  They  both  retained  the  fafces  till  the 
calends  of  April  of  the  following  year,  when  Vefpafian  re- 
signed them  to  Domittan,  and  Titus  to  Mucianus.  At  this 
period  the  emperor  confecrated  the  temple  of  Peace,  and 

s  Dio,  in  Excerpt.  Val.  p.  705*  co^  66.  P-  7  50.    Sueton.  cap.  15, 
Plio.  lib.  vii.  cp.  19,  fa  Cenforinus  de  cite  natalj,   , 
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raifed  a  coloffus  of  brafs  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high, 
which  had  been  defigned  for  Nero ;  but  inftead  of  his  head, 
that  of  Titus  was  placed  upon  it,  or,  as  others  aflert,  the 
figure  of  the  Sun '.  In  the  two  following  years,  Vefpafian 
being  conful  the  fcventh  and  eighth  time,  and  Titus  the 
fifth  and  fixth,  nothing  happened  at  Rome,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  empire,  which  authors  have  thought  worth  trans- 
mitting to  pofterity. 

L.  Ceionius  Commodus  and  D.  Nbvius  Prifcus  being  con-  Jullms 
fuls,  the  celebrated  Cneius  Julius  Agricola  was  fent  into  Agricrt* 
Britain,  to  govern  that  province  in  the  room  of  Julius  Fron-  /j*?**!/# 
tinus.     As  we  (hall  have  frequent  occafion  to  (peak  of  this  Brtt£Uh 
renowned  commander,  we  (hall  here  briefly  recount  his 
courfe  of  fife  and  purfuits,  before  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf 
by  his  memorable  exploits  in  this  ifland.     He  was  born  in  Mis  birtkt 
the  colony  of  Forojulium,  nowFrejus,  in  Narbonne  Gaul;  *J***t**9 
and  both  nis  grandfathers  were  procurators  to  the  emperors ;  ®c% 
a  dignity  peculiar  to  the  equeftrian  order.    His  father,  Julius 
Grecinus,  was  a  fenator  famous  for  his  eloquence  and  phi- 
lofophy,   put  to  death  by  Caligula  for  refufing  to  accufe 
Marcus  Silanus.     His  mother,  Julia  Agricola,  a  woman  re- 
markable for  her  modefty,  brought  him  up  in  his  tender 
J  ears  under  her  eye,  and  with  great  care.   In  his  early  youth 
e  ftudiqd  philofophy  and  law  in  the  city  of  Marfeilles,  with 
more  affiduity,  as  he  himfelf  ufed  to  declare,  than  became  a 
Roman,  and  a  fenator,  till  the  difcretion  of  his  mother  check- 
ed his  ardour.  Reafon  and.age  afterwards  qualified  his  heat ; 
fo  that  he  contented  himfelf  with  a  limited  meafure  of  phi- 
lofophy.     He  learned  the  firfl:  rudiments  of  war  in  Britain, 
under  Suetonius  Paulinus,  one  of  the  greateft  commanders 
of  his  age,  by  whom  he  was  diitinguifhecl  with  particular 
marks  of  friendfhip  and  efteem*     He  was  not  one  of  thofe 
young  men  who  turn  warfare  into  riot ;  but  ftudied  to  ac- 
quaint himfelf  with  the  province,  to  be  known  to  the  army, 
to  learn  of  fuch  as  had  experience,  to  follow  fiich  as  were 
worthy  and  brave,  to  feek  for  no  exploits  from  oftentation, 
to  refufe  none  through  fear.     He  would  not  aflume  the 
title  and  office  of  tribune,  till  he  thought  himfelf  well  qua- 
lified for  that  command :  neither  did  he  make  ufe  of  it,  as- 
many  did  in  thofe  days,  to  indulge  his  pleafures  with  more 
liberty,  or  to  abfent  himfelf  from  duty  5  but  to  encourage 
others,  by  his  example,  to  bear  with  patience  the  toils  at- 
tending the  profeflion  of  arms.     As  Paulinus  was  engaged  * 
in  a  dangerous  war  with  the  Britons,  Agricola  had  ait  op* 


4  Flint  lib.  Xxxiv.  cap.  ?• 
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portunity  of  improving  faimfelf  in  the  know  lege  of  military 
affairs  under  fo  great  a  matter. 
His  prefer-  Departing  from  Britain  to  Rome,  to  enter  upon  the  pub- 
m$*tu  lie  offices,  he  was  firft  fent  into  Afia  as  qUaeftar,  where  he  had , 
SalviusTitianus  for  proconful,but  neither  the  province,  in  it- 
felf  very  rich,  nor  Tit  ianus,  though  bent  upon  all  a£ts  of  ra- 
pine, and  ready,  upon  the  fmalleft  encouragement,  to  have 
purchafed  a  mutual  connivance  in  iniquity,  corrupted  his  pro- 
bity. He  was  afterwards  created  tribune  of  the  people;  but 
pa(Ted  the  year  of  his  tribunefhip  in  repofe  and  inactivity, 
well  appriled,  that,  under  Nero,  (loth  was  the  beft  fecurky. 
With  the  like  indolence  he  held  the  pratorfhip,  exhibiting, 
however,  as  was  incumbent  upon  the  praetors,  public  fports, 
according  to  the  meafure  of  his  wealth,  not  favouring  of 
prodigality,  but  (till  deferving  popular  applaufe.  Being  af- 
terwards appointed  by  Galba  to  furvey  the  gifts  and  obla- 
tions belonging  to  the  temples,  by  a  diligent  fearch,  he  pro- 
cured full  reftitution  of  all,  except  what  had  been  facrile- 
gioufly  taken  away  by  Nero.  In  the  year  following,  his 
mother  was  killed  by  the  foldiers  of  Otho,  upon  her  eftate 
at  Intemelium,  now  Ventimiglia ;  and  the  eftate  itfelf  plun- 
.  dered,  with  great  part  of  her  treafure,  which  had  proved 
the  caufe  of  the  murder.  As  Agricola  haftened  from  Rome, 
to  folemnize  her  funeral,  he  received  intelligence  upon  the 
road,  that  Vefpafian  had  affumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and 
inftantly  efpoufed  his  party.  Upon  his  return  from  Inte- 
melium, he  was  employed  by  Mucianus  to  levy  forces;  and, 
i  as  he  difcharged  that  truft  with  great  uprightnefs  and  fide- 

lity, he  was  preferred  to  the  command  of  the  twentieth  le- 
gion, then  in  Britain,  their  own  commander  being  found 
void  of  authority  to  keep  them  to  their  duty.  Vettius  Bo- 
lanus  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Britain;  but,  as  he  ruled 
with  great  gentlenefs,  Agricola  had  no  opportunity  of  dif- 
'  tinguifliing  himfelf  by  any  military  exploits.     Bolanus  was 

fucceeded  by  Petilius  Cerealis,  who  attacked  the  Brigantes, 
the  mod  powerful  people  of  the  whole  ifland ;  and,  after 
many  encounters,  fome  of  which  proved  very  bloody,  held 
mod  part  of  their  country   by  conqueft,  or  continued  to 
ravage  it  by  war.     Under  him  Agricola  had  opportunities 
to  difplay  his  valour  and  abilities. 
Ra'tfedtfi         Upon  his  return  from  Britain,  where  he  had  commanded 
the  rank  of  a  legion,  he  was  by  Vefpafian  raifed  to  the  rank  of  a  patri- 
apatri        cjan %  and  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  Aquitain ;  which 
honoured    tru^  ^e  ^charged  with  great  juftice  and  ability.     He  was 
with  the      after  three  years  recalled,  and  honoured  with  the  conful- 
eonfuifhip.    fhip ;  which  ofiice  he  enjoyed  during  the  two  laft  months  of 
the  preceding  year.    Before  he  ended  his  confullhip,  he 
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fccmtte&ed  his  daughter  to  Tacitus  the  hiftorian,  who  was 

yet  very  young,  and  gave  her  to  him  in  marriage  as  foon 

as  hfr  had  refigned  the  fafces.    He  was  then  immediately  Promttdie 

promoted  to  the  government  of  Britain,  and  at  the  fame  tktgrmrm* 

time  honoured  "with  the  pontifical  dignity  k.  J1?'  °f 

Vrfbafian  being  conful  the  rtinjth  time,  ahd  Titus  the  UrttMM* 
feventh,  Julius  Sabinus,  who,  as  we  have  already  related, 
had  catfed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  Caefar,  Was  at  length 
difcovered,  ferzed,  and  put  to  death.  After  his  defeat,  he  Thtadve** 
had  fled  to  his  country-dwelling,  and  fet  it  on  fire,  in  order  tureso/Ju 
to  raife  a  report,  that  he  had  perifhed  :  and  indeed  he  was  lius  SMm 
there  believed  to  have  fuffered  a  voluntary  death ;  but  he  wm% 
lay  concealed  with  his  treafures  (for  he  Was  imrnenfely  rich) 
in  a  cave,  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  dug  in  a  folitary  place, 
and  which  was  known  only  to  two  of  his  freedmen,  upon 
whofe  fidelity,  he  could  depend.  He  might  have  eafily  with- 
drawn into  Germany  \  but  could  not  prevail  upon  himfelf 
to  abandon  his  wife  Empona,  whom  he  tenderly  loved* 
Sabinus  did  not  for  fonte  time  even  undeceive  hi3  wife  j 
who  folemnized  his  exequies  with  great  pomp,  bewailed 
him  with  many  tears,  and  at  laft,  no  longer  able  to  bear  the 
k>fs  of  her  hufband,  refolved  not  to  outlive  him,  and  began 
to  abftain  from  all  food.  Alarmed  at  this  refolution,  Sa- 
binus, by  means  of  Martialis,  one  of  his  freedmen,  in- 
formed her,  that  he  was  ftill  alive ;  and  acquainted  her  with 
the  place  where  he  lav  concealed,  cautioning  her  at  the  fame 
time  to  fupprefs  her  joy,  left  the  fecret  might  be  thence  be- 
trayed. Empona,  though  in  the  utmoft  trartfports  of  joy, 
continued  to  lament  him  as  dead;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
pa(Ted  great  part  of  the  night  with  him*  and  fometimes 
whole  weeks,  pretending  bufinefs  in  the  country.  She  had 
even  two  children  by  him,  who  were  born  and  brought  up 
in  the  cave.  She  concealed  the  whole  with  exemplary  fi- 
delity, and  wonderful  addrefs  :  (he  even  found  means  to 
convey  him  in  difguife  to  Rome,  upon  what  motive  we 
know  not,  and  from  thence  back  to  his  cave. 

After  he  had  pafled  nine  years  in  this  condition,  he  was  He  h  dip* 
at  length  difcovered  by  fome  petfons,  who  narrowly  watch-  c*oer$d% 
ed  his  wife,  upon  her  being  frequently  abfent,  and  followed 
her  to  the  cave,  without  being  difcovered.  Sabinus  was 
immediately  feized,  and  fent  to  Rome,  loaded  with  chains, 
together  with  his  wife,  who,  throwing  herfelf  at  the  em- 
peror's feet,  and  prefenting  to  him  her  two  children,  en- 
deavoured with  her  tears  and  entreaties  to  move  >him  to 
compaflion.    Vefpafian  could  not  forbear  weeping  at  fo 

k  Tacit,  Vit.  Agric.  cap*  9. 
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and  put  to  moving  an  object  ;  but  heverthelef^  condemned  both  fat 
4*«M  wM  and  her  hufband,  and  caufed  then*  to  be  foon  after  executed, 
hiswfe.     The  two  children  were  fared,  and  with  grcit  care  brought 

up  at  the  public  expence. 
Cttifiaand      Not  long  after  the  execution  of  Sabjnus,  AHcnus  Csciflfe 
^n/b'ri       °*  w^°m  we  nave  °ften  fpojten  in  the  reign  of  Vite]liu& and 
mgainflFij-  Eprius  Marcellus,  an  abandoned  accufer  in  the  reign  c/Ne* 
fafian  i       ro,  entered  into  a  confpiracy  agajnft  the  emperor,  and  drew 
into  it  great  numbers  of  the  praetorian  guards :  bu*  before 
the  confpiracy  was  ripe  for  execution,  one  of  tfre  confpira- 
tors  betrayed  the  whole  tp^mis,  and  even  delivered  a  copy 
of  the  fpeech  which  Caecina  was  to  pronounce  J»  the  fol- 
diers  after  the  affaflination,  written  with  his  own  band. 
fcj#flr#f*t  This  was  fufficient  evidence;  and  therefore  Titus,  thenigljt 
10  dtath.      a£tef  tj^js  difcovery,  having  invited  Caecina  to  fupper,  qtufbd 
him,  without  any  farther  enquiry  c?r  trial,  tp  be  murdered 
in  the  banqueting-room,    Marcellus  was  tried  and  con-» 
demned  by  the  fenate  ;  but  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
fentence,  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  razor  *.     Before  Vef- 
pafian  refigned  the  confulfhip,  he  was  feized  with  a  pain  in. 
his  bowels,  which  obliged  him  to  repair  from  Campania* 
where  he  then  was,  to  Rome;  and  from  thence  to  Cufcylias* 
his  paternal  eftate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reate,  which 
be  vifited  every  fummer,  in  order  to  drink  certain  waters, 
in  great  reputation  on  account  of  their  extreme  coolnefs* 
Here  he  was  feized  firft  with  a  fever,  and  afterwards  with 
a  flux,  occafioned  by  the  immoderate  ufe  of  cold  water, 
which  brought  him  to  low,  that  all  about  him  began  to  de* 
fpair  of  his  recovery.     However,  he  ftill  attended  buGnefs, 
received  ambafladors,  and  gave  audience  to  his  minifters. 
Once,  as  he  found  himfelf  ready  to  faint*  u  If  I  am  not 
miftaken,  (he  cried  out),  I  am  going  to  be  a  god,"  ridiculing 
the  cuftom  of  the  Romans,  who  placed  their  emperors,  a£ 
ter  death,  in  the  number  of  their  gods,  and  honqured  them 
with l  divine  worfhip.    Upon  the  approach  of  death,  he 
cried  out  with  his  ufual  bravery  and  refolution,  c«  An  cm- % 
peror  ought  to  die  {landing :"  out  while  he  endeavoured  to 
Vr.  of  Fl.  rife,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  attendants.     His  death; 
*4**«      happened  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  in  the  feventy-j 
VC%*Z  c*Bkth  year  °^  ^e  Chrifluan  .«ra,  after  he  had  lived  fixty- 
"  nine  years,  feven  months,  and  feven  days,  and  reigned 

The  dtath    ten  Yea*"s,  fix  days  excepted,  from  the  time  he  was  pro-* 
ofVtfpa-     claimed  emperor  in  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
fan.         ^      His  death  was  univerfaUy  lamented ;  and  his  memory 
*l&ta~   '  Srate^ty  prcferved  by  fuch  as  were  true  friends  tq  their 

1  Suet*  in  Tit.  cap.  6.    Dio,  lib.  lxvi.  p.  75a.    Tacit.  Hill.  lib.  if. 
cap*  6. 
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In  war,  he  was  next  to  Julius  Caefar,  and  to  Au- 
gustus in  peace ;  a'nd  feemed  to  have  been  raifed  by  Provi- 
dence to  preserve  the  empire  from  utter  deftru&ion.  Great- 
hefs  and  majcfty,  fays  Pliny,  wrought  no  alteration  in  him, 
But  that  of  making  his  ptfwer  of  doing  good  anfwerable  to 
hi*  will.  He  was  the  fecond  Roman  emperor,  if  not  the 
firft,  who  died  a  natural  death ;  and  the  firft  who  was  fuc« 
ceeded  by  his  fon.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  confident, 
that  the  empire  was  by  the  laws  of  fate  deftined  to  him,  and 
his  pofterity,  that  he  affirmed  in  the  fenate,  he  fhould,  in 
oppbfition  to  all  plots  and  corifpiracies,  retain  the  fovereign- 
ty  to  his  death,  and  be  fucceeded  in  it  by  his  two  ions.  His 
obfequies  were  performed  with  extraordinary  pomp  by  Ti- 
tus (N).  •  ■        t      , 

Vefpafian  founded  various  colonies  in  different  parts  of  Hucok* 
tike  empire  j  one  at  Emmaus,  about  fixty  furlongs  from  Je-  **"• 
rufalem,  to  which  place  he  gave  the  name  of  Nicopolis,  or 
the  City  of  Vi&ory ;  one  at  Csefareai  which  was  from  him 
called  Flaviana,  With  the  addition  of  Prima,  as  being  the  firft 
in  dignity  of  all  the  cities  In  Palaeftinc.  Deyeltc,  or,  as 
feme  call  it,  Deulte,  in  Thrace,  Sinope  in  Pontus,  and  Fla- 
viobrigia  in  Spain,  now  Bilbao,  are  by  fome  writers  rec- 
kbned  among  the  colonies  founded  by  Vefpafian  *•  Nea- 
polis  in  Samaria,  called  formerly  Sichem,  Samofata  the  ca- 
pital of  Comagene,  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia,  Chalcis  and  Phi- 
ladelphia in  Syria,  Cyrene  in  Libya,  Critia  in  Bithynia,  and 
Eumenea  itt  Phrygia,  bore  each  the  name  of  Flaviana; 
Whence  fome  writers  conclude  Roman  colonies  to  have  been 
fettled  in  all  thefe  cities,  either  by  Vefpafian  himfelf,  or 
one  of  his  children. 

Vefpafian  Was  fucceeded  in  the  empire  by  his  eldeft  fott  Titus  Je- 
Titus,  who  was  born  the  30th  of  December,  about  the  time  blared  im* 

»  Vide  Spanh.  lib.  vii.  &  Baud.  p.  »9i.  a  Vide  Baud.  p% 

7*$,  &  Harris  de  Epoch.  Syro-Macedon* 

(N)  The  Romans  were  at  thia  nating  the  deceafed  emperorf 

time  fo  prepofteroufly  fond  of  demanded  aloud,  what  the  tf  bole 

mimics  and   farces,  that  they  expence  of   the  ceremony  a* 

were  exhibited  even  at  the  fune-  mounted  to ;  and  being  told,  to 

rals  of  perfon9  of  qtiality,  when  one  hundred  thoufand  lefterces, 

the  pantomimes  ufed  to  perfo-  '*  Give  me  the  money,  (faid  he^ 

«ate  the  deceafed,  counterfeit  ft  retching  out  his  hand,    and . 

their  fpeech,  and  imitate  their  counterfeiting    the    emperor** 

a&ions.     At  the  obfequies  of  fpeech),  and  throw  my  carcafe, 

Vefyaflaa,  a  celebrated  panto-  if  you  pleafe,  wo  the  Tibej 

mime,  by  name  Favor,  perfo-  (!)•** 

(1)  Sueton.  cap.  19* 
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of  the  death  of  Caligula,  that  is,  in  the  40th  year  of  the 
Chriftian  aera ;  fo  that  he  was  now  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 
He  was  brought  up  with  Britannicus  in  the  court  of  Nero, 
and  is  fakl  to  have  tailed  the  poifon  which  was  given  to  the 
young  prince  at  the  emperor's  table.    We  are  told  than  an 
aftrologer,  being  confulted  by  Narci'flus,  the  celebrated 
freedman  of  Claudius,  relating  to  the  lot  of  Britannicus, 
anfwercd,  that,  by  the  laws  of  fate,  the  empire  was  not 
deftined  to  him  but  to  Titus,  who  happened  to  (land  by  him. 
Bit  tinea-  Titus,  from  his  tender  years,  followed  with  much  applica- 
tor/*-     tion  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric  and  poetry,  and  made  great  pro- 
k2'  **kh    8rc^s  *n  koth.     He  ferved  firft  in  quality  of  tribune  in  Ger- 
mutffi§mu    *nany,  and  afterwards  in  Britain;  and  in  both  provinces 
tktemfin.  gamed  no  lefs  reputation  by  his  modeft  and  engaging  be- 
haviour than  by  his  courage.    Upon  his  return  from  Bri- 
tain he  pleaded  fome  caufes  of  great  importance  with  un» 
common  applaufe.    While  he  was  very  young  he  married 
Arricidia  Tertulla,  whofe  father  was  only  a  Roman  knight, 
but  had  been  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards.    Upon  her 
death  he  efpoufed  Martia  Furnilla,  defcended  of  an  illuftri- 
ous  family ;  but  divorced  her  after  he  had  one  daughter  by 
her,  named  Julia  Sabina-     After  his  quaeftorfhip,  which  he 
difcharged  with  great  reputation,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
command  of  a  legion,  and  attended  his  father  into  Judaea 
in  quality  of  his  lieutenant.     In  that  war  he  diftinguiihed 
himfelf,  as  appears  from  Jofephus,  in  a  very  eminent  man- 
ner;  reduced,   while  he  ferved  under  his  father,  fome 
ftrong  places,  and  gained  the  reputation  both  of  a  brave  and 
prudent  leader.    Being  fent  by  Vefpafian  to  congratulate 
Galba  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  empire,  and  to  receive  his 
diredions  concerning  the  profecution  of  the  war  againft  the 
Jews,  it  was  reported  b'y  the  populace  at  Rome,  that  Galba 
had  fent  for  him  in  order  to  adopt  him.     Ground  for  this 
report  was  adminiftered,  as  Tacitus  obferves,  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  emperor,  ancient  and  childlefs,  and  the  great 
chara£ker  of  Titus,  who  was  judged  equal  to  any  degree  of 
fortune,  however  elevated,    nut,  having  received  at  Co- 
rinth authentic  advice  of  the  murder  of  Galba,  he  returned 
to  his  father,  to  whom  he  reconciled  Mucianus,  governor 
of  Syria 5  for,  between  Vefpafian  and  him,  as  the  one  ruled 
over  Judxa,  and  the  other  over  Syria,  great  animofities 
reigned,  occafioned  by  their  governing  two  neighbouring 
provinces0* 

•  Tacit,  Hilt.  lib.  ii.  cap.  77.  Suet,  in  Tit  cap.  i,  s,  3,  5.  Phi* 
loftr.  in  Vit.  Apoll.  Ty.  life  vu.  cap.  3.  Jofeph.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  if. 
cap.  29. 
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He  was  left  by  his  father  in  Judaea  to  profceute  the  war  hkfihj 
againft  the  Jews.    Upon  their  parting,  Titus  gave  a  fignal  tofmiher 
inftance  of  his  good-nature  and  afie&ion  towards  his  bro-  ^*r5F  ■* 
ther  Domitian :  for  the  emperor  being  informed  that  Do-  «J!3f*to 
mitian  had  already  abandoned  himfelf  tp  all  manner  of  de~  j+w. 
bauchery,  and  aflumed  more  authority  than  was  fuitable  to 
a  fon  only,  was  highly  incenfed  againft  him.   Titus,  there-  Hbi 


fore,  upon  the  departure  of  his  father  for  Italy,  pleaded  *&»*k 
with  great  affe&ion  and  earneftnefs  in  favour  of  bis  brother,  *rp,Air 
befeeching  the  emperor  to  beware  of  being  raflily  incenfed 
by  intelligence  from  fuch  as  brought  criminal  reprefenta- 
tions.  Vefpafian  was  not  fo  much  reconciled  to  Domitian, 
as  charmed  with  the  tender  afie£tion  of  Titus.  He  defired 
him  to  reftper/e£Uy  eafy,  and  to  ftudy  how  to  aggrandize 
the  commonwealth  by  war,  and  theexercife  of  arms;  add- 
ing, that  it  fhould  be  his  taflc  to  infure  the  public  peace  and 
that  of  his  family  *.  Of  the  conduft  and  military  atchieve- 
ments  of  Titus,  during  the  war  which  he  carried  on  againft 
the  Jews,  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  our  hiftory  of 
that  nation. 

After  the  reduction  of  Jerufalem,  inftead  of  returning  to 
Rome,  he  went  to  Alexandria,  where  he  affiftcd  at  the 
confecration  of  the  ox  Apis,  wearing  a  diadem  ;  which  cir-   - 
cumftance,  together  with  his  deferring  from  time  to  time 
his  journey  into  Italy,  and  his  giving  a  private  audience  at 
Zeugma  to  the  ambafiadors  of  the  Parthian  king,  occafioned 
a  report,  that  he  defigned  to  revolt  from  his  father,  and 
make  hinjfelf  emperor  of  the  Eaft.    This  rumour  obliged  titer*/* 
him  to  haften  his  departure  for  Rome,  where  he  was  re-  **■*  *"' 
ceived  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  honoured  with  one  of  irwmfhu 
the  mod  magnificent  triumphs  the  city  had  ever  beheld. 
He  was  dignified  by  the  fenate  with  the  title  of  Csefar,  *and 
by  his  father  taken,  in  fome  degree,  for  his  colleague  in  the 
empire ;  fince,  with  him,  he  exercifed  the  cenforfhip,  the 
tribunitial  power,  feven  confulihips,  and  managed  all  the 
affairs  of  the  empire,  writing  even  letters,  and  drawing  up 
edi&s,  in  his  father's  name. 

Tacitus  tells  us,  that  he  was  more  ftricfc  and  referved  in 
his  own  reign  than  in  that  of  his  father ;  and  Suetonius 
charges  him  with  pride,  cruelty,  and  even  avarice.  When 
any  one,  fays  the  latter  writer,  gave  him,  by  bis  Unguarded 
condu£fc,  the  leaft  umbrage,  he  hired  people  to  demand  his 
doom  in  the  theatre,  and  in  the  camp  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  and  then  condemned  him  without  farther  proof  or 
*»         trial.     In  adminiftering  juftice  he  was  eafily  biaffed  by  rjre- 


t  Tacit.  Hift:  lib.  iv.  cap.  5». 
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ientg,  fold  federal  employments  of  great  truft  unknown  tq 
his  father,  and  indulged  hijnfelf  in  feftivity  and  pkafure^ 
(pending  great  part  of  the  night  in  riotous  banquets,  witlf 
the  molt  diflblute  of  the  Roman  youth,  with  eunuchs,  ca- 
tamites, and  proftitutes.  His  paffion  for  Berenice,  the 
daughter  of  Agrippa  the.  Great,  and  fitter  of  Agrippa  II, 
king  of  Iturea,  was  highly  cenfured  by  the  Roman  people* 
who  confidered  him  as  a  lecond  Nero  ;  fo  that  fcarce  ever 
any  man  arrived  at  the  empire  with  a  more  (allied  repots^ 
tion,  or  more  abhorred  by  the  populace  ».' 

Upon  bis  acceffion  to  the  empire  all  thefe  accufationa 
turned  to  his  praifeand  reputation;  for  no  prince  ever  go- 
verned with  greater  moderation  and  humanity.  Soon  after 
his  father's  death  he  difmified  the  beautiful  queen  Berenice, 
who  had  followed  him  to  Rome  with  her  father  Agrippa, 
the  laft  king  of  Judaea  ;  and  obliged  her  no{  only  to  with* 
draw  from  the  city,  but  from  Italy,,  though  pe  wa$  paf- 
fionafely  fond  of  her;  and  this  ftep  he  took  rnerely  put  of 
complaifance  to  the  fenate  and  people,  who  were  difpleaf* 
cd  to  fee  their  emperor  captivated  with  the  charms  of  a  fo* 
reign  woman r.  Though  his  brother  Domitian  pretended 
to  an  equal  (hare  in  the  government,  and  raffed  great  dis- 
turbances in  the  city,  by  arrogantly  ipaintaining  that  his 
father  had  left  him  partner  in  the  empire,  but  that  the  will 
bad  been  fal fined ;  yet  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himfelf 
either  to  punifli  or  banifti  him  :  on  the  contrary,  be  treated 
him  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  conjuring  him  often  in 
private,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  hate  a  brother  whc> 
bore  him  a  fincere  and  tender  affe&ion,  and  was  willing  to 
allow  him  a  due  ftare  in  the  adminiftratipn*.  Pliny  ob- 
ferves,  that  Julius  Baffus  dreaded  Tit  up,  on  account  of  hit 
intimacy  with  Domitian ;  but  that  he  received  no  injury  at 
the  hands  of  the  former,  whereas  he  was  baniihed  by  the 
latter.  The  emperors,  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
bad  paid  no  regard  to  the  ordinances  of  their  predeccffors, 
granting  to  cities,  or  particular  perfons,  privileges,  immu- 
nities, or  exemptions,  till  fuch  grants  were  confirmed  by 
tbemfelves,  after  the  charters  werp  firft  carefully  examined. 
But  Titus,  without  fuffering  any  application  to  be  made  to 
him,  confirmed  them  all  by  one  general  edi£fc ;  and  bis  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  moft  of  his  fuccefibrs.  He  conk} 
not  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  difmifs  any  fuiftor  diffatisfied, 
or  without  fome  hopes  of  fuccefs.  Being  admoniflied  by 
jfbme  of  his  friends,  that  he  had  promifed  more  than  he 


q  Suet.  cap.  6,  7.    Tacit.  Hift,  lib.  iv.  cap.  52, 
•  Idem  in  Dom.  cap.  a,  &  f. 
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could  eaifily  perform.  Be  replied,  that  no  man  fhould  de- 

Eart  difTatisfied  from  the  prefence  of  a  prince.  It  is  well 
nown,  that,  being  told  one  night  he  had  bellowed  no  fa- 
tour  that  day,  he  expreffed  iis  tfiffatisfa&ion  and  regret 
with  that  memorable  faying,  «c  My  friends,  I  have  loft  a  day/' 

He  treated  the  people  with  extraordinary  kindnefs  and  His  com- 
complaifance.  Having  defigned  to  exhibit  a  fhew  of  gla-  {£,^wrf? /# 
diators,  he  fignified  by  proclamation,  that  it  (hould  be  ex-  *"&*&*• 
feTbited,  not  according  to  his  pieafure,  but  that  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  arid  he  was  fo  far  from  frfufing  what  they  defired, 
that  he  earneftly  folicited  theiri  to  declare  what  tney  liked 
beft,  complying  with  their  tafte,  though  difegreeing  with 
his  own.  lie  allowed  free  accefs,  even  while  he  was  bath- 
ing, and  received  every  perfon  with  great  affability  and  con- 
defeenfion,  yet  fo  as  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  rank, 
and  the  majefty  of  an  emperor.  No  man's  property  he 
ever  coveted;  he  often  refufed  the  liftta!  preterits,  and  fuch 
contributions  as  were  due  to  him :  neverthelefs,  of  all  his 
jpredeceflbfs,  none  was  more  generous  than  he,  nor  ex- 
tended larger  fums  in  private  bounties,  in  (hews,  and  in 
buildings.  After  he  had  dedicated  the  famous  amphitheatre, 
and  finifhed  with  incredible  eipedition  certain  baths  clofe 
to  it,  he  exhibited,  at  an  immenfe  charge,  a  (hew  of  gla- 
diators, a  naval  battle  in  the  old  naumachia,  and  brought 
into  the  arena  five  thoufahd  wild  beafts  of  all  kinds. 

When  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  chief  pontiff,  he  fo- 
ietrinly  declared,  he  took  upon  him  that  dignity  in  order  to 
pfeferve  his  hands  undefiled,  and  pure  from  fhedding  blood : 
and  from  that  time  he  never  was  accefTary  to  any  man's 
death,  though  he  might  have  exerted  feverity  with  great 
juftice ;  but,  however  provoked,  he  fpared  the  criminals, 
declaring,  that  he  had  rather  die  himfelf  than  put  another 
to  death.  He  gave  the  following  ihftance  of  his  great  cle-  His  cle- 
rnency :  two  patricians  having  confpired  againft  him,  were  nuncj. 
difcovered,  corivi&ed,.  and  fentenced  to  death,  by  the  fe- 
tfate.  But  the  humane  emperor  freely  forgave  them,  ad- 
moniihing  them  only  in  private,  that  m  vain  they  afpired 
to  the  empire,  whjch  was  given  by  deftiny,  exhorting  them 
to  be  fatisfied  with  the  rank  in  which  by  Providence  they 
had  been  placed,  and  offering  them  any  thing  elfe  which  it 
was  in  bis  power  to  grant.  At  the  fame  time  he  difpatched 
a  meffenger  to  the  mother  of  one  of  the  traitors,  who  was 
then  at  a  great  diftance,  and  under  deep  concern  about  the 
fate  of  her  fon,  to  affure  her,  that'he  was  alive,  and  out  of 
danger.  He  invited  them  the  fame  night  to  his  table,  and, 
having  next  day  placed  tbem  by  him  at  a  fhew  of  gladiators, 
when  the  weapons  of  the  combatants  were,  according 
N  4  to 
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to  cuftom,  prefented  tp  him*  hedeGred  they  would  examine 
them1.  The  law  of  maj?fty  he  utterly  abrogated,  ancl 
would  not  fuffer  apy  perfon  %o  be  profecnted  for  fpeaking 
difrefpeftfully  of  himfelf,  ox  the  emperors  his  pteefceeflbrs  % 
faying,  #<  If  tney  blacken  my  chara&er  unde(eryedty,  they 
ought  rather  to  be  pitied  than  punHhed ;  if  defervedly,  it 
would  be  a  cruel  piecp  of  injuftice  to  punifh  them  for  freak- 
ing truth.  A?  for  my  predeceffbrs,  if  they  are  truly  gods, 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  revenge,  when  they  think  fit,  Ue 
injuries  done  them,  and  ftand  *n  no  need  of  rpy  affiftancc 
and  po^r V  The  informed  were  the  only  performs  againft. 
whorn  he  proceeded  with  unrelenting  feverity,  caufing  them 
tobe  publicly  fcourged,  to  be  expofed  to  open  view,  and  to  the 
infults  of  the  populace  in  the  forum,  the  amphitheatre,  and 
the  circus,  and  then  to  be  either  foljl  for  flaves,  pr  banifh- 
ed  to  defert  iilands  *.  He  was  a  prinpe,  according  \o  SueT 
tonius,  in  whom  all  virtues  centred,  without  t^  %llay  of 
one  vice. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  79  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  antf 
firft  of  Titus's  reign,  Campania  was  alarmed  with  a  moft 
dreadful  eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius,-  which  laid  walle  the 
country  to  a  great  diftance,  and  deftroyed  a  great  rnany 
cities  with  their  inhabitants,  among  the  reft  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  The  former  had  fuffered  much  by  ah  earth- 
quake in  the  year  63  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  but  had  been 
rebuilt,  and  erabellifhed  with  feyeraj  ftately  edifices,  efpe- 
cially  a  theatre,  in  which  the  people  were  affembled,  and 
intent  upon  the  public  (hews,  when  the  city  was  fwallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake,  which  attended  the  eruption  of  (he 
flames  from  the  mountain.  The  cities  of  Pi^teoli  and  Cumae 
were  greatly  damaged,  partly  by  the  earthquake,  partly 
by  the  burning  afhes ;  which,  if  the  ancients  are  to  bk  cre- 
dited, reached  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  at  Rome 
turned  day  into  night,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  inhabitants, 
Pliny  the  elder,  who  was  then  at  Mifenum,  where  he  com- 
manded the  fleet,  having  difcovered  this  cloud  on  the  firft 
of  November,  and  not  knowing  whence  it  iiTued,  went  im- 
mediately on  board  one  of  the  gallies,  and  failed  toward^ 
Mount  V efuyius.  He  was  foon  met  by  great  numbers  of 
pcrfons,  who,  in  fmall  boats,  were  flying  from  the  dread- 
ful  conflagration ;  but  neverthelefs,  prompted  by  his  cu- 
riofity>  he  purfucd  his  eourfe,  though  (tones,  allies,  and 
earth  began  already  to  (hower  down  upon  his  veffel.  W$ 
are  alfo  told  that,  to,  his  great  furprize,  he  found  a  new 
cape  formed  by  the  earth,  and  huge  ftones  thrown  put  by 

t  Suet.  cap.  9.  ■  Dio,  lib.  Iviii.  p.  354.        *  Suet.  cap.  10. 
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^^oaountajn.  However,  he  proceeded  with  great  intre- 
i  ^cjity ;  and,  reaching  Stabia?,  between  Pompeii  and  Sur- 
i  Tectum,  though  the  inhabitants  had  all  abandoned  the  place, 
i}  gaffed  the  night  there,  the  better  to  obferve  the  mountain, 
\  which  teemed  all  on  a  bjaze.  The  fame  night  a  dreadful 
,  earthquake  happened  at  Stabiae,  and  fuch  a  huge  quantity 
f  of  ftonesfell,  tb#  PUny  refolved  to  put  to  fea,  but  waspre- 
1  yented  by  contrary  winds.  At  length  the -fire  approaching, 
he  attempted  to  faye  himfelf  by  flight ;  but,  though  fup- 
ported  by  two  pf  his  Hayes,  he  foon  fell,  Allocated,  as  is  j%,  ^^ 
fuppofe4,  by  the  tbicknefs  of  the  air,  and  the  infupportable  $f  Pliny  thg 
fetich  of  fulphur.  His  body  was,  found  three  days  after,  tldtr. 
and  interred  by  his  nephew,  Pliny  the  younger,  who  was 
then  at  Mifenum,  and  narrowly  efcaped  the  fame  fate,  as 
he  himfelf  relays  in  his  Epiftles  *.  This  is  the  firft  erup- 
tion of  Mount  VefuviuS  we  find  mentioned  in  hiftory. 

In  the  courfe  pf  the  fame  year  Titus  aflumed  the  title  of  Jgric&Ufs 
emperor  with,  the  ufual  folemnity,  on  account  of  the  ad-  fee******* 
vantages  which  the  brave  Agricola  had  gained  in  Britain  £*?*'* 
during  hiafecpnd  campaign  in  that  ifland.  Next  year  Titus,    natu% 
nowconfuithe  eighth  time,  with  his  brother  Domitian, 
the  fercnth,  gave  many  remarkable  inftances  of  his  huma- 
nity and  generofity,  in  repairing,  at  his  own  expence,  the 
lofles  which  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  Campania  had  fuf-  Thus  rt- 
fere4  by  the  late  eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius.     He  fent  p**"  th 
into  Qampania  two  confulars,  with  large  fums,  to  be  em-  ij*m*P'fa 
ployed  in  rebuilding  the  cities  which  had  been  overturned ;  g^L^9f 
and  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  fufferers  the  goods  and  Mourn  F$- 
eiflates  of  fuch  as  bad  periflied  on  this  occafion,  and  left  no  fnvius, 
neirs ;  nay,  he  went  m  perfon  into  Campania,  and,  with 
his  own  haqd9  diftributed  immenfe  fums  among  thofe  who 
teemed  moft  worthy  of  his  companion  r.     While  he  was  in 
Campania  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  Rome,  which  lafted 
three  days,  and  reduced  to  aflies  a  great  many  private  and 
public  buildings,  the  library  of  Auguftus,  with  all  the  books 
lodged  in  it,  great  part  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  theatre  of 
Porapey.    Titus  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  calamity,  and  by  m 
than  he  haftened  to  the  city,  arid  publicly  declared,  that  fire  at 
the  whole  Jofe  mould  fall  upon  him  ;  and  that  he  would  Rom'\ 
repair  the  damage  fuffered  by  the  public.    He  pun&ually 
performed  his  promife ;  for  though  many  cities  and  fo- 
reign princes,  by  whom  he  was  no  lefs  beloved  than  by  the 
Romans,  offered  to  bear  their  (hare  in  the  expence,  he  could 
not  by  any  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  their  offers  ; 
but  chofe  rather  to  fell  even  the  ornaments  and  furniture  of 

*  Plin-  lib.  vL  tpift.  16,  »••  r  Suet.  cap.  f . 
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bis  own  palace  and  country-houfes,  in  order  to  raife  fliO- 

ney  to  defray  the  immenfe  charges  he  was  at  in  rebuilding 

the  temples,  the  public  edifices,  and  the  dwellings  of  pri- 

tate  people.    This  conflagration  was  followed  by  the  moft 

dreadful  plague  that  had  ever  raged  in  Rome.     IJioCaffius 

afcribes  its  rife  to  the  aflies  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  which  had 

covered  the  country  all  round  to  a  great  dlftance  ".  , 

Yr.  of  FI.      Titos  left  no  remedy  unattempted  to  abate  the  malignity 

»4*o«      of  the  diftemper ;  exerting,  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  care 

•****•*••  and  regard  of  a  prince,  all  the  tendernefs  and  compaffiorf 

*    '    *°*  of  a  father;  encouraging  the  diftreffed  multitude  with  his 

Wsg—d      edifts,  and  relieving  them  with  large  and  daily  bounties  *. 

nmtwredmr-  Towards  the  end  of  this  year  he  finished  the  famous  amphi- 

i*g  *&*        theatre,  which  is  elegantly  defcribed  by  Maftial b,  who  like* 

-fas,**.        w}fe  mentions  the  baths  that  were  finifhed  about  the  fame 

time(R).     The  emperor  Titus,  in  his  eighth  confulffiip, 

repaired  fome  ancient  aquedu&s,  and,  at  a  vaft  expence, 

paved  with  large  flones  the  road  from  Rome  to  Ariminum, 

crofs  the  Apennines,  where  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  not  far  from 

the  prefent  city  of  Foffombrone,  a  huge  rock  cut  through 

on  this  occafion c. 

The  next  confute  were  Sex.  Annius  Silvanusand  T.  Ah- 

nius  Verus  Pollio.     The  latter  is  by  fome  writers  fuppofed 

to  be  the  grandfather  of  the  emperor  M.  AureKus,  who 

was,  according  to  Capitolinus,  raifed  by  Vefpafian  to  the 

rank  of  a  patrician,  discharged  twice  the  office  of  conful, 

Nrwko-      and  governed  Rome  with  general  fatisf aft  ion.    This  year 

7***1***    l^c   fena*e>  n°t  out  of  flattery,  but  a  fenfe  of  gratitude, 

mTituu      conferred  new  honours  upon  Titus.     What  honours  theft 

were,  we  are  not  told ;  but  the  good  emperor  lived  not  to 

enjoy  them,  being  fuddenly  fnatched  away,  to  the  inex- 

preflible  grief  of  the  Roman  people.     Suetonius  tells  us, 

that  he  exhibited  certain  ftews  (during  which  he  feed  many 

tears  in  the  prefence  of  the  multitude),  and  retired,  as  foori 

*  Dio,  fib.  lxvi.  p.  756.        *  Ibid:  &  Stfet.  cap.  S.         b  Mart.  lib. 
£e  Spc6l.  Epigr.  1.  c  Onupb.  in  Fait.  p.  210.    Goltz.  p.  56. 

(R)  The  amphitheatre*    of  dedicated,  according  to  cuftaro, 

which  the  ftately  remains  are  that  noble  and  ftately  edifice, 

ftiU  to  be  feen,  had  been  begun  exhibited     mail      magnificent 

by  Vefpafian,  and  flood,  as  we  lhews,  which  laired  a  hundred 

learn  from  Dio  Caffius,  in  the  days,  and  raifed  the  fpirits  of 

midft  of  the   city,  though  its  the  people  ready  to  fink  under 

t uins  lie  in  the  outskirts  of  mo-  the  calamities  they  had  fufiered 

dern  Rome.    Titus,  when  he  (1). 

(1)  Dio,  p.  757,  Marc  Velfer.  Mdnument.  Auguft  Lapid.  35. 
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a*  tb«y  were  Over,  into  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  greatly 

K'evea,  becaufe  the  vittim,  while  he  was  facrjficing,  had 
>ken  loofe ;  and  a  dreadful  clap  of  fhuflder  had  been 
l^eard,  though  the  day  was  bright,  and  not  a  cloud  to  be 
feen.    The  firft  night  he  lay  ftyf:  pffcome,  he  was  feized  h  taken  ill, 
with  an  ardent  feytfr ;  but  neverthelefs  purfued  hfe  journey  and  leasts 
in  a  littery  being  ijefiroiis  to  end  his  days  in  the  fame  houfe  ^omi* 
where  W  father  died,    flaying  with  much  difficulty  reach* 
cd  Cutyliae,  his^paterpal  eftate,  he  expired  foon  after  his  Yr.  of  Fl. 
arrival^  on  tl$e  thirteenth  of  September,  in  the  forty-firft  A*t3,# 
year  of  bis  age,   after  having  reigned  two  years,   two  ^  eg  *" 
months,  atid  twenty  days,    He  far  excelled,  in  the  opinion     '    '    3'*  * 
pf  the  ancjf  jits,  all  his  predeceffors,  in  every  virtue  becom-  His  death. 
ing  a  prjnce ;  and  was  equalled  by  few  of  his  fucceflbrs* 
He  knew  no  purpofe  of  being  more  powerful  than  others,  H**Jk*m  • 
but  to  do  good  tp  all.    He  was  a  ftranger  to  parade  and  ra  ir* 
^dentation,  choofing  to  live  with  his  people  rather  as  a  fa- 
ther with  his  children,  than  a  prince  with  fubje&s;  whence 
be  was  defervedly  ftyled,  "  The  love  and  delight  of  human 
kind."    His  death  was  no  fooner  known,  than  a  general  Itumver* 
forrow,   an   univerfal   confternation  appeared  in  Rome,  fob *a* 
which  in  a  fliort  time  fpread  all  over  the  provinces,  to  the  ****** 
jnoft  diftant  bpuhds  pf  the  empire.    The  fenators,  with- 
out being  fummoned  according  to  cuftom,    haftened  to 
the  palace ;  and,  haying  caufed  the  doors  of  the  chapel, 
where  they  met,  to  be  (hut  for  a  time,  in  order  to  indulge 
their  grief,  they  opened  them  again,  and,  in  the  prefence 
pf  the  multitude)  heaped  more  praifes  upon  him  after  his 
death,  thari  they  had  ever  uttered  while  he  lived  amongft 
them;  a  plain  proof  of  the  fincerity  of  their  efteem  and 
affedion.     Domitian  caufed  him  to  be  ranked  among  the 
gods,  and  wa$  the  firft  who  paid  him  divine  honours ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  ftudied,  both  in  private  and  in  public,  to 
revile  his  memory,  and  lefTen  the  efteem  and  veneration 
which  all  orders  of  men  had  for  fo  worthy  and  deferving  & 
prince  V  Titus  left  only  one  daughter,  named  Julia  Sabina, 
of  whom  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  in  the  following 

Titus  was   fuceeeded  by  his  brother  Domitian,  who,  DmMem 
without  the  leaft  oppofition,  was  immediately  acknowleged  ff^fw* 
emperor,  notwithftanding  the  bad  opinion  which  many  en-  /J,^ 
tertairted  of  his  chafa&er.     He  was  borri  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  0£ober  of  the  year  5 1  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  his 
father  being  then  conful  ele&,  and  appointed  to  difcharge 
that  office  the  month  following.     He  pafled  his  youth  in 

d  Suet,  in  Domit. 
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great  poverty,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  a  pathic  to  Nerra, 
who  fucceeded  him,  for  hire,  and  likewife  to  one  Clodits* 
Follio,  formerly  praetor,  who  kept  a  note,  under  Domitian's 
own  hand,  by  which  he  bound  himfelf,  for  a  funt  of  money, 
to  comply,  when  required,  with  his  lewd  and  unnatural  de- 
fires.  H#did  not  apply  himfelf,  from  his  tender  years,  to 
the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  poetry,  eloquence,  or  any  ether  liberal 
art  or  fcience :  hence  in  alt  his  fpeeches  and  harangues  he 
His  $&tca-  availed  himfelf  of  the  eloquence  of  others.  He  took  great 
imv*  delight  in  archery,  in  which  he  was  fo  wonderfully  expert* 

that  he  was  frequently  feen  to  {hoot  a  great  number  of 
arrows  between  the  fingers  of  one  of  his  domeftics,  whom 
he  placed  at  a  great  diftance  with  his  hand  expanded,  telling 
before,  between  which  fingers  the  arrow  wc-ijld  pafs,  and 
never  miffing  his  aim.  He  was  naturally  crucj,  fufpicious, 
and  addicted  to  revenge ;  greedy  of  honours,  but  impa- 
tient of  the  leaft  toil  or  labour  ;  arTe&ed  the  reputation  of 
a  brave  commander,  but  carefully  avoided  expofing  himfelf 
to  any  danger.  Being  at  Rome  when  his  father  afFumed 
the  title  of  emperor,  Vitellius  placed  guards  about  him  * 
but  he  might  neverthelefs  have  eafily  efcaped,  feveral  mef- 
fengers  having,  by  various  difguifes  and  fhifts,  reached 
him  from  Antonius  Primus,  and  (hewed  him  from  what 
place  he  might  fly,  and  upon  what  fecurrty  depend  \  nay, 
even  thofe  who  guarded  him,  offered  themfelves  for  com-, 
pan  ions  of  his  flight;  but  he,  apprehending  from  thence, 
that  they  defigned  to  betray  him,  could  not  by  any  means 
be  prevailed  upon  to  make  his  efcape  '•  Upon  the  burning 
of  the  Capitol,  whither  he,  had  retired  with  his  uncle  Sahi- 
nus,  he  concealed  himfelf  in  the  room  of  one  of  the  mini- 
fters  of  the  temple  ;  and  next  morning  was  conveyed,  by 
his  frexdman,  beyond  the  Tiber,  in  the  difgirife  of  one  of 
the  priefts  of  His. 
hfalmttd  When  Primus  had  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  city,  and 
C*far.  all  apprehenfions  of  hoftility  had  ceafed,  he  difcovered  him- 
felf to  his  father's  generals  ;  and  was,  by  the  foldiere  - 
thronging  about  him,  faluted  Csefar ;  which  title  was  con- 
firmed to  him  the  day  following  by  the  fenate.  From  that 
time,  to  the  arrival  of  his  father,  he  bore  the  chief  autho- 
rity in  Rome;  but  gave  no  attention  to  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, abandoning  himfelf  to  all  manner  of  voluptuoufnefs, 
and  making  ufe  of  his  power  only  to  indulge  his  vicious  in- 
clinations with  more  liberty.  He  took  Domitia  Longina, 
the  daughter  of  the  famous  Domitius  Corbulo,  from  her 
hufband  L.  iElius  Lamia,  married  her,  and  had  a  fon  by 

•  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  iii.  cap.  59. 
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Vcr,  who  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  C*far,  But  didd  tn 
infant,  and  wa$,  by  Domitian,  ranked  among  the  gods f. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  father's  reign,  being  jealous  of  Hg  rtfofoes 
the  glory  which  his  brother  had  acquired  in  the  Jewifli  war,  <•  toad  *** 
he  refolvedtogo  into  Gaul,  and  take  upon  him  the  com-  *^f  £* 
mand  of  the  army  which  was  employed  againft  Civilis.  ^^ 
Mucianus  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  divert  him,  as  he 
was  unexperienced  in  military  affairs,  from  fuch  a  refolu- 
tion  :  but  Domitian  continuing  obftinately  determined  upon 
that  expedition,  Mucianus  refolved  to  attend  him,  in  order 
to  check  his  ardour;  left,  following  the  impetuofity  of  his 
age,  and  inftigated  by  evil  counfellors,  he  riiight  difconcert 
.au  meafures,  whether  for  peace  or  war.     After  many  pro* 
craftinations  and  delays,  they  both  fet  out  5  but  received,  be- 
fore they  reached  the  Alps,  advice  of  the  defeat  of  the  Tre- 
vcrians.    Upon  this  intelligence,  Mucianus  declared  his 
fentiments  freely.   He  obferved,  that  Domitian  would  pro- 
ceed with  an  ill  grace,  now  the  war  was  near  concluded, 
and  rob  another  of  the  whole  glory,      He  added,  that, 
were  the  empire  threatened  with  danger,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  emperor's  fon  to  venture  his  perfon  in  battle ; 
but  to  contend  with  the  Caninefates  and  Batavians,  was 
beneath  his  dignity.    "  Let  Domitian  (continued  he),  re- 
tire to  Lyons,  and  from  thence  difplay  the  power  and  for- 
tune of  the  empire  5  neither  engaging  in  fmall  hazards,  nor 
failing  to  meet  fuch  as  are  greater."    Thus  Mucianus  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  retire  to  Lyons.     From  this  city  Domi-  Hi  attempts 
tian  was  believed  to  have  tried,  by  fecret  emifiaries,  to  cor-  '•  corrupt 
nipt  the  fidelity  of  Cerealis ;  and  to  have  inquired,  whether  £*"*&*• 
he  would  commit  to  him  the  army  and  empire,  if  he  came 
in  perfon.     It  remained  uncertain  whether  he  meditated  a 
war  againft  his  father,  or  intended  to  arm  himfelf  againft 
his  brother  i  for  Cerealis  artfully  eluded  his  fuit,  as  that 
of  one  who,  with  a  childifh  fondnefs,  longed  for  things  to 
which  he  was  not  equal. 

Domitian,  perceiving  that  Cerealis  defpifed  his  youth, 
relinquiflied  all  fun&ions  of  government;   and,  burying  Retins, 
himfelf  in  folitude,  affe&ed  a  zeal  for  learning,  efpecially  andfeigms 
for  poetry;  in  order  to  conceal  his  ambition,  and  other  «fr*f/w 
paflions,  and  to  efcape  the  jealoufy  of  his  brothers.    While  JjJJSfji 
he  pretended  to  place  his  whole  delight  in  ftudy,  and  a 
fondnefs  for  folitude,  the  king  of  the  Parthians  having  de- 
manded fuccours  againft  the  Alani,  he  earneftly  intreated 
his  father  for  the  command  of  thofe  troops  ;  and,  when  he 
found  the  emperor  averfe  to  aflift  the  Parthians,  he  applied 

t  Suet.  cap.  iii.    Spanh,  p.  650.        «  Tacit.  Hift  lib.  iv.  cap.  86. 
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to  tie  etftern  princes,  foliciting  them  with  promifes  *&& 
prefeats  to  requeft  fupplies,  and  himfelf  to  lead  them.  Vet 
pafian  was  too  wfcll  acquainted  with  his  views  and  temper, 
Has  feme  to  tru^  ^m  w^  ****  command  bf  an  army*  Upon  the 
th§s%kts  of  death  of  His  father,  he  deliberated  a  long  time,  Whether  her 
ttwltifig.  fhould openly  revolt,  and  tempt  the  fidelity  of  the  prae- 
torian guards,  by  offering  them  a  larger  donative  than  his 
brother  had  promifed  them  5  but,  his  courage  failing  him, 
he  bore  no  other  title,  during  the  reign  of  Titus,  than  that 
of  Caefar  prince  of  the  Roman  youth ;  a  title  now  peculiar 
to  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  empire  K  His-  brother  no 
fooner  expired,  than  he^repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  prsfc- 
toriaa  guards,  and  was  there,  by  the  foldiery,  after  having 
promifed  them  the  ufual  donative,  faluted  emperor :  at  the 
feme  time  he  aflhmed,  as  appears  from  feveral  ancient  in- 
fcriptions,  all  the  other  titles  annexed  to  the  fovereignty, 
which  other  emperors  had  taken  fucceffively  *. 

Bomirian,  now  invefted  with  the  fovereign  power,  whit* 
he  had  long  and  impatiently  coveted,  performed  the  obfe- 
quies  of  the  deeeafed  emperor,  and  pronounced  his  funeral 
oration,  with  an  affe&ed  concern,  lamenting  the  lofs  of  a 
brother  fo  dear  to  him,  and  by  whom  he  was  fo  tenderly 
beloved :  but  that  his  grief  was  only  affe&ed,  he  foon  made 
He  reviles    appear,  by  publicly  reviling  the  memory  of  that  excellent 
the  memory  prince,  by  cenfuring  his  conduct,  and  perfecuting  all  thofe 
9/ his  bro-    whom  he  had  diftingutfhed  with  particular  marks  of  his  fa- 
ther.  vour .  ^e  0pen]y  declared  in  the  fenate,'  that  both  his  father 

and  brother  were  indebted  to  him  for  the  empire  ;  and  that 
His  con-  they  had  only  reftored  what  was  his  own  gift :  however,  in 
du8  in  the  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  ftudied  to  gain  the  affe£Hons 
begtnmng  0f  his  people,  by  a  conduft  worthy  of  a  great  prince,  dif- 
reign.  &u*fing  his  vices,   and  affe£Hng  the  Oppofite  virtues :  he 

fhewed  fuch  an  abhorrence  to  all  manner  of  cruelty,  that 
he  once  refolved,  by  an  exprefs  edift,  to  forbid  the  facri- 
ficing  of  oxen,  or  any  living  creature :  he  was  fo  far  from 
betraying  any  inclination  to  avarice,  that  he  gave  daily  in- 
ftances  of  a  temper  princely  and  munificent,  prefenting  his 
officers  and  minifters  with  large  fums,  in  order  to  raife 
them  above,  the  temptation  of  accumulating  wealth  by  me- 
thods fordid  and  mean  :  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  fuch  inheritances  as  were  left  him  by  perfons  who 
had  children  ;  and  becaufe  one  Rufcius  Sqpio,  by  his  wilt, 
obliged  his  heir  to  pay  a  certain  fum  to  every  new  fenator, 
he  declared  the  will  void,  and  would  not  fuffer  'it  to  be 
exeQuted  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  children.     All  debts 

fc-Suftt,  cap,  *»    Onuph.  in  Fa  ft.  p.  uo.  *  Idem.  ibid. 
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*t*W  fern  7f4r»  faff&ag,  which  were  ogjiig  to  the  fxcfce* 
qner*  he  freeiy  remitted ;  and,  after  the  divifion  of  lands 
amQagft  the  vefe&aae*  reftored  the  remainder  to  the  ancient 
proprietor?*  thong)*  he  might,  after  the  example  of  other 
apapfrw,  W^  appropriated  it  to  himfelf:  be  forbad,  on 
pawa  of  bwifcraent,  all  the  officers  of  the  treafury  to  fue 
for  <fcbt*tbat  were  not  clear  and  undoubted k;  he  con** 
finned  at  once  all  the  grants  made  by  his  predeeefibrs,  in* 
created  the  pay  of  the  foldiers,  and  finiihed,  at  an  immenfe 
charge,  all  the  public  buildings,  which  had  been  begun  by 
Tiua, 

Pintarqh  affirms  that  he  expended  above  twelve  thoufand  HisMmp*. 
tateatain  gibUng  the  Capitol  only;  and  that  neverthelefe /«""*«« 
each  te»U  and  gallery  of  his  own  palace  far  excelled  that  mm~u 
(lately  tenuis  in  magnificence  *,    To  the]  ancient  edifices,        **  * 
which  he  eilher  repaired  or  built,  he  added  an  incredible 
nun*ber  of  new  ftru&ures  \  having  a  great  paffion  for  builds 
*Pg»  wd  fceming  defirous,  as  Plutarch  exprefies  it,  to 
change  every  thing  into  (tones  and  gold.    He  was  affiduoua 
and  impartial  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  j  punilhed,. 
with  the  nfmoft  feverity,  fuch  judges  as  were  convi&ed  o£ 
having  received  bribes  >  and  kept  the  magiftrates  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  tho^overnors  of  the  provinces,  in  fuch  awe,  that 
they  were  never  known  to  behave  with  fo  much  re&itude 
as  in  his  time.    Though  after  his  acceflion  to  the  empire 
he  neglected  all  kinds  of  literature,  ^nd  was  never  known 
tp  have  perufed  any  book,  except  the  Memoirs  of  Tiberius, 

Jet  he  repaired  the  libraries  which  had  been  burnt  in  his  Repmrt 
rother's  reign;  procuring  copfes^of  fuch  as  had  been  con-  *£f  P*M* 
fumed  in  the  flames,  and  fept  perfons  to  Alexandria,  to  **r4Wiw 
tranferihe  thofe  that  were  lodged,  in  chat  famous  library. 
Authors  obferve,  as  a  thing  very  remarkable  in  Domitian, 
that,  in  the  heginning  of  his  reign,  he  ufed  to  retire  every 
day,  for  fame  time,  into  his  room,  where  his  whole  em- 
ployment was.  to  catch  flies,  and  pierce  them  with  a  {harp  ' 
bodkin  ;.  which  cuftom  gave  occafion   to  Vibius  Prifcus, 
when  he  was  afked,  whether"  any  body  was  with  the  em- 
peror, to  anfwer  pleafantly,  €t  Not  fo  much  as  a  flym." 

Dornirian,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  took  upon  him 
the  oonfular  dignity ;  and  chofe  for  his  colleague  Titus  Ra- 
dius Sabinus,  his  coufin-german,  the  fon  of  Flavius  Sa- 
binus,  governor  of  Rome,  who  was  murdered  in  the  reign 
of  Vitellius.  The  emperor  refigned  the  fafces  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  January ;  hut  to  whom,  we  are  no  where  told ; 

*  Suet.  cap.  9.  1  Pluti  Vit,  Public.  m  Aur.  Via.  Dio, 

lib*  Ixvii.  p.  766. 
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and  affumcd  the  title  of  cenfor  *  which  oflice  he  dlfch&ged 
v  with  great  reputation,  reftraining,  by  federal  cdt&s*  the  -&* 
centioufnefs  which  generally  prevailed  amongft  all  ranks  of 
EnaSsfo*  men.    He  ena&ed  fefrete  laws  againft  the  authors  of  fuch 
^"hLfam*  w"t*a88  a8  rfcfle£ied  6n  perfons  of  diftiri&iori  %  degraded 
laws!        thc  fenator  Caeciiius  Rufinus,  for  no  othef  feafon  than  be* 
caufe  he  took  great  delight  in  dancing.     Such  women  as 
led  fcandalous  lives,  he  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  being 
carried  in  litters,  and  declared  them  incapable  of  enjoying 
legacies  or  inheritances  :  he  ftruck  a  Roman  knight  out  of 
the  lift  of  judges,  for  taking  his  wife  again,  after  he  had 
divorced  her  for  adultery :  one  of  his  freedmefft  having 
erefted  a  monument  for  his  fon,  with  the  Hones  which  were 
defigned  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  he  caufed 
it  to  be  demolifhed,-and  the  bones  and  aihes  of  the  de- 
ceafed  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea ;  he  would  not  fuffer  die 
comedians  to  aft  on  the  public  ftage ;  but  confined  them  to 
private  houfes  and  gardens :  many  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
convicted  of  adultery,  he  puniihed  with  death  n.    Thefe 
regulations,  and  afts  of  juftice,  were  received  with  great 
Puts  Fia*    fatisfa&ion  *  but  the  death  of  Flavius  Sabinus,  which  hap- 
vtus^Sabi-  pCncd  in  the  end  of  this,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following 
death.        Jezr*  occafioned  a  univerfal  dread  in  the  city^  for  the  em- 
peror, without  any  regard  to  his  own  blood,  caufed  him  to 
be  affaflinated,  becaufe  the  public  crier  had,  by  miftake,  in- 
ftead  of  conful,  proclaimed  him  emperor  in  the  aflembly  of 
the  people  °.    Sabinus  had  married  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Titus ;  which  marriage  proved  the  fource  of 
Domitian's  jealoiuy.  f 

Yr  of  FI.  Domitian,  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  undertook  an 
A  D.3li  expedition  againft  the  Cattans,  whom  Tacitus  defcribes  as 
tf.  C.  833.  Ae  moft  warlike  nation  in  Germany,    The  emperor  at- 

— .  tacked  them  without  the  leaft  provocation,  and  while  tbey 

Domitian     were  unprepared  for  war,  laid  wafte  part  of  their  country, 

«//^*i  tht  took  a  fmall  number  of  peafants  prifoners,  and  then,  upon 

Mdfirhis  advicc  that  tbc  enemy  were  collefting  their  forces,  re- 

mock-*vk-    turned  to  Rome  with  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  a  cora- 

tory  is  ho. '  queror.    The  fenate,  for  this  pretended  viftory,  decreed 

noured        him  a  triumph ;  in  which  were  led  before  bis  chariot  great 

3J***  numbers  of  flaves,  by  him  bought,  and  attired  like  Gcr- 

?  '         mans.     On  occafion  of  this  mock-viftory  he  promifed  to 

increafe  the  pay  of  the  foldiers  j  but  not  having  a  fufficient 

fum  to  difcharge  his  promife,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuppiy 

bis  other  extravagances,  he  foon  after  betook  bimfelf  to 

»  Suet.  cap.  7,  8.    Plin.  Panegyr.    Zonar,  p.  197.  •  Suet, 
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tiffiii&ttier  of  rapine  and  violence.  From  thfe  rime  Domi- 
Sfcirf  conffantly  wore  in  the  fenate,  and  at  all  public  affem- 
fifigs,  the  triumphal  robe  '. 

In.  the*  ifcean  time  Agricola,  having  entirely  reduced  Bri-  4f**r?tf 
tain,  acquainted  Domitian,  by  letters,  with  the  fuccefs  that  *"'**• 
had  attended  his  arms  in  that  country.  Few  things  of  con* 
fequ'Crice  had  been  tranfa&ted  in  Britain,  fince  the  admi- 
ilifliratiort  df  Suetonius  Paulinus.  Petronius  Turpilianusi 
W"ho  fticeeeded  him  in  that  government,  did  not  hazard 
any  new  eitterpfize ;  and*  his  ina&ivity  was  imitated  by  his 
fucceflbr  Trebellius  Maximus,  who  being  unftilled  in  war; 
and  naturally  indolent,  thought  of  nothing  but  the  prefer- 
f^tion  of  the  public,  tranquility.  The  only  interruption  he 
tnet  wit*,  was  a  mutiny  or  the  twentieth  legion,  encouraged 
By  its  leader  Rofcius  Coelius,  who  defpifed  the  propraetors 
pacific  difpofition.  Maximus  was  obliged  to  compound? ' 
matters  with  the  mutineers,  who  allowed  him  to  maintain 
the  fiiadow  of  authority  till  the  latter  end  of  Nero's  reign, 
when  the  auxiliary  cohorts  and  cavalry  revolting  under  the 
aufpices  of  Coelius,  he  quitted  Britain,  and  fled  for  pro- 
tection to  Vitellius,  who  had  aflumed  the  purple  in  Ger- 
many. .  As  fodn  as  this  new  emperor  was  eftablifhed  at 
Rome,  he  gave  the  Command  of  the  forces  in  Britain  to 
Vi&iusBofanus,  who  governed  the  province  With  great  le* 
nity ;  but  hi£  fucceflbr,  Petilius  Cerealis,  performed  a  num- 
ber of  exploits,  as  we  have  feen  above:  when  he  was  re- 
Called,  the  government  of  Britain  devolved1  to  Julius  Fron- 
tinus,  Who  acquired  equal  glory  in  fubduing  the  fierce  Si- 
lures,  rendered  almoft  invincible  by  their  courage  and  the 
nature  of  their  fituation.  It  was  in  the  room  of  this  brave 
general,  fo  famous  for  his  book  on  ftratagems,  that  Agricola 
was  fent  to  command  in  Britain,  where  he  arrived  about 
midfummer.  Underftanding  that  the  Ordovices,  a  people 
of  Nbrtii  Wales,  had  juft  furprifed  and  cut  off  a  body  of 
Roman  horfe  that  guarded  their  frontiers,  he  forthwith  af- 
fembled  the  forces  that  were  neareft,  and  marched  againfl! 
the  enemy,  whom  he  defeated,  and  indeed  almoft  exter- 
minated. After  this  exploit,  he  fwam  his  horfe  over  fo  the 
iflfe  of  Mbna,  or  Anglefey,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were'  AgrtcoU 
fo  intimidated  by  this  bold  meafure,  that  they  immediately  i^V!r,r 
fubmitted,  arid  fued  for  peace.  Anlufa 

Agricola  fpent  the  winter  in  rectifying  the  diforders  that     *  JJ% 
had  crept  into  the  adminiftration  ot  the  province ;  in  re- 
forming the  foldiery,  and  improving  the  difciplirie  of  the 
army.    He  prevented  extortion*  appointed'  magiftrates  o£ 
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approved  integrity,  and  by  hi*  mild  and  equitable  govern* 
ment  maintained  the  province  in  peace  and  abundance;  fo 
that  the  Britons  had  caufe  to  rejoice,  when,  upon  the  death 
of  Vefpafian,  his  fon  Titus  confirmed  Agricola  in  his 
command.  In  the  beginning  of  fummer  he  took  the  field 
again,  directing  his  march  northward,  where  he  fubdued 
the  Otodini  of  Northumberland,  who  had  not  yet  fubmitted 
to  the  Romans  *,  and  fecured  his  conquefts  with  a  chain  of 
forts,  in  which  he  left  garrifons,  with  dire&ions  to  fuftain 
one  another  in  cafe  .they  (hould  be  attacked  in  the  winter. 
The  fevere  feafon  of  the  year  he  employed  in  civilizing  the 
natives,  who,  charmed  by  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  be- 
gan to  be  enamoured  of  the  Roman  arts  and  magnificence, 
which  they  now  imitated  with  furprifing  emulation.  They 
raifed  ftately  temples,  porticos, .and  public  edifices;  they 
learned  and  fpoke  the  Latin  language ;  they  put  on  the  Ro- 
man toga,  and  looked  upon  that  as  a  mark  of  politenefs, 
which  was,  in  effeft,  the  badge  of  their  flavery.  In  tbefe 
improvements  they  were  encouraged  and  affifted  by  Agri- 
cola,  who,  in  his  intercourfe  with  their  chiefs  and  princes, 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life.  He  had  already  fecured  their  efteem  and  confi- 
dence, by  inlifting  their  vaffals  in  the  auxiliary  cohort?,  and 
giving  the  command  of  them  to  Britifli  officers*  He  now 
perfuaded  them  to  build  houfes  more  fuitable  to  the  dignity 
of  their  birth,  than  thofe  contemptible  cabins  in  which  they 
refided :  he  even  furnifhed  them  with  the  means  to  make 
thefe  improvements,  and  gave  their  fons  a  Roman  educa- 
tion at  his  own  expence.  In  his  third  campaign,  he  pene- 
trated into  the  country  now  called  Scotland,  where  at  firft 
he  met  with  no  refiftance,  and  built  forts  fo  judicioufly  fi- 
tuated,  and  fo  faithfully  maintained,  that  not  one  of  them 
was  ever  taken,  abandoned,  or  betrayed.  The  fucceeding 
year  he  employed  in  extending  his  conquefts.  He  drove 
the  enemy  to  the  weftern  extremities  of  the  ifland,  and  for- 
tified the  ifthmus  between  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde  with 
a  chain  of  caftles,  by  which  the  natives  were  excluded  from 
the  Roman  fettlements,  and  as  it  were  confined  within  the 
limits  of  another  ifland.  In  his  fifth  campaign,  he  em- 
barked on  board  of  a  fleet  equipped  for  conquer!  and  difco- 
very,  failed  along  the  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland,  made  de- 
fcents  in  feveral  places,  and  in  repeated  engagements  de- 
feated the  tribes  who  ventured  to  oppofe  his  progrefs.  On 
his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  quartered  his  troops  in 
the  part  of  Britain  which  lies  oppofite  to  Ireland,  with  a 
view  to  invade  that  ifland,  which  he  hoped  to  conquer  with 
a  very  moderate  force,  in  confequence  of  the  information 
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herhad  received  from  an  Irifli  chief,  who  having  been  ex* 
pelled  from  his  own  country*  fled  for  refuge  to  Agricola : 
but  he  was  prevented  from  executing  this  project  by  the 
envy  and  jealoufy  of  Domitian,  who  had  by  this  time  fuc- 
ceeded  Titus  on  the  imperial  throne.,   Mean  while,  in  the 
fixth  campaign,  he  refolved  tot penetrate  to  the  very  northern 
extremity  of  the  ifland,  having  received  advice,  that  the  na- 
tions on  the  other  fide  of  the  Forth  were  in  commotion. 
The  Britons  of  that  country,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Caledonians,  had  aflembled  a  vaft  multitude  in  arms,  to 
drijmte  his  paflTage  :  neverthelefs  he  put  his  troops  in  mo- 
tion, and  ordered  his  fleet  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of 
his  army  along  the  fhore.    He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  okaius* 
he  learned  from  fome  prifoners,  that  the  enemy  intended  viBory 
to  make  an  irruption  into  the  Lowlands,  with  feveral  dif-  *w  ski 
tinft  armies,  in  order  to  attack  the  Roman  fettlements.    In  cd*** 
confequence  of  this  advice,  he  divided  his  forces  into  three  mmu 
diftin£t  bodies,  that  he  might  not  be  furrounded  by  their 
numbers,  or  circumvented  by  their  fuperior  knowlege  of 
the  country.     The  Britons  no  fooner  underftood  this  difpo- 
fition,  than  they  joined  their  troops  again  with  incredible 
difpatch,  furprifed  in  the  night  the  ninth  legion,  which  lay 
at  a  diftance  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  break- 
ing into  the  camp,  made  a  considerable  carnage.    Agri- 
cola,  apprifed  of  this  attack,  immediately  detached  his  ca-  ' 
valry  to  fuftain  the  legion,  and  amufe  the  enemy  ^until  the 
infantry  mould  arrive.     When  the  day  broke,  the  Britons 
perceived  the  fuccours  advancing,  and  would  have  gladly 
retired ;  but,  as  they  were  now  engaged  in  front  and  rear, 
they  found  themfelves  obliged  to  maintain  the  battle,  which 
was  fought  for  fome  time  with  equal  obftinacy  on  both 
fides;  till  at  laft  the  arms  and  difcipline  of  the  Romans  pre- 
vailing, the  Caledonians  fled  for  fhelter  to  their  mountains, 
woods,  and  morafles.     They,  were  not,  however,  fo  much 
difcouraged  by  this  defeat,  but  that  they  refolved  to  ven- 
ture another  battle.     With  this  view  they  reinforced  their 
army,  and  fent  their  wives  and  children  into  places  of  fe- 
curity ;  but  nothing  farther  was  attempted  on  either  fide 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  feafon.     In  the  fuccced- 
mg  fpring,  Agricola  ordered  his  navy  to  alarm  the  coaft, 
while  he  himfelf  taking  the  field  again,  began  his  march  to 
the  Grampian  Hills,  a  high  ridge  of  mountains  that  di- 
vides Scotland  nearly  into  two  equal  parts.   There  he  found 
the  enemy  waiting  to  receive  him,  under  the  command  of 
their  prince  Galgacus,  who  had  taken  every  precaution  in 
his  power  to  render  this  their  laft  ftand  fuccefsful.    Taci- 
tus gives  us  to  undtrftaod,  that  id  a  pathetic  fpeech  to  his 
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getjple  lie  reprefented,  that,  fituatcd  as  they  were  at  At 
extremity  <*f  the  ifland,  they  had  no  refource  but  their  cou- 
rage, and  that  victory  alone  could  fave  them  from  eternal 
bondage.     Agricola  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  fo 
as  that  the  confederates  fhould  bear  the  firft  fhock  of  die 
enemy's  attack,  and  the  legions,  which  were  pofted  in  the 
rear,  be  ready  to  fupport  them,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  over- 
powered.   This  difpoOtion  being  made,  he  harangued  the 
troops,  reminding  them  of  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms, 
reprefenting,  that  this  day  would,  in  all  probability,  ter- 
minate their  labours ;  and  that  the  enemy,  who  now  offered 
them  battle,  were  no  other  than  the  fugitives  of  thofe  na- 
tions which  they  had  already  conquered.     Galgacus  had 
occupied  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  while  his  cavalry  fkirted  the 
plain,  with  the  chariots  in  the  front  of  the  line,  his  whole 
army  amounting  to  above  thirty  thoufand  men.    The  Ro- 
man general,  being  greatly  inferior  in  number,  extended 
his  firft  line  to  the  right  and  left,  that  he  might  not  be  out- 
flanked by  fuch  a  multitude ;  and  alighting  from  his  horfe, 
pofted  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  legions.    The  battle  be- 
gan with  fhowers  of  darts  and  javelins,  which  did  but  little 
execution  on  either  fide  :  but  Agricola,  fenfible  how  little 
the  fmall  targets  and  long  pointlefs  fwords  of  the  Britons 
would  avail  in  a  clofe  engagement  againft  troops  armed  in 
the  Roman  manner,  detached  four  cohorts  of  Bataviana  and 
Tungrians  to  charge  them  fword  in  hand.  Thefe  rufhing  for- 
wards into  clofe  fight,  with  their  long' bucklers,  and  wort, 
pointed  fwords,  employed  them  againft  the  naked  bodies  of 
the  Caledonians,  with  fuch  effect,  that  great  numbers  fell, 
TAiir  total  and  the  reft  were  thrown  into  confufi  on,  which  was  encreafed 
deftat  utf    fey  their  chariots,  rendered  ufelefs  on  this  uneven  ground. 
dtr  Gal-     ike  firft  line  of  the  Romans  profiting  by  this  diforder,  ad- 
g*au*         vanced  to  the  attack,  and  falling  among  them  with  great 
impetuofity,  a  terrible  flaughter  enfued.    Neverthelefs,  die 
Britons,  who  were  drawn  up  omthe  brow  of  the  hilU  made 
a  motion  to  attack  the  Romans,  by  this  time  difperfed  in 
purfuit  of  thofe  they  had  already  routed :  but  Agricola  per- 
ceiving their  defign,  ordered  part  of  his  cavalry  to  advance, 
and  keep  them  in  awe,  and  the  reft  of  his  troops  in  the 
mean  time  completed  the  victory.    The  wings  now  clof- 
ing,  flanked  the  enemy  on  each  fide,  and  the  carnage  and 
confufion  were  redoubled.    They  endeavoured  to  fly ;   but 
finding  themfelves  inclofed,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
ruftied  upon  the  fwords  of  the  Romans.    The  ground  was 
ftrewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying,  and  over- 
flowed with  blood.    Yet  even  in  this  extremity,  the  Bri* 
tons  exhibited  repealed  proofs  of  courage  and  rccolle&iom 
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As  *hey  were  repulfed  into  the  neighbouring  woods,  they 
rallied  in  fmall  bodies,  and  fell  upon  thofe  who  were  too 
eager  in  the  purfuit.    They  made  leveral  eflbrts  of  this  «*> 
ture,  and  killed  a  good  number  of  their  enemies  5  till  at 
length  Galgacus  finding  it  impoffible  to  reftore  the  battle. 
retired  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  leaving  ten  thouftnd    % 
killed  or  wounded  on  the  field.     Agricola  did  not  think 
proper  to  purfue  a  fcattered  enemy  through  mountains, 
tens,  and  woods,  to  which  he  was  a  ftranger  j  but  the  fum- 
mer  being  far  advanced,  he  marched  back  into  Angus,  in- 
habited by  the  Horefti,  who  immediately  fubmitted,  and 
delivered  hoftages.    Here  he  dtftributed  his  army  into  win- 
ter quarters,  after  he  had  embarked  a  body  of  troops  on 
board  of  the  fleet,  the  commander  of  which  had  orders  to 
furround  the  whole  coaft  of  Britain.     He  accordingly  fleer-  Tk*  Roman 
ed  northwards,  fubdued  the  Orkneys,  and  having  made  a  fl'ttfailt 
tour  of  the  whole  ifland,  arrived  fate  in  the  port  of  Sand-  ******* 
wich*.  •  m  f£* 

The  account  of  thefe  fuccefie6  which  Agricola  fent  to 
Jlome,  was  plain  and  modeft,  without  oftentation  or  pomp. 
The  emperor  received  it  with  joy  in  his  countenance,  but  DomitianU 
with  anguifh  in  his  heart ;  being  well  apprifed,  that  his  late  fiung  nvith 
pretended  triumph  over  the  Germans  was  held  in  public  tnVJ  **  *** 
derifion ;  whereas  now,  a  true  and  important  vi&ory,  gain-  nJw'°JL> 
ed  by  the  (laughter  of  fo  many  thoufands  of  the  enemy,  was  JZqlg*,' 
every-where  founded"  by  the  voice  of  fame,  and  received 
with  univerfal  applaufe.    He  could  not  endure,  that  the  / 

name  of  a  private  man  fhould  be  exalted  above  that  of  the 
prince ;  to  the  emperor  alone,  he  thought,  properly  apper-  ' 
tained  the  glory  and  renown  of  being  a  great  general.  Tor- 
tured with  thefe  anxious  thoughts,  and  indulging  his  hu- 
mour of  being  {hut  up  in  fecret,  a  certain  indication  that 
he  wa6  meditating  fome  bloody  defign,  he  at  laft  judged  it 
the  beft  courfe,  upon  this  occafion,  to  fmother  his  refent- 
ment,  till  the  fame  of  thefe  conquefts,  and  the  affection  of 
the  army  to  Agricola,  were  in  fome  degree  abated. 

He  therefore  procured  him  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  for  the  ret  ea*res 
triumphal  ornaments,  and  a  ftatue  crowned  with  laurel ;  J****4** 
heightening  thefe  honours  with  many  expreffions  full  of  j^JJJJJjJJ 
efteem  and  refpeft  :  but  in  the  mean  time  he  refolved  to  u  £™ 
recall  him  j  and  that  this  ftcp  might  not  be  afcribed  to  jea- 
Joufr,  or  envy,  he  caufed  a  report  to  be  fpread  abroad,  that  fit  walls 
.  Agricola  Ihould  have  the  province  of  Syria,  then  vacant  by  L^ 
the  death  of  Atilius  Rufus.  Agricola  leaving  the  province 
of  Britain,  fettled  in  peace  and  tranquility,  to  his  fucceffor, 
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croflcd  the  Channel  in  his  return  to  Rome.    To  avoid  all 
popular  diftin&ion,  and  concourfe,  he  entered  the  city  by 
night,  and  repaired,  as  he  was  dire&ed,  to  the  palace  ; 
where  the  emperor  received  him  with  a  cold  embrace,  but 
fpoke  not  a  word :  then  he  m^xed  undiftinguiflied  amongft 
the  crowd  of  courtiers. 
Agricda         From  this  time  he  re0gned  hiinfelf  entirely  to  ina&ivity 
bads  a  r#-   and  repofe.     la  his  drefs.he  was  modeft  j  in  his  converfa- 
tirtdltfi.     tjon  agable  and  free,  and  never  accompanied  by  more  than 
one  or  at  mofl:  two  of  his  friends ;  infomuch  that  mapy, 
/  efpecially  fuch  as  judge  of  great  men  from  their  retinue  and 

parade*  when  they  beheld  and  obferved  Agricola,  could 
not  cpnpeive  whence  proceeded  his  extraordinary  fame  ; 
/  and  indeed  few  there  were,  who  could  account  for  the  mo- 

tives of  his  conduct.  Notwithstanding  his  retired  life,  he 
was  frequently  accufcd  in  his  abfence  before  Domjdan,  and 
as  often  in  his  abfence  acquitted.  What  threatened  his 
life  was  no  crime  of  his,  nor  cornplaint  pf  any  perfon  for 
injuries  received,  nor  any  thing  elfe,  except  the  ^glorious 
chara&er  of  the  man,  an4  the  perverfe  difpofition  of  the 
emperor,  hating  all  excellence  and  every  virtue.  With 
thefe  caufes  concurred  the  word;  fort  of  enemies,  fuch  as 
extolled  him,  in  order  to  deftroy  him.  Befides,  fuch  times 
afterwards  enfued,  as  would  not  fuffer  the  name,  of  Agri- 
cola  to  remain  unmentioned  5  fo  that  he  was  in  conftant 
danger  of  being  facrificed  to  the  jealoufy  of  the  emperor, 
but  ncverthelefs  liyed  nine  yea,rs  after  his  laft  return  trom 
Britain  r. 

Cariomems,  king  pf  the  Cherufcans,  a  German  nation, 
beigg  expelled  by  the  Cattans,  becaufe  he  had  fubmitted, 
and  delivered  hoftages  to  the  Romans,  had  recourfe  to  Do* 
mitian  for  affiftance.  But  the  emperor,  unwilling  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  that  fierce  nation,  contented  himfelf  with 
conveying  to  his  friend  and  ally  a  fum  of  money,  inft^ad  of 
troops,  which,  he  faid,  he  could  not  at  that  jun&ure  well 
fpare  *.  About  the  fame  time  one  Ganda,  a  German  vir- 
gin and  prophetefs,  revered  iri  Germanv  as  a  deity,  arrived 
at  Romej  and,  beingkindly  received  by  Domitian,  afterfome 
private  conferences  with  him,  returned  to  her  own  country. 
In  the  year  following  Domitian  was  conful  the  eleventh 
time ;  and  had  for  his  colleague  one  Fulvius,  whom  Onu~ 
phrius  takes  to  be  T.  Aurelius  Fulvius,  or  Fulvus,  the  grand- 
father of  Tijtus  Antoninus.  He  was  a  native  of  Nifmes, 
twice  conful,  and  governor  of  Rome.  This  year  Dorqitian 
took  the  title  of  emperor  four  times ;  but  for  what  victories 

'  Tacit.  Vit.  Agrie.  cap.  38—4*,  •  Dio,  lib.  htvii  p.  760. 
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i  <fo  not  find  recorded*    We  read  indeed  in  Dio  Caffius, 
"  that  the  Suevians  and  Lygians,  whom  that  writer  places  in 
Meefia^  folicited  Domitian  for  fuccours,  who  fent  them 
only  axi  hundred  hbrfemen  5  an  inftance  of  contempt  which 
fo  provoked  the  Suevians,  that  joining  the  Iazygians,  a  peo-  YkiSm+i* 
pie  of  Sarmatia,  they  advanced,  with  a  defign  to  pafs  the  **  **** 
Danube,  and  lav  wafte  the  Roman  territories.    Dio  Caffius  %t?J£m** 
does  not  acquaint  us  with  the  iffue  of  this  bold  undertak-  ,W| 

ing ;  but  Tacitus,  having  told  us  in  one  place,  that  the  Sar- 
matians  and  Suevians  entered  into  an  alliance  againft 
Rome  %  adds  in  another,  that  foon  after  the  return  of  Agri- 
cola  from  Britain,  the  Romans  loft  Several  armies  in  Media, 
in  Dacia,  in  Germany,  and  in  Pannonia,  entirely  through 
the  bad  condu&  of  their  generals.  From  different  medals  it 
appears,  that  Domitian  returned  this  year  to  Rome  from 
fome  expedition,  of  which  not  the  leaft  mention  is  made  by 
the  hiftorians :  perhaps  he  marched  in  perfon  againft  the 
Suevians  and  Iazygians  |  at  leaft  feveral  medals  were  ftamp- 
ed  this  year,  in  memory  of  a  fignal  vi£tory,  real,  or  pre- 
tended, gained  over  the  Germans  \ 

The  emperor,  after  his  return  to  Rome,  abandoning  him-  Dmitum 
felf  to  all  manner  of  cruelty,  caufed  the  nativity  to  be  call  /«"  «*9 
of  all  the  illuftrious  perfons  in  the  city,  and  put  fuch  of  %fj[£Zf 
them  to  death  as  the  aftrologers  laid  were  deftined  to  the  ^^ 
empire.    Metius  Pompofianus,  againft  whom  fome  ill-de- 
figning  perfons  had,  on  the  fame  account,  endeavoured  in 
vain  to.ftir  up  the  emperor  Vefpafian,  was  on  this  occafion 
banilhed  Italy,  and  confined  to  the  ifland  of  Corfica ;  where 
he  was  foon  after,  by  Domitian's  order,  aflaffinated.  Nerva, 
who  fucceeded  him  in  the  empire,  would  have  fufiercd  the 
fame  fate,  had  not  an  aftrologer  aflured  the  emperor,  that 
he  had  no  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  Nerva,  who  could  not  live 
many  days.    He  now  encouraged  informers,  though  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  treated  them  with  great  fc- 
verity,  and  folemnly  declared,  that  he  would  never  attend 
to  their  acenfations. 

Authors  obferve,  that  in  the  courfe  of  this  year  multi- 
tudes of  fenators  and  knights  were  accufed  of  treafon ;  and 
either  fentenced  to  death  by  the  fenate,  or  ordered  by  Do- 
mitian to  difpatch  themfelves.  Of  thefe  the  moft  illuftri- 
ous was  JElius  Lamia,  whom  he  caufed  to  be  publicly  exe- 
cuted only  for  a  jeft ;  for  the  emperor,  who,  as  we  have 
obferved  above,  had  taken  away  his  wife,  commending  one 

t  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  i.  cap.  *.  m  Vide  Birsg.   Nuroifm.  p.  134.     , 
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fyti*  vfathwbMfwaBfii,  *  Yet,i4aaJ  *  ntffthe  fifcz«fcj» 
Civicus  Cerealis  was  murdered  during  his  p*oconfuiftiip  «f 
A£s»  w  nceteace  that  he  defigped  to  raife  disturbance  » 
the  ftate,  W  in  xsealit  y  becaufe  he  had  accepted  the  govern- 
ment of  AGa,  which  had  fallen  to  him  by  lot  Hence  Ajgii- 
cob,  whew  the  pjpconfnlflup  of  A£*  or  Africa  jcame  to  tuna 
by  the  fame  determination,  declined  the  .empUxymjent,  as| 
prefented  a  petition  to  the  emperor*  heggtag  to  he  e*£*fe4. 
Domitian  apt  only  granted  bis  requcft,  hut  fuiFered  frim- 
felf  to  he,  on  that  account,  presented  with  formal  thanks* 
Neither  to  Agricola  did  he  give  the  falary  which  was  ufn- 
ally  paid  to  procoafuls,     Sahrius  Goeciaaus  was  executed 
for  cdebcatuig  the  birth-day  of  the  emperor  Ojtho,  who 
was  his  uncle  by  the  father's  fide  $  JSaUnftius  jLueuUua*  who 
had  fucceeded  Agricola  is  the  government  of  JJritai©,  was 
condemned  for  fuffcring  a  new  kind  of  lances  to  be  called 
$&er  his  own  name ;  Junius  BLufticu*  died  for  puUiihing  a 
writing  in  commendation  of  the  celebrated  Thrafes*  and 
Helvidius  Prifcus;   Mateoms,  9  fenowned  pbUofophex, 
fuffered  death  for  having  declaimed  in  puiUic  agaieft  tyran- 
ny and  tyrants.    All  the  profeflbrs  of  philosophy,  and  eyery 
liberal  Science,  fays  Tackus,  were  expelled,  and  driven  intQ 
exile;  and  that  nothing  which  was  worthy  ai*d  faaneft 
might  any  where  be  fees,  not  only  agatuft  perions,  hut 
againft  books,  commending  virtue  or  patriotifro*  a  new  kind 
lof  cruelty  was  exerted;  for  in  the  forum,  the  works  of 
men  famous  for  their  genius  and  parts  were  publicly 
feurntr. 

Every  thing  gave  the  jealous  tyrant  fear  and  afience. 
We  diph*  ^Vas  a  man  nobly  born,  and  popular ;  he  withdrew  the  af- 
robUcoBr  fedions  of  the  people,  rivalled  the  prince,  and  threatened 
*«•#•  *  c*v**  wv#  ^**  ^e  afraW  of  popularity,  and  lived  re? 
tired;  he  gained  fame  by  fhunning  it,  was  ft  ill  obno^ious^ 
and  found  it  prudent  to  abandon  his  country.  Was  he 
virtnous,  and  his  life  and  morals  without  blame ;  heaffe&ed 
to  be  another  Brutus,  and,  by  the  purity  of  his  manners, 
upbraided  the  vicious  behaviour  of  the  emperor.  i£  a  man 
feemed  dull  and  raadivc,  he  only  put  011  the  difguife  of 
Cupidity  and  ftotb,  till  he  ihonld  find  room  for  fome  bloody 
purpofe.  If  be  had  a  different  chara&er,  and  was  lively 
and  aftive ;  then  it  was  plain  he  did  not  fb  much  as  feign  a 
tlefire  of  private  life  and  recefs,  but  avowed  a  bold  repub- 
lican fpirit.  If  he  was  rich,  be  was  too  wealthy  for  a  fub- 
je£ ;  and  great  wealth  in  private  hands  was  dangerous  to 
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fsmottt  if  he  was  poor,  fat  would  be  Ac  marc  cnfeerprj&ig 
0n6  dedperate.  No  man  could  poffeis  any  advantage  or 
quaHty  that  rendered  him  acceptable  to  his  idJow-ckuretis, 
and  *  ■hjefliag  #o  fek  country,  to  his  friends,  or  to  himfetf, 
but  he  was  ftwe  to  roufe  4ihe  jealoufy  and  nepgeance  of  the 
tyrant,  and  procure:  a  ihameftd  death. 

The  per&ns  of  the  accufers  were  coofidcred  as  rfacaed  Encourage 
*nd  jjiviolable  $  the  piote  they  weie  dete&cd  by  the  public,  inform*. 
^the  more  they  were  protected  by  the  emperor  ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  deferred  death  and  ignominy,  had  coun- 
tenance and  preferment*  Their  yileft  forgeries,  convi&ed 
and  eckttpwkged  againft  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
greateft  jsaeo,  drew  down  no  punishment  upon  them  *•  la 
the  imdft  of  his  cruelties,  Domkian  abandoned  himfclf  to 
aU  manner  of  debauchery,  and  was  on  that  account  no  left 
jafacoous  than  the  moft  vicious  of  hi$  predeceflbrs.  His 
avarice  was  equal  to  his  Lewdncfs  and  cmeky ;  not  that  he 
had  any  natural  turn  to  that  we,  fays  Suetonius ;  but  hav- 
ing exhauited  his  treafury  by  the  many  buildings  he  raifed, 
by  the  magnificent  foorts  and  ihews  which  he  exhibited,  by 
jncreaGng  the  pay  of  the  foldiers,  and  by  other  wild  and  ex- 
travagant expences,  he  had  recourfe  to  all  forts  of  rapine  His  ova- 
and  extortion,  fidzing  the  eftates  of  the  moft  wealthy  cati-  ric*  *** 
sens ;  the  leaft  a£Uon  or  word  againft  the  majefty  of  the  ,xt9rfmu* 
prince,  was  ufed  as  a  pretence  for  ftripping  them  of  what* 
ever  they  poflefled.  He  confifcated  inheritances,  appro- 
priating to  himfelf  all  the  effe£ts  of  perfons  whom  he  never 
pnew,  if  he  could  find  but  one  witnefs  to  depofe,  that  he 
had  ever  heard  the  deceafed  fay,  that  Casfar  was  his  heir. 
With  thefe,  and  fuch  contrivances,  he  reduced  the  moft 
Opulent  individuals  tp  beggary,  n6t  only  in  Rome  and  Italy, 
but  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  His  officers 
?nd  procurators  exa&ed  the  tributes  and  taxes  with  the 
greateft  rigour  and  feverity  imaginable ;  but,  above  all,  he 
ofprefled  the  Jews  in  a  moft  cruel  manner,  not  excepting 
even  fuch  of  them  as  had  renounced  their  religion  ;  and 
with  the  like  rigidnefs  he  treated  thofe,  fays  Suetonius 
(meaning  the  Chriftians),  who  lived  in  Rome  after  the 
fnanner  of  the  Jews,  and  feemed  to  profefs  the  fame  fuper* 
ftition  r. 

The  heavy  tributes,  and  the  rigour  ufed  by  the  officers 
in  exa&ing  them,  occasioned  great  diforders,  and  frequent 
feroits,  in  the  diftaitf  provinces*     In  Africa,  the  Nafemo-  Th§  Na/m* 
nhuis,  whom  moft  geographers  place  in  the  province  of  *»•««« 
£yrenaica,  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  grievous  impofts  with  r#w  * 

«  Dio,  lib.lxvii.  p.  759.  r  Suet.  sap.  is. 
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which  they  were  loaded,  and  the  infults  and  extortions  of 
the  coile&ors,   defeated  Flaccus  governor  of   Numidia, 
ftormed  his  camp,  and  put  great  numbers  of  his  men  to  the 
fword :  but  Flaccus  was  foon  revenged  on  them ;  for  being 
informed  that,  elated  with  their  fuccefs,  they  had  abandon- 
ed themfelves  to  jollity  and  caroufing,  he  rallied  his  men, 
and  coming  unexpe&edly  upon  them,  while  they  were  in- 
**  *r*       toxicated  witb  the  wine  they  had  found  in  the  Roman 
ntttrlycut    €amp)  cut  them  all  off  to  a  man.    Domitian,  elated  witb 
**'  the  vidory  gained  by  his  lieutenant  over  the  Nafamohians, 

boafted  in  the  fenate  that  he  had  cut  off  the  whole  nation ; 
for  to  himfelf  he  afcribed  *  all  the  advantages  gained  by  his 
officers,  though  he  bore  not  the  leaft  (hare  in  them,  and  to 
others  every  mifcarriage,  even  if  occafioned  by  a  ftrid  ob- 
fervance  of  his  orders.    As  he  hated  and  fufpe&ed  every 
man,  of  parts,  efpecially  fuch  asbad  acquired  military  renown, 
the  commanders  of  the  armies  to  recommend  themfelves 
to  his  favour,  carefully  avoided  diftinguifhing  themfelves 
by  any  fignal  exploits,  choofing  rather  to  bear  the  infults 
of  the  enemy  than  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  dangers  arif- 
Vumtum    ing  from  the  jealoufy  of  the  prince*.  The  fame  year  he  firft 
V?*£  ***  aflUmcd,  according  to  Eufebius,!the  titles  of  Lord  and  God, 
tjjjt,j  art  not  being  afhamed,  in  dilating  an  order  to  one  of  his  fe- 
thmt  if        cretaries,  to  begin  it  thus :  c<  Our  Lord  and  our  God  or- 
(hd.  ders  and  commands,  &c."    About  the  fame  time  he  enaft- 

ed  a  law,  obliging  all  to  pay  him  divine  worfhip ;  and  hence- 
forward no  man  dared  to  addrefs  him  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  Lord  and  of  God  b ;  nay,  fome  writers  tell  us, 
that  by  an  exprefs  law,  all  other  titles,  either  in  fpeaking 
or  writing  to  him,  were  to  be  fupprefied. 
Yr.  of  Fl.      In  the  following  year  Domitian  entered  upbn  his  twelfth 
*S*7«      confulfhip,  having  Servius  Cornelius  Dolabella  for  his  col- 
li C  s!7*  'ea£ue#  At  ^is  period  were  inftituted  the  Capitoline  fports, 
fo  much  fpoken  of  by  the  writers  of  thofe  days,  according  to 
The  infii-     whom  they  were  to  be  exhibited  once  in  five,  but,  by  our 
tutnn  of     way  of  reckoning,  once  in  four  years ;  for  they  were  cele- 
tht  Capito-  bratcd  as  the  Olympic  games,  at  the  end  of  four  years  com- 
Unef^rtu   pjete>  anc|  [n  tbe  beginning  of  the  fifth.     As  they  were  ex- 
hibited in  honour  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  emperor  pre- 
fided  at  them  in  perfon,  attended  by  the  prieft  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  college  of  the  Flavian  priefts*.    To  this  year  £u- 
febius  fixes  the  war  with  the  Dacians,  the  moft  bloody  and 
dangerous  the  Romans  fuftained  during  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian.   The  Dacians  were  accounted  by  the  Romans  as  the 

*Dio,  in  Excerpt.  Va1.  p.  709.  a  PHn.  lib.  viii.  Epift.  14. 

*  Suet,  cap.  1 3.  9  Aur .  Via.  &  Orof.  lib.  vii.  cap.  10. 
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*noft  warlike  nation  then  known.  They  were  not  only  mtn  $„„*£* 
for  the  moft  part  of  great  ftrength,  but  of  equal  courage,  count  of  tht 
delpifing  death,  which  they  confidered  as  the  end  o?  a  9*cUms* 
tranfitory,  and  the  beginning  of  a  happy  and  eternal  lffeds(S); 
At  this  this  time  a  prince,  named  Duras,  ruled  over  thfe 
Dacians \  but,  after  having  for  fome  time  held  the  fove- 
reignty,  by  an  inftance  of  moderation  hardly  to  be  matched 
in  hiftory,  he  voluntary  refigned  it  to  one  Decebalus,  whom 
he  judged  better  Qualified  than  himfelf  for  the  difcharge  of 
fo  great  a  truft  j  for  Decebalus  was  a  man  of  great  prowefs 
and  experience  in  war,,  and  equally  flailed  in  affairs  of 
ftatee. 

The  Dacians,  dreading  the  effefts  of  the  emperor's  ava-  73,  j^ 
rice,  renounced  the  alliance  which  they  had  made  with  mmtu  d* 
his  predeceflbrs,  croffed  the  Danube,  drove  away  the  troops  ftuudkf 
ftationed  on  the  banks  of  tharthiver  5  and,  falling  upon  Ap-  thi  P*m 
pius,  or  Oppius  Sabinus,  governor  of  Media,  defeated  and  'tfoJZ'Jj? 
killed  him,  committing  every  where  moft  dreadful  devafta-  mtralkHutL 
tions,  and  feizing  all  the  forts  and  caftles  raifed  in  their 
neighbourhood  by  the  Romans.     Alarmed  by  this  revolt, 
Domitian,  having  with  all  expedition  raifed  a  formidable 
army,  iparchcd  at  the  head  of  it  into  Illyricum.    Upon  his 
approach,   Decebalus  difpatched  ambaffadors,    declaring, 
that  he  was  ready  to  put  ail  end  to  the  war,  and  renew  the 
former  treaties.    But  Domitian,  inftead  of  returning  any 
anfwer  to  the  deputies,  ordered  the  flower  of  his  forces  to 
advance  againft  the  Dacians,  under  the  conduit  of  Cor- 

*  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  p.  197.    $uid.  Phot,  cap.  16  6.  9  Dio  in 

Excerpt.  Valef.  p.  709—761. 

(S)  Dio  Caffius  obferves,  that  vania.  But  the  emperor  Aure- 
thefe  people  were  by  fome  lian  having  afterwards  placed 
Greek .  writers  called  Getae ;  them  on  this  fide  the  Danube 
but  by  the  Romans,  Daci,  which  (with  refpe£  to  Rome),  they 
was  their  proper  appellation;  for  gave  their  name  to  tha^t  part  of 
the  Gera?  dwelt  beyond  Mount  Illyricum  which  they  poflefled ; 
Hsemus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  and  this  is  the  province  which, 
Danube,  and  the  Euxine  Sea ;  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
but  the  Dacians  more  to  the  ries,  was  known  by  the  name 
weft,  and  nearer  Germany;  of Dacia.  As  for  the  ancient 
that  is,  according  to  the  opi-  Dacia,  it  was  then  held  by 
nion  of  moft  modem  geogra-  the  Goths,  whom  Jornandes, 
phers,  in  the  countries  now  throughout  his  hiftory,  con- 
known  by  the  names  of  Mol*  founds  with  the  t)aqiansfi)* 
davia,  Walachia,  and  Tranfyl- 

(1)  Vide  Lloyd.  Di&.  Hiftoric.  p.  405.    Baud.  p.  137.    Journand. 
Cot.  cap.  ia,  $%,  &c. 
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nelius  Fufcus,  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards*    This  offi* 
ccr  was  of  an  illuftrious  defcent,  and  had  in  his  early  youth* 
bom  a  paffion  for  folitude  and  repofe,  divefted  himfelf  of 
the  fenatorial  dignity f .    Upon  the  death  of  Nero  he  de- 
clared for  Galba,   by  whom  he  was  created  procurator  of 
Illyricum.     Afterwards  he  embraced  the  party  of  Vefpafiaa 
againft  Vitellius,  and  to  the  flame  of  war  added  frefli  fuel; 
for  he  delighted  lefe  in  the  rewards  of  perils  than  in  the  pe« 
xils  themfel  ves.  He  was  fecond  in  the  command  of  the  forces 
under  the  famous  Antonius  Primus,  and  honoured  by  .the 
-  ienate,  after  the  death  of  Vitellius,  with  the  ornaments  of 
the  pnetorfhip.     Domitian  conferred  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  praetorian  guards.    But  with  all  his  intrepidity 
he  was  not,  if  Juvenal  is  to  be  credited,  fufficiently  quali- 
fied for  the  chief  command  of  an  army,    pence  Becebalus, 
defpifing  fuch  a  general,  fenfcgtnother  embaffy  to  Domitian* 
offering  to  conclude  a  peace  with  him*  upon  condition  that 
each  Roman  &©uld  pay  him  yearly  two  oboli ;  and  threat* 
cning,  if  they  reje&ed  hispropofal,  to  purfue  the  war  with 
vigour,  and  deftroy  their  territories  with  fire  and  fword. 
Th$  Romans  were  fo  provoked  with  the  infolence  of  this 
propofal,  that  they  demanded  immediately  to  be  led  againft 
the  enemy.     Accordingly  Fufcus,  having  caufed  his  army 
to  pafs  the  Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  entered  the  Da* 
xian  territories,  Vhere,  after  feveral  flrirmilbes,  Decebalus 
and  Fufcus  agreed  to  rifle  the  whole  on  the  iffue  of  a  ge- 
neral engagement.    Both  armies  fought  with  fuch  bravery 
and  refolution,  that  the  vi&ory  continued  long  doubtful : 
ffkty  an  ,  jn  thc  enci  the  Romans  were  utterly  routed,  and  Fufcus 
defraud  a    himfelf  flain.    The  Dacians  took  one  eagle,  .a  great  quan- 
*mtt  and     titv  °f  arms>  a11  the  engines  °**  war,  and  a  vaA  number  of 
Fufcus  thtir  captives,  who,we re  afterwards  found  in  the  enemy's  caftles, 
general       and  releafed  by  the  emperor  Trajan.    Had  Agricola  been 
killed*         employed  as  general  againft  this  nation,  according  to  the 
vows  and  wiines  of  the  people,  in  all  probability  the  war 
would  have  been  profecuted  with   very  different  fuccefs ; 
but  the  mean-fouled  emperor  facrificed  even  his  own  in* 
tereft  to  his  envy ;  and  dreaded  nothing  fo  much  as  to  fee  a 
man  of  Agricola's  talents  and  reputation  at  the  head  of  an 
army  *. 

The  news  of  this  defeat  alarmed  Domitian,  who  was  al- 
ready returned  to  Rome,  where  he  made  as  dreadful  a  ha- 
tock  of  the  fenate  and  people  as  the  Dacians  had  made  *f 
the  foldiery.    He  drove  at  firft  to  fupprefs  the  difmal  tid- 

*  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  cap.  86.  *  Jornand\  d*  Refc  Potfi.  cap, 

13.    Oref,  lib'Vii.  cap.  8.    0io,  lib,  fxviii.  p.  773. 
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togs*,  but  finding  they  were  bf  common  fame  divulged 
throughout  the  city*  and  even  magnified,  he  left  Rome  a 
feconcbtime^  pretending,  that  he  would  head  the  army  in 
perf<wn  But  arriving  in  Mcefia,  he  remained  in  a  city  of 
that  province,  andtfent  forward  his  generals  againft  the  ene- 
my. Many  bloody  battles  were  fought  with  various  fuo 
cefe*  fortune  being  fometimes  favourable  to  the  Romans, 
fometimes  to  the  Dacians  b.  Julian  us,  one  of  the  Roman  The  D«- 
commanders,  gained  a  fignalvi£bory,  by  obliging  his  foldiers  eiansr** 
to  write  their  names  on  their  bucklers.,  that  he  might  by  «***# 
that  expedient  the  more  effeftoally  encourage  or  upbraid  %££?"* 
each-particular  man*  On  thisoccafion  Vezinas,  who  among 
the/Dacians,  was  next  in  authority  to  Decebalus,  rinding 
ao  other  means  to  make  his  efcape,  concealed  himfelf 
amongft  die  dead,  and  in.  the  night  retired  undxfcoveredi 
Decebalus,  apprehending  the  Romans  might,  after  their 
vifltory,  befiege  his  capital,  cut  down,  during  the  night,  a 
great  number  of  trees  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  covered  the 
Crunks  with  armour,  and,  by  that  contrivance,  prevented 
the  Romans,  who  miftook  them  for  foldiers,  from  purfuing 
the  advantages  of  their  vi&ory.  Decebalus  was  at  length 
reduced  to  great  difficulties,  and  obliged  to  fue  for  peace  ; 
which  Domitian  would  not  grant  him  upon  any  terms  what- 
focver:  but  inftead  of  purfuing  the  war  with  vigour,  and 
forcing  him  to  fubmit  at  discretion,  he  turned  his  arms 
againft  the  Quadians  and  Marcomanians,  becaufe  they  bad 
not  fern  himauccours  during  the  war  with  the  Dacians. 

Thefe  two  nations,  though  celebrated  for  their  bravery 
and  power,  unwilling  to  involve  their  refpeclive  countries 
in  an  unneceflary  war,  fent  deputies  to  the  emperor,  beg- 
ging him  to  forbear  hoftilities,  which  they  were  not  con* 
fcious  to  themfelves  of  having  provoked.      Domitian,  in*.  Domitian 
ftead  of  regarding  their  entreaties,  caufed  their  ambafia*-  defe*ted*fy 
dors,  in  defiance  of  the  right  of  nations,  to  be  murdered;  'toAfaw* 
an  outrage  which  fo  provoked  thofe  warlike  people,  that,  ****""*' 
aflembling  all  their  youth,  they  took  the   field,  engaged 
Domitian,. and  put  him  to  flight.  Then  the  cowardly  princes  Concludes  a 
no  lefs  dejected  upon  his  defeat  than  elated  with  his  vie-  J&onour- 
tory,  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  Decebalus,  with  offers  of  ^f/'£* 
peace  upon  very  advantageous  terms ;  which  the  Dacian  ^af^ 
thought  it  advifeable  to  accept,  fince  his  army  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  many  battles  he  had  fought.    How- 
ever, he  refufed  to  go  in  perfon  to  Domitian ;  but  fent  his 
brother  to.  treat  with  the  emperor,  whom  Domitian  re- 
ceived with  particular  marks  of  friendfhip  and  efteem,  da- 
ft Tacit.  Hift.  lib,  i.   csp.  a» 
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livering  to  him  a  diadem  for  Decebalus,  and  thus  acknow- 
leging  him  for  king.  Befides  the  diadem,  he  prefented  him 
with  large  fums  ;  Tent  to  him,  at  his  requeft,  a  great  num- 
ber of  artificers  and  workmen  of  all  profeflions  \  and  en- 
gaged to  pay  him  yearly  a  certain  income,  which,  to  the 
ceign  of  Trajan,  was  pun&ually  conveyed  to  him  ;  but  that 
prince  would  not  fubmit  to  the  payment  of  fo  fliameful  a 
tribute,  faying,  that  he  had  never  been  overcome  by  Dece- 
balus *•  Domitian,  upon  the  conclufion  of  fuch  an  oppro- 
brious peace,  acquainted  the  fenate  by  letters,  that  he  had 
at  length  obliged  the  Dacians  to  fubmit  to  the  Roman  yoke* 
At  the  fame  time  he  difpatched  the  ambaffadors  of  Dec'eba- 
lus  to  Rome,  with  a  letter  written  by  that  prince,  or,  as 
was  moft  commonly  believed,  forged  by  the  emperor  him- 
felf,  wherein  the  Dacian  owned  himfelf  conquered,  and  no 
longer  able  to  withftand  the  Roman  troops,  led  onbyfo 
brave  and  valiant  a  commander  as  Domitian. 
h  honoured  Upon  this  occafion  the  fenate  decreed  him  a  triumph, 
****** tr%m  which  he  enjoyed  at  his  return,  and  at  the  fame  time  one 
*****  over  the  Dacians,  of  whom  he  had,  with  an  annual  tribute, 
purchafed  a  peace  \  alfo  over  the  Quadians  and  Marcoma- 
nians,  by  whom,  he  had  been  defeated,  and  driven  out  of 
the  field  k ;  for  his  triumphs,  fays  Pliny  ',  were  ever  cer- 
tain proofs  of  fignal  advantages  gained  by  the  enemy.  How- 
ever, the  poets  who  flourifhed  under  him,  extol  thefe  ima- 
ginary vi&ories,  and  compare  them  to  thofe  gained  by  the 
Scipios  and  Caefars.  Domitian,  before  he  left  Dacia, 
ere&ed  a  (lately  monument  to  the  memory  of  Cornelius 
Fufcus  m. 

In  the  following  year  Domitian  was  conful  the  thirteenth- 
time  with  L.  Saturninus 5  but  nothing  happened,  during 
their  adminiftration,  which  authors  have  thought  worth 
He  alt-      tranfmitting  to  pofterity :  but  the  next,  when  Domitian  was 
Urates  tkt    conful  the  fourteenth  time,  with  L.  Minutius  Rufus,   is  re- 
f*^lf£        markable  for  difplaying  the  fecular  games,  fo  called,  be- 
*      *        caufe  they  were  to  be  folemntzed  once  in  an  age.    They 
had  been  celebrated  but  forty-one  years  before,  by  Claudius; 
but  Domitian  computed  the  time  from  their  being  exhibited 
by  Auguftvs.    They  ended,  as  appears  from  feveral  medals 
which  have  reached  our  age,  fome  time  after  the  ides  of 
September,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Domitian's  reign,  while 
Tacitus  the  hiftorian  was  praetor  n.     Domitian,  purfuing 
the  carnage  he  had  begun  before  he  left  Rome  to  wage  war 

*  Dio,  lib.  Ixvii.    p.  '761.   &  lib.  Ixviii.  p.  771,    Mart.  lib.  v. 
Eptgr;?.  k  Dio,  p.  761.    Suet.  cap.  6.    Eufeb,  in  Chron. 

*  Plin.  Pane$.  p.  n.  m  Mart,  lib,  vi.  Ep.  76.  »  Ta- 

cit Aanal.  lib.  xi.  cap.  is* 
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with  the  Dacians,  filled  the  city  with  funerals,  patting  all 
(hofe  to  death  who,  on  account  of  their  birth  or  virtue, 
gave  him  the  leaft  umbrage  °. 

This  general  daughter  was  in  all  likelihood  produced  by  Yr.  of  Fl. 
the  revolt  of  L.  Antonius,  governor  of  Upper  Germany,.      1439. 
where  he  had  two  legions  under  his  command.     Provoked   A.  D.  89, 
by  the  tyrannical  condu&  of  the  emperor,  and  depending  u*  c*  839» 
upon  the  fidelity  of  his  foldiers,  whofe  affe£ttons  be  had  ^errV9^ 
gained  by  his  mild  and  condefcending  behaviour,  he  at  once  9f^  j^^ 
took  upon  him  the  imperial  title,  and  was  acknowleged  by  nfex, 
the  forces  he  commanded,  as  aifo  by  moft  of  the  German 
nations,  who  promifed  him  powerful  fuccours,  not  fo  much 
from  any  efteem  or  kindnefs  they  had  for  him,  but  through 
hatred  toDomitian.  The  news  of  this  revolt  no  fooner  reach- 
ed Rdme  than  Domitian,  quitting  the  city,  marched  to  fup-' 
prefe  it,  leading  with  him  the  praetorian  bands,  and  the  flower 
of  the  troops  quartered  in  Italy,  all  the  fenators,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  knights,  even  fuch  as  had  ab- 
iented  themfelves  from  the  city,  and  long  led  a  retired  life, 
left  they  fhould  be  afterwards  accufed  of  having  abandoned 
the  emperor  in  time  of  danger  ;  a  charge  which  might  have 
coft  them  their  lives.     He  had  not  proceeded  far  on  his  who  is  J^ 
route,  when  he  received  certain  account  of  the  total  over-  f****d**4 
throw  of  Antonius,  whofe  army  was  entirely  cut  off,  and  **^ 
himfelf  flain,  by  L.  Maximus,  according  to  fome  writers, 
or,  as  others  affert,    by  Appius  Norbanus  p,    While  the 
armies  of  Antonius  and  Maximus  were  engaged  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  the  river  fuddenly  fwelled  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  the  Germans,  who  came  to  the  afliftance  of  Antonius, 
could  not  crois  it ;  fo  that  his  army  was  entirely  deftroyed. 
Antonius  himfelf  being  killed  in  the  battle,  his  head  was 
cut  off,  and  fent  to  Rome  ?.     Maximus  on  this  occafion 
difplayed  no  lefs  generofity  after  the  vi&ory  than  he  had 
manifefted  courage  in  gaining  it ;  for,  upon  the  death  of 
Antonius,  he  feized  and  burned  all  his  papers,  that  the  em* 
peror  might  not  ufe  them  to  the  prejudice  of  any  man. 

Domitian,  however,  made  diligent  fearch  after  his  ac- 
complices, torturing  in  a  moft  cruel  manner  perfons  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  upon  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  their  hav- 
ing been  privy  to  the  confpiracy,  or  having  lived  in  friend- 
fliip  and  intimacy  with  Antonius.    On  this  occafion  great  Gria* 
numbers  of  perfons  were  executed  or  banifhed,  and  their  *um°if,§f 
eftates  feized.     Of  the  many  who  were  accufed,  two  per-  eCutid. 
fons   only  efcaped  unpunifhed,   a  tribune   of   fenatorial 
dignity,  and  a  centurion,  who  faved  their  lives  at  the  ex- 

•  Eufeb.  in  Chron.  p  Dio,  lib.  Jxvii-  p.  764.*  9  Suet* 

cap*6*    Dio,  in  Excerpt.    Val.  p.  709. 
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pt'iAAf  dr  their  tfeptttJfcidh,  by  jirbvnigi  that?  HWy  Hot  B£tfll 
patbfes*  attd  cottfequeiitly  incapable  <tf  engaging*  iir  atff 
hazardous  enterprize,  or  having  any  intereft  in  matters  of 
Iflbi^  nature,  cither  with  the  general,  or  the  army r.  After 
this  revolt,  Dbrtrftiail  would  not  fuffer  two  legions  to  be 
quartered  inr  the  fame  camp  during  the  winter';  bur  kept 
them  all'  feparate,  and  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  left, 
depending  upon  their  flfrength,  they  fhould  form  dangerous 
defigns,  and'  raife  new  difturbances  •♦  In  the  courfe  of 
this  year,  another  Counterfeit  Nero  appeared  in  Afia;  and 
Having,  with  a  great  multitude  of  followers,  ftruck  terror 
into  the  neighbouring  provinces,  retired  to  the  court  of  the 
Parthian  king,  who  received  him  with  great  marks  <tf  di- 
ftinftion,  fupplied  him  with  a  choffen  body  of  troops,  and 
Itemed  inclined  to  quarrel,  on  his  account)  with  the  Ho» 
mans.  But  in  the  end  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Itomiriaa 
to  deliver  him  up  to  the  governor  of  Syria  f. 

In  the  following  year,  T:  Aurelius  Fulvius  and  L.  Atta* 
tinus  Being  confuls,  Domitian  took  the  title  of  emperor 
three  times  j  but  for  what  exploits,  we  arc  not  acquainted1. 
The  next  confute  were  Domitian  the  fifteenth  time,  and  fit 
Cocceius  Nerva,  who  was  aftei^wards  raifed  to  the  empire  j 
this  was  the  fecond  time 5  for  he  had  been  conful  in  the 
feebnd  year  of  Vefpafian's  reign.  Nothing  happened  dur- 
ing this  year,  either  at  Rome,  or  in  the  provinces,  which 
the  few  hiftorians  who  have  written  of  thefc  times,  and 
whofe  worfes  have  reached  us,  thought  worth  recording** 
The  fucceeding  confuls  were  Mi.  Ulpius  Trajanus,  who 
fucceeded  Nerva  in  the  empire,  and  Acilius  Glabrio.  As 
Glabrio  was  a  man  of  great  ftrength  and  aftivity,  the  em* 

Eeror  obliged  htm  to  fight  in  the  arena  with  a  lion,  whom 
e  overcame  and  killed.  The  people  with  loud  fhouts  ap^ 
plauded  his  vi&ory';  which  roufed  the  jealoufy  of  the  em* 
peror  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  immediately  baniflied,  and 
foon  after  caufed  him  to  be  murdered  in  the  place  of  his 
exile,  on  pretence  that  he  had  attempted  to  raife  diffurb*- 
ances  in*  the  ftate  a.  This  year  Domitian  exhibited  a  great 
many  (hews,  both  in  the  amphitheatre  and  the  circus*, 
which  are  celebrated  by  the  writers*  of  thofe  timer  as  the 
moft  coftly  and  magnificent  that  Rome  Had  ever  beheldt 
Near  the  fiber  he  caufed  a  vaft  lake  to  be  dwg>  in  which- a 
fea-fight  wa3  reprefented,  with  fuch  numbers  of  fhips  as 
amounted  to  complete  fleets.  In  the  combats  of  gladiators, 
not  only  men,  but  women,  entered  the  lifts.  In  the  am- 
phitheatre two  great  conflicts  were  exhibited,  one  of  horfc, 


t  Suet.  cap.  id.         •  Di*,  p.  764. 
•  Dio,  p.  766.    Suet.  cap.  10. 
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tnfc  otter  of  foot :  with  the  former,  which  was  <juife  lietfj 
the  populace  were  fo  charmed,  that,  forgetting  the  empe- 
ror's cruelties,  they  beftowed  upon  him  higher  encomiums 
than  they  had  ever  given  either  to  Vefpafian  of  Titus.  Dm> 
ing  the  fea-fight,  a  violent  fhower  fell  \  but  nevefthelefs  the 
emperor  continued  till  the  engagement  was  ended,  often 
changing  his  cloaths,  and  would  hot  fuffer  any  of  the 
fpe&ators  to  retire  ;  whence,  as  the  rain  laded  fome 
hours,  many  were  feized  with  diftempers,  and  fome  even 
died' (I).  .  e 

Tlie  next  confuls'were,  Domitian  the  fifteenth  time* 
and  Q^Volufius  Saturninus.  This  year  the  emperor  ob- 
ferving  a  vaft  plenty  of  wine,  and  as  great  a  fcarcity  of 
com,  concluded  from  thence,  that  the  hufbandmen  neg- 
lected the  tillage  of  the  earth  to  attend  the  cultivation  of 
their  vines*    To  prevent  therefore  this  inconvenience  for 

*  Suet.  cap.  4*    Dioj  lib*  bcvih  p.  ?6*,  763. 


SO? 


(I)  Dio  Caffius  defcribes  an 
entertainment,  to  which  the 
emperor  invited  the  principal 
men  among  the  fenators  and 
knights;  an  entertainment,  fays 
that  writer,  which,  more  than 
any  thing  elfe,  difplayed  his 
tyrannical  temper,  and  how 
wantonly  he  abufed  his  power. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  palace* 
the  gueffa  were  received  with 
great  ceremony,  and  conducted 
to  a  fpacious  hall  hung  round 
with  black,  and  illuminated 
with  a  few  melancholy  lamps, 
which  were  only  fufficient  to 
difcover  the  horror  of  the  place, 
and  the  feveral  coffins,  upon 
which  were  written,  in  capitals, 
the  names  of  the  feveral  fenators 
and  knights  invited.  Great  was 
their  fright  and  confternation  at 
the  fight  of  fo  difmal  a  fcene ; 
for  the  emperor  had  often  pub- 
licly declared,  that  he  could  not 
think  himfelf  fafe  fo  long  as  one 
fenator  was  left  alive,  and  that 
amongft  the  knights  there  were 
few  whom  he  did  confider  as 


his  enemies.  After  they  had 
long  waited,  expecting  every 
moment  a  tragical  end,  the  doors 
were  at  length  all  on  a  fudden 
burft  open,  when  a  great  num- 
ber of  naked  perfons,  having 
their  bodies  dyed  black,  enter- 
ed the  hall,  with  drawn  fwords 
in  one  hand,  and  flaming  torches 
in  the  other.  The  guefts,  at 
this  dreadful  appearance,  felt 
all  the  agonies  of  death ;  but 
thofe  whom  they  looked  uoon 
as  their  executioners,  having 
for  fome  time  danced  round 
them,  at  once  fet  open  the 
doors,  and  apquainted  them, 
that  the  emperor  gave  the  com- 
pany leave  to  withdraw.  Thus 
did  Domitian  infult  thefe  two 
illuftrious  orders,  (hewing,  fays 
Dio  Caflius,  how  little  he  feared 
them,  and  at  the  fame  time  with 
how  much  reafon  they  might 
dread  his  refentment,  fince  it 
was  in  his  power  to  cut  them  all 
off,  without  expoling  himfelf  to 
the  leaft  danger  (1). 


Vol.  XIII. 


(1)  Die,  lib  hmi.  p.  769, 
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HistSa     the  future,  he  publiQied  an  edid,  forbidding  any  more 
mgminfi       vines  to  be  planted  in  Italy,  and  commanding  half   the 
punting  $f  v;ne9  in  the  provinces  to  be  immediately  rooted  up.      The 
mtms*         cities  of  Afia  fent  a  folemn  embafiy,  intreating  him  to  fuf- 
pend  the  execution  of  the  ediffc  with  refpe&  to  their  lands, 
finee  their  chief  revenues  accrued  from  wine,   and    the 
neighbouring  provinces  abounded  with  corn.     At  the  head 
of  this  embafiy  was  Scopelianus,  profeflbr  of  eloquence  at 
Smyrna,  who,  infinuating  himfelf  with  wonderful  addreft 
into  the  emperor's  favour,  prevailed  upon  him  7,  to  repeal 
the  ediffc,  and  allow  all  nations  fubjedfc  to  Rome  full  liberty 
of  planting  and  cultivating  vines  at  their  pleafure. 

For  the  following  year  Pompeius  Collega  and  D.  Prifcus 
were  confuls.  PHny  names  the  former  among  the  confulars, 
JTh$  death    who  were  living  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  \  This  year  was  rc- 
•/  Agri*      markable  for  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Agricola.   His  end 
€0**  proved  affli&ing  to  his  family,  fays  Tacitus,  forrowful  to  his    i 

friends,  and  matter  of  grief  even  to  foreigners.    The  com- 
mon people,  during  his  ficknefs,  were  not  only  frequent    ' 
in  their  vifits  to  his  houfe ;  but  in  all  public  places,  in  all 
private  companies,  made  him  the  fubje£t  of  their  converfa- 
tion :  nor,  when  his  death  was  divulged,  was  there  a  foul 
found,  who  did  not  lament  it  as  a  public  misfortune.  What     i 
aggravated  the  general  concern  was  a  prevailing  rumour,    I 
Yr.  of  Fl.  that  he  was  difpatched  by  poifon.   That  there  was  any  proof 
*443-      of  this,  Tacitus,  his  fon-m-law,  will  not  take  upon  him  to 
U.  C  s±*   aver :  however,  he  teUs  us,  that,  during  the  whole  courfe 
*  of  his  illnefs,  Domitian  caufed  frequent  vifits  to  be  made 

Domitian  him,  both  by  his  favourite  freedmen,  and  his  mod  trufty 
fufpe&fdof  phyficians;  whether  from  real  concern  for  his  health,  or 
caufmghim  eagernefs  to  learn  the  probability  that  his  death  approached, 
tobtfrifo*-  our  hiftorian  will  not  determine.  It  is  certain  that,  cm 
the  day  in  which  he  expired,  accounts  were  by  meflengers, 
purpofely  placed,  every  inftant  tranfmitted  to  the  emperor, 
informing  him  how  faft  his  end  was  approaching;  and  no 
one  believed  he  would  have  been  thus  eager,  had  he  been 
to  feel  any  forrow  from  hearing  fuch  tidings.  However, 
upon  the  news  of  his  death,  he  afFe&ed  to  {hew  in  his 
countenance  much  grief  and  concern  $  for,  being  now  fe- 
cure  againft  the  objedt  of  his  hatred,  he  could  more  eafily 
difguife  his  prefent  joy,  thaii  lately  conceal  his  fear.  It  is 
incredible  how  great  was  the  fatisfa&ion  which  he  exprefr 
ed  when,  upon  reading  the  laft  will  of  Agricola,  he  found 
himfelf  left  joint-heir  with  his  excellent  wife,  and  tender 
daughter."  This  difpofition  he  afcribed  to  Ae  uninfluenced 

y  Philoftr.  Vit.  Apo).  Ty.  cap.  17,  *  Plin,  lib.  ii.  Epift.  11. 
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^ttflgment  and  choice  of  the  deceafed;  fo  blinded  he  was  by 
ctmtintial  flattery,  as  not  to  know,  that  to  no  prince  but  a 
tyrant,  did  ever  any  good  father  bequeath  his  fortune  \ 

Thus  died  Agricola,  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age ;  and* 
without  entering  into  the  enthufiaftic  encomiums  of  his 
fon-in-law  Tacitus*  we  may  fafely  aver*  that  whether  con- 
fidered  as  a  military  commander,  a  civil  magiftrate,  or  a 
private  citizen,  he  was  an  honour  to  human  nature,  and 
much  too  good  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  fame  year  Bebius  Mafia,  an  infamous  accufef,  was  Btbiut 
himfelf  acculed  of  extortion  by  the  Bithynians,  whorh  he  Maffa,  d 
had  plundered  and  oppreffed  in  a  moft  tyrannical  mariner^  not'daCm 
while  he  governed  that  province.     The  fenate  appointed  nhnedi* 
Pliny  the  younger,  and  Herennius  Senecio,  originally  a 
Bithynian,  and  formerly  quaeftor  in  the  fame  province,  td 
plead  the  caufe  of  the  Bithynians.     This  office  they  peN 
formed  fo  effe&ually,  that  Bebius  was  condemned  oy  the 
fenate,  and  the  confuls  were  ordered  to  feize  his  eftate  and 
effefts.    But  as  they  delayed  from  day  to  day  the  execution; 
of  the  judgment,  Senecio,  fearing  the  delinquent  might  in 
the  mean  time  privately  convey  away  part  of  his  effe&s,  re-* 
foived  to  apply  for  an  immediate  execution  of  the  fentence, 
and  urged  rliny  to  a£t  therein  In  Concert  with  him.    Pliny 
at  firft  declined  engaging  in  an  affair  which  he  thought  fo- 
reign to  the  profeffion  of  a  pleader ;  but  Senecio  continuing 
ebftinate  in  his  refolution,  he  at  length  confented  to  folicit 
the  confuls  jointly  with  him,  to  feize  the  effe&s  of  Bebius 
without  delay,  that  reparation  might  be  made  of  the  lodes 
fuftained  by  the  Bithynians.     Accordingly  they  went  to- 
gether to  the  eonfuls,  where  they  found  Bebius,  who,  upon 
hearing  their  petition,  was  fo  enraged  againft  Senecio,  that 
he  fummoned  him  before  the  emperor,  as  guilty  of  treafon. 
The  very  name  of  treafon  (truck  the  whole  aflembly  with 
terror.  But  Pliny,  without  betraying  the  leaft  fear,  addreff-  The  con- 
ing  Bebius,  told  him,  he  was  forry  he  did  not  charge  him  ft**y  and 
with  the  fame  crime,  fince,  by  his  notaccufing  him,  as  fi™n'fi°f 
well  as  Senecio,  men  might  believe,  that  he  had  not  a&ed     %n*' 
againft  him  with  equal  zeal;  and  that  he  fhould  be  grieved#    , 
if  he  knew,  that  any  one  entertained  of  him  fo  bad  an  opi- 
nion.   This  firmnefs  and  intrepidity  in  Pliny  wad  highly 
applauded  ;  and  Nerva,  who  was  at  that  time  in  exile  at 
Tarentum,  congratulated  him  by  letters  upon  his  fteady 
conduft.     Pliny  himfelf  wrote  to  Tacitus,  acquainting  him 
with  what-  had  paffed*  to  infer*  in  his  hiftory,  which  he 
efteemed  as  a  work  that  would  never  die  j  but  the  letter  of 
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Pliny  has  outlived  that  part  of  Tacitus's  hiftory*.  This  year 
Domitian.  undertook  an  expedition  againft  the  Sarmatians, 
who  had  cut  in  pieces  a  whole  legion,  with  the  officer  who 
commanded  them c :  but,  as  to  the  iflue  of  this  war,   we 
are  quite  in  the  dark :  ail  we  know  is,  that,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  he  quarreled  likewife  with  the  Marcomanians ;  and, 
on  his  return,  affumed  the  title  of  emperor  for  the  twenty- 
fecond  and  laft  time*.    He  returned  to  Rome  in  the  month 
of  January,  and,  inftead  of  triumphing,  contented  himfelf 
with  preienting  a  crown  of  laurel  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
Statius  and  Martial  make  frequent  mention  of  this  war,  ex- 
tolling, with  their  ufual  flattery,  the  fuppofed  exploits,  and 
pretended  vi£tories,  of  their  hero. 

The  following  year,  L.  Nonnius  Afprenas  and  Sextilius 
Lateranus  being  confuls,  Domitian  grew  quite  outrageous 
in  cruelty ;  feemingly  bent  upon  putting  in  execution  the 
defign,  which  he  had  long  fince  formed,  of  utterly  extir- 
pating the  fenate,  and  deftroying  all  who  were  any  way 
confiderable  either  for  their  birth  or  virtue  d.    Tacitus  thus 
defcribes  the  miferies  of  thefe  calamitous  times:  €€  The 
iflands  were  peopled  with  exiles ;  the  rocks  contaminated 
with  murder  and  blood.     But  more  hideous  (till  were  the 
ravages  of  cruelty  at  Rome.    It  was  treafonable  to  be  no- 
ble ;  capital  to  be  rich  5  criminal  to  have  borne  honours, 
criminal  to  have  declined  them ;  and  the  reward  of  worth 
and  virtue  was  quick  and  inevitable  deftru&ion.   Nor  were 
the  iniquities  of  the  informers  more  {hocking  than  their 
great  and  diftinguiihing  rewards  $  for  upon  fomc  were  be- 
llowed, as  the  Spoils  of  the  ftate,  the  pontifical  dignities, 
and  thofe  of  the  confulfliip  ;  others  were  fent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  procurators  into  the  provinces ;  fome  were  made 
prime  minifters  and.  confidants  at  home  ;  and  in  every  Ra- 
tion exerting  all  their  terrors,  and  purfuing  their  hatred, 
they  controled  and  confounded  all  things.    Slates  were 
fuborned  againft  their  matters,  freedmen  againft  theirJg£* 
trons ;  and  fuch  as  had  no  enemies  were  betrayed  and  ui£' 
done  by  their  friends  e."  He  thought  it  was  happy  for  Agri- 
cola  that  he  lived  not  to  fee  "  the  court  of  the  fenate  be- 
fieged,  nor  the  fenate  inclofed  with  armed  men,  nor  the 
butchery  of  fo  many  perfons  of  confular  dignity,  nor  the     j 
flight  and  exile  of  fo  many  women  of  the  prime  nobility, 
all  efFe&ed  in  one  continued  havock.    Even  Nero  (fays  he) 
with-held  his  eyes  from  fcenes  of  cruelty :  he  indeed  or- 
dered murders  to  be  perpetrated,  but  faw  them  not.    The 

*>  PHn.  lib.  vii.  epift.  33,  &  lib.  ill,  epifr.  4.  c  Suet.  cap.  S« 
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principal  part  of  our  mlferies  under  Domitian  was  to  be ' 
obliged  to  fee  him,  and  be  feen  by  him,  at  a  time  when  all 
our  fighs  and  forrows  were  watched  and  marked  down  for  ' 
condemnation;  when  that  cruel  countenance  of  his,  al- 
ways covered  with  a  fettled  red,  whence  he  hardened  him- 
felf  againft  ihame  and  blufhing,  ferved  him  to  obferve  all  the 
pale  horrors  at  once  pofiefiiqg  fo  many  iliuftrious  men  f." 

The  perfons  whom  he  mentions  in  particular  to  have  Hebvi&us, 
been  this  year  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  are  Helvidius,  St*fej?9M. 
Rufticus,  and  Senecio.  Helvidius  was  the  fon  of  the  ce-  ™*£j£ 
lebrated  Helvidius  Prifcus.  He  had  been  raifed  to  the  con-  death. 
fulihip,  and  was,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  virtue, 
abilities,  and  aooompliihments,  in  great  credit  with  per- 
fons of  all  ranks,  though  he  endeavoured,  through  fear  of 
giving  the  emperor  umbrage,  to  ihun  the  applaufes  of  the 
multitude,  and  conceal  his  talents  in  folitude  and  retire- 
ment. However,  he  was  accufed  of  treafon ;  and  it  was 
pretended,  that  in  a  poem  compofed  by  him,  he  had,  un- 
der the  borrowed  names  of  Paris  and  CEnone,  refle&ed  on 
the  emperor  for  divorcing  his  wife  Domitia.  When  the  ac- 
cufed appeared  to  plead  his  eaufc  before  the  fenate,  one  of 
the  judges,  named  Publicras  Certus,  formerly  praetor,  feized 
him,  with  the  affiftance  of  fome  other  (Senators,  and,  with- 
out allowing  him  to  fpeak  in  his  own  defence,  dragged  him 
to  prifon,  where  he  was  foon  after  executed  by  the  empe- 
ror's order  *•  As  for  Certus,  he  was  named  for  the  con- 
fulfhip,  which  he  difcharged  four  years  after,  in  the  fecond 
year  of  Nerva's  reign,  when  Pliny  arraigned  him  as  a  cri- 
minal before  the  fenate,  in  order  to  clear  his  friend  Helvi- 
dius, and  make  hie  innocence  appear,  at  lead  after  his 
death,  fince  no  one  had  been  allowed  to  plead  in  his  favour 
while  living.  The  fenate  put  a  (lop  to  ail  profecutions  of 
this  nature,  but  yet  degraded  Certus,  and  deprived  him  of 
the  confular  dignity;  whence  be  died  a  few  days  after  in 
great  agonies  and  terror,  imagining,  as  he  himfelf  owned, 
that  Pliny  purfued  him  with  a  drawn  fword.  Pliny  pub- 
lifted  the  fpeech  which  he  pronounced  againft  him  in  the 
fenate,  but  it  has  been  long  fince  loft.  Herennius  Senecio 
was,  as  we  have  related  above,  accufed  of  treafon  by  Bc- 
bius  Mafia,  whom  he  had  charged  with  extortion  at  the 
fuit  of  the  .Bithynians.  The  crime  alleged  againft  him  was, 
that  he  had  written  the  life  of  Helvidius  Prifcus,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  Fannia  his  widow,  and  made  ufe  of  the  memoirs 
with  which  (he  had  furnifhed  him.    Though  Senecio  had, 

f  Tacit.  Vit,  Agric.  cap.  44.  f  Suet.  cap.  10.    Plia.  lib.  ix. 
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with  all  poffible  care,  avoided  fuch  expreffiont  as  might 
feem  in  the  leaft  to  iefle£k  on  the  emperor,  yet,  becaufe  he 
could  not  help  commending  a  man  whom  -the  prince  had 
condemned)  f>omitian  caufed  him  to  be  fentenced  to  death, 
and  executed  without  delay. 

Fannia  acknowleged  that  flie  had  perfuaded  Senecio  to 
write  the  life  of  her  hufband,  and  Applied  him  with  ma- 
terials. For  this  crime  (he  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate, 
confined  to  a  defert  ifland,  whither  {he  carried  with  her,  at 
her  only  comfort,  the  hiftory  of  her  husband's  a£Hons, 
which  had  been  the  caufe  of  her  hanifliment,  though  it  was 
declared  capital  to  read  or  keep  it.  Arm,  her  mother,  the 
widow  of  the  famous  Paetus  Thrafea,  was  likewife  ba- 
nifhed ;  but  they  were  both  recalled  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Nerva  h.  Domitian  did  not  content  himfelf  with 
condemning  Senecio  for  celebrating  the  praifes  of  Helvi- 
dius  Prifcus1,  and  Arulenus  Rufticus,  for  applauding  Paetua 
Thrafea ;  but  ordered  the  magistrates  to  commit  their  books 
to  the  flames,  imagining  that,  in  the  fame  fire,  he  fhould 
ftifle  the  voice  of  the  Roman  people,  with  the  liberty  of  the 
fenate,  and  all  the  ideas  and  memory  of  mankind.  Lucius 
Junius  Arulenus  Rufticus,  [profefled  the  philofophy  of  the 
Stoics,  was  tribune  of  the  people  when  Partus  Thrafea  was 
condemned  by  the  fenate  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  amt,  as 
fuch,  woi|ld  have  interpofed  againft  it,  had  not  Thrafea 
himfelf  reftrained  him  k.  He  was  praetor  in  the  fliort  reign 
of  Vitellius,  by  whom  he  was  fent  to  Petilius  Cerealis,  one 
of  VefpaGan's  commanders,  to  mediate  an  accommodation  : 
on  which  occafion  he  was  wounded  by  the  foldiery,  who 
fternly  rejefted  all  terms  of  peace;  and,  notwithftanding 
the  facred  character  of  an  ambafiador,  would  have  been 
fciaffacred,  had  .it  not  been  for  the  protection  of  a  guard 
appointed  by  Cerealis.  The  crime  laid  to  his  charge  by 
Pomitian  was  his  having,  in  his  writings,  commended 
Thrafea,  and  likewife  Helvidius  Prifcus,  as  men  of  honour 
and  integrity.  He  was  accufed  by  Marcus  Regulus,  who 
even  publiihed  a  book  filled  with  moft  bitter  invectives 
.  againft  him. 

Junius  Mauricus,  the  brother  of  Rufticus,  who  is  highly 
commended  by  Pliny ',  was  baniflied ;  as  was  likewife  Pom* 
ponia  Gratilla,  the  wife  of  Rufticus ;  but  they  were  both 
recalled  bv  the  emperor  Nerva.  At  the  fame  time  was 
executed,  by  the  emperor's  orders,  Hermogenes  of  Tarfus, 
being  accufed  of  fpeaking  difrefpe&fully  of  the  emperor, 


i»  Plin.  lib,  vii.  cpift.  19,  &  lib.  ix.  epift.  13. 
Soet.  cap.  10.         *  Tacit.  Vit.  Agr.  cap.  a. 
Xvi.  cap.  »6.        1  Plin.  lib.  i.  epift.  14. 
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xrfider  borrowed  names,  in  a  hiftory  which  he  compofed  : 
all  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  tranferibing  or  felling  it 
were  condemned  to  be  crucified"1.    The  fame  year,  and 
chiefly  out  of  hatred  to  Rufticus,  who  profeffed  the  philo 
fopfiy  of  the  Stoics,  all  philofophers  were,  by  a  decree  of  All  philofi- 
the  fenate,  driven  out  of  Rome,  and  every  fcience  expelled  A*fri 
Italy  ».    Epiffcetus,  the  famous  Stoic,  was,  in  virtue  of  this  zfi£Jjj* 
decree,  obliged  to  abandon  the  city.     Lucius  Telefinus,        °mt* 
who  had  been  coniul  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  chofe  rather  to 
retire  from  his  native  country,  as  a  philosopher,  than  to 
maintain  his  dignity  by  renouncing  that  profeulon  •.    Pliny 
beftows  great  encomiums  upon  the  philosopher  Artemido* 
rus,  who,  on  this  occafion,  left  Rome.     He  had  contra&ed 

Jjreat  debts,  but  for  laudable  purpofes,  fays  Pliny,  who 
iipplied  him  with  money  to  difcharge  them,  when  his  other 
friends,  though  poflefled  of  great  weakh,  abandoned  him 
in  his  diftrefs.  The  phalofopher  would  afterwards  have  re- 
imburfed  Pliny  5  but  he  generoufly  prefented  him  with  the 
fum  which  was  owing  to  him*.  Pliny  frequently  vifited 
him  in  the  place  of  his  retirement;  by  which  means  he  ex- 

Eofed  himfelf  to  no  fmati  danger,  his  a&ions  and  conduct 
eing  the  more  narrowly  obferved,  as  he  was  at  that  time 
praetor. 

He  was  himfelf  well  apprifed,  that  Doroiuan  fufpe&ed  ph„j 
him)  as  he  had  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  Senecio,  Hel-  fufpeaedby 
vidius,  and  Rufticus.    Had  net  Domitian  been  feafonablv  Domitiatu 
cut  off,  Pliny  would  have  undergone  the  fame  fate  whicn 
moft  of  his  friends  had  differed :  for,  after  the  emperor's 
death,  a  memorial  was  found  among  his  papers,  prefented 
againft  Pliny  ,by  the  celebrated  informer  Metros  Carus  *• 
Many  philofophers,  -dreading  the  cefentment  of  the  emperor, 
renounced  their  profeffion,  and  increafed  the  herd  of  in- 
formers.   Some,  abandoning  Italy,  fled  to  the  moft  weftern 
coafts  of  Gaul  \  and  others  to  the  deferts  of  Lybia  and  Scy- 
thia.    Dio  Chryfoftomus,  a  celebrated  fophift,  took  fhelter 
in  the  country  of  the  Get*,  where  he  earned  a  livelihood 
by  tilling  the  ground,  and  carrying  water,  having  always 
with  him,  to  alleviate  his  diftrefs,  a  treatife  of  Plato,  and 
an  oration  of  Demofthenes  T.     In  the  height  of  this  perfe-  dp^Jwim 
cution,  Apollonius  Tyaneus  came  to  Rome,  if  Philoftratus  *J***** 
is  to  be  credited ;  and  was  received  with  great  marks  of  jJJJJ/* 
tftecm  and  veneration  by  Cafperius  /Elianus,  commander 
*>f  the  praetorian  guards. 

1 

■  Suet.  cap.  10.         a  Tacit,  Vit.  Agric.  cap.  *.      •  Philoftr.  Vit. 
Apol.  Ty.  lib.  vij#  cap.  5.  P  Plin.  lib.  iii.  epift.  11.  1 1bid, 

lib.  ?iL  epifl.  n.        *  Philoft.  Vit.  Apoi.  Ty.  lib.  vii.  cap.  a. 
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He  had  not  been  long  in  the  city,  before  he  contracted  a 
ftri&  friendfliip  with  Nerva,  Rufus,  and  Salvidienus  Orfi- 
tus,  whom  he  folicited  to  eonfpire  againft  Domitian,  and  to 
deliver  the  world  from  fo  bloody  a  tyrant.  The  author  of 
his  life  tells  us,  that  the  plot  was  a&ually  formed  ;  but 
that  the  confpirators  delaying  the  execution  of  it,  the  em* 
peror,  in  the  mean  time,  fufpe£ting  their  defign,  aceufed 
them  of  treafon  before  the  fenate :  the  charge  was  not 
proved ;  but  neverthelefs  Rufus  and  Orfitus  were  confined 
to  the  iflands,  and  Nerva  to  the  city  of  Tarentum.  Orfi- 
tus was  foon  after  put  to  death  *  in  the  place  of  his  exile. 
We  find  no  farther  mention  made  of  Rufus  by  the  .writers 
of  thofe  times.  If  Nerva  was  banifhed,  as  Philoftratus 
writes,  he  returned  home  the  fame  or  the  following  yean 
for  he  was  at  Rome,  as  is  plain  from  Dio  Caffius ',  when 
Domitian  was  murdered  :  nay,  that  writer  takes  no  notice 
of  the  banifhment  of  Nerva  ;  an  omiffion  which  makes  us 
fufpeft  the  truth  of  what  Philoftratus  writes,  who  is  often 
guilty  of  very  confiderable  miftakes  (U). 

In  the  following  year  Domitian  entered  upon  his  feven- 
teenth  and  laft  confulfhip,  taking  for  his  colleague  flavius 
Clemens,  of  whom  we  fhall  hereafter  (peak.  At  this  pe- 
riod difcovery  was  made  of  a  tyngtxous  confpiracy  againft 
the  emperor  j  at  the  head  of  which  was  Juvenius  Celfus, 
whom  fome  writers  fuppofe  to  be  the  celebrated  civilian 
Publius  Jubenius  Celfus,  who  was  praetor  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  and  conful  in  that  of  Adrian,  and  is  highly  com-* 
mended  by  Pliny  Q.  Celfus,  finding  himfelf  betrayed,  ob* 
tained  a  private  audience  of  the  emperor;  in  which,  throw- 
ing himfelf  at  his  feet,  and  accofting  him  as  a  deity  with  th<? 
titles  of  Lord  and  God,  he  protefted,  that,  as  to  himfelf, 
he  was  quite  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge  ;  but 
would)  provided  he  was  allowed  a  fhort  refpite,  difcover 
all  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the  plot,  and  produce  un* 
deniable  proofs  of  their  guilt,  In.confequence  of  this  offer, 
the  emperor  difmifled  him  untouched  \  but  Celfus  deferring, 
under  various  pretences,  from  time  to  time,  the  promifed 


s  Suet.  cap.  19. 
epift.  5. 
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(U)  Sulpitia,  a  Roman  lady 
of  great  diftin&ion,  wrote  a 
poem  upon  the  expulfion  of  the 
philofophers ;  wherein  (he  in- 
veighs with  great  bitternefs 
againft   Domitian,     and    even 


threatens  him  with  death.  She 
is  highly  commended  by  Mar- 
tial for  the  purity  of  her  manr 
ners,  and  the  elegance  of  her 
compofition  (1). 


(1)  Mart,  lib,  x,epig.  35* 
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difcovery,  efcaped,  by  the  death  of  Domitian,  which  hap- 
pened the  following  yeari  the  danger  that  threatened  him  *. 

This  year,  the  fourteenth  of  Domitian's  reign*  and  95th  Yr.  of  Fl# 
of  the  Chriftian  aere,  is  remarkable  for  the  cruel  perfecution      *44s^ 
raifed  againft  the  Chriftians,  of  whom  infinit^  numbers  u"<?'895* 
were  put  to  death  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  the  *5' 

emperor  having  difpatched  letters  and  edi&s  into  the  moil  Thefecand 
remote  parts  of  the  empire,  commanding  all  thofe,  who  gtntral 
profefled  that  religion,  to  be  treated  as  declared  enemies  to  p^fiaaion. 
theftate*(W). 

Among  the  many  illuftrious  perfons  who  fuffered  in  fo 
good  a  caufe,  were  fome  of  the  emperor's  own  relations ; 
namely,  Flavius  Clemens,    his  coulin-german,    and   col-  Thtdtatk 
league  in  the  confullhip,  and  the  two  Flaviae  Domitillas,  the  of  Flavius 
one  the  wife,  the  other  the  niece,  of  Flavius  Clemens.    He  #****/• 
wasthefonof  Flavius  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vefpafian. 
His  eldeft  fon,  named  likewife  Fl.  Sabinus,  was  conful  with 
Domitian  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  and  foon  aftei*  by 
the  emperor's  order,  put  to  death.     Fl.  Clemens  married, 
in  compliance  with  the  emperor's  defire,  FL  Domitilla,  who 
was  nearly  related  to  Domitian  *.    By  her  Clemens  had  Some  **' 
two  fons,  to  whom  Domitian,  as  he  had  no  iffue  of  his  own,  JSTi^Li 
refolved  to  leave  the  empire  ;  and  therefore  changed  their  triouspcr- 
names,  calling  one  of  them  Vefpafian,  and  the  other  Do-  fin. 
mitian.     Quintilian  was  charged  with  the  care  of  inftru£t~ 
ing  and  educating  the  two  grandfons  of  the  emperor's  filler ; 
a  convincing  proof  that  Flavia  Domitilla,  the  wife  of  Cle- 
mens, was  daughter  to  Domitilla,  the  emperor's  filler  5  for 
thefe  two  youths  were,  without  all  doubt,  the  fons  of  Cle- 
mens by  Flavia  Domitilla.    Clemens  was  this  year  conful; 
but  had  fcarce  refigned  the  fafces,  when  he  was,  upon  a 
flight  and  groundlefs  fufpicion,  cut  off  by  the  emperor's 
order.    Dio  Cafllus  relates,  that  he  was  accufed  of  impiety 
or  atheifm;   a  crime,  fays  that  writer,  for  which  many 

wDi<V  lib.  lxvii.  p.  765.  *Orof.lib.  vii.cap.  10.  Tertull. 

Apol.  cap.  5.  La&an.  Pcrf.  cap.  3.  Eufeb.  Cbron.  cap.  17.        r  Phi- 
loft.  Vit.  Apol.  Ty.  lib.  viii.  cap.  10. 

(W)    This    perfecution     is  (1).     That   Suetonius    meant 

noticed  by  Suetonius,  who  tells  the  Chriftians  is  evident  j  for  all 

us,     that     Domitian    obliged  the  Pagan  hiftorians,  whether 

thofe  who  lived  at  Rome  after  Greek    or    Latin,    conftantly 

the  manner  of  the  Jews,  to  pay  fpeak  of  them  a"s  refembling  the 

the  fame  taxes  as  if*  they  were  Jews  in  their  manners,  though 

really  Jews,  and  treated  them  not  originally  of  that  nation* 
jvitfr  no  Jefs  rigour  and  fcverity 

(1)  Suet.  cap.  n. 
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others  were  at  that  time  condemned,  who  had  adopted  the 
manners  of  the  Jews  ».  Thus  the  Chriftians  are  conftantly 
defcribed  by  the  Pagan  writers,  as  is  evident  from  Origen, 
and  other  Chriftian  writers  of.  the  primitive  times  \  The 
crime  of  impiety  or  atheifm,  was  one  of  the  charges  com- 
monly brought  againft  the  Chriftians,  for  refufing  to  pay 
any  worfhip  to  the  pretended  deities  of  the  Gentiles  b.  Sue- 
tonius, fpeaking  of  Flavius  Clemens,  fays,  he  was  no  way 
to  be  feared,  being  flothful  and  ina&ive $  which  was  an- 
other charge,  as  Tertullian  obferves c,  brought  againft  the 
Chriftians,  on  account  of  the  retired  life  they  led,  and  their 
defpifing  the  dignities  which  were  fo  ambitioufly  coveted 
by  others.  It  is,  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  pretty  plain, 
that  the  only  crime  alleged  againft  Flavius  Clemens  was  his 
profeffing  the  Chriftian  religion. 

Flavia  Domitilla,  wife  of  Flavius  Clemens,  was  likewife 
arraigned  of  impiety ;  andbefides,  refnfed  to.  comply  with 
the  orders  of  the  emperor,  commanding  her  to  marry  an- 
other perfon  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  her  hufbandd. 
She  was  therefore  banifhed  to  the  ifiand  of  Pandataria,  in 
the  bay  of  Puteoli,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria. As  to  Clemens's  two  fons,  to  whom  Domitian  defigned 
to  bequeath  the  empire,  we  find  no  farther  mention  made 
of  them  by  the  ancient  hiftorians  ;  but  we  foppofe,  that  if 
they  were  not  deftroyed  by  Domitian,  the  excellent  princes 
Nerva  and  Trajan,  who  were  enemies  to  all  bloodfhcd  and 
flaughter,  fuffered  them  to  live  unmolefted. 

During  this  pcrfecution  St.  John  was  confined  to  the 
.ifiand  of  Patmos,  in  the  Archipelago,  where  he  wrote  the 
Apocalypfe  ;  and  a  great  many  champions  of  the  Chriftian 
faith,  mentioned  by  the  ecclefiaftic  writers,  fufiered,  in  the 
fame  caufe,  death  or  banifbment.  This  year  Domitian 
caufed  Epaphrodius,  formerly  freedman  and  fecretary  to 
Nero,  to  be  executed,  for  having  aflifted  that  prince  in  dif- 
patching  himfelf.  By  this  inftancc  of  feverity  he  hoped  to 
•deter  his  own  freedmen  from  any  attempts  upon  his  life ; 
and  this,  as  Dio  Caffius  obferves,  was  the  only  motive 
which  prompted  him  to  exert  fuch  rigour  againft  a  perfon 
whom  he  had  admitted  to  his  confidence,  and  honoured  with 
the  fame  employment  which  he  had  enjoyed  under  Nero  c. 

The  next  confuls 'were  Caius  Fabius  Valens  and  Caius 
Antiftius  Vetus,  of  whom  th$  former  was  ninety  years  old 
when  he  entered  upon  his  confuHhip,  and  feems  to  have 

a  Dio,  lib.  Ixvii.  p.  760.         »  Ong.  in  Celf.  lib.  i.  p.  c.  b  Vid, 

Juft.  Apol.  i.  p.  56.  c  Tcrt.  Apol.  cap.  4s.  *Phik>ft.  Vit. 

Apoi.  Ty.  lib.  viii.  cap.  10.  *  Dio,  p.  766.  Plin.  Panegyr. 
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died  before  It  expired f.  Many  prodigies  are  faid  to  have  r/u  death 
happened  this  year  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces.  The  of  Dam- 
city  was  for  eight  months  almoft  daily  alarmed  with  dread*  tianfkrt* 
ful  claps  of  thunder  and  flafhes  of  lightning:  the  Capitol,  J?/rf^\ 
the  temple  of  the  Flavian  family,  and  the  emperor's  own  pwfiei* 
chamber,  were  damaged  by  thunder ;  the  infcription  upon 
one  of  the  emperor's  triumphal  ftatues  was  beaten  off,  and, 
by  the  violence  of  the  ftorm,  carried  into  a  neighbouring 
monument ;  the  tree,  which  had  been  thrown  down  in 
VefpaGan's  time,  and  rofe  up  again,  fell  down  the  fecond 
time ;  the  oracle  at  Praenefte,  which  had  always  returned 
favourable  anfwers,  and  promifed  him  good  fortune  and 
fuccefs  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  prefaged  nothing  now 
but  calamities  and  daughter;  Domitian  himfelf  dreamed, 
that  Minerva,  to  whom,  as  his  tutelar  deity,  he  paid  par- 
ticular worihip,  and  whofe  feaft  he  annually  celebrated  on 
the  Alban  Mount,  had  withdrawn  herfelf  from  the  chapel 
which  he  had  confecrated  to  her ;  telling  him,  that  Jupiter 
had  difarmed  her,  and  that  (he  could  proteft  him  no  longer. 
But  nothing  terrified  him  fo  much  as  the  anfwer  of  the 
aftrologer  Afcletarion,  and  the  circumftances  attending  his 
prcdidion.  This  man  being  accufed  of  having  foretold 
the  death  of  the  emperor,  and  not  denying  the  charge,  Do- 
mitian afked  him,  whether  he  knew  what  would  be  his  own 
doom.  The  aftrologer  anfwered,  that,  in  a  fbort  time,  he 
fcould  be  devoured  by  dogs.  The  emperor,  to  convince 
the  world  of  the  falfliood  of  his  art,  ordered  him  to  be  im~ 
mediately  put  to  death,  and  his  body  to  be  burnt.  The 
firftpart  of  the  fentence  was  put  in  execution  ;  but  before 
the  body  was  half  confumed  by  the  flames,  it  was  blown 
down,  together  with  the  funeral  pile,  by  a  violent  ftorm, 
and  devoured,  purfuant  to  the  predi&ion,  by  the  dogs  *• 
Another  aftrologer,  named  Larginus  Procuks,  foretold 
publicly  in  Germany,  that  the  eighteenth  of  September 
would  prove  the  laft  day  of  Domitian's  life.  He  was  im- 
mediately apprehended  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  and 
fcnt  to  the  emperor,  in  whole  prefence  he  maintained  the 
truth  of  his  prediction,  and  was,  on  that  account,  condemn* 
ed  to  be  executed  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  aforefaid  month  ; 
hut  Domitian  being  murdered  the  day  before,  as  Proculua 
had  foretold,  he  was  not  only  difmiffed  unhurt,  but  pre- 
fcntcd  by  Nerva  with  a  large  fum,  and  ever  after  held  in 
great  efteem  b. 

f  D10,  p.  756.  Onuph.  p.  313.  Idat.  in  Faft.  &c.         s  Suet.  cap.  5. 
klhpAp,  767,  Suet.  cap.  16. 
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He  lives         Domitian,  terrified  with  tbefe  predictions'  and  prodigies, 
in  cttnti-      and  alarmed  by  his  own  guilty  confcience,  lived  in  continual 
nualago-     difquiet :  there  was  no  accident  fo  trivial,  no  perfon  focon- 
*J£  *jf      temptible,  as  not  to  terrify  him,  and  put  him  upon  fangui- 
3JJ™  ***    nary  precautions.     Of  the  eminent  perfons,  either  of  the 
fenatorial  or  equeftrian  order,  he  was  under  perpetual  ap- 
prehenfions,  and  making  daily  viftims :  their  wealth  and 
race,  their  poverty,  names,  and  quality,  alarmed  him :  he 
fufpe£ted  friends  and  enemies :  thofe  who  advifed  him  in 
council,  thofe  who  diverted  him  at  his  leifure  hours,  his 
moil  intimate  friends  and  confidants,  were  all  martyrs  to 
his  jealoufy  and  fury :  he  dreaded  all  men,  and  every  thing : 
feveral  of  his  freedmen  were  put  to  death.     He  depofed  the 
commander  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  difcharged  great 
numbers  of  officers.    But  the  more  he  made  others  fuffer, 
the  fafter  he  multiplied  his  own  torments.     At  length  he 
would  not  permit  any  criminal,  however  loaded  with  irons, 
to  plead  before  him,  till  he  had  firft  fecured  the  chains  in 
his  own  hands  *.     A  young  child,  with  whom  he  ufed  to 
divert  himfelf,  having  one  day,  while  the  emperor  was 
aileep,  taken  a  paper  from  under  his  head  to  play  with  it, 
the  emprefs,  happening  to  meet  him,  defired  to  fee  it; 
when,  to  her  great  furprize,  Ihe  found  it  contained  the 
names  of  feveral  illuftrious  perfons  deftined  to  flaughter, 
including  her  own,  with  thofe  of  Norbanus  and  Petronius 
Secundus,  captains  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  of  Parthe- 
nius,  the  emperor's  chamberlain. 
A  con/pi*         To  thefe  Domitia  immediately  communicated  the  paper; 
racy  form-  and  they  refolved,  without  farther  deliberation,  todifpatch 
ed  agaxnfi    tne  tyrant  before  he  had  time  to  put  his  defign  in  execu- 
*m'  tion.  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  Domitian  periflied  by  a  confpi- 

racy  of  his  friends  and  freedmen,  with  the  privity  of  his  wifck. 
The  death  of  Clemens  haftened,  according  to  the  fame 
Writer,  his  own  ruin,  either  becaufe  the  cruelty  he  exercifed 
towards  thofe  of  his  own  family,  occafioned  a  general 
dread  and  defpair,  or  becaufe  it  provoked  Stephanus,  who 
was  freedman  and  procurator  to  Domitilla,  the  wife  of 
Clemens,  and  befides,  was  at  that  time  ace  ufed  of  having 
cmbefezled  part  of  her  effefts l.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Ste- 
phanus not  only  joined  the  confpirators,  but,  being  a  man 
of  great  ftrength,  undertook  to  difpatch  the  tyrant m.  Do- 
mitian  is  faid  to  have  long  before  had  an  apprehenfion,  not 
only  of  the  year  and  day,  but  of  the  hour  and  manner  of 
his  death,  having  been  forewarned  of  what  in  the  end  be- 

i  Dio,  p.  766.  k  Suet.  cap.  14.  1  Philoft.  Vit.  Apol.  Ty. 

lib.  viiL  cap,  io#  "» Dio,  p.  766,  Suet.  cap.  17. 
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fcl  him,  when  he  was  but  a  child.  One  night  his  father 
Vefpafian,  who  gave  great  credit  to  the  predictions  of 
aftrologers,  and  retained  one  of  them,  named  Seleucus, 
conftaruly  about  him,  obferving  that  Domitian  at  fupper 
abftained  from  mufhrooms,  derided  him  as  one  ignorant  of 
his  own  fate,  fince  he  feemed  to  be  under  greater  appre- 
henfion  of  poifon  than  of  the  fword.  This  remark  Domi-  Hhjea* 
tian  ever  after  remembered,  and  was  always  ftrangely  loujfr. 
affefted  by  the  bare  fight  of  a  drawn  fword,  or  any  other 
weapon.  From  this  timidity  it  was,  that,  however  ambi- 
tious, he  refufed  the  new  and  extraordinary  honour  that 
was  decreed  for  him  j  namely,  that  as  often  as  he  was  con- 
ful,  a  certain  number  of  Roman  knights,  chofen  by  lot, 
fiiould  walk  before  him  amongft  his  lictors,  in  their  robes, 
with  lances  in  their  hands.  When  the  time,  which  he 
chiefly  dreaded  and  fufpefted  drew  near,  his  jealoufy  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  caufed  the  gallery,  in 
which  he  ufually  walked,  to  be  fet  round  with  a  certain 
ftone  called  phengites,  by  which  images  were  refle&ed  as 
in  a  mirror,  fo  that  he  could  difcover  what  was  done  be- 
hind him. 

The  day  before  his  death  he  ordered  fome  choice  fruit,  Hi  ferns 
which  were  prefented  to  him,  to  be  referved  for  the  next  '•  ***** 
day,  adding,  "If  it  be  my  fortune  to  ufe  them:"  then,  ftSwT- 
turning  to  thofe  about  him,  "  To-morrow  (faid  he)  the  jf^ 
moon  will  appear  bloody  in  Aquarius,  and  fomething  will 
happen,  which  will  be  much  talked  of."     About  midnight 
he  was  fo  terrified,  that  he  leaped  out  of  bed.    However,  he 
went  next  morning  to  the  forum  to  adminifter  juftice,  and 
returned  to  the  palace  an  hour  before  mid-day,  the  time 
which  he  chiefly  dreaded.    Having  alked  what  time  of  the 
day  it  was,  one  of  the  confpirators,  on  purpofe  to  deceive 
him,  told  him  it  was  noon.     Overjoyed  at  this  information 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  abandoning  himfelf  to  mirth  and 
pleafure.     As  he  was  going  to  bathe,  according  to  tjie  Ro- 
man cuftom,  before  dinner,  Parthenius,  his  chief  cham- 
berlain, told  him,  he  had  fomething  of'  great  importance 
to  impart,  and  fuch  as  could  not  be  deferred.    The  empe- 
ror, ordering  all  his  attendants  to  withdraw,  retired  to  his 
chamber,  where  Parthenius  introduced  Stephanus,  who,  the 
better  to  difguife  his  defign,  had  appeared  for  fome  days 
with  his  left  arm  fufpended  in  a  fling,  as  if  it  had  received 
fome  hurt.  He  prefented  a  memorial  to  Domitian,  wherein 
he  pretended  to  difcover  a  dangerous  confpiracy  formed  by 
his  coufin  Flavius  Clemens,  whom  he  averred  to  be  (till 
alive ;   and  by  feveral  others,/  whofe  names  were  all  fet 
down,  with  the  places  of  their  abode.    While  the  emperor 
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Ue  is         was  reading  the  memorial  with  great  attention,  Stephanus, 
•wounded     drawing  fuddenly  a  dagger,  which  he  had  kept  concealed, 
by  su-       ftr uck  it  into  his  belly.    The  emperor,  finding  himfelf 
fhanusf       WOunded,  called  to  a  boy,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
room,  to  reach  him  a  dagger,  which  lay  under  his  pillow, 
and  to  run  for  affiftance  5  but  under  his  pillow  was  found 
only  the  fcabbard,  and  the  doors  were  locked  and  firmly 
fecured.    Domitian,  notwithftanding  his  wound,  ftruggled 
fome  time  with   Stephanus,   and  even  threw  him  with 
great  violence   to  the  ground,  ftriving  to  wreft  the  dag- 
ger out  of  his  hand,  and  with  his  fingers,  though  cut  and 
mangled,  to  thruft  out  his  eyes.     At  length  Parthenius, 
who  had   withdrawn  when  Stephanus  came  in,  fearing 
fome  of  the  guards  might,  in  the  mean  time,  come  to  hifc 
relief,  opened  the  door  of  the  chamber,  and  ruihing  upon 
the  emperor  with  Claudianus,  Maximus,  Satureius,  and  * 
And  killed,    celebrated  gladiator,  difpatched  him  with  feveral  wounds. 
Many  who  were  not  privy  to  the  confpiracy,  alarmed  at 
the  noife,  haftened  to  the  emperor's  apartment,  and  find- 
ing him  wallowing  in  his  blood,  killed  Stephanus.     The 
other  confpirators  made  their  efcape  as  foon  as  the  murder 
was  perpetrated  n. 
Yr.  of  FL      Thus  died  Domitian,  notwithftanding  all  his  precautions, 
2446.      and  his  pretended  divinity,  after  having  lived  forty-four 
A.  D.  06.    years,  ten  months,  and  twenty-fix  days,  and  reigned  fifteen 
U»  C.  846*  yCars>  an(j  five  jays,     At  his  death  the'  common  people 
He  is  re-     *hcwcc*  neither  grief  nor  joy ;  but  the  foldiers,  whofc  pay 
gretted  by    be  had  increafed,  and  with  whom  he  often  fhared  his  ra- 
the  troops,    pine,  bewailed  him  exceedingly;  and  would  have  railed 
great  difturbances,  had  not  their  officers,  as  moft  of  them 
were  concerned  in  the  confpiracy,  reftrained  their  fury. 
The  troops  quartered  in  the  country  of  the  Getae  were  ready 
to  revolt,  when  they  underftood  he  had  been  aflaffinated} 
but  the  philofopher  Dio  Chryfoftomus,  who  had  retired  to 
that  province,  checked  their  rage,  by  a  fpeech  which  he 
made  to  the  mutinous  legion  upon  the  guilt  of  tyrants,  and 
punifhments  due  to  fuch  as  abufe  their  power  to  the  op- 
the  Joy  of    predion  of  people  committed  to  their  care  °.     As  for  th* 
'  the  fenate.  fenate,  they  could  not  difguife  their  joy :  they  afiembled 
in  hafte ;  and  after  having,  in  the  moft  opprobrious  manner 
imaginable,  reviled  his  memory,  they  commanded  all  his 
images  to  be  torn  in  pieces.    An  infinite  number  of  ftatue* 
of  gold  and  filver,  erefted  to  him  in  the  different  quarters 
of  the  city,  were,   by   their  orders,  broken  and  melted 

nSuct.  cap.  17.  Dio,  p.  676.    Philoft.  in  Vit.  Apol.  Ty.  p.  48^ 
0  Suet,  cap,  22.  Philoft.  ibid.  p.  492, 
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down;    his  triumphal  arches  were  overturned,  and  his  Hisflatues 
name  declared  infamous:  they  even  enafted  a  decree,  com-  broken,  and 
manding  all  infcriptions,  in  which  he  was  mentioned,  to  nisatlsan^ 
be  obliterated,  his  name  to  be  (truck  out  of  the  confu-  **"*& 
lar  tables,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber  p. 
Several  ancient  infcriptions  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  in  which  the 
name  of  Domitian  is  rafed*.     All  his  a£ts  were  annulled, 
and  thofe  whom  he  had  banifhed  recalled,     A  woman, 
named  Phyllis,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  care  of  his 
education,  while  he  was  an  infant,  caufed  his  body  to'  be 
privately  conveyed  upon  a  bier,  like  a  perfon  of  the  meaneft 
condition,  to  a  country-houfe  (he  had  at  a  fmall  diftancc 
from  the  city ;  where  (he  burnt  it,  arid,  carrying  the  afhes, 
without  being  obferved,  to  the  temple  which  fhe  had  built 
for  the  Flavian  family,  mixed  them  with  thofe  of  Julia  the 
daughter  of  Titus,  whom  flie  had  likewife  brought  up. 
Domitian  was  the  laft  emperor  of  the  Flavian  family,  and 
likewife  the  laft  of  thofe  princes  who  are  commonly  ftyled 
the  Twelve  Caefars* 

As  the  celebrated  philofopher  Apollonius  Tyaneus  a£ted  Account  of 
a  chief  part  in  the  late  revolutions  of  the  Roman  empire,  Ap°ltomus 
and  made  at  this  time  a  great  figure  in  the  world,  a  fuccin&    J****** 
account  of  his.  life  and  aAions  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
foreign  to  the  prefent  fubjedt,  nor  be  ill  received  by  our 
readers.     Of  the  other  writers,  who  flouriflied  under  Do- 
mitian, we  fhall  fpeak  in  our  notes  (W).     Apollonius  was 

born 

f  Suet,  ibid.,  Dio,  lib.  Ixviii.  p.  769.    Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  v« 
cap.  xii.    Laft.  Perfec.  cap.  3.  q  Goltz.  p.  ±34. 

(W)  Thefe  were  Quintilian,  fettled  a  falary  upon  the  profef- 

Vaierius  Flaccus,  Martial ,  Sta-  fors  of  eloquence,  to  be  paid 

this,  Juvenal,. and  Silius.  Mar-  yearly  out  of the  treafury,  Quin- 

cus  Fabius   Quintilianus   was,  tilian  was  the  firfr.  who  opened  a 

according   to .  St.   Jerom    and  free  fchool  at  Rome.    He  dif- 

Aufonius,    a     native    of    Ca-  charged  that  important  office 

lagorina,    now    Calahorra,    in  with  great  reputation,  and  to 

Old  Caftile :    he    ftudied  rhe-  the  fatisfa&ion  of  all,  for  the 

toric    under    Domitius    Afer  :  fpace  of  twenty  years ;  during 

He  pleaded  fevcral  caufes   at  which  time  he  acquired  great 

Rome  be  fore  queen  Be  re  n  ice  (1),  wealth.     He  then  refigned  his 

and  confequently  under  Vefpa-  charge,  and  wrote  a  book  on 

fian ;  for  in  his  time  Berenice  the  caufes  of  the  decay  of  elo- 

came  to   Rome,    and  was  by  quence  (2).     When  he  had  fl- 

Titus   fent    back  to  her  own  niftied  this  treatife,  he  was  pre- 

xouatry,  in  the  very  beginning  vailed  upon  by  his  friends  to 

of  his  reign.    Vefpafian  having  undertake    a    more    laborious 

.  <i)  Quint,  lib*  iv.  cap.  1.         (2)  Quint.  Praefat.  &  lib.  vi.  p.  177. 
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born  three  or  four  years  before  the  common  Chriftian  sera} 
for  he  is  faid  to  have  lived  an  hundred  years,  and  died  foon 

after 


work ;  his  twelve  books  of 
rhetoric,  which  will  be  ever 
admired  by  all  perfons  of  tafte 
and  judgment.  While  he  was 
employed  in'  compofing  this 
work,  Domitian  charged  him 
with  the  education  of  his  fitter's 
grandfons,  as  we  have  related 
in  the  text  (3).  He  was  after- 
wards honoured  with  the  con- 
fular  ornaments,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Flavius  Clemens, 
then  in  great  favour  with  the 
emperor.  Sidonius  Apolinaris 
bellows  high  encomiums  upon 
Quintilian,  and  equals  him  to 
the  mod  elegant  writers  of  anti- 
quity (4). 

C.  Valerius  Flaccus  Setinus 
Balbus  was  a  native  of  Padua, 
as  is  evident  from  Martial  (5), 
and  not  of  Setia  in  Campania, 
as  fome  have  conje&ured  from 
the  name  of  Setinus.  He  wrote 
an  epic  poem  on  the  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts,  divided  into 
eight  books,  which  he  began  in 
the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  to  whom 
it  is  inferibed,  and  continued 
under  Domitian ;  for  he  was, 
according  to  Vofljus,  prevented 
by  death  from  putting  the  laft 
hand  to  it  (6). 

The  poet  M.  Valerius  Mar- 
tialis,  to  famous  for  his  epi- 
grams, was  a  native  of  fiilbi- 
lis  (7),  which  flood  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  prefent  city 
of  Calata'iud,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon  (8).  He  was  born  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  came  to 


Rome  in  that  of  Nero,  being 
then  twenty  years  old,  and  lived 
there  thirty  years  (9),  favoured 
by  the  emperors,  especially  by 
Domitian,  whom,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  he  flatters  in  a  mofi  ab- 
jedfc  manner.  Upon  that  prince's 
death  he  left  the  city,  and  retir- 
ed to  his  own  country ;  where, 
after  three  years,  which  he 
pailed  without  writing,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  Terentius 
Prifcus  to  compofe  his  twelfth 
book,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  the 
emperors  Nerva  and  Trajan  ( 1 ) . 
Pliny,  in  whofe  commendation 
he  had  written  an  epigram,  had 
a  particular  kindnefs  and  efteera. 
for  him  ;  whence  be  prefented 
him,  upon  his  departure  from 
Rome,  with  a  fum  of  money  to 
defray  the  expences  of  his  jour- 
ney (2).  As  to  his  writings,  the 
emperor  Lucius  Verus  ufed  to 
call  him  his  Virgil  (3) ;  but 
few,  either  before  or  fince  that 
prince's  time,  feem  to  have  en- 
tertained fuch  a  high  opinion 
of  his  compofitions.  Scaliger 
approves  of  what  he  himielf 
wrote  of  his  epigrams.  Moil 
critics  have  found  fault  with 
his  thoughts,  his  ftyle,  and,  a- 
bove  all,  with  his  puns,  which 
are  often  very  low,  and  with 
his  pretended  witticifms  (4). 
Befides,  fome  of  his  epigrams 
are,  for  their  lewdnefs,  infam- 
ous, perhaps  beyond  any  thing 
written  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
Statius  flouriihed  at  tjie  fame 


(3)  Quint,  lib.  iv.  Prajfat.  (4)  Sid.  Apollin.  lib.  v.  epift.  ia. 

&  lib.  ii.  car.  ver.  190.  &  lib.  ix.  vcr.  318.  (5)  Mart  lib.  i. 

epigr.  61,  77#  (6)  VoflT.  Poet.  Lat.  p.  46.  (7)  Mart.  lib.  xik 

epigr.  18.  (8)  Baudr.  &  Bail.  Poet.  p.  411.  (9)  Voff-  Poet. 

Lat.  p.  46.  (1)  Mart.  lib.  xii.  Prasf.  epigr.  18,  4,  6,  8.  &  lib.  x. 

epigr-  34*  (*)  Plin.  lib.  iii   epift.  ai.  (3)  Lamprid.  Vk. 

Vcr.  p.  1$.  (4)  Vide  Bail.  Poet.  p.  41a. 
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J&er  ttrfc  atcelfeon  of  Nerva  to  the  empire,  which  happened 
in  the  riinety-fixth  year  of  the  Chriftian  aera 
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time  5  but  is  never  mentioned 
hy  Martial,  which  fome  afcribe 
to  jealoufy,  Statius  being  highly 
efteemed  by  Domitian,  on  ac- 
count of  his  making,  with  ex- 
traordinary eafe,  extemporary 
verfes  upon  any  fubjeft  what- 
ever. He  wrote  two  epic 
poems;  namely,  the  Thebais, 
comprifed  in  twelve  books,  and 
the  Achilleis,  which  cohfifts  On- 
ly of  two,  the  poet  being  pre- 
vented by  death  from  accom- 
pliming  that  work  ($).  They 
are  both  infcribed  to  Domitian. 
Betides  thefe  poems,  he  wrote 
feveral  other  pieces,  upon  va- 
rious occafions,  which  have 
likewife  reached  us,  under  the 
title  of  Sylvae,  and  are  compre- 
hended in  five  books.  His  com- 
pofitions  were  much  efteemed 
at  Rome  in  his  own  time,  and 
are  ftill  admired  by  the  young 
poets ;  nay,  Julius  Scaliger  is 
of  opinion,  that  of  all  the  an- 
cient poets,  he  comes  neareft 
to  the  inimitable  Virgil.  But 
better  judges  look  upon  Statius 
rather  as  a  bad  hiftorian  than  a 

food  poet,  and  defpife  his  bom- 
aft  uyle,and  quaint  expreffions. 
His  Sylvae,  which  were  for  the 
moil  part  compofed  extempora- 
neously, and  without  premedi- 
tation, are  by  the  critics  more 
adeemed  than  his  epic  poems, 
there  being  in  them  fome  very 
good  thoughts,  mixed  with  fuch 
as  are  quite  trivial  and  low  (6). 
Decius  Junius  Juvenalis  was 
contemporary  with  Statius  and 
Martial,  and  continued  to  write 

(5)  Bail.  Poet.  p.  4*5.  (6)  Ibid.  p.  4*6,  (7)  Ammian. 

lib:  xxviii.  p.  374.  (S)  Mart.  lib.  iv.  epig«  14.  (9)  V1™ 


under  Nerva  and  Trajan.  He 
was  born  at  Aquinum,  whence 
he  came  to  Rome  when  he  was 
very  young,  and  gained  great 
credit  by  his  Satires,  which  were 
read  by  many  Romans,  who  pe- 
rufed  no  other  book  (7).  A 
player,  in  great  favour  at  court, 
offended  at  fome  verfes  of  his 
feventh  fatire,  had  intereft 
enough  with  the  emperor  to  get 
him  removed  from  Rome,  and 
fent  into  Egypt,  to  command  a 
legion  quartered  in  the  utmoft 
bounds  of  that  province ;  where 
ho  died  foon  after  of  grief,  be- 
ing fourfcore  when  he  was  ob- 
liged to  undertake  that  journey* 

Caius  Silius  Italicus  wrote  a 
poem,  highly  commended  by 
Martial  (8),  on  the  fecond  Pu- 
nic war*  Before  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  poetry, 
he  had  pleaded  many  years  at 
the  bar,  and  had  even  been  con- 
ful }  which  office  he  difcharged 
the  year  that  Nero  was  killed. 
He  is  not,  by  our  modern  cri- 
tics, much  efteemed  as  a  poet ; 
but  greatly  commended  for  the 
purity  of  his  ftyle,  wherein  he 
is  thought  to  excel  all  the  wri- 
ters of  his  time  (9). 

Several  other  poets  are  men* 
tioned  by  Martial,  as  flourish- 
ing at  this  time ;  namely,  Cur- 
tius  Montanus,  Turnus,  and 
Scaeva  Memor,  who  were  bro- 
thers ;  Aruntius  Stella,  Codrut 
or  Cordus,  Paceius,  Fauftus, 
Rubrenus,  Lappa,  M.  Unicus, 
Ligurinus,  Theodoras,  Canius, 
Licinianus,   Voconius  Victor, 


Bail.  Poet.  p.  39*. 
Vol.  XIIL 
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of  Tyancus  he  borrowed  from  the  city  of  Tyana  in  Cappa- 

docia,  the  place  of  his  nativity.     His  birth  was  foretold, 

and  accompanied,  if  the  author  of  his  life  is  to  be  credit- 

He  applies    ed r,  by  many  prodigies.    When  he  was  but  fourteen  years 

kth%H<hof  old|  hc  aPPlied  himfelf  t0  the  ftudy  of  the  Pythagoric  phi- 

thePytha-   l°f°phy»  firft  at  Tarfus,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  and  after- 

foricphi*     wards  at  -dSg*,  another  city  of  the  lame  province,  under 
)fop/ty>        the  dire&ion  of  one  Euxenes.    He  retired  at  the  age  of 
fixteen  to  a  houfe  in  the  country,  where  he  led  a  life  of 
The  auflt-    great  aufterity,  abftaining,  purfuant  to  the  maxims  of  his 
S/e  k&>  from  all  manner  of  flefh,  fuffering  his  hair  to  grow, 

going  barefoot,  and.  clad  only  in  linen,  that  he  might  ufc  i 
nothing  proceeding  from  any  living  creature.  From  his 
country  refidence,  he  removed,  after  fome  time,  to  the 
temple  of  iEfculapius  in  the  city  of  iEgae,  where  he  foon  , 
became  known,  great  numbers  of  votaries  flocking  daily  to 
the  temple  of  that  pretended  deity,  for  the  prefervation  or 
recovery  of  their  health.  There  Apollonius  commenced 
cenfor  and  reformer  of  manners,  having  already,  it  feems, 
->   an  extraordinary  opinion  of  his  own  virtue  •. 

His  father  dying,  he  took  nofleflion  of  his  inheri- 
tance ;  but  referved  only  a  fmall  fhare  of  it  for  himfelf, 
the  greateft  part  of  it  he  yielded  to  his  brother,  who  led 
a  vicious  and  diflblute  lite,  from  which  he  was  by  this 
generofity  retrieved ;  the  reft,  except  a  very  fmall  portion, 
he  divided  amgngft  his  neceffitous  relations.  Being  thus 
difengaged  from  every  thing  that  could  divert  him  from 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and  the  pra£Hce  of  virtue,  he 
pafled  five  years  in  filence,  agreeably  to  th'e  cuftom  of 
»  the  Pythagoreans.     During  that  time,  he  appeafed  feveral 

tumults  and  feditions  in  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  efpecially 
at  Afpenda,  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  latter  province, 
where  the  populace  were  ready  to  burn  the  chief  magiftrate 
alive,  for  not  obliging  fome  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  to 
produce  their  corn  during  a  famine,  and  fell  it  at  a  reafon- 
able  price.  He  went  afterwards  to  Antioch,  to  Ephefus, 
and  to  feveral  cities,  where  he  revived  the  worfhip  of  fome 
deities  or  idols,  which  now  began  to  be  neglected.    He 

»  Philoft.  Vit.  Apoll.  Ty.  lib.  i.  cap*  3.  •  Ibid.  cap.  6—9. 

andPaflienus  Paulus  (1).    Sui-  to  Modeftus,  governor  of  E« 

das  mentions  one  Epaphroditus,  gypt ;    but  afterwards  became 

author  of  feveral  books  upon  famous  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 

grammar  ;    which    have  been  Nero,  and  died  in  that  of  Ner- 

long  fince  loft.     He  was  a  na-  va,  in  the  feyenty-fifth  year  of 

tive  of  Boeotia,  had  been  flave  his  age  (2). 

(1)  %\off.  Poet.  Lat.  p.  47.  (1)  $uid,  p,  966. 
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pra£tffed  fevery  where  fecret  myfteries,  to  which  thofe  alone 
were  admitted*  who  had  obferved.  filence  for  the  fpacc  of 
four  years.  He  afiumed  the  character  of  a  legiflator,  pre-  His  impu- 
tending  to  require  nothing  of  others  but  what  he  had  per*  **»«  *** 
formed  himfelf :  he  even  boafled  of  a  thorough  knowlege  of  %f£um*m 
all  languages,  without  ever  having  learned  them  j  and  had 
the  impudence  to  declare,  that  the  moft  fecret  recefies  of 
men's  hearts,  and  their  mod  private  thoughts,  lay  open  to 
him  ".  However,  he  had  yet  but  feven  difciples  5  and  thefe 
too  abandoned  him,  as  foon  as  he  had  declared  his  in* 
tention  of  travelling  into  India,  to  vifit  the  philofophers 
there,  known  by  the  name  of  Bramans,  or  Brachmanes  ;  fo 
that  he  left  Antioch,  attended  only  by  two  domeftics :  but 
at  tJineve  was  joined  by  Damis,  a  native  of  that  place,  who, 
of  ail  the  difciples  he  ever  had,  proved  the  moft  devoted  to 
him  ;  for  he  obferved  with  great  attention,  and  carefully 
regiftered,  not  only  his  moft  minute  adtions,  but  even  his 
words.  Thefe  memoirs  falling  afterwards  into  the  hands 
of  Julia  Augufta,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Severus,  flie 
imparted  them  to  Philoftratus,  who  chiefly  copied  from 
them  what  he  wrote  of  his  pretended  hero.  Apollonius, 
on  his  journey  from  Nineve  to  Babylon,  acquired  the  art  of 
interpreting  oracles  delivered  by  birds. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Babylon,  he  was  received  by  the  Hf  or* 
Magis  of  the  place,  with  whom  he  often  conferred  in  pri-  *£"?*.** 
vate.     He  foon  left  Babylon,  and  fet  out  for  India  \  where     a®  on* 
•  he  was  received  with  great  marks  of  efteem  by  a  king  named  H$  travels 
Phraothes,  of  whom  Philoftratus  relates  wonders ;  and  by  t0  India* 
him  introduced  to  Hiarchus,  the  chief  of  the  Bramans, 
who  at  that  time  was  but  eighteen  years  old.     Apollonius 
pafled  four  months  with  thefe  priefts,  held  frequent  con- 
ferences with  the  chief  men  amongft  them,  to  which  not 
even  Damis  was  admitted,  and  ever  after  entertained  the   * 
higheft  opinion  of  their  fe£t     After  he  had  learned  all  the 
myfteries  of  their  ptofeflion,  he  left  India,  and  returning 
by  fea,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  or  rather  the 
Tigris;  went  from  thence  by  land  to  Babylon,   then  to 
Nineve,  and  from  Nineve  to  Antioch.     After  a  fliort  ftay 
in  this  city,  he  removed  to  Ionia,  and  fettled  in  that  coun- 
try,  redding  fometimes   at  Ephefus,    and  fometimes  at 
Smyrna  w. 

He  is  faid  to  have  undertaken  with  incredible  fuccefs  the 
reformation  of  manners,  firft  at  Ephefus,  and  afterwards  in 
the  other  cities  of  Ionia ;  reclaiming,  partly  by  his  precepts, 

■  Pbiloft.  Vit.  Apoll.  Ty.  lib.  i.  ctp.  10— »s«  w  Idem, 

lib.  iii.  cap.  15,  iS.  , 
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Returns  to   *nd  partly  by  his  exemplary  life,  fuch  as  were  abandoned 
Afm%  and    to  all  manner  of  lewdnefs  and  iniquity  *.    From  Ionia  he 
therein*     wcnt  t0  Hium,  where  he  embarked  forLefbes,  and  from 
thi^tfor*    ^ence  failed  to  Athens  ;  in  which  city  he  reformed  innu- 
mation  of    merable  abufes,  and  entirely  aboliflied  the  inhuman  fpec- 
manntrs.     tacles  of  gladiators.    He  travelled  all  over  Greece,  reviving 
the  ancient  fuperftkion  of  the  Greeks,  and  eftablHhing  the 
idolatrous  worflrip  of  the  gods.    The  Eleans  invited  him 
to  the  fports,  which  were  to  be  celebrated  on  occafion  of 
the  one  hundred  and  tenth  Olympiad.     He  complied  with 
their  invitation,   and,  by  bis  warm  exhortations,  infpired 
both  Greeks  and  foreigners,  with  the  fove  of  virtue,  and 
abhorrence  of  vice.    At  Corinth  he  was  kindly  received, 
and  ever  after  admired,  by  Demetrius,  the  mod  celebrated 
Cynic  of  thofe  days,  and  his  difciple  Menippus.     At  La- 
cedaemon,  where  he  pafled  great  part  of  the  winter,  he  is 
faid  to  have  perfuaded  the  inhabitants  to  refume  their  an- 
cient manner  of  living  y.    In  the  beginning  of  the  fpring 
he  failed  from  Lacedsemon  to  Crete,  and  from  thence  to 
Rome,  where  he  refided  till  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city* 
in  confequence  of  an  edift  ena£ted  by  Nero,  driving  all 
philofophers  out  of  Rome. 
Ht  tntou-        ^e  t^ien  ret*red  to  Cadiz,  where,  in  a  private  conference, 
rages  Gal-  ^e  encouraged  Galba  to  revolt  from  Nero,  and  aflume  the 
ba  to  re-      fovereignty.    From  Cadiz  he  crofled  over  to  Africa,  from 
volt  from     Africa  he  returned  to  Hetruria,  and  thence  pafled  to  Sicily, 
**••  in  which  country  he  received  intelligence  of  Nero's  death. 

However,  he  would  not  return  to  Rome,   but  failed  to 
Achaia  or  Greece,  where  he  remained  the  winter,  and  ear- 
ly in  the  fprmg  went  into  Egypt,  followed  by  prodigious 
crowds.     Vefpafian,  while  he  was  in  Egypt,  went  to  vifit 
Is  confuted  Apollonius :  he  confulted  him  in  private  about  the  ftate 
byVefpa-     of  his  afrairs,  and  paid  great  deference  to  his  judgment* 
fan.  Dio  and  Euphrates,  two  celebrated  philofophers,  advifed 

Vefpafian  to  renounce  the  fovereignty,  after  he  had  over- 
come Vitellius,  arid  reftore  the  republic  to  its  former  liber- 
ty ;  but  Apollonius  oppofed  their  fentiments.  Vefpafian 
followed  the  opinion  of  Apollonius,  who  took  the  liberty 
to  inftruft  him  how  to  govern  with  equity  and  moderation* 
Vefpafian  offered  to  reward  him  with  great  generofity  for 
his  excellent  precepts ;  but  the  philofopher  would  not  ac- 
cept the  lead  acknowlegement  ■• 

From  Alexandria  Vefpafian  departed  for  Rome,  and  A- 
pollonius  travelled  into  Ethiopia,  with  a  defign  to  vifit  th« 

*  Philoft.  Vit.  Apol.  Ty.  lib.  iv.  cap.  l,  i.  f  Idem,  lib.  I?. 

cap,  3— ii.  a  Ibid.  lib.  ?.  cap.  3—14% 
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ptiilofophers  of  that  country.  Of  his  thirty  difciples,  ten  Travels 
only  accompanied  him  in  this  journey,  the  others  choofing  into  £/#- 
to  remain  at  Alexandria.  He  was  at  firft  received  very  °Pia* 
coldly  by  the  Ethiopian  philofopbers,  who  had  been  preju- 
diced againft  him  by  Euphrates ;  but  they  w£re  foon  recon- 
ciled to  each  other,  and  held  feveral  conferences,  which 
Apollonius  interrupted  to  view  the  fources  of  the  Nile ; 
but  he  did  not  go  beyond  the  third  catara&.  He  returned 
to  Egypt  about  the  time  that  Titus  took  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Next  year  Titus  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  met  by 
Apollonius  at  Argos*  who  now  travelled  all  over  Phoeni- 
cia, Ionia,  and  Cilicia ;  vifited  feveral  cities  of  Greece  * 
and,  if  Codinus  is  to  be  believed,  went  to  Byzantium, 
and  there  erefted  feveral  talifmans,  or  magical  figures, 
which  remained  till  the  year  870,  when  the  emperor 
Bafilius  caufed  them  to  be  removed  \  From  Byzan-  Goes  t§ 
tium  he  returned  to  Greece,  and  from  thence  to  Rome ;  Home* 
where  he  excited  the  people  againft  the  emperor  Domitian, 
and  exhorted  Nerva,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  to  head 
the  infurre&ion.  Domitian  was  informed  of  his  private 
pradices,  and  at  the  fame  time  told,  that  he  had  facrificed 
a  child,  in  order  to  difcover,  by  viewing  it3  entrails,  what 
fuccefs  would  attend  Nerva,  if  he  engaged  in  the  confpi-  > 
racy.  In  confequence  of  this  information,  the  emperor 
commanded  the  governor  of  Afia,  whither  Apollonius  was 
already  retired,  to'  feize  and  fend  him  in  chains  to  Rome* 
But  Apollonius,  before  the  order  arrived,  had  left  Afia,  in 
order  to  return  to  Rome.  At  Puteoli  he  found  Demetrius, 
the  celebrated  Cynic,  who  acquainted  him  with  the  em- 
peror's edi£k,  ordering  all  the  philofopbers  to  depart  Rome ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  exhorted  him  to  conceal  himfelf,  left  he 
ihould  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  rage  of  Domitian,  who  bore  an 
irreconcileable  hatred  to  all  philofopbers,  and  to  him  it* 
particular.  Apollonius  replied,  that  he  could  not  follow 
his  advice,  without  betraying  Nerva  5  and  that  he  was  very 
Aire  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  tyrant  to  put  him  to 
death.  He  therefore  purfued  his  journey  in  the  habit 
peculiar  to  philofophers  5  but  obliged  Damis,  his  only 
companion)  to  quit  it,  left  he  ihould  be  difcovered  and  im- 
prifoned  b. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  Rome,  than  the  emperor  ordered  Whir*  he h 
Cafperius  Alianus,  captain,  of  the  praetorian  guards,  to  J******** 
feize  him.    Cafperius,  who  had  a  particular  veneration  for  ju^jJJJI' 
him,  on  pretence  of  examining  him  in  private,  inftru&ed  ttan>s  9fm 

deru 
*  Georg.  Codin.  Origines  Conftantinop.  *  Philoft.  lib.  .vii. 

cap.  a-»6. 
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him  how  to  make  his  defence,  when  fummoned  before  the 
judges  j  and  then,'  as  he  durft  not  difmifs  him,  committed 
him  to  prifon.  After  he  had  been  confined  fix  days,  he 
was  brought  before  the  emperor,  who  examined  him 
concerning  the  defigns  of  Nerva.  Apollonius  declared, 
that  Nerva  had  never  entertained  the  leaft  thought  of  con- 
fpiring  againft  him,  or  affuming  the  fovereignty.  Domitian, 
finding  he  could  draw  no  fatisfaefcory  anfwer  from  him,  or- 
dered his  beard  to  be  (haved,  a  great  infult  to  a  philoso- 
pher;  and  commanded  him  to  be  led  back  to  prifon,  loaded 
with  chains,  from  which,  however,  he  was  two  days  after 
difcharged,  at  the  requeft  of  Cafperius.  While  he  was  in 
bonds,  he  affured  Damis,  who  attended  him  even  in  con- 
finement, that  the  emperor,  notwithftanding  his  unlimited 
power,  could  not.  hurt  him ;  and  fo  faying,  drew,  with 
great  eafe,  his  leg  out  of  the  chain.  He  was  brought  again; 
before  the  emperor ;  who,  after  having  examined  him  in 
the  prefence  of  many  perfons  of  diftinftion,  declared  him 
innocent,  and  afterwards  had  2,  private  conference  with 
him,  in  which  Apollonius  difplayed  the  great  evils  that  mult 
neceffarily  enfue  from  the  prince's  giving  ear  to  informers. 
**  As  for  myfelf  (faid  he),  I  am  not  under  the  leaft  appre- 
henfion :  you  may  caufe  me  to  be  feized ;  but  put  me  to 
death  you  cannot :  that  the  laws  of  fate,  and  my  deftiny^ 
will  not  allow."  Apollonius,  having  thus  fpoken,  difap- 
peared,  and  was  feen  that  evening  at  Puteoli,  three  days 
journey  diftant  from  Rome  c. 

From  Puteoli  he  paffed  over  into  Sicily,  and  from  thence 
into  Greece,  where  he  remained  two  years,  followed  and 
admired  by  great  multitudes  of  people  of  all  ranks  and 
ages,  whom,  by  his  precepts  and  example,  he  animated  to 
defpife  wealth,  and  place  their  whole  happinefs  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  virtue.  From  Greece  he  returned  to  Ionia,  refiding 
partly  at  Smyrna,  and  partly  at  Ephefus;  but  frequently 
yifiting  all  the  cities  of  that  province.  While  he  was  ha*- 
ranguing  a  numerous  affembly  at  Ephefus,  the  minute  that 
Domitian  was  flain,  he  fuddenly  lowered  his  voice,  appa- 
rently feized  with  fear  j  but  neverthelefs  purfued  his  dif- 
courie  for  fonie  time,  though  faintly,  and  often  flopping,  as 
if  he  had  been  intent  upon  another  fubjeft.  At  length  he 
left  off  fpeaking,  fixed  his  eyes  ftedfaftly  on  the  ground, 
and,  after  a  fliort  GJence, "  Strike  home  (he  cried),  ftrike  the 
tyrant  home."  As  the  numerous  affembly  was  greatly  fur- 
prifed,  he  no  fooner  recollefted  himfelf,  than  he  bid  them 
be  of  good  cheer,  and  rejoice :  u  For  the  tyrant  (added  he), 

c  Philoft.  lib.  Ufa  cap.  3, 12, 14,  17. 
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is  dead ;  he  is  juft  now  expired  d."    The  fame  circum  (lance 
is  related  by  Dio  Caffius,  as  an  event  not  to  be  doubted  ; 
nay,  he  adds,  that  Apollonius,  during  his  reverie,  named 
Stephanus,   crying  out  fo  as  to  be  heard  by  the  whole 
aflembly,  t€  Courage,  brave  Stephanus !  courage !  difpatch 
the  tyrant  e."    Nerva,  who  fucceeded  Domitian,  had  no  Is  invited 
fooner  taken  poffeffion  of  the  empire,  than  he  wrote  to  i^RomgbJ 
Apollonius,  inviting  him  to  Rome.     The  philofopher  re-  bm¥ttufe$ 
plied,  that,  by  the  decrees  of  fate,  they  were  never  more  to  to  go  thL 
fee  one  another.    However,  he  wrote  the  emperor  a  letter  tAer. 
filled  with  excellent  precepts  for  governing  with  equity  and 
moderation.    This  paper  he  fent   by  Damis,  whom  he 
charged  to  recite  to  the  emperor  many  excellent  maxims  of 
governmerit,  the  refult  of  his  experience. 

While  Damis  was  at  Rome,  he  received  advice,  that 
Apollonius  had  difappeared  ;  he  therefore  concluded,  that  H$*<fif*p<* 
he  had  difpatched  him  to  Rome,  that  he  might  not  be  pre-  ^ar$* 
fent  at  his  death  5  hence  he  is  generally  thought  to  have  died 
this  year,  the  firft  of  Nerva's  reign,  and  ninety-fixth  of  the 
Chriftian  aera  (U).  This  philofopher  was  remarkable  for 
his  pride,  arrogance,  and  prefumption f .  He  imagined 
himfelfpoffefled  of  every  virtue  in  an  eminent  degree;  ar- 
rogated upon  all  occafions  the  character  of  cenfor,  legisla- 
tor, and  inftru&or;  pretended  to  know  every  thing,  to 
forefee  future  events,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  moft  hid- 
den thoughts  of  thofe  with  whom  he  converfed ;  nay, 
he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  acknowleged  as  a  god,  and  rc- 

*  Philoft.  lib.  viii.  cap.  10.  •  Dio,  p.  76s.  *  Philoft.  lib.  i» 

cap.  14*  *5>  »9- 

(U)  Damis,  in  his  memoirs,  account  of  the  life  of  Apollonius 
made  no  mention  of  his  death ;  is  fwelled  by  Philoflratus  with 
and  Philoflratus  declares,  that  a  great  number  of  miracles  and' 
in  his  time,  no  one  could  give  predictions.  Amongft  other 
any  probable  account  ot  it.  prodigies  wrought  by  his  hero,  - 
Some  pretended  he  died  at  E-  he  tells  us,  that  he  reftored  to 
phefus ;  others  related,  that  he  life  a  young  woman  of  a  confu- 
went  into  a  temple  at  Lindus  lar  family ;  but,  at  the  fame 
in  the  iiland  of  Rhodes,  and  time,  feems  to  doubt,  whether 
was  never  afterwards  feen.  Phi-  or  no  (he  was  quite  dead, 
loftratus  allures  us,  that  though  Some  of  the  fathers  have  been 
he  had  travelled  into  feveral  at  great  pains  to  prove  him  an 
countries,  he  could  no  where  impoftor;  and  as  to  his  mi- 
find  his  tomb,  nor  hear  any  cer-  racles,  they  were  afcribed  to 
tain  account  o£  the  manner  of  magic. 
his  death  (1).      This  fuccindt 

(1)  Philoft.  lib.  viii.  cap.  13. 
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ceived  divide  worihip  from  the  multitude.  yhiloftrafcu* 
extols  his  difintereftednefs,  a#d  the  purity  of  his  manners  *• 
As  he  maintained  the  do&rine  of  the  rneteaipfycfeofe,  o*r 
tranfroigration  of  fouls,  he  publicly  adored  a  lion*  pretend* 
ing,  that  the  foul  of  Arnafis,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  had  pafled  into  that  animal  (W).  As  no  pcrfon 
could  give  any  certain  account  of  the  death  of  ApoUo&ius* 
his  countrymen,  the  inhabitants  q£  Tyana,  believed  him 
immortal,  and  revered  him  as  a  divinity.  His  images  were 
erefted  in  many  temples ;  and  the  emperors,  in&ead  of 
fupprefling,  countenanced  this  fuperftition,  by  the  honours 
which  they  themfelves  paid  to  the  impoftor  (X).  But  not* 
withftanding  the  great  efteem  which x  feveral  of  the  em- 
perors had  for  him,  and  his  many  pretended  miracles,  he 
was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  generally  be- 

sPhiloft.  yit.  Apoll.  libw  v.  cap*  *$> 


(W)  Philoftratus  endeavours 
to  excufe,  in  the  bell  manner  he 
can,    his  hero   for  quarreling 
with  the  philofopher  Euphrates, 
on  whom  be  lays  all  the  blame, 
Pliny  the  younger,  who  was  in- 
timately acquainted  with   Eu- 
phrates, bellows  the  higheft  en- 
comiums  upon  him  (i);    and 
Arrian,  in  his  comments  upon 
Epi&etus,  not  only  extols  his 
eloquence,  but  commends  him 
greatly  for  having  lived  lik^  a 
philofopher  before  he  aflumed 
the- habit  peculiar  to  that  pro- 
feffion  (2).    He  died  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Adrian's  reign,  with 
whofe  permiffion  he  terminated 
the  infirmities    attending   old 
age  with  a  draught  of  poifon  (3). 
He    published    fome    writings 
againfl  Apollonius,  which  Phi- 
loll  rat  us  promifes  to  refute  (4). 
Eunapius  feems  to  afcribe  other 
Works  to  him  upon. more  im- 
portant fubje&s,  by  which  he 
gained  great  reputation  (5), 


JX)  Adrian  colle&edj  and  dpr 
ited  in  the  palace  at  Antiuro, 
a  great  number  of  his  letters 
(6).  Antonius  Caracalla  ho- 
noured him  with  divine  worT 
fhip,  and  confecrated  a  temple- 
to  him  (7).  The  empecor  Alex- 
ander kept  his  image  in  a  pri- 
vate place  of  his  palace,  toge- 
ther with  the  images  of  our  Sa- 
viour, of  Abraham,  and  of  fe- 
veral princes,  who  had  go- 
verned with  equity  and  mode- 
ration (8).  Vopifcus  tells  us, 
that  he  read  in  certain  memoirs, 
and  alfo  heard  of  perfons  of  cre- 
dit, that  the  emperor  Aurclian 
being  refoived  to  give  up  the 
city  of  Tyana  to  be  plundered 
by  his  foldiers,  Apolljpniu9  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  diverted  him 
from  that  defign;  and  adds, 
that  the  emperor,  convinced  by 
that  miraculous  apparition,  that* 
Apollonius  was  a  god,  devoted 
to  him  an  image,  a  temple,  andi 
a  flatue  (9). 


(1)  PHn.  lib.  i.  epift.  10.  (»)  Arrian.  Epi&.  lib.  III.  cap.  15.  & 

lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  (3)Dio,  lib.  Ixix.  p.  791.  (4)  Philoft.  lib.  i. 

cap.  ro.  (5)  Eunap.  in  Vit.  Sophift.  Praefat.  (6)  Philoft, 


lib 


vm.  cap;  13,  14. 


Vit.  Vcri,  p.  123. 


(7)  Dio,  lib.  lxxvii.  p.  8784 
fo)  Vopifc,  in  Vit.  Aurcl. 


(8)  Lamp,  in) 
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bold  as  to  Smpoftor  and  a  magician.  Phitoftraftis  Kas  pre-  His  'works. 
fenred  fcveral  letters  written  by  ApoUontus,  moft  of  them 
very  diprt,  wkh  a  long  apology,  which  he  had  compofed 
with  a  defign  to  pronounce  before  Domhian.  Befides 
this  apology,  and  a  great  number  of  letters  to  perfons  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  he  wrote  a  treatifc  upon  judicial 
aftrology,  comprifed  in  four  books  b,  and  another  upon  fe- 
crifices,  wherein  he  pretended  to  demonftrate  with  what 
kind  of  vi&ims  each  deity  was  moft  pleafcd.  The  former 
treatife  was  not  much  efteemed :  but  the  latter  was  re- 
ceived with  general  appiaufe* 

CHAP.    LV. 

From  the  Death  of  Domitian,  the  laji  of  the 
.  twelve  C#fars,  to  the  Death  of  Trqfan,  who 
brought  the  Empire  to  its  utmoji  Grandeur  and' 
-  Extent. 

THE  death  of  Domitian  was  no  fooner  divulged,  than  M.  Or- 
the  fenate  with  one  voice  declared  M.  Cocceius  Nerva  eiiw  *&** 
emperor.    He  was  a  native  of  Narnia  in  Umbria,  but  his  J^/"*** 
family  came  originally  from  the  illand  of  Crete  ;  fo  that  he 
was  neither  by  birth  a  Roman,  nor  defcended  from  an  Ita- 
lian family  (Y).    He  was  born,  according  to  Dio  Caffius,  His  fa*     ' 
on  the  feventeenth  of  March,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  mily. 
Tiberius's  reign,  and  yii  of  the  Chrifttan  sera ;  and  was 
by  Nero,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  honoured  with 
the  praetorfliip,  and   a  ftatue  in  the  palace,  having,  by 
bis  elegant  poems  (for  he  was  one  of  the  beft  poets  of  his 
time),  gained  the  affeition  of  that  prince,  who  even  in- 
fcribed  fome  of  his  poetical  pieces  to  him.    Pliny  fpeak* 
of  his  epigrams,  and  commends  them  !.    He  was  conful 
with  Vefpafian  in  the  year  71,  and  with  Domitian  in  90. 

He  is  celebrated  by  all  the  ancients  as  a  prince  of  a  moft  His  huma- 
mild  and  humane  temper,  of  great  moderation  and  gene-  *'{?>  £""» 
sofity,  who  looked  upon  himfelf  as  raifed  to  the  empire,  r^»  &<* 
not  for  his  own  advantage,  but  for  that  of  his  people  ;  and 

k  Philoft.  lib.  iv.  cap.  6.  *  Piin.  lib*  iii.  epi&  *. 

(Y)    However,    his   father,    ther,    had  been  honoured  in 
grandfather,  aud  grmrgraj&dfe-   Jfcomewith  thtconfular  dignity. 
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indeed  the  happiriefs  and  welfare  of  thofe  who  lived  under 
him  were,  during  the  Abort  time  he  reigned,  his  only  end 
and  purfuit.  He  feems  to  have  been  naturally  timorous  k  ; 
and  fome  writers  charge  both  him  and  Trajan  with  excef- 
five  drinking.  Apollonius  Tyaneus  was  the  firft.  who  foli- 
cited  him  to  aflume  the  fovereignty,  or  at  leaft  to  deliver 
Rome  from  the  tyranny  of  Domitian.  Nerva  hearkened  to 
him,  but  his  courage  failed  him  when  the  defign  was  to  be 
put  in  execution  K  However,  Domitian,  either  acquainted 
with  this  defign,  or  giving  credit  to  the  aftrologers,  who 
advifed  him  to  beware  of  Nerva,  fince  his  nativity  feemed 
to  promife  him  the  empire,  confined  him  to  Tarentum  in 
the  year  94  ;  and  would  have  put  him  to  death,  had  not  a 
more  kind  aftrologer  aflured  the  emperor,  that  Nerva,  who 
was  of  a  weak  conftitution,  and  fubjeft  to  many  infirmities, 
would  die  in  a  few  days  m  (Z). 

Domitian  being  killed  on  the  eighteenth  of  September  of 
the  year  96,  Nerva  was  the  fame  day  declared  emperor  by 
the  fenate,  and  acknowleged  by  the  praetorian  guards,  not- 
withftanding  their  concern  for  the  death  of  the  late  empe- 
ror, which  they  would  have  revenged,  had  they  not  been 
retrained  by  retronius  Secundus,  one  of  their  captains, 
and  by  Parthenius,  Domitian's  chief  chamberlain c.  Nerva 
had  fcarce  afiumed  the  fovereignty,  when  a  falfe  report  was 
fpread,  that  Domitian  was  ft  ill  alive,  and  the  account  of 
his  death  only  an  artifice  to  difcover  the  defigns  of  fuch  as 
he  fufpefted:  hence  difmay  feized  all,  and  the  crowd  about 
the  new  emperor  difperfed  in  a  moment.  Nerva  himfelf, 
naturally  wary  and  timorous,  was  (truck  fpeechlefs,  be- 

k  Anr.  Vift.  in  Vit.  Trajan.  !  Philoftr.  in  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan. 

lib.  vii.  cap.  3.         ™  Dio,  lib.  lxviii.  p.  769.  »  Plin.  Panegyr. 

Dio,  lib.  lxviii.  p.  769. 


(Z)  Aurelius  Vi&or  writes, 
that  Nerva,  dreading  the  cru- 
elty of  Domitian,  had  retired 
to  Gaul,  and  was  there  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  ty- 
rant's death,  and  his  own  ele- 
vation to  the  empire  ( 1 ).  On  the 
other  hand,  Dio  Caflius  takes 
no  notice  of  his  baniftiment,  but 
fuppofes  him  to  have  been  at 
Rome  when  Domitian  was  mur- 
dered ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  Par- 
thenius, and  the  other  confpi- 


rators,  offered  the  empire,  be- 
fore the  aflaffination  of  Domi- 
tian, to  feveral  perfons ;  who, 
regarding  fuch  an  offer  as  a 
fnare  laid  for  their  deftru&ion, 
declined  it :  but  that  at  length 
Nerva,  who  daily  expected  to 
be  facrificed  to  the  jealoufy  of 
the  emperor,  was  prompted,  by 
his  own  fear,  to  accept  the  fove- 
reign  power,  as  the  only  meant 
of  preserving  his  life  (a). 


(1)  Aur.  Vi^  in  Epit.       (*)  Dio,  lib.  lxvii.  p.  767. 
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trayed  great  dread  in  his  countenance,  and,  fallen  from  the 
higheft  hopes,  expedited  nothing  but  inftant  death,  till  Par* 
tbenius  aflured  him,  that  the  report  was  quite  groundlefs. 
Then,  recovering  his  former  temper,  he  went  firft  to  the 
camp  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  thence,  after  he  had  fe- 
cured  them  by  a  promife  of  the  ufual  donative,  to  the  fe- 
nate,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greateft  marks  ima- 

i finable  of  efteem  and  affeftion.  Many  » congratulatory 
peeches  were  made  on  this  occafion ;  but  that  of  Arrius 
Antoninus,  grandfather  to  the  emperor  T.  Antoninus  by 
his  mother,  was  of  a  Angular  nature.  Embracing  the  new 
emperor,  with  whom  he  had  long  lived  in  great  intimacy, 
f<  I  am  come  (faid  he)  with  the  reft,  to  congratulate  the 
fenat&,  the  people  of  Rome,  and  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, upon  your  advancement  to  this  high  poft  5  but  cannot 
pay  the  fame  compliment  to  you,  who,  after  having,  by 
your  wifdom  and  virtue,  happily  efcaped  the  rage  of  fo  many 
wicked  princes,  plunge  yourfelf  into  new  dangers  and  trou- 
bles, being  expofed  to  the  cenfure  and  hatred  both  of  your 
friends  and  foes,  efpecially  of  the  former,  who  will  not 
fail,  if  any  of  their  fuits  are  denied,  to  become  your  mod 
implacable  enemies  °." 

Nerva,  confirmed  in  the  empire  both  by  the  fenate  and  fol-  The  /?#- 
diery,  blended  together  public  liberty  p  and  fovereign  power  j  *ansh*pfa 
for,  under  him,  the  Romans  enjoyed  all  the  former,  and  felt  undir  hm* 
none  of  the  evil  effe&s  of  the  latter  *.  He  immediately  releaf- 
ed  all  thofe  who  had  been,  under  the  late  emperor,  arraigned 
of  treafon,  and  recalled  fuch  as  had  been  banifhed  under  co- 
lour of  the  fame  crime r,  caufing  their  lands  and  inheritances 
to  be  reftored  to  them,  without  the  leaftdedu&ion.  However, 
he  would  not  fufTer  Licinianus,  who  had  been  exiled  for  de- 
bauching a  Veftal,  to  return  to  Italy  ;  but  allowed  him  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Sicily  \    He  enafted  fevere  f  *?(#"  ** 
laws  againft  informers  ;  and  caufed  all  the  (laves  and  freed-  t9y°rmn* 
men  to  be  put  to  death,  who  had  accufed  their  matters  and 
patrons.     Befides  thefe,  many  other  informers  were  pub- 
licly executed,  and,  among  the  reft,  the  philofopher  Seras. 
At  the  fame  time  he  publifhed  an  edift,  forbidding,  agree- 
ably to  the  ancient  laws  of  Rome,  a  flave  or  f reedman  to 
appear  againft  his  matter  in  any  accufation  whatfoever;  and  Abolijbes 
ordering,  that  no  perfon  (hould,  for  the  future,  be  accufed  the  law  of 
of  violated  majefty,  or  profecuted  for  living  after  the  man-  maJeJty* 
per  of  the  Jews,  by  which  words  Dio,  without  all  doubt,         ' 

•  Aur.  Vi€t.  in  Epit.         p  Tacit.  Vit.  Agric.  cap.  3.         9  Plin. 
lib,  ix.  Epift.  13.  /Dio,  lib.  Ixviii.  p.  769.  •  Eufeb. 

Jib.  iii,  cap.  ao, 
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meant  the  Christians.    He  folemnly  fwore,  that  no  fena« 
tor  fhould  ever  by  his  order  be  put  to  death ;  and  religioufly 
obferved  his  oath,  though  fbme  of  that  body  confpired 
*?Uw!!cij.  a8ainft  him>  M  we  ^l  prefently  relate.    All  the  gooda 
fn  *  and  effe&s  belonging  to  individuals,  which  he  found  in  the 

palace,  he  ordered  to  be  immediately  reflored  to  the  pro- 
prietors; leffened  the  taxes ;  delivered  the  Jews  from  the 
cruelties  and  oppreffions  of  the  coUe&ors  of  the  public  re- 
venues ;  and,  to  the  great  fatisfa&ion  of  the  Romans*  an- 
nulled the  law  of  Auguftus,  ordering  the  twentieth  part  of 
each  inheritance  and  legacy  to  be  paid  in  to  the  exchequer. 
tlisgentro-  He  allowed  no  gold  or  Giver  ftatues  to  be  ere&ed  to  him, 
jity  towards  retrenched  all  fuperfluous  expences,  aboliftiing,  for  that  pur- 
ihipiopu.  p0£  divers  facrifices,  and  public  fhews^  but  as  he  ftill 
wanted  money  to  relieve  the  neceffitous  citizens,  and  re- 
ward his  friends,  he  fold  great  part  of  the  gold  and  filver 
nlate,  and  rich  furniture,  both  of  his  own  houfe,  and  of  the 
imperial  palace,  with  feveral  houfea  and  eftates.  He 
expended  a  vaft  fum  upon  the  purchafe  of  land,  to  relieve 
the  poor  of  Rome,  appointing  fome  Senators  of  known 
integrity  *  to.  divide  it  among  the  indigent  n.  From  feve- 
ral medals  of  this  year  it  appears,  that  he  twice  beftowed 
confiderable  fums  on  the  people,  befides  the  lands,  and 
a.  large  quantity  of  corn  w.  The  children  of  fuch  as  were 
poor  he  caufed  to  be  brought  up,  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy, 
at  the  public  expence.  He  eafed  not  only  Italy,  but  all  the 
provinces,  of  the  heavy  impofitions  with  which  they  had 
been  burdened  by  Vefpafian  and  Domitian ;  and  utterly 
abolifhed  the  tax  upon  all  carriages,  which  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  an  infufferable  grievance :  hence  the  fenate 
caufed  feveral  medals  to  be  ftruck,  to  perpetuate  the  re- 
His  difin-  membrance  of  fo  great  a  favour.  Of  the  many  inftances  of 
urefltdnefi.  jjjs  difintereftedncfs  recorded  by  the  ancients,  we  (hall  only 
relate  the  following  :  Atticus,  a  citizen  of  Athens,  father 
to  the  famous  Herodes  Atticus,  of  whom  we  (hall  fpeak 
in  the  reign  of  T.  Antoninus,  having  difcovered  in  his 
hcmfe  a  large  treafure,  applied  to  Nerva  to  know  how  he 
fhould  difpofe  of  it.  The  emperor,  who  had  no  turn  to 
avarice,  anfwered,  "  Utere  ;  ufe  it :"  but  Atticus,  not 
thinking  himfelf  fecure,  wrote  to  him  a  fecond  letter,  ac- 
quainting him,  that  the  treafure  was  too  great  for  a  private 
perfon,  and  that  he  was  therefore  afraid  to  ufe  it.  To  this 
the  generous  prince  replied  in  two  words,  "  Ergo  abutere* 

*  Plin.  lib.  vii.  epift.  31.  »  Dio,  lib.  lxviii.  p»  7701     Zo- 
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€ben  abufe  tt ;"  importing  that  the  treafure  was  his  without 
jpeferve  •,  and  that  he  might  difpofe  of  it  as  he  thought  fit  *• 

Nerva  renewed  the  law  of  Domitian,  prohibiting  the  caf-  Some  dfhis 
tration  of  children ;  and  by  one  edift  confirmed  all  the  '*«"• 
giants  of  that  prince.    He  publifhed  a  law,  forbidding  a 
man's  marrying  his  own  niece,  which  was  firft  allowed  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius  ;  applied  himfelf  with  great  care  to 
the  reformation  of  manners ;  was  afEduous  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  juftice ;  and,  in  (hort,  behaved  in  fuch  manner 
towards  all,  that  he  ufed  to  fay,  he  believed  he  might  re* 
fign  the  empire,   and  return  with  fafery  to  a  private  life, 
not  being  conscious  to  himfelf  of  having  taken  one  ftep  that 
could  give  any  maiijuft  motive  of  offence  r.     He  was  per-  His  to* 
haps   too  kind  to  fuch  as  were  altogether  unworthy  of  his  great  lenity 
favours ;  a  circumftance  in  his  conduct  which  gave  occa-  **Ai*M- 
(km  to  fome  perfons  to  complain  of  his  lenity  and  indul-  &**'• 
gence  (U).     As  foon  as  public  liberty  was  reftored,   all 
who   had  fuflered  by  falfe  accufations  under  Domitian  *, 
flocked  to  the  fenate,  demanding,  that  condign  punifhment 
might  be  infli&ed  on  fuch  as  had  informed  againft  them, 
Tbe  fenate  hearkened  to  their  requeft,  and  puniflied  fome 
with  death,  others  with  banifh men t ;  but  not  without  great 
partiality,  {paring  thofe  of  their  own  body.    On  this  occa- 
sion Pliny  boldly  accufed  Public  us  Cert  us,  who  was  not 
only  of  the  Senatorial  order,  but  had  been  named  by  the 
late  emperor  to  the  confulihip  with  Ve&ius  Proculos.   The 
fenate,  having  attempted  in  vain  to  perfuade  Pliny  to  drop 
the  profecution,  referred  the  whole  affair  to  the  emperor, 
who  contented  himfelf  with  confirming  the  confulfliip  to 
Ve&ius,  and  naming  another  to  that  dignity  in  the  room 
of  Certus,  who  died  foon  after  of  grief*. 

*  Pbiloft.  in  Vit.  Sophift.  p.  54$.  r  Dio,  lib.  Ixviii  p.  77a 

•  Pun.  lib.  ix.  Epift.  13. 

(U)  Having  one  day  invited  under  Domitian,  when  the  em> 

to  his  table,  befides  many  other  peror,    hearing    him    named, 

perfons  of  diftinclion,  Junius  "  What   would    Catullus    do^ 

Mauricus,  who  had  been  ba-  (faid  he),  were  he  alive  now  ?* 

niflied  by  Domitian,  and  Fabric  "  If  he  were  alive  now,  (re* 

cius  Veiento,  aconfular,  who,  plied  Mauricus  with  great  free* 

with  his  fecret  machinations,  dom),  he  would  be  at  table  with 

had  occafioned  the  ruin  of  many  us ;"  which  was  an  oblique  re- 

iUuftrious  citizens  in  the  pre-  fle&ion  on  the  emperor's  lenity 

ceding  reign,  one  of  the  guefts  and  kindnefs  to  Veiento,  and 

happened  to  mention  Catullus  others,  whom  he  ought  rather  to 

Meflalinus,  a  notorious  informer  have  puniflied  than  carefled  (1). 

(1)  PHn,  lib,  iv.  Epift.  aa# 
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Ncrva  entered  upon  his  third  confulfliip  on  the  calends  ol 
January,  which  was  the  firft  after  his  acceffion  to  the  em- 
pire ;  and  chofe  for  his  colleague  L.  Virginius  Rofus,  to 
whom  the  foldiers  had  frequently  offered  the  empire.  As 
Virginius  was  riling,  after  he  had  aflumed  the  fafces,  to 
pronounce  a  fpeech  in  praife  of  the  emperor,  according  to 
the  ufual  cuftom,  he  dropped  a  book  out  of  his  band,  and, 
as  he  {looped  to  take  it  up,  fell  himfelf,  and  had  the  mis* 
fortune  to  break  his  leg ;  an  accident  which,  as  be  was 
then  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  occafioned  his 
death.  He  was,  by  the  emperor's  order,  buried  with  the 
mm  oft  pomp  and  magnificence  ;  and  Cornelius  Tacitus  the 
hiftorian,  whom  Nerva  raifed  to  the  cofcfulate  in  his  room, 
pronounced  his  funeral  oration  ■.  Pliny  wrote  another  pa- 
negyric upon  him  in  a  letter  addrefled  to  one  of  his  friends, 
acquainting  him  with  the  death  of  that  illuftrious  citizen. 
This  year  Calpurnius  Craflus,  defcended  from  the  ancient 
and  illuftrious  family  of  the  Craffi,  confpired,  with  fome 
others,  againft  Nerva  >  who,  being  immediately  informed 
of  their  wicked  defigns,  fent  for  them,  and  carried  them 
with  him  to  the  public  theatre.  There  he  placed  t^fem  next 
to  himfelf,  and  prefented  them,  as  Titus  had  done  on  the 
like  occafion,  the  fwords  of  the  gladiators,  which  were  al- 
ways brought  to,  and  viewed  by,  the  emperor  b.  We  are 
not  informed  what  effeft  this  inftance  of  generofity  had 
upon  the  confpirators.  All  we  know  is,  that  Craflus,  hav- 
ing confeffed  the  crime,  was,  with  his  wife,  banifhed  to 
Tarentum.  The  fenate  were  for  condemning  both  him, 
and  his  accomplices,  to  death  ;  but  the  emperor,  alleging 
the  oath  he  had  taken  not  to  fpill  the  blood  of  any  fenator, 
reftrained  their  zeal.  Fronto,  to  whom  Nerva  had  refign- 
ed  the  fafces,  offended  at  the  prince's  unfeafonable  clemency, 
faid  boldly,  that  "  it  was  a  great  misfortune  to  have  a 
prince,  under  whom  all  things  were  criminal  and  forbidden; 
but  a  ftill  greater  to  be  governed  by  one,  under  whom  all 
things  were  allowed."  The  emperor  was  fo  far  from  re- 
fenting  this  freedom,  that  from  this  time  he  a&ed  with 
more  feverity,  taking  for  his  counfellors  fuch  of  the  fena- 
tors  as  were  perfons  of  great  experience,  and  known  inte- 
grity, and  difpatching,  with  their  advice,  all  matters  of  con- 
fluence. 

It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  praetorian  guards,  headed 
by  ACHanus  Cafperius  their  commander,  occafioned  dis- 
turbances in  the  city,  under  colour  of  revenging  the  death 
of  Domitian  j  flew  to  the  palace,  and  befieged  Nerva,  dc- 
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mantling  that  all  thofe  who  had  been  concerned  In  the  aflaf- 
fination  of  the  late  emperor,  might  be  delivered  up  to  them, 
or  publicly  executed.     Nerva,  though  naturally  timorous, 
behaved  on  this  occafion  with  incredible  firmnefs  ;  for  of- 
fering his  bare  neck  to  the  incenfed  foldiery,  he  begged 
they   would  be  fatisfied  with  his  life,  and  fpare  thofe  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  empire,  and  whom,  on  that 
account,  he  could  not  in  honour  abandon  :  but  his  refolu- 
tion  did  not  avail ;  he  was  in  the  end  conftrained  c  to  con- 
demn thofe,  whom  he  ftudied  topreferve  at  theexpence  of 
his  own   life.     The  foldiers,  without  being  in .  the   leaft  Mtrva  is 
moved  by  his  intreaties,  cut  in  pieces  Petronius  Secundus,  obligtd  to 
Parthenius,  and  the  other  confpirators  d.    They  even  obliged  **"!&.  . 
the  emperor  to  return  them  public  thanks  before  the  people,  ^LJ^ 
for  exterminating  the  word  and  mod  wicked  of  men.  mands. 

This  infolence  of  the  foldiery  eventually  proved  very  ad- 
vantageous to  the  empire ;  for  Nerva,  finding  himfelf  de- 
fpifed  on  account  of  his  infirmities  and  old  age,  refolved 
to  name  fome  perfon  for  his  fuccefibr,  who  mould  be  able 
both  to  fupport  him,  and  to  govern  with  equity  and  modera- 
tion after  his  death.     He  was  not  without  many  relations 
and  friends  5  but  as  he  had  more  at  heart  the  welfare  of 
the  empire  than  the  grandeur  of  his  family,  he  chofe  Ul-  #'  adopt* 
pius  Trajan,  the  greateft  and  moil  deferving  perfon  of  that  ^pius 
age,  for  his  fucceflbr,  and  at  the  fame  time  adopted  him     raJa,i* 
in  the.  Capitol,  declaring  his  adoption  with  a  loud  voice  to 
this  effe£t :  "  With  my  hearty  wifties  for  the  profperity  of 
the  fenate  and  the  people  of  Rome,  and  that  what  I  do  may 
prove  fortunate  to  them  and  myfeff,  I  declare  Marcus  Ul- 
pius  Trajan  my  fon."    He  afterwards  gave  him  the  title  of 
Caefar,  with  that  of  Germanicus,  which  he  himfelf  feems 
to  have  afiumed  about  this  time,  inverted  him  with  the  tri- 
bunitial  power,  and  even  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
emperor ;  fo  that  he  created  him  not  only  his  fucceflbr,  but 
partner  in  the  empire :  at  the  fame  time  he  appointed  him 
conful  for  the  enfuing  year e.  The  adoption  of  Trajan,  which 
was  received  with  great  joy  both  by  the  fenate  and  people, 
fupprefled  the  diforders  committed  by  the  foldiery,  who  im- 
mediately returned  to  their  duty. 

In  the  following  year  he  entered  upon  his  fourth  confufc 
fliip,  having  Ulpius  Trajan,  now  the  fecond  time  conful, 
for  his  colleague;  but  died,  according  to  fome,   on  the  Thtdtath 
twenty-firft,  according  to  others,  on  the  twenty-feventh,  */N*w*> 
of  January.    Having  heated  himfelf  in  chiding  with  great 
acrimony  the -celebrated  informer  Aquilius  Regulus,  he  was 
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hiztd  with  a  fever,  which,  as  he  was  weak,  and  advanced 
in  years,  footi  put  a  period  to  his  life,  after  he  had  reigtted 
fixteen  months  and  eight  or  nine  days.    He  had  lived,  ac* 
wording  to  Dio  Caffius  f,  fixty-five  years,  ten  months,  and 
as  many  days ;  according  to  Eutropius,  feventy-one  ;  and, 
according  to  St.  Jerom,  feventy-three  years  g.    He  died  in 
the  Salluftian  gardens,  whence  his  body  was  carried  by  the 
fenate  to  the  tomb  of  Auguftus  h.    He  was  ranked  amongft 
the  gods,  and  Trajan,   out  of  gratitude,  ere&ed  feveral 
temples  to  him  both  in  Rome  and  the  provinces1.    He 
was  a  prince  of  great  wifdom,  generality,  and  moderation ; 
bat  fome  of  the  provinces  were  more  grievoufly  oppreflfed 
in  his  reign  than  in  that  of  Domitian,  the  governors,  who 
dreaded  Domitian,  prefuming  upon  the  lenity  and  forbear* 
ance  of  his  fucceflbr,  to  enrich  themfelves  at  the  expence 
of  the  unhappy  people  committed  to  their  care.    Thefe 
grievances  Nerva  would  not  have  failed  to  redrefs,  had  he 
lived  long  enough  to  know  them. 

Trajan  was  a  Spaniard  both  by  birth  and  extra&ion,  de- 
scended rather  of  an  ancient  than  an  illuftrious  family,  bora 
in  Italica  near  Seville,  now  known,  according  to  fome,  by 
the  name  of  Old  Seville,  according  to  others,  by  that  df 
Alcaia  del  Rio.  His  father,  named  alfo  Trajan,  had  been 
honoured  with  the  confulfliip,  diftinguifhed  with  triumphal 
ornaments,  and  raifed  by  Vefpafian  to  the  rank  of  a  patri- 
cian. Trajan,  commander  of  the  tenth  legion,  who  fig- 
nalized  himfelf  at  the  taking  of  Japha,  was  father  to  the 
prefent  emperor,  who  was  born  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  and  52d  of  the  Chriftian  sera.  He 
followed  the  profeflion  of  arms  from  his  early  youth, 
and  ferved  ten  years  in  quality  of  tribune  k.  He  checked 
the  pride  of  the  Parthians  while  he  was  yet  very  youflg, 
and  defeated  their  meafures  with  the  reputation  of  his  name. 
But  he  then  commanded,  in  all  likelihood,  under  his  father, 
to  whom  he  gave,  when  emperor,  the  title  of  Parthicus, 
as  appears  from  various  medals  K  He  wa$  praetor  in  the 
year  86,  and  conful  in  91,  with  Acilius  Glabrio.  Soon 
after  his  confulihip  he  withdrew  to  Spain,  dreading  the 
cruelty  of  Domitian,  and  led  a  retired  life,  till  he  was  re- 
called by  that  prince,  and  appointed  governor  of  Lower 
Germany.  In  this  officd  he  performed  nothing  which  his 
jpanegyrift  thought  worth  mentioning,  fince  he  only  fays, 
that  while  he  governed  in  Germany  he  gained  the  afieo- 
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liorift  of  the  foldiery ;  but  notwithftanding  their  inviolabfe 
attachment,  never  entertained  the  leaft  thought  of  revolting 
from  the  worft  of  princes^to  whom  he  had  fwortt  allegiance* 

Heftill  continued  in  this  government  when  Nerva  adopt-  Is  adopted 
ed  him  for  his  fon,  and  appointed  him  his  fucceffor#in  the  ty  Nirvm* 
empire.  To  this  choice  Nerva  was  impelled  by  the  extra- 
ordinary merit  of  Trajan,  and  a  fincere  defire  of  continu* 
ing  to  all  the  nations  fubjeft  to  the  empire,  that  happinefs 
which  they  enjoyed  in  his  reign.  Trajan  poflefTed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  all  tbofe  qualities  which  form  a  great,  ail 
excellent  prince.  He  was,  when  preferred  to  the  empire, 
in  the  forty-fecond,  or  as  fome  infill,  the  fofty-fifth  year 
tif  his  age,  and  confequently  neither  fubject  to  the  vices  of 
youth,  rafhnefs  and  precipitation,  nor  to  the  weaknefs  and 
indolence  attending  old  age.  His  body  was  robuft  and 
inured  to  fatigue ;  his  countenance  comely  and  majeftic  ; 
his  ftature  regular  and  tall  ;  and  his  behaviour  extremely 
engaging  m.  He  was  not  himfelf  a  man  of  learning,  hav* 
ing  from  his  childhood  been  brought  up  in  a  camp,  but 
encouraged  in  others  what  he  himfelf  wanted.  As  to  mi-  Trajan  am 
litary  affairs,  he  was,  without  difpute,  the  beft  commander  txcelUnt 
of  his  age,  and  equal  to  the  greateft  generals  of  antiquity.  ************ 
In  every  duty  of  war  he  was  indefatigable ;  he  marched  al- 
ways on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  army,  even  after  he  was 
emperor,  and  crofling  immenfe  countries  without  ever 
mounting  a  horfe,  or  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  carried  in  a 
chariot  or  litter.  His  diet  was  fuch  as  chance  prefented. 
In  his  garb  he  little  varied  from^  common  foldier.  Upon, 
confutations  and  difpatches  he  beftowed  whole  nights  and 
days.  He  never  retired  to  his  tent  till  he  had  vifited  the 
camp,  and  was  always  the  firft  in  the  field  when  the  ufual 
exercifes  were  to  be  performed.  He  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  old  foldiers,  remembered  their  exploits,  and  fami- 
liarly converfed  with  them ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  knew^ 
how  to  keep  them  to  their  duty.  He  was  great  in  war,  and 
equally  great  in  peace.  When  ne  firft  affumed  the  fovereigtt 
power,  he  publicly  profefled,  that  he  did  not  think  himfelf, 
in  that  high  ftation,  more  exempt  from  the  obfervance  of 
the  laws,  than  the  meaneft  of  the  people ;  and  accordingly 
took  an  oath  to  obey  them,  which  he  religioufly  obferved. 

He  delighted  to  fee  his  people  happy,  and  had  nothing  fo  Humdi* 
much  at  heart  as  to  make  them  fo.  To  accompHfh  this  pur-  ^jSrl^ 
pofe  he  chearfutly  leflened  his  revenue,  limited  his  authority,  geiJn/L 
and  reftrained  his  prerogative,  where  it  feemed  in  the  leaft  and  other 
to  interfere  with  the  intereft  and  happinefe  of  his  people,  virtuts. 
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He  was  aware  that  overbearing  pride  was  not  the  way  to 
.gain  affe&ion  or  efteem  5  and  that  condefcenfion  in  a  prince 
is  not  irreconcileable  with  his  dignity :  he  therefore  lived 
with  his  people  rather  like  a  father  with  his  children,  than 
a  prince  with  his  fubjedts  n-  He  advanced  none  but  the 
molt  virtuous  and  worthy  ;  and  fuch  as  were  other  wife,  he 
reclaimed  rather  with  gentlenefs  and  clemency,  than  with 
rigour  and  feverity.  On  his  acceflion  to  the  empire,  he 
declared  in  full  fenate,  that  no  good  man  mould  ever  be 
put  to  death  by  his  orders ;  a  declaration  which  he  con6rm- 
ed  by  a  folemn  oath,  and  religoufly  obferved  it.  He  fuffer- 
ed  but  few  ftatues  to  be  ere&ed  to  him,  difcouraged  flat- 
tery, and  would  not  allow  any  extraordinary  honours  to  be 
conferred  upon  him.  His  palace  was  conflantly  open  to 
perfons  of  all  ranks,  whom  he  received  with  extraordinary 
kindnefs,  heard  with  great  patience,  and  endeavoured,  as 
far  as  poflible,  to  difmifs  none  from  his  prefence  diflatis- 
fied ;  looking  upon  himfelf  to  be  raifed  to  that  high  pod, 
not  for  his  own  advantage,  but  for  that  of  others.  To  the 
:-  reft  of  his  great  qualities  he  added  that  of  veracity,  acting 
in  council,  in  public  negociations,  and  with  private  men, 
-,--  without  thofe  little  artifices  which  wife  men  defpife,  and 
none  but  the  apes  of  wife  men  pradife.  He  would  never 
fuffer  any  perfon  to  be  condemned  upon  fufpicion,  however 
ftrong  and  well  grounded,  faying,  it  was  better  a  thoufand 
.  criminals  (hould  efcape  unpunifhed,  than  that  one  innocent 
perfon  (hould  be  condemned  °.  When  he  appointed  Su- 
burranus  captain  of  his  guards,  in  prefenting  him,  accord- 
ing to  cuftom,  with  a  drawn  fword,  the  badge  of  his  office, 
Jie  ufed  thefe  memorable  words  $  "  Pro  me  ;  fi  merear,  in 
me  :  employ  this  fword  for  me  j.  but  turn  it,  if  I  defervc 
it,  againft  me  p," 
Allow  his  He  allowed  none  of  his  freedmen  any  (hare  in  the  admi- 
freedmtn  juration,  telling  them  that  he,  and  not  they,  was  invefted 
no  power.  w^  ^  fovergjgn  p0wer>  anj  therefore  cautioning  them 
not  to  aiTume  any  authority  inconfiftent  with  their  rank 
(W).     He  is  faid  to  have  excelled  even  Nerva  himfelf  in 

■  Plin.  Panegyr.    Dio,  lib.  lxviii.   p.    772,  773.     VicV  inEpit. 
•  Plin.  Panegyr.  Via.  Epit.  Dio,  p.  771.  P  Aur.  Vi&or. 

(W)  Some  perfons  having  a  ftri&cfr.  laws  of  juftke ;  adding, 

fuit  with  one  of  them,  named  "  For  neither  is  he  Polydetus, 

Eurythmus,    and    feeming   to  nor  I  Nero."     Polycletut,  of 

dread  the  imperial  freedman,  whom  we  fpoke  in  the  reign  of 

Trajan  affured  them,  that  the  Nero,  was  that  prince's  favour* 

caule  (hould  be  heard,  difcufled,  ite  freedman* 


and  decided,  according  to  the 
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generofity,  and  all  the  preceding  princes  in  the  largefle^ 
with  which  he  relieved,  not  only  the  citizens  of  Rome,  but 
even  the  indigent  people  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  : 
whence  he  was  by  all  nations  looked  upon  as  an  affectionate 
father,  and,  as  fuch,  loved  and  revered.  However,  he  was  His  faults* 
not  without  fome  failings :  he  was  addicted  to  wine  (X)* 
Pliny  extols  his  chaftity  j  but  Dio  owns,  that  he  abandoned 
himfelf  to  the  mod  infamous  and  unnatural  practices  5  and 
agrees  therein  both  with  Spartian  %  and  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian r,  who  like  wife  charges  him  with  lazinefs,  for  fuffer- 
ing  Sura  to  write  moll  of  his  letters.  He  loved  gay  amufe* 
ments  and  diversions ;  but  from  hence  arofe  no  negleft  or 
relaxation  in  his  conducting  the  public  affairs.  He  was 
tin<Slu red  with  ambition',  and  more  defirous  of  extending 
the  confines  of  the  empire,  than  was  confident  with  juftice* 
He  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  ftyled  lord,  as  appears  from  Pli- 
ny's Epiftles  ;  a  title,  which  other  good  emperors,  and  Au* 
guftus  himfelf,  had  conftantly  refufed,  and  he  feems  at  firft 
to  have  declined  •.  He  likewife  allowed  facrifices  to  be 
offered  to  his  ftatues,  and  people  to  fwear  by  his  life  and 
eternity,  as  mod  facred  things.  We  mail  now  purfue  the 
hiflory  of  his  reign,  according  to  the  order  of  time. 

Trajan  commanded  a  powerful  army  in  Lower  Germany* 
when  he  was  adopted  by  Nerva,  and  declared  his  fucceffot 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  97.     He  declined  at  firft 
accepting  that  high  poft  ;  but  was  foon  prevailed  upon  by  Hi  accepts 
the  officers  of  his  own  army,  and  the  deputies  difpatched  tk§  title  of 
from  the  armies  in  Upper  Germany,   and  in   Mcefia,  to  cffar*  *?* 
affume  the  title  of  Csefar.    He  did  not  feem  in  the  leaft  ***  mftri* 
elated  with  his  new  dignity,  choofing  rather  to  be  regarded 
by  his  foldiers  as  their  general  than  their  emperor.     Nerva 
dying  on  the  twenty-firfl:  or  twenty-feventh  of  January  of 
the  following  year,  tidings  of  his  death  were  firft  brought 
to  him  by  Adrian  his  coufin.     Trajan,  who  was  then  at 

*  Spart.  in  Adrian.  r  Jul.  Caef.  p.  12.  ■  Plin.  Panegyr. 

p.  4,  &  io6»  ' 

(X)  This  fault  Dio  Caffius  Julian,  furnamed  the  Apoftate, 

owns ;  but  adds,  that  he  never  writes,  that  Trajan  had  a  talent 

drank   to  excefs(i).     On  the  for  eloquence,  and  would  have 

other  hand,  A  ureltus  Victor  af-  applied  himfelf  with  fuccefs  to 

fures  us,  that  he  injoined  all  his  that  ftudy,  had  he  not,  by  im- 

officers  not  to  put  in  execution  moderate    drinking,    impaired 

fuch  orders  as  he  mould  give  at  his  natural  capacity  (3). 
or  after  his  banquets  (2) ;  and 

(i>pio,p.  77a*   .       (i)  Aur.Vic>.  in  Adrian,  p,*.  (3)Jnl« 

Caef.  p.  39. 

R2  •         Cologne, 
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Cologne,  immediately  affumed  the  title  of  Auguftus,  and 

was  acknowleged  as  fuch  by  the  armies  in  Germany  and 

Mtefia,  who  with  great  joy  fwore  allegiance  to  him.    He 

had  no  foonef  taken   pofleflion   of  the  empire,  than  he 

affined  the  fenate  upon  his  oath,  that  no  man  of  probity 

Ihouid  ever  by  his  orders  be  either  put  to  death,  or  injured 

in  his  fortune*.     He  did  not  immediately  leave  Germany, 

but  Continued  there  all  this,  and  part  of  the  following 

year ;  for  the  time  of  his  confulfiiip  was  expired,  as  Pliny 

informs  us  u,  before  he  fct  out  for  Rome.     All  the  German 

nations  fent  deputies  to  him,  congratulating  him  upon  his 

The  Bar-     acceffion  to  the  empire.    The  Barbarians,  who  dwelt  be- 

^L      yond  the  Danube*  and  ufed,  during  the  winter,  to  pafs  that 

hit  pre-       river  on  the  ice,  and  commit  great  devaftations  on  the  Rb- 

fena.  man  territories,  hearing  that  Trajan  was  created  emperor, 

refrained  from  all  hoftilities,  not  daring  to  provoke  fo  great 

a  commander,  now  at  liberty  to  chaftize  them  without 

control. 

The  next  confuls  were  Aulus  Cornelius  Palma  and  Caius 
Sofius  Senecio,  to  whom  Plutarch  inferibed  feveral  of  the 
lives  he  wrote,  and  fome  of  his  mcral  works.    The  fenate 
had  offered  the  confulate  to  Trajan ;  but,  he  declining  it, 
though  all  the  emperors,  ever  fi  nee  the  time  of  Claudius, 
had  aflumed  that  dignity  the  year  after  their  acceffion  to 
the  empire,  Palma  and  Senecio,  his  two  chief  favourites, 
Trajan  fit*  were  appointed  in  his  room  w.     This  year  Trajan  left  Ger* 
eut  for        many,  and  fet  out  for  Rome :  his'  march  proved  no  way 
Jtow.  burdenfome  to  tire  provinces  through  which  he  paned,  no 

man  being  injured  either  in  his  perfon  or  fortune  by  the 
emperor,  or  his  numerous  train.     He  caufed  the  expence 
of  his  march,  and  that  of  Dornitian  when  he  went  into 
Gaul,  to  be  computed,  and  inferted  in  the  public  regifters, 
that   his  fueceflbrs   might   thence   learn  how  to  condufit 
Hawr*.      themfelves  on   the  like  occafion.     He  entered  Rome  on 
tewed         foot,  and  was  received,  by  perfons  of  all  ranks,  with  the 
greateft  dembnftrarions  of  joy  imaginable,  the  people  pro- 
mifing  themfelves  complete  happinefs  under  fo  good  and  fo 
great  a  prince.     He  tenderly  embraced  his  old  friends,  who 
came  to  meet  him  ;  and  would  not  be  treated  by  them  as 
their  fovereign,  but  as  a  friend,  affuring  them,  that  fach 
they  fliould  rind  him  on  all  occafions»    He  went  dire&ly 
to  the  Capitol,  attended  by  the  fenate,  and  the  whole  city* 
and  thence  to  the  palace* 

The  fenate  decreed  the  emperor,  foon  after  his  arrival, 
the  title  of  Optimus  $  which  he  willingly  accepted,  and 

•  Dio,  lib.  Ixviii.  p.  771.        »  Plin.  Pan.       r  Ibid.  p.  *io—  it $• 

feemed 


there. 
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fcemed  to  value  above  all  thofe  which  were  afterwards  con-  The  title  of 
ferred  upon  him  on  account  of  his  victories  *.    However,  Optimm 
we  do  not  find  it  in  any  infeription  amongft  his  other  titles  *«w^fr 
till  the  year  no,  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign  *.    This  year  ibt  "*P*m 
he  paid  part  of  the  donative  which  he  had  proofed,  ac-  H}]  ^  m 
cording  to  cuftom,  to  the  foldiery ;  and  made  large  diftribu-     'LSm  r" 
tions  both  of  money  and  corn  amongft  the  Roman  people, 
extending  his  generofity  to  fuch  as  were  abfent,  and  even 
to  children  under  the  age  of  eleven^  who  had  been  hitherto 
excluded  from  any  (hare  in  fuch  largefies  *.    By  means  of 
thefe  donations,  which  he  frequently  renewed,  he  is  faid 
to  have  fupported  near  two  millions  of  fouls.    He  did  not 
confine  the  effe£U  of  his  good-will  to  Rome  alone,  but  ap- 
pointed very  confiderable  fums  to  be  paid  yearly  out  of  the 
treafury,  for  the  maintenance  of  children,  whom  their  in- 
digent parents  could  not,  without  great  difficulty,  bring  up 
and  fupport.    He  took  great  care,  that  Rome  fhould  be 
fupplied  with  plenty  of  provifions,  efpecially  with  corn, 
which,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  reign,  was  fold  at  a 
very  moderate  price :  he  exhibited  fevera)  (hews,  and  a 
combat  of  gladiators,  to  fatisfy  the  populace,  fond  of  fuch 
diverfions ;  but  drove  out  of  Rome  the  players,  who  had 
been  baniihed  by  Domitian,  but,  at  the  requeft  of  the  peo- 
ple, recalled  by  Nerva.    He  enacted  feveral  laws  againft  in-  //  an  en?* 
formers,  and  confined  to  the  iflands  fuch  of  that  vile  tribe  my  to  in- 
as  had  been  fpared   by  Nerva,  utterly  abolifhing  the  fan-  j******* 
guinary  law  of  majefty.     He  repaired,  at  a  great  charge, 
feveral  old  buildings,  and  enlarged  the  circus  \  but  would  His  «** 
not  fufFer  the  people  to  return  him  thanks  for  his  public  <kfly* 
works  t  he  even  i flue d  an  edict,  forbidding  bis  name  to  be 
mentioned  either  in  the  circus  or  the  theatre,  which,  till 
then,  refounded,  fays  Pliny,   with  the  praifes  of  wicked 
princes*.     All  thefe  circumftances  are  related  by  Pliny  as 
happening  in  the  fecond  year  of  Trajan's  reign,  before  the 
time  appointed  for  the  election  of  confuls.    The  people 
had,  it  feems,  recovered  their  ancient  privilege  of  creating 
aiagiftrates ;  for  Trajan,  whom  the   fenate  had  preffed  to 
accept  a  third  confulfhip,  appeared  amongft  the  other  can- 
.  didates,  foliating,  like  a  private  citizen,  the  fuffrages  of  the        % 
tribes  b.    He  chofe  for  his  colleague  Fronto,  according  to 
fome ;  Frontinus,  according  to  others ;  for  both  M.  Julius 
Fronto,  and  Scxtus  Julius  Frontinus,  who  wrote  a  treatife 
*>n  aquedufts,  lived  at  this  time.    In  the  fame  aflembly, 

*Dio,  p.  7S1.  y  Vide  Fabretti  de  Column.  Trajan,  cap.  9. 

9  Birag.  p.  149*    Spart.  p.  16.         »  Plin.  Pan.  p.  74.  &  lib.  x  cpiit. 
%%.    Pio  in  Excerpt.  Val.  p.  1 09.       *  Plin.  Pan.  p,  1*0—1 34. 
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Pliny  andTertullus  Cornutus  were  appointed  to  fucceed 
them  ;  for  at  this  time  few  confuls  held  that  dignity  above 
three  months. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Trajan  had  no  fooner  af- 
fumed  the  fafces,  than  he  afcended  the  roftra,  and,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  people,  bound  himfelf  by  a  folemn  oath  to 
obferve  the  laws,  declaring,  that  what  was  forbidden  to  private 
citizens  was  equally  forbidden  to  good  princes,  who,  as  they 
are  not  above  the  laws,  are  no  lefs  bound  than  the  meaneft  of 
the  populace,  to  conform  to  them:  hence  to  the  public  vows, 
which  were  in  the  beginning  of  each  year  offered  for  the 
health  and  profperity  of  the  emperor,  he  added  thefe  con- 
ditions :  "  If  he  obferves  the  laws ;  if  he  governs'  the  re- 
public as  he  ought;  if  he  procures  the  happincfs  of  his 
people.**  Before  Trajan  refigned  the  fafces,  the  caufe  of 
Marius  Prifcus,  accufed  by  a  city  of  Africa  of  extortion 
during  his  proconfulate,  was  heard  by  the  emperor  and  fe- 
nate.  Pliny,  and  Tacitus  the  hiftorian,  pleaded  for  the 
Africans;  and  the  trial  lafted  three  days,  the  emperor 
liftening  the  whole  time  with  great  attention  to  the  reafons 
alleged  on  both  fides,  without  ever  betraying  the  leaft  par- 
tiality to  either.  In  the  end,  Prifcus  was  degraded  from 
the  rank  of  fenator,  and  banifhed  Italy  :  at  the  fame  time 
Hoftilius  Firminus,  his  lieutenant  and  accomplice,  was  de- 
clared incapable  of  holding  any  employment  in  the  em- 
pire c. 
The  trial  The  condemnation  of  Marius  Prifcus  was  followed  by 
p/Clajfficus.  that  of  Clafficus  proconful  of  Baetica,  or  rather  of  his  ac- 
complices :  for  Clafficus,  finding  himfelf  accufed  of  extor- 
tion by  the  whole  province,,  deftroyed  himfelf  before  the 
time  appointed  for  his  trial.  However,  his  accomplices, 
who  had  (hared  in  his  rapine,  were,  by  means  of  Pliny, 
who  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  province,  all  condemned. 
The  eftate,  which  Clafficus  poflefled  before  he  was  fent  in- 
to Spain,  was  adjudged  to  his  daughter;  but  the  reft  was 
diftributed  amongft  thofe  whom  he  had  plundered  during 
his  adminiftration  :  Bebius  Probus,  and  Fabius  Hifpanus, 
the  minifters  of  his  extortion,  were  banifhed  for  five  years, 
though  they  alleged  in  their  defence,  that  they  were  oblig- 
ed implicitly  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  proconful.  Stiilonius 
Prifcus,  who  had  commanded  a  cohort  under  Clafficus,  was 
baniihed  Italy  for  two  years:  the  daughter  of  Clafficus  was 
Jikewife  accufed  by  the  province ;  but  Pliny,  believing  her; 
innocent,  declined  pleading  againft  her ;  whence  the  pro-? 

cPIin.  lib.  x.  epift,  4.  lib*  ii.  epift.  11,  lib.  vi.  epift.  29.  lib.  Qi, 
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fecution  was  dropped.  Norbanus  Licinianus,  who  had  been 
lie  a  ten  ant  to  Clafficus,  but  his  declared  enemy,  was  at  the  - 
fame  time  condemned  for  other  crimes,  not  mentioned  by 
hiftorians,  and  confined  to  one  of  the  iflarids  in  the  Archi- 
pelago (Y).     Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  Julia  Sabina, 
grand- daughter  to  Marciana  the  emperor's  filler,  was  mar-  ^r,*« 
Tied  to  Adrian  the  fon  of  iElius  Adrian  Afer,  coufin  to  j*ff"sam 
Trajan.    This  match,  which  in  the  end  proved  unhappy  to  ^na% 
both,  was  concluded  by  the  emprefs  Plotina,  who  had  a 
particular  kindnefs  for  Adrian  d. 

In  the  following  year  Trajan,  at  the  earned  requeft  of- 
the  fenate,  entered  upon  his  fourth  confulfhip,  taking,  for 
his  colleague,  according  to  fome,  Sextus  ArticuleiusPaetusj 
according  to  others,  P.  Orfitus.     Adrian  was  this  year 
quaeftor,  and  charged  with  the  care  of  the  regifters  of  the  yr#  0f  p|# 
fenate ;  which  employment  he  foon  refigned,  to  attend  the       1450. 
emperor  in  the  war  he  undertook  againft  the  Dacians.  De-  A.D.  102; 
cebalus  king  of  the  Dacians  obliged  Domitian,  as  we  have  U*  C«  *5°* 
related  in  that  prince's  reign,  to  purchafe  a  peace  with  a  *>-*«• 
large  fum,  to  be  paid  annually.     To  this  tribute  Trajan  fir/war 
would  not  fubmit,  alleging,  that  he  had  not  been  conquer-  mritk  the 
cd  by  Decebalus.     Befidcs,  the  Dacians  grew  daily  more  Dacians. 

*  Spart.  in  Adrian* 

■     (Y)  For  what  we  have  hi-  his  performance,  but  to  their 

therto  related  of  Trajan's  ad-  being  perfuaded,  that  the  praifcs 

miniftration,  we  are  chiefly  in-  which  he  bellowed  on  Trajan 

debted  to   Pliny,  from  whofe  were  a  merited  encomium  on 

panegyric  on  that  prince  we  that    prince,    and    altogether 

have    copied   it,      Pliny    pro-  free  from  flattery.    .Pliny  him*, 

nounced  his  fpeech  in  the  fe-  felf  aflures  us,  that  fuch  paf- 

nate  when  he  entered  upon  his  fages  in  his  difcourfe,  as  were 

confulfhip,  having  compofed  it  the  leaft  ftudied,  pleafed  moft ; 

before  at  the  requeft  of  the  fe-  which  gave  him  no  frhall  fatif- 

nators.    After  he  had  delivered  fa&ion  :  for  thence  he  began  to 

it  in  full  fenate,  he  added,  as  entertain  hopes  of  feeing  the 

he  himfelf  informs  us,  many  true  tafte  revive,  and  the  maf-     ■..*.-..  \ 

things  to  it,  that  it  might  ferve  cut ine  eloquence  of  the  ancients    •  -       m 

as  a  model  for  other  princes,  again  admired.  He  fent  his  dif- 

Before  he  published  it,  he  re-  courfe,  which  he  ftyles  a  book, 

peated  it  before  fome  of  his  to  one  of  his  friends,  requeuing 

friends,  who  for  three  days  to-  him  to  mark  what  he  dilliked  in 

gether  heard  him  with  great  at-  it,  that  he  might  be  fure  he  ap- 

tention ;  which  he  afcribes,  not  proved  of  the  reft  (1). 
„  to  the  elegance  or  beauties  of  •■     •       • 

(1 )  Plin.  lib.  iii.  epift.  13,  18. 
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formidable,  and  their  kin?  maintained  a  good  underftand* 
ing  with  Pacorua  king  of  tee  Parthians ;  a  conne&ion  which 
gave  Trajan  no  fmalT  jealoufy.  When  he,  therefore,  heardt 
that  the  Dacians  had  paflcd  the  Danube,  and  committed 
Jioftilities,  he  was  glad  of  that  pretence  to  make  war  upon, 
and  humble  an  enemy,  whofe  power  he  began  to  fear.    He 
immediately  affembled  a  formidable  army,  marched  with 
incredible  expedition  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  paflcd 
that  river  without  oppofition,  Decebalus  not  being  apprifecj 
of  his  arrival,  and  entered  Dacia,  committing  every-whcr$ 
dreadful  devaftations.    Decebalus,   however,  was  not  in 
th$  leaft  difmayed  j  he  armed  the  youth  of  the  country, 
find  boldly  advanced  to  meet  the  Romans,  encamping  at  a 
frriall  diftance  from  their  entrenchments.     Trajan  imme- 
diately drew  out  his  men,  in  order  to  offer  tlie  enemy  battle, 
A«  be  approached  the  place  where  they  lay,  a  large  muQx* 
room  was  found,  and  brought  to  him,  with  the  following 
words  in  Latin  cut  upon  it:  "  Your  allies,  efpecially  the 
Byrrhi,  advife  you  to  conclude  a  peace  with-  the  Dacians, 
and  to  retire*"     Trajan,  defpifing  that  advice,  continued 
advancing  in  order  of  battle,  till  he  difcovered  Decebalus, 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  coming  full  march  to  meet 
him.     He  then  halted,  and  having  encouraged  his  men  in 
a  (hort  fpeech,  ordered  the  trumpets  to  found  the  charge. 
All  we  know  of  this  a&ion  is,  that  great  numbers  of  the 
enemy  f$H,    and  that  the  Romans  gained   the   victory; 
whicfe,  however,  coft  them  dear,  the  wounded  on  their  fide 
being  very  numerous.  Linen  being  wanted  to  bind  up  their 
wounds,  Trajan  tore  his  own  robes,  to  fupply  that  want, 
Such  as  fell  in  battle  he  caufed  to  be  interred  with  great 
folemnity  j  and  ordered  an  altar  to  be  built  on  the  fpot, 
and  facrifices  to  be  yearly  offered  in  honour  of  the  deceaf- 
ed  e.     He  followed  the  enemy  clofe  5  and,  without  giving 
them  time  to  levy  new  fprces,  baraffed  them  tp  fuch  a  de* 
gree,  that  Decebalus,  reduced  almoft  to  defpair,  frnt  ibmo 
of  his  ^bief  lords  with  proppfals  of  peaoe     The  emperor 
appointed  Licinius  Sura,  and  Claudius  Libianus,  captain  of 
the  pretarian  guards,  to  treat  with  them  5  but,  the  depu- 
ties not  agreeing,  Trajan  continued  his  ravages,  advancing 
from  one  hill  to  another,  not  without  great  danger,  till  h$ 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zermizegethufa,  the  me« 
tropolis  of  Dacia,    On.  the  other  fide,  Maximus,  one  of  the 
Roman   generals,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  fereral  (trong 
fojtreffes,  in  one  of  which  he  took  the  fift^r  pf  DsrcbaM 
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prifoner,  and  recovered  a  Roman  ftandard,  which  had  been 
loft  when  Fufcus  wa6  defeated  and  killed  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian. 

.    At  length  Decebalus,  no  longer  able  to  with  (land  the 
Romans,  and  dreading  the  deftruflion  of  his  capital,  which 
would  be  attended  with  the  lofs  of  his  whole  kingdom,  dif- 
patched  other  ambafiadors  to  Trajan,  offering  to  accept  fuch 
conditions  as  he  fhould  think  fit  to  impofe.     Accordingly 
Trajan  grated  him  a  peace  upon  the  following  terms : 
1.  That  he  fhould  furrender  the  territories  which  he  had  which  h 
unjuftly  taken  from  the  neighbouring  nations.     2.  That  he  gr**t*J 
ihould  deliver  up  his  arms,  his  warlike  engines,  and  the  ^J?** 
artificers  who  made  them,  with  all  the  Roman  deferters.    ar   ***** 
3.  That,  for  the  future,  he  fhould  entertain  no  deferters, 
nor  take  into  his  fervice  the  natives  of  any  country  fubjeft 
to  Rome.    4.  That  he  fhould  difmantle  all  his  fortreflea 
and  caftles.     And,  laftly,  that  he  fhould  have  the  fame 
friends  and  foes  with  the  people  of  Rome.     With  thefe 
articles  Decebalus  reluftantly  complied ;  and,  having  fworq 
to  obferve  them,  he  was  introduced  to  Tiajan,  before  whom 
he  threw  himfelf  on  the  ground,  acknowleging  himfelf  his 
vaflal.     Trajan  commanded  him  to  fend  deputies  to  the 
fenate,  for  the  ratification  of  the  peace  \  which  he  obtained 
accordingly.    The  war  being  thus  ended,  Trajan,  having  Trajan  fa 
placed  garrifons  in  mod  of  the  cities  of  Dacia,  returned  to  firfi  who 
Rome  5  which  he  entered  in  triumph,  and  took  the  furname  lrmmPh*A 
of  Dacicut,  being  the  firft  Roman  who  had  ever  triumphed  °Bacituu 
over  thut  nation  f . 

In  the  following  year  Suranus,  of  whom  we  find  no  far- 
ther mention  in  hifiory,  and  L.  Licinius  Sura,  or,  as  fome 
flyle  him,  Suras,  were  chofen  confuls.     Sura  was  Trajan's  £y  .  . 
chief  favourite,    and  had  employed  all  his  intereft  with  Surathe 
Nerva  in  his  behalf;  whence  to  him  chiefly,  after  Nerva,  emperor** 
Trajan  acknowleged  himfelf  indebted  for  his  adoption  and  *!***//*• 
preferment  g.    This  year  Trajan,  at  the  requeft  of  the  fe-  tvounti- 
nate,  and  at  the  motion  of  Nigrinus,  tribune  of  the  people, 
fubje&ed  fuch  pleaders,  as  received  fees  from  their  clients,  Pleaders 
to  the  penalties  of  the  law  againft  extortion  :  and  Licinius  forbidden 
Nepos,  praetor,  upon  his  taking  pofleffion  of  that  office,  '?  w'v* 
procured  a  decree  from  the  fenate,  commanding  the  parties,      /' 
before  their  caufe  began  to  be  tried,  to  fwear,  that  they 
had  neither  given  nor  promifed  any  fee,  prefent,  or  reward, 
to  thofe  who  were  to  plead  in  their  behalf.     Pliny  com- 
jnends  this  law,  and  declares,  that  he  was  pleafed  to  fee 

f  Bio,  p.  710.  Sprat,  in  Adrian.  Goltz.  p.  64,6.  Eufeb.  in  Cbron. 
f.  yi.  f  Yift.  in  Ppit< 
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that  forbidden  to  others,  which  he  had  never  pra&ifed  him- 
feif  h.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Trajan  aflumed  twice 
the  title  of  emperor,  for  victories  which  were  gained  by 
fome  of  his  lieutenants  (for  he  himfelf  continued  the  whole 
year  at  Rome),  but  are  not  mentioned  by  any  hiftorian. 

The  next  confuls  weie  Trajan  the  fifth  time,  and  Lu- 
cius Appius  M'aximuSj  who  had  Ggnalized  himfelf  in  the 
We  port  of  Dacian  war.     At  this  period  the'  emperor  be"gan  a  magni- 
Centum-       ficent  arid  convenient  harbour  at  Centumcelfe,  now  Civita 
nil**  Vecchia,  which  he  called,  after  his  own  name,  the  Har- 

Pliny  ap-     ^our  °^  Trajan.     Pliny  was  this  year  appointed  to  govern 
feinted  go-    Pontus  and  Bithynia,  in  quality  of  lieutenant  and  proprae^ 
wm&r  of    tor,  with  confular  authority  ;  that  is,  he  was  not  appointed 
*£"!** '*"**  governor  of  that  province  by  the  fenate,  but  by  the  empe- 
pithyma.     ro^  though  the  province  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia  belonged 
to  the  fenate.    As  there  were  many  abufes  in  that  province 
to  reform,  the  emperor  fent  Pliny  thither,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary authority,  as  his  lieutenant;  but  afterwards  al- 
lowed  the   fenate  to  appoint  the  governors  as  formerly, 
Adrian  being  the  firft  who  took  the  province  of  Pontus  and 
Bithynia  from  the  fenate,  and  gave  them  Pamphylia  in  ex-» 
change  f. 

L.  Licinius  Sura  and  M.  Marcellus  being  confuls,  Sau- 
romates,  king  of  Bofporus,  fent  a  folemn  embafly  to  Tra- 
jan, and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him  and  the  Roman 
Yr.  of  Fl.  people.     Soon  after  Decebalus,  king  of  the  Dacians,  un* 
a  *rV3    -   a^e  to  ^ve  *n  fabje&ion,  began,  contrary  to  the  late  treaty, 
U  C  *Vi'  t0  ra^e  men>  Prov^e  arms,  entertain  deferters,  fortify  his 
,,  '    '      '\  caftles,  and  invite  the  neighbouring  nations  to  join  him 
Decebalus    againft  the  Romans  as  a  common  enemy.     The  Scythians 
violates       were  gained  by  his  felicitations ;  but  the  Iazyges  refufing 
tfu  ar**'      to  bear  arms  againft  Rome,  he  invaded  their  country,  and 
usJty.*''    fe'zec*  tDat  PaFt  °^  %lt  which  bordered  on  the  Danube.     In 
confequence  of  thefe  hoftilities,  Decebalus  was  by  the  fe- 
nate declared  an  enemy  $  and  Trajan  marched  againft  him 
fihtrea-     in  perfon.     Decebalus,  not  finding  himfelf  in  a  condition 
chery.  to  withftand  him  by  open  force,  had  recqurfe  to  deceit  and 

treachery,  fending  aflaflins,  under  the  name  of  deferters,  to 
murder  him  5  but  one  of  thefe,  being  apprehended  upon 
fufpicion,  and  put  to  the  torture,  difcovered  the  whole 
plot,  together  with  his  accomplices,  who  were  immediately 
feized  and  executed.  Decebalus,  failing  in  this  attempt* 
invited  Longinus,  one  of  Trajan's  favourites  and  chief  com- 
manders, to  a  conference,  offering  to  put  an  end  to  thq 

h  Plin.  lib.  v.  Epift.  14.  lib.  vi.  epitt.  31.  I  Pio  in  Excerpt, 

Valef.  p.  714. 
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war,  by  fubmitting  to  the  articles  of  the  former  treaty,  with 
fome  fmall  alteration.  Longinus,  not  fufpe£ling  any  trea- 
chery, complied  with  the  invitation  :  but  Decebalus  imme- 
diately feized  him ;  and,  after  having  attempted  in  vain  to 
make  him  reveal  the  defigns  of  the  emperor,  he  wrote  to 
Trajan,  offering  to  releafe  Longinus,  upon  condition  that 
he  would  grant  him  an  honourable  peace)  reftore  the  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  Danube,  and  defray  all  the  charges  of 
the  war ;  adding,  that,  if  thefe  conditions  were  not  com- 
plied with,  he  would  inftantly  put  Longinus  to  death. 
Trajan  returned  him  a  judicious  anfwer,  neither  feeming  to 
undervalue  the  life  of  his  favourite,  nor  yet  to  eftimate  it  fo 
highly,  as  to  purchafe  it  at  too  dear  a  rate.  But  while  De- 
cebalus was  deliberating  about  the  meafures  he  (hould  pur- 
fue,  Longinus,  by  a  dofe  of  poifon,  which  was  privately 
conveyed  to  him  by  a  freed  man,  deprived  himfelf  of  life. 
Decebalus  immediately  difpatched  a  centurion  taken  with 
Longinus,  offering  Trajan  the  body  of  the  deceafed  gene- 
ral, with  ten  captives,  provided  he  would  deliver  up  the 
freedman  whom  Longinus  had  fent,  before  he  took  the 
poifon,  to  the  emperor,  under  colour  of  negotiating  .a 
treaty ;  but  Trajan  would  neither  hear  the  propofal,  nor 
even  fuffer  the  centurion  to  return. 

In  the  mean  time  Trajan,  that  his  troops  might  with  <frajMH 
more  eafe  pafs  the  Danube,  built  a  bridge  over  that  fpacious  builds  a 
river,  which,  by  the  ancients,  is  ftyled  the  mod  magnifi-  bridge 
cent  and  wonderful  of  ail  his  works,  and  the  molt  ftately  °*>er  th* 
fabric  of  that  nature  in  the  univerfe.     It  was  compofed  of  Danubt* 
fquare  ftone,  and  contained  twenty  arches,  each  of  them 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  foundation,  and  fixty 
feet  in  breadth,  ail  diftant  from  each  other  one  hundred 
and  feventy  feet.     It  was  built  where  the  river  was  nar- 
rowed, and  confequently  where  the  ftream  was  ftrongeft 
and  mod  rapid  ;  a  circumftance  which  renders  the  fabric 
ft  ill  more  ftupendous  and  amazing,  on  account  of  the  al- 
raoft  infurmountable  difficulties  they  muft  have  encountered 
in  laying  fo  large  a  foundation  *.    The  architeft  employed 
on  this  occafion  was  Apollodorus  of  Damafcus,  who  left  a 
defcription  of  this  great  work '.    Trajan  ordered  two  caftles 
to  be  built,  to  guard  the  bridge,  one  on  the  Roman,  the 
other  on  the  Dactan  fide  of  the  river.     This  ftupendous  fa-* 
brie  was  begunand  ended  in  one  fummerj  but  Trajan,  not 
thinking  it  advifeable  to  enter  Dacia  upon  the  approach  of 
winter,  contented  himfelf  with  making  the  neceffary  prc- 

fc  Dio,  lib.  lxviii.  p.  776*  l  Procop.  dc  JEdificiis  Juftin. 
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parations  far  vigoroufly  attacking  the  enemy  early  in  tbe 
fpring. 

In  the  mean  time  the  following  confuls  were  chofen  at 
Rome,  Tiberius  Julius  Candidus,  and  Aulus  Julius  Quad- 
rates, both  for  the  feeond  time.    This  year,  the  eighth  of 
Trajan's  reign,  a  deadful  earthquake  overturned  in  Afia  the 
cities  of  Elea,  Myrine,  Pitamc,  and  Cumse  ;  and  in  Greece 
the  cities  of  Opus  and  Oritse  ■».     Adrian  difcharged  for  a 
time  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  people,  and  then  went  to 
attend  Trajan  in  the  war  againft  the  Dacians.    The  empe- 
ror early  in  the  fpring  pafied  the  Danube  on  the  bridge  he 
had  built,  and,  entering  the  enemy's  country,  purfued  the 
war  with  more  prudence  than  expedition,  unwilling  to  ex- 
pofe  his  men  to  unncceffary  dangers  *.     He  often  encamped 
on  fteep  and  barren  mountains  ° ;  was  obliged  to  divert  ri- 
vers into  new  channels,  and  to  attempt  and  perform  things, 
which,  were  they  not  well  attcfted,  would  feem  altogether 
fabulous.     He  gave  many  fignal  in  fiances  of  his  perfonal 
courage ;  and  the  foldiers,  animated  by  his  example,  chear- 
fully  underwent  all  the  hardships  of  laborious  warfare.     At 
length  Trajan  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  capital  of  Dacia, 
and  almoft  of  the  whole  country  5  infomuch  that  Deceba- 
lus,  feeing  himfelf  ftripped  of  his  dominions,  and  dreading 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  tbe  conqueror,  chofe  rather  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  than  to  live  in  fubje£lion,  or  acknowlege 
himfelf  vanquiflied.     His  head  was  immediately  brought  to 
Trajan,  and  by  him  fent  to  Rome.     He  had  concealed  his 
treafures  in  a  deep  pit,  which  he  caufed  to  be  dug  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  Sargetia,  now  Iftrig,  having  for  that  pur- 
pofe  turned  the  dream  into  another  channel,  and  afterwards 
brought  it  to  its  former  courfe.     He  fecured  his  rich  move- 
ables in  deep  caves,  which  he  caufed  to  be  dug  by  captives, 
whom  he  immediately  after  put  to  death,  that  they  might 
not  difcover  the  fecret ;  but  Bacilis,  one  of  his  chief  fa- 
vourites and  confidents,  being  taken  in  this  war,  difcovered 
the  whole  to  Trajan,  who  feized  both  the  treafure,  and  va- 
luable moveables,  of  the  deceafed  prince  p  (Z).    Dacia  being 


■»  Eofeb.  Chron,  n  Dio,  p.  776. 

epilt.  9.  p  D20,  lib.  lxix.  p.  787* 


•  Plin.Ub.  viii, 


(Z)  We  are  told,  that,  not- 
withstanding this  difcovery, 
great  riches  were  found  in  thofe 
places  many  ages  after,  which 
had  efcaf>ed  Trajan.  The  fa- 
mous column  of  Trajan  is 
thought  to  have  been  railed  fqr 


a  lailing  monument  of  the  vic- 
tories gained  by  that  prince 
over  the  Dacians :  at  lealr,  ma- 
ny of  the  remarkable  events  of 
this  war  are  exprefled  in  the 
balfo  relievo  of  that  riillar. 
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entirely  fubducd,  Trajan  reduced  it  to  a  Roman  province, 
which  was,  according  to  Eutropius  *,  a  thoufand  miles  in 
compafs.    The  Romans  held  it  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Gallienus  r  \  during  which  time  it  was  governed  by  a  ma- 
giftrate,  with  the  title  of  propraetor.     Trajan  built  feveral  Many  a- 
caftles  in  the  country,  and  placed  garrifons  in  them,  to  knies 
keep  the  inhabitants   in  fubjeftion  g.     He  likewife  planted  #**{'*  '* 
a  great  number  of  colonies,  diftributing  lands  among  the  Dacta* 
poor  citizens  of  Rome,  and  of  the  other  towns  of  Italy, 
who  were  willing  to  fettle  in  Dacia  (A). 

Trajan,  upon  his  return  to  Rome,  triumphed  over  the  Trajan's 
Dacians  a  fecond  time ;  caufed  feveral  medals  to  be  ftruck  ftcond  tri* 
in  memory  of  his  viftories,  many  of  which  are  ftill  preferv-  Uf*Pn  §vfr 
ed  f  j  entertained  the  people  with  public  banquets ;  with  '  tm 

(hews,  in  which  ten  thoufand  gladiators  entered  the  lifts ; 
with  combats  of  wild  beafts,  of  which  above  ten  thoufand 
were  killed  ;  and  all  kinds  of  diverfions,  which  lafted  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  days  u.     The  fame  year  is  re-  Arabidfi* 
markable  for  the  entire  reduftion  of  Arabia  Petriea  by  Au-  tr*a  tn- 
lus  Cornelius  Palma,  governor  of  Syria,  after  it  had  been  UJ^iyJtm 
long  governed  by  its  own  kings.     Trajan  reduced,  toge- 
ther with  the  Dacians,    feveral  nations  in  alliance  with 
them  ;  fo  that  the  fame  of  his  conquefts  reaching  the  mod 
diftant  countries,  and  even  India,  ambafiadors  were  fent 
from  thence  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  fuccefs  which    . 
had  attended  his  arms. 

The  next  confuls  were  Cerealis  and  L.  Ceionius  Commb- 
dus  Verus,  the  father  of  L.  JSXxma  Vcrus,  as  is  commonly 
fuppofed,  who  was  created  Caefar  by  Adrian.    During  their 

9  Eutrop.  p.  236.  r  Ruf.  p.  550.  ■  Grutcr.  p.  354* 

*  Qcco,  p.  201.  «  Die,  lib.  Ixviii.  p  777. 

(A)  The  Hungarian  writers  by  the  name  of  Gradifch.    Tn 

mention  feveral  cities  in  their  Moefia  and  Thrace  feveral  cities 

country,  which  were,  on  this  borrowed    their    names    from 

occafion,  built  or  peopled  by  Trajan ;    for  we  find  the  city 

the  Romans  ;  but  the  moft  ce-  of  Trajanopolis  in  Thrace  men- 

lebrated  of  all  was  Zermizege-  tioned  by  the  ancients  ;  that  of 

thufa,    which,   in  feveral  an-  Ulpia  in  Upper  Mafia,   now 

cient  infcriptkms,  is  ftyled  Co-  Servia  ;  the  cities  of  Plotinopo- 

lonia  Ulpia   Trajana   Augufta  lis,   which,   no  doubt,  was  fo 

Dacia  Sarmiz.    It  was  eftabliuV  called  from  Plotina,    Trajan'* 

ed  by  M.  Scaurianus  propraetor  wife ;   and  Marcianopolis,  the 

of  Dacia,  and  continued  fub-  capital  of  Lower  Moefia,  which 

je&  to  the  Romans  at  lead  to  took  its  name  from  Marciana, 

the  death  of  the  emperor  Seve-  the  emperor's  filler,  and  was, 

rus.     At  prefent  it  is  but  a  poor  according  to  Jornandes,   built 

v  village  in  Traaiylvania*,  known  by  T*ajan* 

adminif- 
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adminiflration,  the  Capitoline  fports,  eftabliflicd  by  Domi- 
tian,  were  exhibited  the  fixth  time,  when  the  prize  in  poe- 
try was  obtained  by  a  child  thirteen  years  old,  named  L. 
Valerius  Pudens  w.    This  year  Trajan  carried,   at  a  vaft 
charge,   a  road  through  the  Palus  Pontina,    or  Pontine 
Marfhes,  the  remains  of  which  are  ftill  vifible  x ;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  is  the  Via  Trajana,  or  Trajan's  Highway,  men- 
tioned in  feveral  ancient  infcriptions  produced  by  Occoand 
Gruter  *.     Dio  Caffius  adds,  that  he  ordered  all  the  di- 
miniftied  coin  to  be  melted  down,  and  mentions  feveral 
magnificent  buildings,  with  which  he  embellifhed  Rome : 
but  of  thefe  we  {hall  fpeak  hereafter;  for  Trajan  muft  have 
only  begun  them  this  year,  fince  he  left  Rome  in  the  month 
of  O&ober,  and  was  at  Antioch  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
Aconfptra*  fuing  year.     However,  before  he  departed  for  the  Eaft,  a 
O  *g**nfl     confpiracy  was  formed  again  ft  him  by  Crafius,  and  feveral 
Irajan.       other  perfons  of  the  firft  quality ;  but  feafonably  difcovered. 
Bis  modi*    The  confpirators  were  tried,  not  by  him  (for  he  declined 
raionon      being  judge),  but  by  the  fenate,  who  condemned  them  to 

itoccam  bani{hment- 

Defans  to        The  true  mo&vc  °f  Trajan's  journey  into  the  Eaft  was  a 
make  war   defire  of  glory,  which  he  hoped  to  reap  from  a  war  with 
upon  the      the   Parthians,   who   rivalled  the  Romans  themfelves  in 
Parthians  \  p0wer,  and  had  feveral  times  defeated  their  armies  with 
great, flaughter.     The  pretence  he  alleged  for  quarrelling 
with  that  nation,  was,  that  Exedares,  king  of  Armenia, 
had  received  his  crown  from  the  king  of  Parthia  ;  whereas 
the  Roman  emperors  claimed  a  right  of  difpoGng  of  that 
crown  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Nero,  who,  in  the  year  fixty- 
fixth,  the  twelfth  of  his  empire,  had  crowned  at  Rome  Tin- 
dates,  king  of  Armenia.     Trajan,  who  eagerly  wanted  to 
make  war  upon  the  Parthians,  pretended  to  be  highly  af* 
fronted  at  the  Parthian  king's  giving  the  crown  and   royal 
enfigns  to  Exedares,  and  threatened  him  with  war,  if  he 
and  fits  out  refufed  to  comply  with  his  juft  demands.     Cofrhoes  de- 
Jprt/e  •       fpifir?J>  his  menaces  ;  Trajan,  who  had  already  made  the 
*"'  necefiary  preparations  for  this  expedition,  immediately  left 

Rome,  and  crofled  over  into  Greece.  When  Cofrhoes 
found  he  was  determined,  he  began  to  abate  of  his  pride, 
and  fent  deputies  to  him  with  rich  prefents,  befeeching  that 
he  would  not,  upon  fuch  flight  motives,  engage  the  two 
empires  in  a  bloody  and  deftruftive  war :  at  the  fame  time 
he  acquainted  him,  that  Exedares,  finding  himfelf  neither 
acceptable  to  the  Romans,  nor  to  the  Parthians,  had  abdi- 

*  Onuph-  in  Faft.  p.  116.  *  Dio,  lib.  lxviii.  p.  777- 

r  Grut.  p.  199. 

cated 
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cated  the  crown,  and  befought  Trajan  to  difpofe  of  it  in  fa- 
vour of  Parthamafiris,     The  ambafTadors  found  Trajan  at  Ambajfa- 
Athens,  and  delivered  their  meflage'j  to  which  the  emperor  dors  fent  to 
replied,  that  friendftiip  was  (hewn  by  actions,  and  not  by  *{m  h  tn* 
words ;  that  he  was  going  into  Syria,  and  that  there  he  /^Jy'** 
ihould  take  fueh  refolutions  as  he  mould  think  proper.    He 
then  difmiflcd  the  ambafiadors,  without  accepting  any  of 
their  prefents  z.    He  purfued  his  journey  through  Afia  Mi-  Hi  arrives 
nor,  Cilicia,  and  the  other  provinces,  to  Seleucia  in  Syria,  ^  Antioch. 
and  from  thence  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  that  province, 
which  he  entered,  crowned  with  a  branch  of  olive  \ 

The  following  year's  confuls  were  Lucius  Licinius  Sura 
the  third  time,  and  Caius  Socius  Senecio  the  fecond,  who 
refigned  the  fafces  to  Suranus   and  Servianus.     During  Abgarus 
Adrian's  refidence  in  Antioch,  Abgarus,  or,  as  fome  call  king  of  E- 
him,  Augarus,  prince  of  Edeffa  in  Mesopotamia,  fent  him  4fa*  m<i 
prefents,  and  declared  a  fincere  deGre  of  living  in  friend-  princes 
fhip  with  him  and  the  people  of  Rome  ;  but  as  he  equally  fend  pre- 
feared  the  Romans  and  Parthians,andwasdefirous  to  pleafe  fent s  to 
both,  he  declined  waiting  upon  him  in  perfon.    The  other  ^raian* 
petty  princes  in  that  neighbourhood  came  personally  to  of- 
fer their  fervice  to  the  emperor,  and  brought  with  them, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  eaftern  countries,  rich  pre- 
fents (B).     Trajan  received  all  the  princes,  who  came  to 
attend  him,  with  great  demonftrations  of  kindnefs,  accept- 
ed their  gifts,  and  pretended  to  repofe  an  entire  confidence 
in  them.     Having  made  the  neceiTary  preparations  for  his  The  king  of 
intended  expedition,  he  left  Antioch,  bending  his  march  Armenia 
towards  Armenia,  when  Parthamafiris,  who  had  written  to  ytort 
him  before,  and  ftyled  him  king  of  Armenia,  fent  him  a  pfr™' 
fecond  letter  (for  Trajan  had  returned  no  anfwer  to  the 
firft),  wherein  he  omitted  the  title  of  king,  and  defired, 
that  M.  Junius,  governor  of  Cappadocia,  might  be  appoint- 
ed to  treat  with  him.     Trajan  fent  only  the  fon  of  Junius,  who  fazes 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  purfued  bis  march,  making  him-  federal 
felf  mafter  of  feveral  places,  without  the  leaft  refiftance.  At  tjffl-mm 
Sata,  or  rather  Satala,  a  city  in  Armenia  Minor,  the  emperor  ^Jj^  lHSr 
was  met  by  Anquialus  king  of  the  Heniochi,  a  people  of 
Circaffia  on  theEuxine  Sea,  and  of  the  Maheloni,of  whom 
we  find  no  farther  mention  in  hiftory.    Trajan  received  him 

*  Dio,  lib.  Ixviii.  p.  778.  '  *  UiTer.  Not.  in  Aft.  Ignat.  p.  35. 

Lond.  ann.  1647. 

(B)  One  among  the  reft  pre-  down,  bowed  his  head  to  the 
fented  him  with  a  (lately  cour-  ground,  and  adored  him,  as  he 
fer,  which,  as  he  was  brought  had  been  taught  for  that  pur- 
before   the  emperor,    kneeled    pofe. 

with 
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with  all  poflible  demonftrations  of  kindnefs,  and  made  hint 
rich  prefents,  in  order  to  attach  him  to  his  intereft. 
tfie  king  rf  Upon  his  arrival  at  Elegia,  in  the  Greater  Armenia,  Par- 
***'*'*  thamafiris  came  to  wait  upon  him,  and  folicit  the  crown  of 
kkninur-  Armenia.  Trajan  received  him  feated  upon  a  throne  of 
/«••  tribunal,  and  attended  by  the  chief  officers  of  his  army. 

As  Parthamafiris  approached,  he  took  off  his  crown,  and 
laid  it  at  the  emperor's  feet,  without  uttering  a  fingle  word, 
not  doubting  but  he  would  immediately  return  it  to  him. 
In  the  mean  time  the  foldiers,  elated  to  fee  the  king  of  Ar- 
menia, though  fupported  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Par- 
thian empire,  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  refign  his  crown  to 
their  general,  congratulated  him  upon  it  with  loud  fhouts  j 
which  fo  terrified  Parthamafiris,  that  he  attempted  to  with- 
draw, but  finding  himfelf  furrounded  on  all  fides,  lie  de- 
fired  to  fpeak  to  Trajan  in  private.  He  was  accordingly 
carried  into  the  emperor's  tent ;  but  Trajan,  difliking  his 
propofals,  and  refufing  to  comply  with  them,  he  left  the 
tent  in  a  rage,  and  endeavoured  to  make  his  efcape  out  of 
the  camp.  But  Trajan  having  ordered  him  to  be  brought 
back,  again  afcended  the  tribunal,  and  defired  the  prince 
to  repeat,  in  the  hearing  of  all,  the  propofals  he  had  made 
in  private,  and  his  anfwers,  that  perfons  who  were  ignor* 
ant  of  what  had  palled  between  them,  might  not  give  falfe 
accounts  of  the  conference,  and  mifreprefent  it  to  th* 
world.  Parthamafiris,  no  longer  able  to  contain  himfelf, 
told  Trajan,  that  he  had  neither  been  conquered  nor  taken 
prifoner;  that  he  came  voluntarily,  believing  no  injury 
would  have  been  offered  him,  and  that  he  (hottld  receive 
his  kingdom  of  Trajan  as  Tiridates  had  done  of  Nero. 
Trajan  rt-  Trajan  replied,  that  Armenia  belonged  to  the  Romans, 
fufis  kim  and  that  it  fhouid  receive  a  Roman  governor,  arid  be  no 
tf'JrmL  lonSer  a  kingdom  ;  that,  as  for  Parthamafiris,  he  gave  him 
*  liberty  to  retire  whither  he  pleafed.     Accordingly  he  dif- 

mifled  him,  and  the  Parthians  who  attended  him,  and  ap- 
pointed a  guard,  that  they  might  not  be  infulted  by  the  fot- 
diery,  or  raife  difturbances ;  he  detained  the  Armenians  as 
fubje&sof  the  Roman  empire,  and  ordered  them  to  return 
to  their  rcfpe&ive  dwellings.     Parthamafiris  endeavoured 
to  maintain  himfelf  in  his  kingdom  by  force  of  arms;  but 
Armenia      j0ft  hjs  itfe  jn  tne  attempt ;  fo  that  Trajan   made  himfelf 
" Roman      mafter  of  Armenia,  which  he   reduced  to  a  Roman  pxo- 
province.      vince  "• 

Upon  the  reduction  of  Armenia  feveral  princes  fubmitted 
to  Trajan  ;  amongft  whom  are  mentioned  the  kings  of  Ibe- 

b  Dio,lib.  Ixviii.  p,  779,  Arrian.  in  Pcrip.  Pont,  Euxin.  p.  7.  Eu« 
tiop.  in  Vit.  Trajan. 
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Ha,   Sslrrhatia,  Bofporus,  and  Colchis c.    He  appointed  a  Yr.  of  FL 
king  to  rule  over  the  Albanians,  and  beftowed  that  dignity      *4S*. 
on  Julianus,  prince  of  the  Apfiles,  whofe  country  bordered  ^**  P'  '°|* 
on    the  Euxine  Sea,  having  for  its  metropolis  the  city  of  5  * 

Diofcuris,  afterwards  called  Sebaftopolis.    The  emperor  Sevtrat 
having  left  garrifons  in  all  the  fortrefles  of  Armenia,  kings  fub- 
advanced  to  the  city  of  Edefla  in  Mefopotarhia,  where  he  nittoTra* 
was  treated  in  a  very  friendly  manner  by  Abgarus,  king  of  J£^lirs%s  m 
that    diftrid*     Abgarus  had  before  fent  him  feveral  pre-  fiptfamia' 
fonts  j  but  put  off>  under  various  pretences,  waiting  upon 
him    in  perfon.     However,   Trajan,  by  the  mediation  of 
Abgarus's  fon,  Arbandes,  a  very  comely  youth,  received 
his  excufes,  and  admitted  him  to  his  friendfhip.     Abgarus 
made  a  grand  entertainment  for  the  emperor  and  the  chief 
officers  of  his  army,  at  which  Arbandes,  who  was  perhaps 
too   much  beloved  by  Trajan,  diverted  him  with  dancing 
after  the  manner  of  his  country  d.    Manes,  the  chief  of  one 
of  the  Arabian  nations,  Sporaces,  prince  of  Anthemufia,  a 
province  of  Mefopotamia,  Mebarfapes,  king  of.Adiabene, 
and  Manifares,  prince  of  fome  diftrift  in  that  neighbour-. 
hood,  declared^  that  they  were  ready  to  join  Trajan  ;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  delayed  meeting  him:  fo  that  the  em- 
peror began  to  diftruft  them,  efpecially  after  the  treachery 
of  Mebarfapes,  who  having  demanded  and  obtained  a  body  The  trta* 
of  troops  to  proteft  his  dominions,  as  he  pretended,  againft  chery  of 
the  Parthians,  put  moft  of  them  to  the  fword,  and  held  .*Jj*?* ^ 
the  reft  in  captivity.     Amongft  the  latter  was  a  centurion,  Adiabtnt* 
named  Sentius,  who,  as  Trajan,  highly  provoked  at  this 
treachery,  approached  a  place  of  great  ftfength,    called 
Ademyftres,  where  he  was  confined,  found  means  to  break 
his  chains,  and,  with  the  affiftance  of  his  fellow-captives, 
killed  the  governor  of  the  fort,  and  opened  the  gates  to  the 
Romans.     Trajan,  now  matter  of  fo  ftrong  and  important 
a  place,  advanced  boldly  into  Mefopotamia,  and  reduced 
great  part  of  it  by  the  terror  of  his  name. 

As  the  greateft  part  of  Adiabene  lay  beyond  the  Tigris, 
Trajan  built  a  bridge  over  that  river,  which  is  reprefented  Trojan 
on  feveral  medals  that  have  reached  our  times6.   The  cities  ^H*  a 
of  Nifibe  and  Batue  made  a  vigorous  defence  ;  bttwn  the  t™i?igriti 
end  were  obliged  to  fubmit.     We  know  not   what  mea- 
fures  Cofrhoes  took,  or  what  attempts  he  made,  to  (lop 
Trajan's  conquefts  (C).    Lufius  Quietus  diftinguiflied  him- 

•  Eutrop.  in  Vit.  Trajan*        *  Dio,  lib.  lxvtiLp.  78a        •  Oqqq'I 
p.  105.    Birag.  157. 

(C)  We  fhould  be  able  to    tranfa£Hons,     if  the    Parthian 

give  a  better  account  of  thefe    hiftory,  compofed  by  Arrian, 

Vol.  XIII.  S  who 
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Lmfiu*  Qui*  felf  above  all  the  commanders  employed  by  Trajan  id  tbii 
t'tu$  diflm-   war.     He  was  an  African,  and  born  in  a  country  not  fub- 
gmjhes        jc£i  to  Rome  j  but  nevertheless  ferved  in  the  Roman,  ca- 
^frs^nd      va^ry»  t^ ne  was  degraded  and  difmiffed  for  fome  mifde- 
<jra}at?s      meanour,  either  by  Domitian  or  Nerva.    Trajan,  wanting 
other  wan.  Moors  in  his  wars  with  the  Daciana,  took  this  prince  again 
into  the  fervice,  with  a  body  of  his.  countrymen  and  depen- 
dents, at  the  head  of  whom  he  performed  wonders,  both 
in  the  firft  and  fecond  Dacian  war f.     In  the  Parthian  war 
he  ferved  with  fuch  courage  and  fuccefs,  that  Trajan  ho- 
noured him  with  the  confulate,  and,  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  appointed  him  governor  of  Paleftine,  in  reward 
for  a  fignal  viftory  which  he  gained  over  the  Jews  of  Me* 
fo|>otamia  *.     His  reducing  the  Mardi,  a  people  of  Afia, 
near  Armenia,  and  not  far  from  the  Calpian  Sea,  is  men- 
tioned as  what  moll  eminently  contributed  to  his  glory  and 
preferment-     Ammianus  Marcellinus  extols  him  as  one  of 
the  greateft  captains  that  ever  bore  arms  for  the  Roman**. 
We  are  told,  that  Trajan  had  fuch  a  friend  (hip,  and  efteem 
for  him,  that  he  entertained  thoughts  of  naming  him  for 
his  fucceflbi,  though,  he  was  not  even  born  a  fubjecH  of  the 
empire.    In  the  next  fix  years  we  find  nothing  recorded  by 
the  compilers  of  the  ancients,  except  the  names  of  the  con- 
fute, the  highway  made  by  Trajan  from  Beneventum  to 
Brundufium,  the  burning  of  the  pantheon  by  lightning,  the 

f  Dio,  in  Excerpt.  Valcf.  p.  710.  lib.  lxviii.  p.  773,  Spart.  in  Aor. 
Themift.  orat.  xvi.  s  Eufeb.  lib.  iv.  cap.  1,  *  Ammian. 

lib.  xxix. 

whoflouriflied  at  this  time,  on  nent  manner,  both  as  a  ibtdier 

purpofe  to  difplay  the  exploits  and  a  general,  Marius  Mauri- 

of  Trajan,  and  by  him  divided  mus,  Fabius  MarceUiaus ,  Au- 

intofeventeen  books,  had  reach-  relius  Verus,   Statius  Valens* 

ed  us  ( 1) :  but  that  work  being  Ammianus    Marcellinus,    ana 

16ng  mice  loft,  and  many  other  DioCaflius,  wrote  his  life,  ei- 

hiftories  of  thefe  times  (for  un-  ther  by  itfelf,  or  in  the  body 

der  no  prince  there  flourifhed  a  of  the   Roman  hiftoiy.    But 

greater  number  of  celebrated  none  of  the  works  of  thefe  au- 

hiftorians  than  under  Trajan)  thors  are  now  remaining";    fo 

vie  are  with  no  prince's   at-  that  we  are  obliged  to  recur  to 

enlevements     kfa    acquainted  the  Abridgment  of  Dio  Ckffius 

than  with  Trajan's.    «Not  to  by  fciphilin,   and  to  the  ftill 

mention  the  many  writers  who  more  compendious  and    undi- 

have   defcribed     the  Parthian  gelled  writings  of  Aureli us  Vic- 

war,  in  which  Trajan  diftin-  tor  and  Eutropiu*. 


guifhed  himfelf  in  a  very  emi- 

(1)  Pliot.  cap.  15 
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tleraruftion  of  fome  cities  in  Galatia  by  an  earthquake,  a&4 
dedication  of  the  great  fquare  at  Rome,  which  took  its  name 
from  Trajan.  The  confuls  were  Appius  Annius  Trebo- 
nianus  Gallus*  and  Marcus  AttHius  Metellus  Bradua ;  Au- 
las Cornelius  Palma  the  fecond  time,  and  L.  Tullus;  Prif- 
cinas,  or  Prifcianus,  andOrfitus;  Caius  Calpurnius  Pifo, 
and  M.  Vettius  Bolanus  5  Trajan  the  fixth  time,  and  Titus 
Sextius  Bolanus;  Lucius  Publius  Celfus  the  fecond  time, 
and  Caius  Glodius  Crifpinus ;  Quintus  Ninnius  Hofta,  and 
PubHus  Manilius  Vopifcus.  Thefe  were  confuls  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  feventeenth  year  of  Trajan's  reign  in- 
clusively;  that  is,  from  the  iqSth  to  the  114th  of  the 
Chriftian  aera.    . 

The  eighteenth  year  of  Trajan's  reign,  and  115th  of  the 
Chriftian  sera,  was  remarkable  for  the  victories  gained  by 
that  great  commander  over  the  Parthians,  and  for  which 
he  atfumed  the  title  of  emperor  the  feventb,  eighth,  and 
ninth  times1.     Whatever  gave  occafion  to  hofttlities  (for  Heconfutts 
hiftoryis  filent  upon  this  head),  Trajan,  before  he  left  Sy*  ^J^Je 
*ia,  fent,  at  the  requeft  of  his  friends,  to  enquire  of  the  #J#  *  n* 
oracie  of  Heliopolis  in  Phoenicia,  whether  he  fhould  return 
from  this  war  to  Rome.    The  oracle  replied,  as  ufual,  in 
ambiguous  terms,  which  might  be  interpreted  either  way. 
Trajan,  putting  the  moft  favourable  conftru&ion  upon  thefe 
myfterious  woFds,  early  in  the  fprihg  left  Syria,  and  march- 
ed againft  the  Parthians  encamped  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Tigris.     As  the  river  was  not  fordable,  and  the  enemy  pof- 
feffed,  with  a  numerous  army,  the  oppofite  bank,  he  caufed 
a  great  number  of  boats  to  be  privately  built  in  the  woods 
of  Nifibisj  which  being  conveyed  upon  carriages  to  the 
fhore,  a  bridge  was  fuddenly  formed  over  the  river,  which 
Trajan  pafled  in  fpite  of  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  enemy,  Hepqffes 
who  greatly  annoyed  him  with  ftiowers  of  arrows,  till  he  tke<Tt$rJL 
fcnt  feveraL  boats  againft  them,  manned  with  archers  and  °0f*oaJJ^* 
ffingers,  and  ordered  others  to  move  up  and  down  the  river, 
as  if  they  were  attempting  to  land  in  other  places.    Thig  dif* 
pofition  fo  diftraflted  the  Parthians,  already  difcouraged  and 
furprifed  at  the  fight  of  fo  many  veffels  in  a  country  almoft 
deftitute  of  wood,  that  they  fled,  and  fuffered  the  Roman  ar- 
my to'  pafs  the  river  without  farther  moleftation.     Trajan 
conquered  the  kingdom  of  Adiabene,  which  he  had  reduced 
in  the  former  war,  but  perhaps  reftored  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace.     He  likewife  fubdued  the  country  which  Reduces 
at  that  time  ftill  retained  the  name  of  AfTyria,  and  in  which  41&ri<h 
ftood  the  city  of  Ninos  or  Nineve,  and  Arbela  and  Gau- 


1  Gruter*  p,  ai8.    Goltz,  p.  65, 6$r 
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gamcla,  two  places  famous  in  hiftory,  on  account  of  the 
vi£tories  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

As  the  Parthians  were  greatly  weakened  by  domeftic 
wars,  and  dill  divided  among  themfelves,  Trajan  advanced 
to  the  celebrated  city  of  Babylon,  of  the  power  and  great- 
am/ ar-        nefs  of  which  we  have  read  fuch  wonders.     He  entered  it 
rives  at      without  oppofition,  and  reduced  its  large  territory,  where 
Babylon.      the  Roman  ftandards  had  never  before  been  difplayed.     By 
Yr.  of  Fl.  t^$  aCqU;gtion  he  became  mafter  of  thofe  rich  and  noble 
A.*D.  115.  countries,  Aflyria  and  Chaldaea.     There  he  was  attra&ed 
U.C.  863.   by  curiofity  to  vifit  their  lake  of  bitumen,  which  was  made 
■    ufe  of  in  building  the  famous  walls  of  Babylon.  Afterwards 
He  begins    jje  began  a  canal  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  in 
t  twee/t      or<kr  to  convey  his  veflels  out  of  the  former  into  the  latter, 
the  £»-        anc*  w*(h  them  lay  a  bridge  over  the  Tigris,  being  refolvcd 
phratesand  to  befiege  Ctefiphon,  fituated  on  that  river  :  but  being  in- 
tke  Tigris  5  formed  that  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  was  much  higher  than 
hhtu*d  -  *at  °* t'ie  T'?"8'  ^e  abandoned  the  defign,  fearing  the 
sating,  er'  ftream  would  become  too  rapid,  and  confequently  not  na- 
vigable^    However,   Ammianus  Marcellinus  aflures  us, 
that  the  emperor  Julian,  having  removed  the  (tones  with 
whiph  the  mouth  of  the  canal  was  flopped,  conveyed  his 
veflels  through  that  cut  from  the  Euphrates  into  the  Tigris, 
a  little  above  Ctefiphon1.    This  canal  was  called  Naar- 
-     malca,  that  is,  the  River  of  Kings.    Trajan,  dreading  the 
above  mentioned  inconvenience,  did  not  think  it  advifeable 
to  make  ufe  of  the  canal.    He  ordered  his  veflels  to  be 
tranfported  upon  land-carriages  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Tigris,  thefe  two  rivers  being,  in  foriie  places,  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  each  other ;  and  having  formed  a  bridge  with 
Makes        them,  pafled  his  army  over  the  Tigris,  and  made  himfdf 
him/elf        mafter  of  Seleucia,  and  likewife  of  the  great  city  of  Ctefi- 
mafter  of     phon,  the  metropolis  of  the  Parthian,  and  afterwards  of 
a^nTcuR-    t^ie  ^er^ian  empire  m-     Upon  his  entering  that  city  he  was 
phon,  the     proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army,  who  with  loud  acclama- 
metropolis    tions  confirmed  the  title  of  Parthicus,  which  he  had  firft 
of  the  Par-  gained  by  the  redu£Uon  of  Nifibis.     At  Ctefiphon  he  took 
ti'rT"*'     the  daughtcr  °*  Cofrhoes  prifoner,  and  feized  the  throne 
**ire'  of  the  Parthian  kings,  which  was  of  mafly  gold  n.  Cofrhoes 

himfelf  made  his  efcape,  and  was  living  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian.  Trajan  having  acquainted  the  fenate  with  the 
fuccefs  that  had  attended  him  in  this  expedition,  a  decree 
pafled,  allowing  the  conqueror  of  the  Parthians  to  enter 
•  Rome  in  triumph  as  often  as  he  pleafed  °.    The  reduftion 

k  Dio,  p.  784..  1  Ammian.  lib.  xxiv.  »  Eutrop.  in  Tra* 

jan.  n  Spart.  in  Adr.  •  Dio,  ibid. 
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of  Ctefiphon  put.  him  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Eutropius  relates,  that  he  reduced  the  Marco- 
mades,  the  Cardueni,  Anthemifia,  a  large  province  of  Per* 
fia,  fays  that  writer,  and  all  the  countries  lying  between 
Babylon  and  India. 

At  •  Babylon  he  vifited  the  houfe  in  which  Alexander  the 
Great  died,  and  performed  fome  ceremonies  in  honour  of 
that  famous  conqueror  *.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  writes, 
that  in  his  time  Trajan's  tribunal  was  ftill  ftanding  at  a  city 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  which  he  calls  Ozogar- 
dene **.  Trajan  reduced  Armenia,  Mefopotamta,  and  Affy- 
ria,  to  the  condition  of  Roman  provinces  ;  fo  that  the  em* 
pire  now  extended  even  beyond  the  Tigris.  How  he  dif- 
pofed  of  the  country  of  the  Parthians,  we  lhall  relate  here- 
after.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  Trajan  returned  to 
Antioch,  which  was  that  winter  almoft  entirely  ruined  by 
one  of  the  mod  dreadful  earthquakes  mentioned  in  hil- 
tory  (D). 

The 
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p  Ammian.  lib.  xxiv.p.  263. 
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(D)    That    city    Was    then 
crowded  with  troops,  and  Gran- 
gers aflembled  from  all  quarters, 
either  out  of  curiofity,  or  upon 
bufinefs  and  embaffies ;  fo  that 
there  was  fcarce  a  nation  or  pro* 
vince  but  what  fhared  in  the 
calamity ;  and  all  the  Roman 
world,  faysDioCaffius,  fuffered 
in  one  city.    The  earthquake 
was  preceded  by  violent  claps 
of  thunder,  unufual  winds,  and 
a  dreadful  noife  under-ground : 
then  followed  fo  terrible  a  (hock, 
that  the  earth  feemed  in  the 
moil  horrid  con vulfions,  feveral 
houfes  were  overturned,    and 
others  tofled  to  and  fro  like  a 
(hip  at  fea:  the  noife  of  the 
cracking  and  burfting  of  the 
timber,  of  the  falling  of  the 
houfes,  and  a  difmaland  tremen- 
dous roaring,  drowned  the  cries 
of  the  affrighted  people.  Thofe 
who  happened  to  be  in  their 
houfes,  were,  for  the  mod  part, 
buried  under  their  ruins  ;  fuch 
as  were  walking  in  the  flreets, 


and  in  the  fquares,  were  by  the 
violence  of  the  fhock  dafhed  a- 
gainft  one  another,  and  moll  of 
them  either  killed,  or  danger- 
ouily  wounded.  As  the  earth- 
quake continued,  with  fome 
fmall  interrnirlion,  for  feveral 
days  and  nights  fucceffively, 
thoufands  perifhed  by  it,  and, 
among  the  red,  the  conful  Mar- 
cus redo  Vergilianus,  with, 
many  perfons  of  great  diflinc- 
tion.  The  moft  violent  Ihock 
happened,  as  we  read  in  the 
ads  of  St.  Ignatius,  on  a  Sun- 
day, the  twenty-third  of  De- 
cember. Trajan  himfelf  was 
much  hurt,  but  neverthelefs  ef- 
caped  through  a  window  of  the 
houfe  where  he  was.  Dio  Caf- 
(ius  pretends,  that  he  was  taken 
out,  and  carried  away,  by  one 
who,  in  tallnefs,  exceeded  the 
human  fize.  The  fame  writer 
adds,  that  Mount  Lifon,  which 
flood  at  a  fmall  diftancc  from 
Antioch,  bowed  with  its  top, 
and  threatened  to  fall  upon  the 
S  3  city; 
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The  nctt  coftfuls  were  L.  JEliis  Lamia  and  JEiiatoim 
Verus.     From  an  itifcription  of  *his  year,  the  nineteenth 
of  Trajan's  reign,  we  learti*.  that  the  fcaafce  aid  peopk  of 
Rome  returned  <he  emperar  fdlerta  thanks  for  having  faci- 
litated the  entry  into  Italy  on  the  fide  of  the  Adriatic  fet* 
The  port  0/  by  a  jfort  made  by  his  order  at  Andona.     Upon  die  return 
Ancona.      of  the  fpring,  Trajan,  leaving  Amioch,  Vtfited  the  con* 
qaerad  countries ;  and  finding  them  aU  m  a  ftate  t>f  tran* 
— ,  .  quility,  he  embarked  «n  board  his  fleet*  and  failed  dowfe 

jM^njon  *bc  Tigris,  being  defirous  to  View  the  Pbrfian  gulf.    The 
M*  tfgfb    ftorma,  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  and  the  tides,  rendered  - 
into  ihi       his  navigation  both  trouWefome  arid  dangerous*    However* 
*^**       **e  mu^e  bimfelf  matter  of  Me&ne,  an  ifland  formed  hf 
***'  the  Tigris,  and  obKged  Athambyius,  -who  reigned  there^ 

to  pay  him  tribute.     He  was  hofpitably  'received  bif  the  h* 
habitants  of  Charax  Spa£rwe,  the  metropolis  -off  Atbamby- 
Jus's  dominions,  which  naoft geographers  |>lace<at  tbe^nouta  . 
of  the  Tigris.     It  was,  we  conjecture,  on  this  -oceafioa^ 
He  reduces  *b*t  he  reduced  Arabia  Felix.     Trajan,  having  reached  the 
Arabia        ocean,  as  we  read  in  Dio  Caffius,  and  finding  a  fhip  bound 
Felix.  to  India,  wifhed  he  was  young,  lihat  he  in'lght,  like  Alex* 

aqder,  extend  his  conquefts  to  that  country  r.  Eutropius 
tells  us,  that  he  had  a  fleet  ready  equipped  in  the  Red  Sea, 
with  a  defign  to  invade  Irjdia  ;  that  be  informed  himfelf  of 
the  cuftoms,  ftrength,  and  manner  of  fighting,  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and  that  he  envied  the  happifiefs<^f  Alexander,  whs 
had  fahdued  them,  and  extended  his  eonquefrs  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Trajan  wrote  to  the  ftnate,  acquaitftihg  them  with  the 
fuctefs  of  his  arms,  and  the  names  of  the  feveral  naticrtft 
which  he  had  conquered.  They  decreed  him  extraordinary 
honours  j  among  the  reft  that  he  fliould^  dptfn  his  rettirt 

t  Dio,  p.  784. 

city;  that  other  mountains  fell;  felf,  with  her  mirk.  SeafA 
that  new  rivers  appeared  ;  and  was  made  for  others; /but  no 
bthei*s,  that  had  flowed  before-,  one  tefid&was'fotind  alive,  at* 
forfook  their  courfe,  and  va-  cepta  child  that  was  ftillfack- 
hiflied.  When  the  earthquake  fog  its  dead  mother  ( 1 ) .  Thi* 
ceafed,  the  voice  of  a  woman  dreadful  earthquake  is  mention* 
Was  heard  crying  Under  the  ed  by  Eufebius,  Aurelius  Vic- 
ruins  ;  which  being  removed,  tor,  and  Evagerius,  who  all 
flie  was  forind  with  a  fucking  fpdakof  it  as  the  greateft  cals« 
Child  in  her  arms,  whom  (he  miry  recorded  in  hiftory  (a), 
had  kept  alive,  a's  Weil  as  h.er- 

.  (*)  Dio,  lib.  laviii/p.  781.  Jgnat.  Afta,  p.  53,  5$.  (a)  Eufcb. 
CbroQ,  p.  *oS.  &  lib*  i.  cap.  ia» 
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to  JLome,  triumph  over  each  particular  nation  frhich  fie  E#tra*r. 
had  fubdued :  a  triumphal  arch  was  buHt  in  his  own  forum,  diary  ko- 
to perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  conquefts ;  and  the  peo-  n°*r*  d'm 
pie  of  Rome  made  prorations  to  receive  him  with  the  Zffo  m 
ntmoft  pomp  «pon  bis  return.    But  he  never  returned  to  jenate. 
Rome  ;  oor  was  the  end  of  his  actions  anforeraHe  to  the 
(beginning.    For  ffltfrfk  of  the  nations,  which  he  had  con- 
quered, revoked   and  fhodk  off  the  yoke,    after  having 
driven  out  or  tnaflfacrftd  die  garrifons  that  had  been  "left 
anoogft  them.    The  Jews,  who  had  been  chfperfed  into  all  Ihe  Jews 
parts  of  the  world,  raked  a  dreadful  rebellion  in  all  the  r'*»u  '* 
provinces  of  the  empire,  encouraged  by  the  abfence  of  the  ft*"** 
emperor,  aad  the  late  terrible  earthquake,  which,  as  they  ****** 
enpagined,  portended  the  ruin  and  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire.    The  example  of  the  Jews  was  followed  by  moft  Mail  oftk 
of  the  countries  which  Trajan  had  conquered,  the  inhabit*  <•*«/»/#* 
ants  *ihng  every-where  up  in  arms,  and  murdering,  or  ex-  "*i*'7* 
petting  the  Roman  garrifons.     Againft  them  the  emperor  %„$** 
dHpatched  Lufius  Quietus,  and  L.  Appius  Maximus,  who  * 

were  attended  with  very  different  fuccefs »,  for  Maximus 
was  defeated  and  killed*;  by  whom  hjftory  does  not  inform 
us :  but  Lufiut  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  ufual,  gained  great  but  org 
advantages  over  the  enemy,  recovered  the  city  of  Nifibis,  *g*in  r#- 
befieffed,  formed,  and  laid  in  aflics,  the  city  of  Edeffa.  duc(d> 
On  the  other  hand,  Erucius  Clarus,  and  Julius  Alexander, 
two  other  commanders  of  the  emperor,  retook  the  city  of 
SeLeucia  upon  the  Tigris,  and  feveral  others,  which  had 
Shaken  off  the  yoke.  LufiuS  was,  for  his  gallant  conduct, 
-rewarded  with  the  government  of  Patefttne  •,  no  doubt, 
toikeep  that  province  in  awe,  which  was  chiefly  inhabited 
<by  Jews,  and  feemed  inclined,  as  Spartian  informs  us l,  to 
revok,  and  raife  new  commotions  in  the  empire.  For  thefe 
advantages,  and  the  recovery  of  his  conquefts,  Trajan  af- 
futned  the  tenth  and  laft  time  the  title  of  emperor.  T)uring 
thefe  'disturbances,  Sambelus,  king  of  Mefene,  continued 
faithful  to  Trajan.  Neither  did  the  Parthians  make  any  at- 
tempts towards  the  recovery  of  their  liberty :  but  Trajan, 
apprehensive  they  would 'foon  (hake  off  the  yoke,  thought 
it  advHeable  to  conciliate  them,  by  giving  them,  inftead  of 
a 'Roman  governor,  a  king. of  their  own  nation.  With  this 
defign  he  repaired  to  Ctefiphon ;  where  having  affembled  in 
a  large  plain  the  Romans  and  Parthians,  he  afcended  a  high 
throne,  and  declared  farthamafpates  king  of  the  Parthians,  Trtjan 
placing,  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity,  the  crown  upon  ?'*"'*  * 
iiis  head.     Parthamafpatea,  whom  Spartian  calls  Pfama-  jJ*^,* 

•  Dfr>,  in  Excerpt.  Val»  p.  7*°»  \  Spart.  in  Adr.  p.  *• 
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teffiris,  coatinued/aithful  to  the  Romans ;  but  was  defpifed 
by  the  Parthians  as  a  flave  to  Rome,  and  retained  fcarcc  any 
authority  over  them. 

In  the  following  year,  the  twentieth  and  laft  of  Trajan's 
feign,  Niger*  and  Apronianus  being  confuls,  the  emperor 
marched  into  Arabia,  and  made  war  upon  the  Hagareni, 
pr  Agareni,   who:  had  like  wife  revoked.     What  part  of 
Arabia  they  inhabited  we  cannot  determine,  fince  we  find 
no  farther  mention  made  of  them,  till  the  times  of  the 
Conftantinopolitan  empire,  •  when  the  name  of  Hagareni 
became  common  to  the  Saracens  and  Arabians  in  general. 
Y*.  of  FJ.  The  emperor  befieged  their  city,  which,  by  Xiphilin  is  called 
9466.       Atra,.    It  was  neither  great  nor  beautiful,  fays  Dio  Caffius?, 
U  C*  Z6€  ^)llt  thought  to  be  very  opulent,  as  the  fun  was  worfhippe4 
t  therej  a  circumftance  which  drew  crowds  of  people  thither 

He  befieges  wifcb  rich  prefents  from  the  neighbouring  countries.    It  was 
Atrai         fouated  on  the  top  of  a  high  and  deep  mountain,  well 
peopled,  and  furrounded  with  ftropg  walls  w.     But  its  chief 
.ftrength  confided  in  the  barrenness  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  deftitute  of  grafs,  wood*  and  even  of  water ;  fo 
that  a  numerous  army  could  pqt  lQng  fubfift  before  it :  hence 
it  was  neither  taken  now  by  Trajan,  nor  afterwards  by  Se- 
ver^, though  they  had  both  made  a  breach  in  the  wall- 
Trajan  narrowly  efcaped  being  killed  in  one  of  the  attacks; 
for  having  laid  afide  the  enfigns  of  his  dignity,  that  he 
might  not  be  known,  he  headed  his  men  inperfoo :  but  the 
•         enemy  difcovering  him,  notwithftanding  that  difguife,  by 
his  grey  hairs,    and  majeftic  air,  aimed  chiefly  at  hira, 
wounded  his  horfe,  and  killed  a  foldier  by  his  fide.     Be- 
(ides,  as  Qften  as  the  Romans  advanced  to  the  attack,  they 
were  driven  back  by  violent  ftorms  of  wind,  rain,  and  hail, 
and  dreadful  flafhes  of  lightning.     At  the  fame  time,  they 
were  in  a  ftrange  manner  infefted  in  their  camp  by  fwarms 
but  raifes     q{  flies:  fo  that  Trajan  was  obliged  to  raile  the  fiege,  and 
tktficge.      retire.    Soon  after,  as  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  worn 
out  with  fo  many  toils,  he  was  feized  with  a  dropfy  and 
palfy,  which   he   himfelf   afcribed  to  poifon,    but  others 
thought  naturalt     flowever,  he  was  ftill  for  returning  into 
Mefopotamia,  to  reduce  fome  places  which  had  revolted. 
If  taken  ill,       His  diftemper  increafing,  he  left  the  command  of  the 
a/ietfetsfail  army  to  Adrian,  whom  he  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and 
Jor  Italy,      embarked  for  Italy.   It  was  no  foorier  known  that  he  had  fet 
fail,  thai)  all  the  countries,  which  he  had  conquered  at  a 
vail  expence  of  blood  and  treafure,  and  by  expofing  himfelf 
■   -  to  innumerable  dangers,  ihpok  off  the  yoke,  and  recovered 

■  Dio,  lib.  lxviii.  p.  785,  "  Hcrodian.  lib.  iii.  p.  5*8. 
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their  former  condition,  in  fpite  of  the  troops  he  had  left 
to  keep  them  in  fubje&ion.    The  Parthians  drove  out  Par-  The  Par* 
thamafpates ;  the  Armenians  chofe  themfelves  a  king ;  and  thians 
the  greateft  part  of  Mefopotamia  revolted  from  Rome,  and  ^l?'??1 
fubmitted  to  the  king  of  the  Parthians.     Thus  all  the  pains     nr    "*' 
he  had  taken,  all  the  dangers  he  had  undergone,  and  the 
immenfe  fums  he  had  expended,  proved  in  the  end,  of  no 
effeft.     Upon  his  arrival  at  Selinus  in  Cilickt,  which  was 
afterwards  from  him  called  Trajanopolis,  he  was  feized 
with  a  flux,  which  in  a  very  (hort  time  put  a  period  to  his 
life.     He  died  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  after  having  Trajan 
reigned  nineteen  years,  fix  months,  and  fifteen  days,  from  diesatSefc 
the  death  of  Nerva  to  the-  eleventh  of  Auguft,  (for  we  V?{  ** cim 
know  not  the  precife  day  on  which  he  died),  when  Adrian   taa% 
received  at  Antioch  the  news  of  his  death,  which  had  been 
-concealed  for  fome  time,  and  thereupon  caufed  himfelf  to 
be  proclaimed  emperor  \    His  body  was  was  burnt  at  Sc-  Hisajbei 
linudy  and  his  afhes  were  carried  by  his  wife  Plotina,  and  art  con- 
his  niece  Maddies,  or  Matidia,  in  a  golden  urn,  to  Rome,  J?CF^  «• 
where  they  were  received  with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  de-  J£&*d 
pofited  under  the  ftately  column  which  he  had  ere£ted,  u„der  his 
though  it  ftood  within  the  walls,  where  no  perfon  before  colum*. 
him  had  been  buried  y.    The  Parthic  fports  were  for  many 
years  celebrated  in  memory  of  his  victories  in  the  Eaft  ». 
Trajan  left  no  children,  nor  are  we  told  that  he  ever  had 
any.     He  was  fucceeded  by  Adrian,  a  circumftance  which 
was  rather  owing  to  the  favour  of  Plotina,  than  to  any  ex- 
traordinary kindnefs  of  Trajan  towards  him :  for  though 
the  emperor  was  nearly  related  to  him,  had  been  his  guar- 
dian, and  given  him  his  niece  in  marriage,  yet  he  never 
took  great  notice  of  him  *;  nor  did  Adrian  ever  {hew  any 
particular  afiedion  for  Trajan  (£).  w 

x  Dio,  p*  786.    Aurel.  Epit.    Julian.  Caefar.  p.  39.  r  Dio9 

Jib.  lxix.   p.  788.    Ciaccon.  col.  T raj.    Via.  Epit.  .    *  The- 

raift.  Orat.  xvi.  *  Spart.  in  Adr.  p.  3. 

(E)  Hence  it  was  commonly  whole  affair  was  managed  by 
believed,  that  Trajan  did  not  Plotina  and  Atianus,  or  rather 
adopt  him;  but  that  Plotina,  Tatianus,  who  had  been,  jointly 
who  was  a  great  friend  to  Adri-  with  the  emperor,  Adrian's 
an,  introduced,  after  the  death  guardian ;  and  adds,  for  this 
of  her  hulband,  a  fuppolititious  reafon  the  emperor's  death  was 
perfon,  who,  counterfeiting  the  for  fome  days  concealed.  This 
voice  of  the  dying  emperor,  Dio  Caffius  learned  of  his  fa- 
declared,  that  he  adopted  A-  ther  Apronianus,  who,  as  he 
drian.  Dio  Caffius  tells  us,  in  had  been  governor  of  Cilicia, 
exprefs  terms,  that  Trajan  never  where  the  emperor  died,  had 
adopted  Adrian ;  but  that  the  thence  certain  intelligence  of 

what 
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.  Greet  We  fliaH  clote  the  hiftory  of  this  great  emperor's  reign 

work  per-  with  a  fuccioft  account  of  his  noble  and  ufeful  works.  An- 
frrmed  by  rclius  Vi£for  Cays  he  was  the  firft  who  introduced  tie  nfe 
Trajan,  Qf  poft^ji^g .  but  that  invention  is  generally  afcrHjed  to 
jduguftus b,  and  was  jprobably  only  improved  kiy  Trajan,  as 
it  was  after  bis  time  by  feveral  other  emperors,  as  appears 
from  Gothofredus,  who  treats  of  this  fabjefik  at  length  in 
bis  comments  upon  the  Thaodofiao  code.  He  made,  at  an 
immenfe  charge,  a  large  and  j»nrenient  road*  leading 
through  many  barbarous  nation*,  fotm  the  raoft  diftaat 
coafts  of  the  Euxine  Sea  to  rtbofe  *>f  *he  ocean  in.  Gaol  *. 
He  built  feveral  magnificent  .libraries  in  Rome,  and  a  Aagefty 
theatre  in  the  Field  of  Macs  d.  He  adorned  the  city  with 
many  magnificent  edifices,  enlarged  the  circus,  scpaircd  a 
<great  number  of  ancient  buildings,  and  Applied  tiiofc  quar- 
ters of  the  city  with  plenty  of  water,  which  W  other 
Hbfyum*  princes, had  been  negk&ed.  But  the  moft  snagnibceat  of 
end  column,  ail  his  works  was. the  great  ftfuaiE,  which  be  made  at  Borne, 
and  called  from  bis  own  jaame,.  having  Jfor  that  purpofe  le- 
velled a  hill  a  hundred  and  forty^four  feet  high,  in  the 
midft  of  the  fquare,  he  ereded  the  famous  column,  which 
46  ftill  ftanding,  to  fern  him  for  a  tomb,  and  at  the  fame 
.time  to  ihew  the  height  of  the  hill  which  he  removed,  as 
appears  from  the  mfcription  >on  the  bafis,  darted  the  feven- 
teenth  year  of  his  tribunkial  power,  which  was  the  1 14th 
4>f  the  Chriftian  aara.  The  emperor  Conftanttus,  when  he 
came  to  Rome  in  357,  found  nothing  in  that  ftately  me- 
tropolis which  lie  admired  tfo  much  as  Trajan's  Square  •. 
The  architect  employed  by  Trajan  in  this  inimitable  work, 
was  one  Apollodorus  f.  During  this  prince's  reign,  moft 
of  the  provinces  of  the  empire  faffered  greatly  by  earth- 
quakes, and  were  grievoufly  affiwShed  with  a  dreadful  plaguCj 
with  famine,  and  frequent  conflagrations  *.  At  Rome  the 
Tiber  overflowed  its  banks  with  incredible  violence,  laid 
Jjjreat  part  of  the  city  under  water,  overturned  many  houfes, 
and  greatly  damaged  the  fields ;  though  Trajan  caufed  a 

*  Vide  Cod.  Thcodof.  torn.  ii.  p.  510,  j  1 1.  c  Aur.  Vi&. 

*  Plin.  Paneg.  p.  96.    Dio,  lib.  lxviii.  p.  778.  e  Ammiaa* 

lib.  x?i.  p.  71.  f  Dio,  p.  789.  g  Via.  Epit. 

what  had  parted  at  his  death*  but  by  Plotina,  who  had  never 

"Befides,  the  letters  written  to  before  figned  any  of  her  huf. 

the  feriate  concerning  this  adop-  band's  diipatches  ( 1  )• 
tion  were  not  figned  by  Trajan, 

(1)  Pi*,  lib.  bcix.  p.  787,  7*8. 
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«&nal  to  be  -dog,  ifa  order  to  «onv±y  the  witter aatfc  fts  *a- 
twral  channel  h  (E), 

Trajan,  notwidhftawckng  bis  humanity  anil  «thfcr  amiable  V*&mftf- 
qualities,  fr&fed  tbeChriftiarts  tx>  be  pecfecttted  in  moft  ■jST'.Jf? 
provinces  of  the  empre.     As  he  ptrhWhed  no  «w  edids  ^hurL 
agataft  the  Chriftian  religion,  he  as  not  reckoned  by  Ten-  ,„>,/   y 
tulliaa  among  the  perfecutora  of  the  church  l.     But  that  be 
was  en  eatemy  to  the  Chriftitmsj  and  highly  prejudice! 
agaiaaft  them,  is  manifeft  from  PHny's  letter  to  him  \  and 
his  aufwer  to  Pliny.    Tiiia  may  he  aftiribed  to  has  befaoM*- 
ing  the  Chriftians,  who  were  already  very  numerous*  and 
multiplied  daily,  with  a  jealous  and  fufpicious  eye,  as  the  • 
imdermtner*  of  the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  enemies  to 
the  gods  adored  at  Rome,  and  in  all  the  Roman  provinces. 
Befides,  he  accounted  them  eftablifhers  of  hetxriae,  or  //&- 
'&al  focietiesy  which  ufually  breed  factions  and  feditions; 
whence  all  focieties,  or  colleges,  not  authorized  by  an  im- 
perial edift,  or  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  were  forbidden,  and 
theperfons  frequenting  them  adjudged  guilty  of  treafonj 
Iwit  after  he  had  been  informed  by  Pliny  of  their  intpcence, 
lie  could  not,  nor  indeed  did  he  entertain  any  Snifter  op»* 
-nkta  of  their  discipline :  bat,  neverthdefs,  inftead  of  xmt- 
*ing  an  immediate  ftof  tothep6rfccnticm,hefemdireAic«8 


h  Plin.  l?b.  Viiu-ep.  if. 
lib.  x.  ep.  102. 


1  Baron,  ad.  Attn,  xob. 


*Plin. 


(F)  Phlegon  tells  ub,  that,  in 
Trajaii's  time,  a  woman  was 
•delivered  at  Afexandria'of  five 
children  the  fame  day,  thffle 
males,  and  two  females,  who 
were  brought  up  with  great  cafe 
by  the  emperor.  Thenextyear 
the  fame  woman  was  delivered 
of  thmechildnen  (a ).  We  read 
in  Plutarch  (3),  that  in  Tra- 
jan's reign  a  Veftal,  named  Hel- 
vetia, going  on  horiebaek,  wds 
ftruckdead  with  a  flafh  of  light- 
ning, and  thrown  quite  naked 
on  one  fide,  and  her  hoffe  on 
theotber;  whkh  the  foothfayers 
looked  upon  as  prefaging  fome- 
thing  highly  difhbnourable  to 
Veftals, and  the  Roman  knights. 
Acwtdingly,  not  long  after,  the 

(t)  Phttg.  Mir,  cap.  19* 


'{lave  of  a  knight,  teamed  Bute- 
ces,  voluntarily  depofed,  that 
his  matter,  andieveral  othersdf 
the  equeftrian  order,  had  forte 
kmg  time  carried  on  a  criminal 
con  variation  with  three  Veihrta, 
Mm'ilh,  Licinia,  and  Maftia, 
who  were  immediately  punttb- 
ed,  and  the  knights  their  ac- 
complices. But  the  pontiffs, 
having  firft  cotifuked  the  books 
of  the  Sibyls,  declared,  that 
the  crime  Was  to  be  esrpiatedby 
burying  alive  in  the  Forum 
Boarium,  >  or  the  Ox-market, 
two  men  and  two  womea^  na- 
tives of  Greece  and  Oaul ;  a 
barbarous  expedient,  which  was 
pra<5Ufed  accordingly. 


(3)  Plut.Qsa-ft.Rom. 
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Hitunjuft  into  Bithynia,  that  no  inquifition  fhould  be  made  for  the 
prated-  Chriftians,  but  that  fuch  as  were  accufed  (hould  be  punifly- 
i*gjag*i»/  cj  .  which  was,  as  Tertullian  obfeives  in  his  Apology  l,  de- 
claring them  innocent,  and  at  the  fame  time  ordering  them 
to  be  treated  as  criminals.  This  ordinance  continued  in 
force  till  the  perfecution  of  Severus,  that  is,  for  almoft  a 
whole  century.  As  Trajan  was  a  generous  encourager  of 
learning,  under  him  the  efforts  of  genius  and  ftudy  began 
to  revive  m;  and  his  reign  became  famous  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  eminent  hiftorians,  poets,  orators,  and  philofo- 
pherefG).  CHAP. 


i  Tertull.  Apol,  cap*  t. 
Agr.  cap.  »,  3. 

(G)  Thefe  were  Julius  Fron- 
tinus,  Cornelius  Tacitus,  Pliny 
the  younger,  Pompeius  Satur- 
ninus,  Titinius  Capito,  Clau- 
dius Pollio,  Verginius  Roma- 
nus,  &c.  Sextus  Julius  Fron- 
tinus  was  praetor  in  the  firft 
year  of  Velpafian's  reign,  but 
yielded  that  dignity  to  Domi- 
tian,  after  having  held  it  but 
one  day,  or  two  at  moft. 
Some  years  after,  he  command- 
ed in  Britain  with  great  repu- 
tation and  fuccefs,  till  the  ninth 
year  of  Vefpafian's  reign,  when 
he  was  fucceeded  by  the  cele- 
brated Agricola.  He'  was  a 
great  civilian,  and  one  of  the 
greateit  commanders  of  his 
time.  He  wrote  four  books  of 
Stratagems,  which  have  reach- 
ed our  times,  and  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  infcribed  to  Tra- 
jan. Nerva  committed  the 
fountains  and  aquedu&s  of 
Rome  to  his  care ;  on  which 
occafion  he  wrote  the  treatife  of 
Aquedu&s,  which  has  reached 
us ;  as  have  done  fome  other 
fmall  pieces  of  his,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  the  colle&ion  which 
Scriverius  has  made  of  the  an- 
cients who  have  treated  of  the 


(1)  Plin.  lib.  ii.  ep.  1 
lib,ii.  cpift.  i,  11. 


»  Plin.  Pan.  p.  84.    Tacit.  Vit 


military  art,   and  publiihed  at 
Antwerp  in  1607. 

Cornelius  Tacitus,  the  great- 
eft  orator,  ftatefman,  and  hifto-  * 
nan  of  his  time,  was,  as  is 
commonly  fuppofed,  the  fon  of 
Cornelius  Tacitus,  a  Roman 
knight,  and  procurator  of  Bel- 
gic  Gaul.  He  was  praetor,  un- 
der Domitian,  in  the  year  of  the 
Christian  aera  88,  the  feventh 
of  that  prince's  reign,  and  con- 
ful  under  Nerva  in  97,  being 
fubftituted  to  Verginius  Rufus, 
whofe  panegyric,  or  funeral 
oration,  he  compofed  and  pro- 
nounced (1).  He  married  in 
77,  or  78,  the  daughter  oftlie 
celebrated  Cneius  Julius  Agri- 
cola  (2).  He  pleaded  at  the 
bar,  even  after  he  had  been 
confui;  and,  by  his  eloquent 
fpeeches,  gained  the  reputation 
of  the  greateffc  orator  of  his 
time  (3).  He  was  much  admir- 
ed by  Pliny,  who  lived  in  clofe 
friendfhip  with  him,  and  by 
all  men  of  learning,  who  e- 
fteemed  it  a  great  honour  to  be 
acquainted  with  a  perfon  of  his 
extraordinary  accomplifhments 
(4).  Though  he  was  the  great- 
eft  orator  of  his  time,  he  is  now 

Plin. 

jo. 

known 


1.        (»)  Tacit.  Vit.  Agr.  cap.  9.        (3) 
(4)  Idem,  lib.  iv.  epift.  13, 15,  lib.ix.  ep. 
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CHAP.      LVI. 

The  Hiftory  of  Rome,  from  the  Death  of  Tra- 
jan to  the  Death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  when 
the  Power  of  the  Roman  Empire  began  to 
decline. 

ADRIAN,  who  fucceeded  Trajan  in  the  empire,  was  Adrian. 
the  fon  of  JEXxus  Adrianus  Afer,  coufin-german  to  „. 
that  prince,  and  of  Domitia   Paulina,  fprung  from  an  t^Q^n 
illuftrious  houfe  in  Cadiz.    His  family  came  originally  empty-' 

from  mimtSi&c* 


known  only  by  his  hiftorical 
works,  which  can  never  be  fuf- 
ficiently  admired  and  com- 
mended. His  life  of  Agricola, 
Which  Liplius  thinks  one  of 
the  fineft  pieces  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  was,  as  we  conje&ure 
from  the  preface,  one  of  the 
firft  pieces  he  compofed,  •  and 
probably  publiflied  in  the  very 
beginning  of  Trajan's  reign. 
The  work,  which  comprifes  the 
lives  of  the  emperors,  from 
the  death  of  Galba  to  that  of 
Domitian,  ought  to  be  placed 
next ;  for,  in  his  Annals,  he  re- 
fers the  reader  to  his  account  of 
the  reign  of  Domitian  (5). 
That  work,  which  is  by  Ter- 
tullian  (6),  and  other  ancients, 
called  the  Hiftory  of  Tacitus, 
comprifed  the  tranfa&ions  of 
the  Romans,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  from  the  year  69  to 
the  year  96,  of  the  Chriftian 
*ra ;  but  only  his  account  of 
the  year  69,  and  part  of  the 

Sar  70,  has  reached  our  times, 
aving  ended  his  hiftory,  he 
began  his  Annals  (for  fo  he 
himfelf  ftyles  them)  from  the 


death  of  Auguftus  to  the  reign 
of  Galba,  in  which  there  are 
many  confiderable  chafms.  He 
had  referved,  as  he  himfelf  tells 
us  (7),  for  the  ftudy  and  em- 
ployment of  his  old  age,  the 
reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan; 
but  that  work,  it  feems,  he 
never  undertook,  no  mention 
being  made  of  it  by  any  of  the 
ancients.  He  likewife  propofed 
writing  the  hiftory  of  Au- 
guftus's  reign ;  but  St.  Jerom 
knew  of  no  other  hiftorical 
works  of  Tacitus,  except  his 
Hiftory  and  Annals,  which 
were  in  all  thirty  books  (8). 
Of  thefe  are  now  remaining,  not 
without  feveral  chafms,  only 
fixteen  books  of  his  Annals,  and 
five  of  his  Hiftory. 

Pliny  was  a  native  of  Co- 
mum,  now  Como,  the  fon  of 
L.  Caecilius,  by  the  fifter  of 
Pliny  the  eider,  by  whom  he 
was  adopted,  and  thence  took 
the  name  of  C.  Plinius  Caeci- 
lius Secundus  (9).  He  was 
born  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Nero's  reign,  the  61ft  of  the 
Chriftian  aera,  and  flu  died  elo- 


(5)  Tacit,  Annal.  cap.  n.  (6)  Tertull.  Ap.  cap.  16.  &  la* 

de  Spe&ac.  (7)  Tacit.  Hift,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  (ft)  Hier.  inZac. 

(9)Plin.Prol,  &  lib.  v.  ep.  8. 
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from  Italica  in  Spain,  the  native  city^  of  Trajan,  wtiithef 
Adrian,  in  the  account  he  wrotQ  of  bia  own  life,  pretend-* 


quence  under  Quintilian  (i) 
with  fuch  fuecefs,  that  he  and 
Tacitus  were  reckoned  the 
greateft  orators  of  their  time. 
IP  his,  youth  he  followed  the 
profeffion  of  arms  (2),  was 
praetor  under  Domitian,  and 
under  Trajan  conful,  augur, 
and  governor  of  Pontua  and 
Bkhynia.  But  his  chief  em- 
ployment was  to  plead  caufes, 
which  he  did  with  great  elo- 
quence, and  equal  difinterefted- 
neft,  not  accepting  of  Jib  clients 
fees  or  prefents  of  any  kind, 
even  before  the  law  prohibiting 
them  pafled  in  the  fenate.  He 
published  feveral  harangues  pr 
fpeeches,  none  of  which  have 
reached  our  times,  exept  his 
panegyric  upon  the  emperor 
Tnyaq.  He  himfelf  made  and 
published  a  collection  of  fuch 
of  bis  letters  as  he  thought 
the  TOQft  diverting  and  in- 
ilruf&re  (3) ;  and  of  thefe  are 
fiiU  extant  ten  books,  which 
haye  been  pf  fignal  ufe  to  us  in, 
compiling  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  honour, 
probity,  diftntereilednefs,  and 
gpod-nature;  of  which  we  find 
innumerable  instances  in  his 
letters.  He  prefented  feveral 
individuals  with  confiderable 
fuma,  namely,  Quintilian,  on 
occajBon  of  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  (4) ;  the  poet  Mar.- 
rial,  when  he  Jeft  Rome,  to  re- 
turn  to  Spain,  his  native  coun- 
try (5)  ;  and  pne  Romanus  Fir- 
mi  us*  to  make  up  the  fum  re* 
guifite  for  his  being  raifed  tp 


the  equeftrian  order  (6).  He 
was  sot  poflefifcd  0/  a  large 
eftate;  but,  by  bellowing  little 
upon  himfelf,  he  could  afford 
bellowing  a  great  deal  upon  his 
friends,  as  he  had  no  chil- 
dren (7).  He  at  once  dif- 
charged  all  the  debts  of  one  of 
hjs  friends,  fubftituting  himfelf 
in  the  room  of  all  his  othec 
creditors,  who  had  brought  him 
into  great  trouble*  When  hi* 
friend  died,  his  daughter  Cal- 
vina  was  for  renouning  the  in- 
heritance ;  but  Pliny,  to  fare 
the  reputation  of  the  deeeafcd, 
generously  forgave  her  what  (he 
owed  him,  though  he  laad  con- 
tributed a  confiderable  fum  to* 
wards  her  fortune,  when  the 
was  married  (8).  The  reader 
will  .find  in  Pliny's  Letters  in- 
numerable other  inftances  of 
his  generality  and  difinterefi* 
nefs,  which  the  brevity  we 
have  propofed  to  ourfelyes  will 
not  allow  us  to  relate  in  tint 
place, 

Pompeius  Saturninusflourilh* 
ed  under  Trajan,  and  is  highly 
commended  by  Pliny,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  firict  friend* 
(hip,  as  an  excellent  orator, 
poet,  and  hiftorian  (9) ;  but  his 
works  have  been  long  hnce  lofo 
Titinius  Capito  is  likewife 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  a  writer 
of  no  mean  character.  Hede- 
{bribed  the  deaths  of  illuf* 
trious  men,  amongft  whom  wcxq 
fome  of  his  cotemporaries,  con* 
demned,  no  doubt,  by  Domi-. 
tian  (1).  . 


(t)-PHn,  lib.  ii.  ep.  14.         (2)  Idem,  lib.  i.  ep.  10.         (3)  Idem, 
lib.  1.  ep.  1.  (4)  Idem,  lib.  vi.  ep.  3s.  ($)  Idem,  lib.  iii. 

tp.  »t.  (6)  Idem,  lib.  f.  ep.  19.  (7)  Idem,  lib.  ii.  ep.  4. 

(S)  Mem,  lib.  ii.  cp.  4.  (9)  Idem,  lib.  vit.  ep,  16.         (1)  Idem. 

lib.  viii.  ep.  is. 
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ftA,  that  his  anccftors  had  removed  fomc  ages  before  from 
the  city  of  Adria  m  the  country  of  the  Picentes,  now  the 
fkukedom  of  Atri  in  Abruzzo.   Marullinus,  his  great-great- 
grandfather, was  the  fiift  Roman  fenator  of  the  family  \ 
He  was  bom,  according  to  Spartian,   in  Rome,  on  the 
tweeny-fourth  of  January,  in  the  year  76  of  the  Chrif* 
tiaa  acta,  when  Vefpafian   was  conful  the   feventh  time* 
and  Titus  the  fifth.     He  was  named  P.  «£lius  Adrianus, 
or  Hadrianus ;  to  which  names,  after  his  acceflion  to  the 
empire,    he  added   that  of  Trajan  °,     His  father  dying 
when  he  was  only  ten  years  old,   left  him  under   tha 
guardiaoflrip  of  Trajan  and  Ccelius  Tatianus,  or  Attianua, 
a  Roman  knight.    He  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  and  was,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  fo  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  that  language,   that  he  was  commonly 
called,   the  young  Grecian.    He  then  went  to  ferve  in 
Spain,  and  remained  there  till  he  was  recalled  by  the  in* 
tereft  of  Trajan,  with  whom  he  lived  as  his  fon.     He  was 
loon  after  appointed  by  Domitian  one  of  the  decemvirs, 
and  raifed  to  the  command  of  the  fecond  auxiliary  legion, 
with  which  he  was  fent  into  Maefia  about  the  latter  end  of 
that  prince's  reign.    We  are  told,  that  in  Moefia  an  aftro- 
loger  aiftired  him,  that  the  fovereign  power  was  by  the 
fates  deftined  so  himj   which  was  confirming  what  his 
gteaCkuncle  JElius  Adrianus  had  foretold  many  years  be- 
fore.    When  Trajan  was  adopted  by  Nerva,  Adrian  was 
difpatcbed  with  the  congratulations  of  the  army  upon  that 
eccafion,  and  afterwards  removed  by  Nerva  from  Mcefia 
Mto  Upper  Germany;  whence  he  haftened,  upon  the  death 
cf  that  prince,  so  cany  the  firft  intelligence  of  that  event 
te  Trajan.    Servtanus,  who  commanded  in  Upper  Ger- 
many, and  was  no  friend  to  Adrian,  though  he  had  mar- 
ried his  fitter  Paulina,  detained  him,  till  he  had  forwarded 
an  efcprefs  to  Trajan  with  the  news  of  Ncrva's  death,  and 
afterwards  fupplied  him  with  an  old  chariot,  which  broke 
down  by  the  way,  that  he  might  not  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
the  new  emperor,  by  firft  informing  him  of  his  acceflion  to 
the  empire.    Neverthelefs,  Adrian  purfued  his  journey  on 
foot  with  fuch  expedition,  that  be  arrived  in  Lower  Ger- 
many before  the  exprefs.    Trajan  kept  him  about  his  per-  Trafam 
fen;  but,  though  he  was  bis  kinfman,  and  his  guardian  5  &*&**** 
though  he  gave  him  afterwards  his  fitter's  grand-daughter,  JJJ^JJT" 
Sstbina,  in  marriage,  yet  he  never  conferred  any  extraordi-  noun  npom 
nary  honours  upon  him.    In  his  youth  he  had  financiered  him* 

■  Spait.  in  Adr.  p.  1— §.    Parif.  i6ae«  •  Dio,  libt  lxvtii, 

p.  7%6*  Spart.  in  Adr.  p.  1.— 3,  8. 
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away  his  eftate,  and  contracted  great  debts;  which,  with 
his  other  vices,  Servianus  took  care  to  exaggerate  to  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  eftrange  his  mind  from  him,  and  pre- 
vent his  adopting  him  \  for  Servianus  entertained  a  very 
indifferent  opinion  of  Adrian,  and  believed  that  Rome 
could  never  be  happy  under  fuch  a  prince :  for,  notwith- 
ftanding  he  was  a  perfon  of  moil  extraordinary  parts,  and 

fjoflefled  fome  great  virtues,  yet  they  were  allayed  with  no 
efs  vices. 

He  was  endowed  with  a  memory  almoft  beyond  belief} 
he  could  repeat  a  whole  book,  however  difficult  and  intri- 
cate the  fubjefil,  after  having  once  perufed  it ;  he  knew  the 
name  of  every  foldier  in  the  army,  and  remembered  all 
thofe  who  had  once  ferved  under  him,  though  they  had 
been  long  difbanded.  He  excelled  in  every  branch  of  learn* 
ing,  and  was,  without  comparifon,  the  Deft  orator,  poet, 
grammarian,  philofopher,  and  mathematician  of  his  time  ; 
thoroughly  (killed  in  phyfic ;  well  acquainted  with  the  vir- 
tues and  properties  of  moil  herbs  and  minerals ;  in  draw- 
ing and  painting  he  was  equal  to  the  greateft  mailers,,  and 
fung  and  played  upon  all  kinds  of  inftruments,  fo  as  to  be 
•  reckoned  the  moft  fkilful  mufician  of  the  age.  He  even  * 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  judicial  aftrology  and  ma- 
gic. He  ufed  at  the  fame  time  to  write,  dictate  to  feveral 
Secretaries,  give  aftdience  to  his  minifters,  and  difcourfc 
with  them  about  affairs  of  the  greateft  importance ;  for  no 
man  was  better  acquainted  with  his  domeftic  affairs  than 
he  with  thofe  of  the  whole  empire.  His  court  was  con- 
ftantly  crowded  with  philofophers,  orators,  poets,  and  ma- 
thematicians, for  whom  he  always  (hewed  a  particular 
efteem,  and  took  great  pleafure  in  difputing  with  them,  chal- 
lenging the  poets  by  extemporary  verfes,  at  which  he  had 
an  extraordinary  talent.  Having  one  day  excepted  againft 
an  expreffion  ufed  by  Favorinus,  that  philofopher  modeftly 
yielded,  though  he  might  have  produced,  out  of  £ood  au- 
thors, fufficient  authority  for  his  expreffion;  which  felf- 
denial  feeming  ftrange  to  his  friends,  "  Do  you  think  (faid 
Favorinus  pleafantly),  that  I  will  pretend  to  be  more  learned 
than  one  who,  has  thirty  legions  at  his  command  *?" 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  gave  many  inftances  of 
his  clemency  and  condefcenfion  ;  but  afterwards  caufed  fe- 
veral perfons  t6  be  unjuftly  put  to  death :  whence  fome 
writers  extol  him  as  a  moft  merciful  prince,  while  others 
feprefent  him  as  naturally  inclined  to  cruelty,  but  often  for- 

p  Spart.1  in  Adr,  p.  i.— 3,    Ammian.  lib.  xxx.    Dio,.  lib.  Ixix. 

p.  790. 
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SlVifig  injuries,  through  fear  of  undergoing  the  fate  of  Ca- 
gjula,  Nero,  or  Domitian.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
Tatianus  advifed  him  to  condemn  three  perfons,  who,  he 
faid,  would  not  fail  to  excite  drftarbances  ;  namely,  Bebius 
Macer,  governor  of  Rome ;  Laberius  Maximus,  and  Craflus 
Frugi,  of  whom  the  two  latter  had  confpired  againft  Tra- 
jati,  arid  were  then  in  exile  :  but  the  emperor  Would  not 
hearken  to  any  fuggeftions  againft  them,  faying^  it  would 
be  altogether  unjuft  and  tyrannical  to  punifh  any  one  for  a 
Crime  which  be  was  only  likely  to  commit  *.  rle  allowed1 
free  accefs  to  his  perfon,  and  feemed  never  better  pleafed* 
than  when  they  fpoke  to  him  freely,  or  reminded  him  of 
hrs  faults  (H). 

He  was  courteous  and  affable  towards  perfons  of  all  ranks,  Kind  to  Ah 
Convcrfed  familiarly  with  his  friends,  and  vifited  them,  nay,  fr***d'i 
and  his  freedmen,  when  Xndifpofed,  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
comforting  them  in  their  ficknefs,  and  affifting  them  with 
his  advice.     He  frequently  entertained  them  at  his  table, 
and  honoured  them  with  his  company  at  their  houfes,  with- 
out being  invited,  converting  more  like  a  private  perfon 
than  a  prince.    He  refufed  them  nothing  which  he  thought 
reafonable  to  grant,  and  enriched  fome  who  had  never  afkedJ 
Mm  the  leaft  favour  r.    At  the  fame  time  he  gav£  ear  to  but  gives 
flanderers,  and  believed  evefy  tale  that  was  whifpered  againft"  ear  to 
fherh  ;  whence  all  thofe  whom  he  had  mod  favoured,  and  flanderers* 
raifed  to  the  higheft  honours,  were  in  the  end  difgraced, 
treated  as  erieniies,  and  either  put  to  death  or  banifhed. 
His  liberality  knew  no  bounds  %  he  allotted  large  fums  for  His  liber- 
the  maiate'nance  of  poor  children  of  both  fexes,  and  in  that  ali0* 

q  Spart,  p.  io.  *  Idem.  p.  7.    Did,  p.  791. 

(H)  A  woman  having  one  one  day,  with  great  clamour  in 
day  applied  to  him  on  occasion  the  theatre,  fomething  which 
of  a  vexatious  law-  fuit,  the  em-  Adrian  was  not  inclined  to  grant 
peror  told  her,  that  he  was  not  them,  he  commanded  the  pub- 
then  at  leifure  to  hear  her.  The  lie  crier  to  proclaim  filence, 
"  Woman,  not  Satisfied  with  this  with  the  imperious  word  tacete, 
anfwer,  cried  out  to  him  aloud,  be  ftlent,  ufed  by  Domitian  on 
"  To  what  purpofe,  thfen,  are  the  like  occafion ;  but  the  crier, 
you  emperor  ?"  with  which  inftead  of  obeying  him,  fard 
franknefs  Adrian  was  fo  well  only,  "  The  emperor  begs  you 
pleafed,  that,  poftponine  all  would  be  filent ;"  which  Adrian 
other  affairs,  he  attended  her  was  {o  far  from  refenting,  that 
with  great  patience,  and  dif-  he  commended  his  prudence,- 
mhTed  her  fully  fatisfied  (1).  and  amply  rewarded  it. 
The  Roman  people  demanding 

(1)  Dio,  lib.  lxix.  p.  790, 
Vol.  XIIL  T  .  par- 
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Particular  excelled  even  Trajan.  Such  fenators  as  were 
y  misfortunes  reduced  to  poverty,  he  fettled  penfion* 
fuitable  to  their  rank,  and  the  number  of  their  children. 
Among  the  populace  he  diftributed  yearly  an  immenfe  quan- 
tity of  corn  ;  he  made  large  prefents  to  fuch  of  the  knights 
as  were  not  able  to  fupport  their  dignity,  and  fupplied  all 
thofe  whom  he  appointed  governors  of  provinces,  or  com- 
manders of  armies,  with  horfe*,  mules,  cloaths,  and  mo- 
ney, to  defray  the  charges  of  their  journey.  During  the 
feaft  of  Saturn,  he  ufed  to  fend  prefents  to  nis  friends,  em- 
bracing that  opportunity  to  reward  them  for  their  fidelity* 
and  attachment  to  his  perfon.  His  prefents  to  kings  and 
princes  always  exceeded  thofe  which  he  had  received  at 
their  hands.  Such  of  the  public  profeflbrs  as  were  no  longer 
able  to  difcharge  their  office  properly,  he  difmified  with 
marks  of  honour,  and  liberal  allowances.  As  he  fpent 
molt  part  of  his  reign  in  vifiting  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, he  left  in  every  place  marks  of  a  magnificence  truly 
,  great  and  princely  $.  He  is  faid  never  to  have  feized  un- 
juftly  any  man's  property j  neither  would  he  ever  receive 
legacies  left  him  by  perfons  who  were  not  known  to  him> 
or  by  fuch  of  his  friends  as  had  children. 
Refrefis  He  (hewed  on  all  occafions  a  high  refpedk  for  the  fenate, 

thijtnati.   confuls,  and  other  magift rates,  tranfacting  nothing  without 
\        their  advice.     He  fcarce  ever  failed  aflifting  at  their  affem- 
blies,  when  he  was  either  at  or  near  Rome,  and  ufually 
waited  on  the  confuls  to  their  houfes.    He  would  not  fufier 
the  Roman  knights  to  fit  as  judges  in  the  caufe  of  a  fenator, 
though   that  had  been  cuftomary  when    the  caufe  was 
pleaded  before  the •  emperor  in  perfon;  neither  would  he 
h  impar-     allow  of  any  appeals  from  the  fenate  to  himfelt     He  ad- 
Uadminlfira-  min*fterecl  juftice  with  great  impatiality,  following  in  that 
lion  of     '  particular  the  advice  of  P.  Jubentius  Celfus,  Salvius  Ju- 
juflice,        lianus,  and  Neratius  Prifcus,  all  men  of  great  probity, 
and  the  beft  civilians  in  Rome.    He  enquired  rigidly  into 
the  condu&  and  behaviour  of  his  miniftersf  discharging 
them  when  guilty  of  the  lead  injuftice  or  mifdemeanour. 
tower™    **e  aM°we(*  I"8  freedmeh  no  pow«r  \  and  fuch  as  pretended 
his  freed-     t0  "lavcj  anv>  *n  or4er  to  gain  credit  or  wealth,  he  punifhed 
men.  with  the  utmoft  feverity  (I).    He  was  an  enemy  to  all 

•  Spart.  p.  10—17.    Dio,  p.  790.    Philoft.  Soph.  cap.  %^^ 

(I)  Obferving  one  day  from    tell  him,  that  it  did  not  become 
his  window  one  of  his  freedmen    him  to  walk  between  two  per- 
walking  between  two  fenators,    fons  to- whom  he  might  one  day 
he  fent  one  of  his  attendants  to    be  a  (lave  (*)• 
give  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and 

(*)  Spart.  p.  xe. 
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fJ6irip  and  parade  ;  therefore  he  would  never  fuffer  the  fez 
tiators  to  attend  him  but  upon  bufinefs.  He  ufually  re- 
turned from  the  fenate  in  a  fedan,  that  the  fenators  might 
bp  difpenfed  from  accompanying  him  to  the  palace.  He 
would  not  fufFer  his  name  to  be  put  upon  any  of  the  (lately 
buildings  which  he  erefted,  except  upon  the  temple  which 
he  built  in  honour  of  Trajan  j  but,  at  the  fame!  time,  con- 
sented that  feveral  aquedufts  and  cities  mould  bear  hid 
name  l.  Out  of  Rome  he  entirely  laid  a  fide  the  port  and 
majefty  of  an  emperor;  in  his  garb  and  drefs  he  varied 
little  from  a  common  foldier ;  his  diet  was  fuch  as  chance 
prefented ;  he  ufually  marched  on  foot,  with  his  head  bare, 
making  no  diftinftion  between  the  frozen  mountains  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  fcorching  deferts  of  Africa ;  he  vifited  the 
foldiers  in  perfon  when  fick,  took  particular  care  of  their 
provifions,  and  made  them  prefents  5  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
forbad  the  ufe  of  arbours,  fhady  walks,  and  bowers ;  ba- 
nifhing  from  the  camp  whatever  feemed  in  the  leaft  to  en- 
courage luxury  and  diflipation.  He  was  acquainted  with  Htrrvfoei 
every  foldier  in  the  army,  knew  his  age,  and  remembered  tfoftncitnt 
Bis  exploits.  He  preferred  none  but  men  of  courage,  Jy  ^ 
ftrength,  and  good  characters,  faying, <c  Such  as  the  officers  ***** ine' 
are,  fuch  will  the  foldiers  foon  be."  By  thefe  means  he  re- 
vived and  reftored  the  ancient  military  difcipline,  which, 
by  the  negligence  of  many  princes,  had  been  decaying  fince 
the  time  of  Auguftus  u. 

He  is  generally  cenfured  by  the  ancients  as  too  inqui-  His  men. 
fitive,  and  prying  into  every  one's  fecrets,  though  they  did 
not  concern  him  ;  as  addi&ed  to  the  mod  infamous  plea* 
fures,  and  abandoned  to  all  manner  of  fuperftition;  a 
weaknefs  which  was  the  chief  caufe  of  his  persecuting  the 
Chriftians,  whom  he  detefted  as  enemies  to  the  idolatrous 
worlhip  of  his  gods  *.  He  delighted  much  in  hunting,  and 
is  faid  to  have  killed  bears,  lions,  and  other  wild  beads, 
with  his  own  hand.  He  founded  a  town  in  Mcefia,  which 
he  called  Adrianotherae,  that  is,  Adrian's  Chace,  becaufe  he 
had  killed  a  bear  upon  the  fpot.  He  loved  his  hunting- 
horfes  and  dogs  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  built  them  tombs, 
and  wrote  their  epitaphs  *.  He  was  the  firft  emperor  who 
let  his  beard  grow,  to  cover  fome  fears,  which  disfigured 
that  part  of  his  face. 

Having  thus  given  a  flcetch  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
Adrian,  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  the  hiftory  of  his  reign. 
Having  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared  emperor  on  the  ele- 

t  Spart.  p.  9,  10.  "  Dio,  p.  790—792.  "  Ammian.  lib.  xxv. 
Hier.  Chroa.    Tertul,  Apol.  Cap.  v.       *  Spart.  p.  t»,  ij. 
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yenth  of  Auguft  of  the  year  118,  he  immediately  wrote  tfl 
the  fenate.  excufing  his  having  aflumed  that  title  without 
their  content  anil  authority,  alleging,  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  it  by  the  foldiery  ;  he  hoped  tfyey  would  confirm 
the  title,  without  conferring  other  honours  upon  bim  tilj 
he  (hould  deferve  them  by  his  a&ions.  In  the  fame  letter 
he  folemnly  promifed  never  to  put  any  fenator  to  death, 
nor  to  tranfaQ;  any  affair  pf  confequence  without  their 
counfel  and  advice  y.  He  doubled  the  donative  given  by 
other  emperors  to  the  foldiery,  and  appointed  Tatianus,  or 
Attianus,  formerly  his  guardian,  with  Similie,  captains  of 
the  praetorian  guards.  Adrian  had  no  fooner  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  the  empire,  than  he  deprived  the  brave  Lufius, 
Quietus,  who  had  ferved  with  great  reputation  under  Trar 
jan,  of  the  command  of  his  countrymen  the  Moors,  fufpeQ- 
ing  him  of  afpiring  at  the  empire.  As  to  the' conquefts 
made  by  his  predeceffor,  he  refolved  to  abandon  them  all  ; 
and  accordingly  withdrew  his  troops  from  Arminia,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Affyria ;  fo  that  the  Euphrates  became  once 
more  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  allowed  the. 
Armenians  to  choofe  themfelves  a  king ;  and,  as  the  Par- 
tisans were  diflatisfied  with  Parthamafpates,  whom  Tra- 
jan had  raifed  to  the  throne,  he  appointed  him  king  of 
fome  neighbouring  nation,  and  fuffered  the  Parthians  to, 
recal  Coirhoes,  whom  Trajan  bad  expelled  two  years  be- 
fore z.  He  was  likewife  determined  to  abandon  Dacia  i 
but  his  friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  retain  a  province,  in 
which  fuch  numbers  of  Roman  citizens  bad  fettled,  how- 
ever, he  ordered  the  arches  of  the  famous  bridge  built  by 
Trajan  over  the  Danube  to  be  broken  dQwrj,  that  the  Bar- 
barians might  not  make  themfelves  mafters  of  i£,  and  in- 
vade the  Roman  territories*.  Adrian,  having  given  the 
neceffary  orders  for  maintaining  the  tranquility  of  the  Eaft, 
and  appointed  Catilius  Severus  governor  of  Syria,,  left  An- 
tioch,  and  departed  for  Rome,  which  he  did  not  reach  till 
next  year.  Epiphanius  tells  us,  that,  before  he  left  the 
Eaft,  he  travelled  into  Egypt ;  and  that,  pafling  by  Jei;u- 
falem  forty-feven  years  after  it  had  been  taken  by  Titus* 
on  that  occafion  he  refolved  to  rebuild  it;  which  defign, 
however,  he  did  not  put  in  execution  before  the  latter  end 
of  his  reign  b. 

In  the  following  year  Adrian  entered,  upon  his  fecoml 
confulfliip,  having  been  named  to  that  dignity  by  Trajan  be- 
fore  he  died,  together  with  Fufcus  Salinator,  who  bad  oiar- 


y  Dio,  lib.  Ixix.  p.  7$ 8. 
a£utrop.  in  Adrian. 


*  Spar*,  p.  10.    Dio,  lib*  lflviii,  p,  77$. 
b  Epjphan.  JN£oaC  cajp.  14^ 
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ricd  the  daughter  of  ServianUs,  Adrian's  niece.     At  this  Mtmnivu 
period  Adrian1  returned  tb  Rome;  where  he  Was  received  f^T/ 
fejr  all  ranks  of  people  with  extraordinary  dfernonftrations  of  thettrtumph 
joy  $  bht  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  tri-  decreed 
ufiiph  Vhich  had1  been  prepared  for  Trajan,  and  was  now  him  by  the 
decreed  hf  the  fenate  to  the  ne^  emperor.    At  his  defire,  /***"• 
t&at  honour  wrfs   conferred  upon  the*  image  of  Trajan,  *%£%' 
*&tki£h  Adrian  himfelf  feems  to  have  Carried.    Soon  after  /anas  of 
his  entrance  into  the  tity,  he  remitted  to  the  inhabitants  his  gene* 
of  Ronte  and  Italy  all  debts,  without  reftri£Hori,  due  from  n&j* 
them  to  the  treafury,  and  to  particular  perfons  in  the  pro- 
vinces what  utas  owing  by  them  for  the  laft  fifteen  years, 
.burning  hi  Trajan's  new  fquare  all  the. bonds  and  regifters 
delating  td  thofe  debts,  in  order  to  fecure  every  one  againft 
foch  claims.    The  fum  which,  he  remitted  on  this  occafion 
sftrtotint6d  td  (even  millions  of  our  money :  no  wonder^  - 
tlierefore,  that  fuch  a  generous  aftion  is  fo  much  Extolled 
by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times,  and  mentioned  in  moft  of 
tbe   inferiptions   and  medals  of  this    and  the  following; 
▼ear  (K).     Befides,-  he  reduced  the  taxes  both  at  Rome  ana 
in  the  provinces ;  and  eafed  the  cities  of  the  heavy  burden 
whifch  had  been  laid  upon  them  by  Trajan,  of  fupplying 
foch  *s  travelled  for  the  fervice  of  the  public  with  horfes, 
chariots,  and  carriages*  which  were  thenceforth  provided 
at  the  charge  of  the  emperor c. 

In  the  following  vear  Adrian  was  conful  the  third  time ; 
but  reiigned  the  fafces  at  the  end  of  four  months,  and  never 
after  refumed  them.    He  had  for  his  colleague  one  Rufti- 
£us,  of  whom  we  find  no  farther  mention.    The  Sarma-  TAi  Bar* 
trans,  and  the  Roxolani,  whofe  Country  bordered  on  the  motions 
Palus  Maeotis,  now  invaded  Illyricum  ;  ah  incurliori  which  ***&•**• 
obliged  Adrian  to  leave  Rome,  and  haften  into  Moefia,  SjJJjJjr 
^vhere  he  defeated  the  Barbarians  upon  their  return  from 
Ilryricum.    Thofe  who  efcaped  faved  themfelves  by  fwim- 
rnfng  acrofs  the  Danube,  and  foon  after  fent  ambafladors  to 
Adrian,  who  granted  them  honourable  terms,  and  by  that 
means  terminated  the  war.    They  afterwards  quarrelled 
with  one  another,  and  chofe  Adrian  for  their  umpire,  who 
compofed  their  differences  to  the  general  fatisfa&ion  of 

cSpart.p.  17. 

(K)  On  one  of  the  medals,  to  the  bonds,  with  this  legend, 

wfach  has  reached  our  times,  "  He  enriches  the  whole  world 

Adrian  is   reprefented  with  a  (3).^ 
torch  in  his  hand,  fetting  fire 

(3)  Span.lib.  ix.  p.  Si  1.  Its* 
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each  party.  Having  thus  terrified  the  Barbarians,  and  at 
the  fame  time  gained  their  affe&ions,  he  appointed  Martiusv 
Turbo,  whom  he  had  recalled  from  Mauritania,  governor 
of  Pannonia  and  Dacia,  and  led  his  army  into  111  yricum; 
whence  he  wrote  to  the  fenate,  accufing  Cornelius  Palma, 
£1,  Publius  Celfus,  Domitius  Nigrinus,  and  Lufius  Quietuv 
pf  haying  formed  a  cpnfpiracy  againft  his  life.  They  were 
all  cpnfulars,  men  of  extraordinary  parts,  and  had  been- 

S;reatly  efteemed  and  beloved  by  Trajan ;  but  neverthelefsthe 
enate/bafely  complying  with  the  emperor's  will,  ordered 
them  to  immediate  execution,  without  even  acquainting 
them  that  they  had  been  accufed.  As  no  one  believed  them 
guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge,  their  death  drew 
upon  the  emperor  the  public  hatred,  who  thereupon 
haftened  to  Rome,  where  he  openly  declared  upon  oath, 
that  they  had  been  executed  againft  his  will,  and  without 
his  knowlege  ;  but  was  not  credited,  fays  Dio  Caffius,  by 
thofe  who  knew,  that  Palma  and  Celfus  had  been  always 
his  enemies,  and  that  he  was  jealous  of  Nigrinus  and  Quie- 
tus, who  were  equally  beloved  and  efteemed  by  the  Roman 
people  d. 

Befidesthefe  four  excellent  men,  feveral  other  perfonsof 
great  rperit  and  diftin&ion  were  accufed  and  condemned, 
as  priyy  to  the  fuppofed  confpiracy  5  fo  that  the  city  was 
filled  with  dread  and  terror.  But  Adrian  himfelf,  hav- 
ing got  rid  pf  thofe  whom  he  chiefly  feared,  put  a  ftop 
to  the  cruel  and  unjuft  proceedings  of  the  fenate,  by  enabl- 
ing that  no  perfon  (hould  be  accufed  or  tried  upon  the  law 
of  majefty.  He  was  defirous  of  having  Tatianus,  formerly 
his  guardian,  and  now  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards,  put 
to  death ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  a  haughty  and  imperious 
temper,  and  afjumed  greater  power  and  authority  than  the 
emperor  was  willing  to  allows  but  neverthelefs  Adrian, 
not  thinking  it  advifeable  to  fpill  more  blood,  diflembled 
Jlis  refentment  for  the  prefent,  and  prevailed  upon  Tatia- 
nus to  refign  his  command,  by  offering  him  a  place  in  the 
fenate  and  the  confular  ornaments,  which  he  readily  accept- 
ed. Marcius  Turbo,  governor  of  Pannonia  and  Dacia, 
pne  of  the  beft  officers  of  his  age,  fucceeded  him,  and  Sept 
ticius  Clarus  fupplied  the  place  of  Similis,  who  this  year 
reiigned  and  retired  from  the  city  e.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  the  empeior  went  into  Campania,  where  he  re- 
lieved with  great  generofity  the  poor  inhabitants  of  a}l  th$ 
pities  through  which  he  pafled. 


dI)io,  lib.  Ixix^p.  78?. 
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The  next  confuls  were  L.  Catilius  Severus,  whom  Adrian 
had  appointed  governor  of  Syria  three  years  before,  and 
Titus  Aurelius  Fulvus,  who  fucceeded  Adrian  in  the  em- 

fire,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Antoninus 
ius  f.     This  year  Adrian,    who  faid,    that  an  emperor  Yr.  of  FL 
ought  to  imitate  the  fun,  which  illuminates  not  one  place,  Aa*69# 
but  all  the  corners  and  regions  of  the  eaith,  began  his  pro-  ^  £r  J*T# 
grefs,  with  a  defign  to  vifit  in  perfon  all  the  provinces  of  9* 

the  empire,  and  examine  the  (tare  of  each  country  fubje&  Adrian  r$- 
to  Rome,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  depend  entirely  folves  to 
upon  the  accounts  tranfmitted  to  him  by  his  minifters  and  *&'  aU*n* 
governors.   Thus  he  employed  almoft  the  whole  remainder  $J^'*^ 
of  his  reign,  that  is,  near  fevente'en  years.    He  began  his  pjr(. 
progrefs  with  Gaul,  where  he  viewed  all  the  chief  cities  He  goes 
and  Roman  forts,  and  fignalized  himfelf  by  extraordinary  into  Gaul* 
bounties.    From  Gaul  he  went  into  Germany,  where  the  ^  **™* 
flower  of  the  Roman  troops  were  cantoned.  He  fpent  fome  t^mj^r' 
time  there,  in  order  to  revive  and  eftabliih  among  them, 
the  ancient  military  difcipline;  for  he  did  not  leave   Ger- 
many till  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  when  An-* 
aius  Verus,  grandfather  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  Augur,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Alexandrian  chro- 
nicle, Augurinus,  were  confuls. 

During  their  confulate  Adrian  returned  to  Gaul,  and  Crotfe9. 
from  thence  pafled  over  into  Britain,  where  he  is  faid  to  ^"J^ 
have  reformed  many  abufes  *•    The  greateft  part  of  the 
ifland  was  fubje£fc  to  Rome ;  but  the  northern  nations  had, 
upon  the  departure  of  Agricola,  revolted,  and  recovered 
their  ancient  liberty.     Adrian  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
make  war  upon,  and  reduce  them  again,  but,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Romans  againft  the 
incurfions  of  the  warlike  Caledonians,  he  caufed  a  ram- 
part to  be  raifed,  extending  from  the  ri*er  Eden  in  Cum-  Hh  <wdU 
berland  to  the  Tine  in  Northumberland,  eighty  miles  in  thm. 
length  h.   In  other  counties  too,  where  the  Barbarians  were 
not  feparated  from  the  Romans  by  rivers,  he  ordered  walls 
to  be  made  of  earth,  ftrengthened  with  (harp  flakes  driven 
deep  into  the  ground.     In  Britain  he   difgraced  and  dis- 
charged his  fecretary  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  no  doubt  the 
hiftorian,  and  Septicius  Clarus,  captain  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  for  their  difrefpeftful  behaviour  towards  the  em- 
prefs  Sabina. 

Having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Britain,  he  returned  to  Gaul, 
And  built  at  Nifmes  a  magnificent  palace  in  honour  of  Plo- 

f  Onuph.  in  Faft.  p.  %%o.  t  Spart.  p.  6.  b  Tjfler.  Britah* 

pcclef.  Antiq.  p.  10*4.  Dublin.  1635. 
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tina,  Trajan's  widow  (L).  From  Gaul  he  proceeded  to  Spain, 

and  paffed  the  winter  at  Tarraco,  now  Tarragona,  where 

he  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Auguftus,  founded  by  Tiberius, 

and  held  a  general  afiembly  of  the  ftatea,  in  order  to  com- 

pofe  the  differences  which  fubGfted  amongft  them,  about 

raifing  levies  to  recruit  the  Roman  armies.    At  Tarraco  he 

"trofht      fortunatcty  efceped  being  killed  by  a  Have,  who,  while  the 

Vngajfaffi*-  emperor  was  walking  in  his  matter's  garden,  aflaultcd  him 

used,  with  a  drawn  fword.    Adrian,  ctofing  with  him,  feized  him, 

and  delivered  him  to  the  guards,  who  were  hafteaing  to 

his  afliftance :  but  afterwards,  finding  the  flave  was  dUor* 

dered  in  his  fenfes,  he  committed  him  to  the  care  of  the 

phyficians,  and  took  no  farther  notice  of  the  attempt. 

From  Spain  the  emperor  returned  to  Rome  in  the  month 
of  April,  as  appears  from  an  ancient  inscription,  Acilius 
A  viola  and  Cornelius  Pania  being  then  confuls :  but  he  did 
not  remain  long  there  i  for  either  in  the  end  of  this,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  when  Qutntus  Amus  Pao- 
tinus  and  Caius  Ventidrus  A  pro ni anus  were  confab*  ho 
was,  according  to  St.  jerom  and  Eufehius !,  at  Athena. 
During  his  refidence  in  that  city,  the  Cephifujt  overflowing 
its  banks,  and  laying ^great  part  of  the  city  of  Eieufina  un* 
der  water,  he  caufed  a  bridge  to  be  built  over  that  river, 
and  provided  againft  its  overflowing  for  the  future  k.  From 
Athens  he  paffed  into  the  Eaft,  where  he  was  apprehenlive  of 
a  war  with  the  Parthians ;  but  prevented  hoftilities  by  a  con* 
ference,  with  whom  hiftory  does  not  inform  us,  but  it  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  with  Cofrhoes.  Manias  Acilius  Glabrio 
and  Caius  Bellicius  Torquatus  being  confuis,  Adrian  return? 
*atos$tiFd  cd  from  the  Eaft  ^""ough  Afia,  and  vifited  Cilicia,  Lycia, 
wintJrat  Pamphylia,  Cappadocia,  Bithynia,  andPhrygia;  ordering 
Atkins.  temples,  fquares,  and  other  edifices,  to  be  built  at  his  ex- 
pence  in  mod  of  the  chief  cities*  of  thole  provinces,  efpe- 
cially  in  Nicomedia,  Nicasa,  and  Cyzicus.  He  likewife 
vifited  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  arrived  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afiaticus 
and  Vettius  Aquilinus  being  confuis,  in  Achaia,     He  paffi- 
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(L)  No  remains  of  this  late- 
ly edifice  or  bafilic,  as  Spartian 
calls  it,  are  now  to  be  feen ; 
but  the  antiquaries  take  the  mag- 
nificent amphitheatre,  which 
the  inhabitants  call  les  Arenes* 


k  Her,  in  Chron* 

the  Pont  du  Guard*  and  feveral 
other  ancient  buildings,  which 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  that  city, 
to  have  been  raifed  by  Adrian, 
or  by  his  fucceffor  Antoninus 
(0.  - 


(i)  Vide  Salmaf.  io.  Spart.  p.  »j. 
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ed  the  remaining  part  of  the  winter  at  Athens,  where  he 
waa  initiated  into  the  rites  of  Cere*  and  Proferpine,  called 
the  Eleufinian  myfleries. 

From  Athena,  after  he  had  prefided  at  the  public  games,  Ft/its  Sicily, 
and  beftowed  innumerable  favours  upon  the  inhabitants,  he  and  re- 
failcd  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  led  by  his  curiofity  to  vifit  (?r*x  t9 
the  top  of  Mount  iEtna,  in  order  to  view  the  rifing  fun*    9mtm 
which  was  faid  to  exhibit  on  that  eminence,  all  the  oelours 
of  the  rainbow.     From  Sicily  he  returned  to  Rome  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,   when  Annius  Verus, 
grandfather  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  the  third 
time  conful,  with  L.  Variua  Anabibulus1.    The  eleventh 
and  twelfth  years  of  Adrian's  reign  are  quite  barren  of 
events.    The  confute  were  Titian  us  and  Gallicanus,  Tor- 
qaatus  Afprenjts  and  Annius  Libo.     In  the  third,  P.  Ju- 
▼entios  Ccifus,  and  Q^  Julius  Balbua  Marcelius  being  con-* 
Jalft,  the  cities  of  Nitomedia*  Cafarea,  and  Nicaea,  in  Bi- 
thynia,  were  alraoft  overturned  by  an  earthquake,  but  re- 
hmh  at  the  expence  of  the  emperor,  who  was  thence  ftyled  Rebuilds 
the  Reftorer  of  Bithynia  m»  In  the  courfo  of  this  year  he  4e-  fiy/rai 
parted  again  on  a  new  progress*  paffing  fir  ft  into  Africa  v  ^^athU 
where,  upon  his  arrival*  it  rained,  after  a  five  years  drought  \  °£!"ct*~ 
a  WefEng  aferibed  to  his  prefence :  this,  together  with  the  Craffts 
many  favours  he  beftowed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  pro*  ovtrmm 
vince,  gained  him  the  afie&ionaof  all  ranks  of  men.    From  4fi™*» 
Africa  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  caufed  the  obfequies  of  ^^*J 
Ptotina,  to  whom  he  ,  was  indebted  for  the  empire,  to  be  Rom4. 
performed  with  the  utmoft  pomp  and  magnificence.     She  Plotina 
died  either  while  Adrian  was  in  Africa,  or  foon  after  his  ***"»  An* 
return  from  that  country.    He  lamented  her  with  many  u  ran*'fi 
tears*  appeared  for  nine  days  in  deep  mourning,  compofed  gQ£f 
verfes  in  her  praiie,  and  caufed  her  to  be  ranked  among 
the  god* 

The  next  confuls  were  Q^Fabtus  Catullinus  and  M.  Fli-  Yr.  of  Fl. 
vios  Aper,  during  whofe  adminiftration  a  temple  was  built      *479* 
at  Rome  in  honour  of  that  city,  and  of  the  goddefs  Vemia,  ^  5*  *31' 
which  was  called  the  Temple  of  Rome,  and  the  Temple  of     '       79' 
the  Fortune  of  Rome  n.     On  the  ere&ion  of  this  temple  xhe  tmplg 
Adrian  changed  the  ancient  name  of  the  feaft,  which  was  of  Venus 
yearly  kept  on  the  twenty-firft  of  April  for  the  foundation  and  Rome^ 
of  Rome,  calling  it  Romana,  inftead  of  Palilia0.    This  f^^* 
edifice  was  one  of  the  wonders  which  the  emperor  Con-  ^ 
ftantius  chiefly  admired  when  he  came  to  Rome.    It  was 

1  Dio,  lib.  Ixix.  p.  797.  m  Eufeb.in  Chron.  p.  sir.  Birag. 

p.  1*3.  *  Amraian.  lib*  xvi.  •  Atben.  lib.  viii. 
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afterwards  confumed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt  by  Maxentius  '  (M). 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fummer  Adrian  left  Rome,  with  a 
defign  to  revifit  the  provinces  of  the  Eaft ;  and  paffing 
through  Athens,  purfued  his  journey  to  Afia,  where  he 
confecrated  feveral  temples.  In  Cappadocia  he  purchafed 
a  great  number  of  flaves  for  the  fervile  offices  of  the  camp. 
ToCofrhoes  he  reftored  his  daughter,  who  had  been  taken 
prifoner  by  Trajan,  and  promifed  to  give  him  op  his  golden 
throne ;  which  however  he  did  not  perform.  He  invited  all 
the  neighbouring  kings  to  a  conference,  and  many  of  them 
complied  with  the  requeft.  He  entertained  them  with  great 
pomp  and  magnificence,  and  loaded  them  with  rich  pre- 
sents upon  their  departure.  The  Ba&rian  princes  did  not 
come,  but  fent  deputies  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the 
people  of  Rome.  The  kings  of  Albania  and  Iberia  neither 
lent  ambafladors-nor  came  in  perfon;  an  omiflion  which 
they  repented  when  they  underftood  how  the  others  had 
been  received  and  entertained  *.  In  Syria  he  afcended 
Mount  Cafius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch,  to  obferve 
the  rifirig  fun,  and  to  offer  a  facrifice  to  Jupiter,  who  was 
worfliipped  upon  that  mountain  ;  but  he  was  overtaken  by 
a  violent  ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  fell  both 
upon  the  prieft  and  the  victim.  From  Syria  he  pafied  into 
Paleftine  and  Arabia,  and  from  thence  into  Egypt r.  It  is 
obferved  in  the  Alexandrian  chronicle,  that  the  famous  co- 


p  Aur.  Vic>.  p*  516. 
p.  7.  *  Dio,  p.  792. 


*  Sjtert.  p.  17.  Arrian.  in  Pcrip.  Pont. 


(M)  When  the  fabric  was 
complete,  Adrian  fent  the  plan 
of  it  to,  the  famous  architect 
Apollodorus ;  which  was  tacitly 
telling  him,  that  he  was  not  the 
only  great  architect  in  the 
world;  for  though  he  himfelf 
had  employed  him,  yet  he  bore 
him  a  private  grudge,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  checked 
him  with  great  acrimony,  for 
pretending,  in  Trajan's  time, 
to  give  his  opinion  concerning 
certain  buildings.  Apollodorus, 
who  was  no  flatterer,  after  hav- 
ing viewed  the  plan,  defired 
thofe  who  brought  it,  to  tell 


the  emperof  from  him,  that  the 
fabric  was  too  low  for  the  place 
in  which  it  flood  ;  and,  on  the 
.contrary,  the  ftatues  of  Rome 
and  Venus  too  tall  :  "  The  ar- 
chitect (added  he  pleafantly) 
has  taken  care  that  the  goddefles 
ifaall  not  rife,  nor  walk  out." 
Adrian  was  fo  offended  at  the 
freedom  of  this  anfwer,  that, 
though  he  had  defired  Apollo- 
dorus to  acquaint  him  wirh  his 
fentiments  concerning  the  build- 
ing, yet  he  banilhed  him,  and 
foon  after,  under  fome  pretence 
or  other,  caufed  him  to-be  aflaf- 
finated  (2). 


(»)  Dio,  p.  7*9- 
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lotfus  of  Rhodes  fhook  this  year,  the  fourteenth  of  Adrian's 
reign  •. 

'  Wext  year  Servius  Ottavius  Laenas  Pontianus  and  M.  An- 
toninus Rufinus  were  confuls.    During  their  adminiftra* 
tion,  Salvius  Julianus,  one  of  the  moft  learned  civilians  of 
his  age,  compiled,  by  the  emperor's  command,  the  Perpe*  The  Edit* 
tual  Edi&j  containing  all  the  laws  which  had  been  yearly  tmmPtf 
publifhed  by  the  praetors.    This  colle&ion  was  called  the  t€tuum* 
Edi&um  Perpetuum,  becaufe  it  was  to  continue  in  force 
forever,  to  be  as  a  body  of  (landing  Jaws,  to  prevent  the 
great  corrfufion  occafioned  by  the  new  edi&s,  and  to  ferve 
as  a  guide  and  rule*  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  through- 
out the  whole  empire.     Adrian  continued  in  Egypt  all  this 
and  the  following  year,  when  Augurinus  and  Sergianus 
were  confuls.    At  Pelufium  he  vifited  the  tomb  of  Pompey 
the  Great  \  and,  finding  it  almoft  entirely  demolifhed,  or- 
dered it  to  be  repaired  at  his  own  expence,  and  performed 
the  ufual  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  deceafed  hero.     He  He  difiikes 
difliked  the  fickle,  turbulent,  and  fatirical  temper  of  the.  thefatirt- 
Egyptians,  efpecially  of  the  Alexandrians.    Their  city  had,  €a}tfmtfr 
it  feems,  forfeited  many  of  its  ancient  privileges,  probably  iwfriVwf" 
on  account  of  fome  fedition ;  for  St.  Jerom  tells  us,  that  it  //,  repair* 
was  almoft  entirely  ruined  by  the  Romans l ;  but  Adrian  the  city  of 
not  only  repaired  both  the  public  and  private  buildings,  and  ^lixan'  . 
reftored  to  the  inhabitants  their  former  privileges,  but  be-  ^2r//*» 
flowed  new  favours  upon  them ;  for  which  they  returned  tfo  ^//Jr_ 
him  folemn  thanks,  and  conferred  upon  him  what  honours  andrians 
they  could  devife.  But  this  fenfe  of  gratitude  was  not  long-  ****?  «*#- 
lived;  for  he  np  fooner  left  their  city,  than  they  publifhed  '™j*fnm 
virulent  lampoons  againft  him  and  his  favourites.     Adrian     **&**• 
from  "Egypt  pafied  into  Libya  Cyrenaica,  where  he  killed 
(for  he  took  great  pleafure  in  hunting)  a  lion  of  a  monftrous 
fize,  which  had  committed  great  ravages  in  that  country  n. 

What  rendered  Adrian's  journey  into  Egypt  the  more  The  death 
remarkable,  was  the  death  ot  Antinous,  a  beautiful  youth,  of  Ami* 
greatly  beloved  by  a  prince  addi&ed  to  the  moft  unnatural  no*?>fuPm 
pleafures.     He  fell  accidentally  into  the  Nile,  as  he  was  ^ha^leen 
failing  on  that  river  with  the  emperor,  and  was  drowned(M).  facrificed 

The  by  him. 

f  Chron.  Alexand.  p.  59?.  *  Hier.  Chron.  ■  Athcn.  lib' 

xv.  p.  677. 

(M)    This  is    the  account  and  execrable  principles  of  that . 

which  Adrian  himfelf  gave  of  art,  milled  into  a  belief,  that 

his  death.     But  Dio  Caffius  af-  he  fliould  prolong  his  life  by  fa- 

fures  us,  that  the  emperor,  who  crificing  a  human  victim  to  the 

had  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  infernal  gods,  was  obliged  to  ac- 

of  magic,  being,  by  the  felfe  cept  of  the  tender  which  Anti- 
nous 
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The  emptor  bewailed  him  *  fays  Spartian  *,  with  sill  tlifc 
tendero'efs  and  weaknefs  of  a  woman  lamenting  the  deatK 
of  her  huftmnd.  To  foothe,  in  fome  meafure,  bis  grifcf,  he 
defired  the  Greeks  to  rank  him  amongft  the  gods ;  which 
fhev  accordingly  performed ;  fo  that*  in  a  fliort  time  all  the 
Eaftern  provinces  were  filled  with  ftatues,  temples,  afid 
Chapels,  confecrated  to  this  new  divinity  (O).  Adrian 
€aufed  his  body  to  be  burled  with  the  uttftoft  magnificence, 
built  a  city  in  that  place*  and  converted  his  tomb  mto  ar 
temple,  where  he  was  faid  to  work  miracles  * ;  which  we 
find  expbfed  and  ridiculed  by  the  Pagans  themfelves. 

In  the  following  year,  when  Hibefus  and  Sifenna  were 
tonfuls,  Adrian  returned  to  Syria,  where  he  paffed  this  and 
the  next  year,  and  honoured  Servianus  bis  brother-in-law 
Hrhh  a  third  confulfhip,  and  gave  him  C.  Vibios  Juventiu* 
Varus  for  his  colleague.  While  Servianus  was  confal,  the 
emperor  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  giving  him  an  account  of 
the  ftate  of  Egypt,  r  i  of  Alexandria  its  metropolis  *.  At 
the  fame  time  he  fent  fome  prefents,  both  to  him,  itrif  his 
wife  Paulina,  the  emperor's  fitter,  who  died  fotlm^fter* 
As  Adrian  conferred  no  extraordinary  honours  upon  he* 
after  her  death,  the  Roman  fenate  and  people  we^rc  the 
ihore  difpleafed  with  thofe  he  had  bellowed  upon  Anti- 
rious  *.  Early  in  the  fpring  he  left  Syria*  in  order  to  return 
to  Italy;  but  matfe  a  long  ftaty  at  Athene,  after  having  vi- 
fited  Thrace  and  Macedon.  During  his  refidence  at  Athens* 
the  Jews  revolted,  provoked  chiefly,  fays  Dio  Caffius,  at 
Adrian's  fending  a  Roman  colony  to  Jerufalem ;  at  hiV  call- 


w  Spart.  p.  7.         *  Origen.  in  Gelf.  lib.  iii.  p.  13*.         t  Vopifc. 
1^it.  Sat.  p.  145-  *  Dio  in  Excerpt.  Va).  p.  714* 


nous  made  him  of  his  life,  all 
the  reft  preferring  their  own 
fafety  to  the  emperor's.  Adrian 
would  by  choice  have  rather  fa- 
crificedhis  deareft  friends,  than 
tois  beloved  catamite;  but  as 
no  conftraint  was  to  be  ufed, 
and  none  of  them  wifhed  to 
prolong  the  emperor's  life  at 
the  expence  of  their  own,  the 
offer  of  Antinous  was  accepted, 
and  he  was  (acrificcd  (i). 

(0)  At  Mantinea  in  Arcadia 

(1)  Dio,  libilxix.  p.  793. 
Span.  lib.  vii.  p.  651—657. 
(4)  Dio,  ibid. 


a  magnificent  temple  was  erect- 
ed to  him  by  Adrian,  foleran 
fports  inftituted,  and  priefts  ap- 
pointed to  offer  victims  in  ho- 
nour of  the  deified  pathic  (sji 
It  was  even  pretended,  that  he 
uttered  oracles  ;  but  his  anfwers 
were  commonly  thought  to  have 
been  compofedby  Adrian  (5). 
The  aftrologers,  having  disco- 
vered, or  pretended  to  difcover, 
a  hew  flar,  gave  out,  that  it 
was  Antinous  (4). 


(2)  Dio,  ibid. 
(3)  Spartian;  p.  7 


Spart.  p.  *. 
Dio,  ibid. 
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ing  that  eity,  after  the  name  of  his  family,  JElh  Capites 
Una  9  and  hi*  ere&ing  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  in 
the  place  where  the  ancient  temple  ftood.  Spartian  tells 
us,  that  Adrian  puhlifhed  an  edift,  forbidding  them  to  be 
circumcifed ;  which,  provoked  them  to  take  up  arm3,  and 
attempt  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  liberty,  oe  that  as  i% 
will,  Adrian  had  no  fooner  left  Syria,  than  they  openly  re-  , 
voiced.  But  of  that  rebellion,  and  the  fatal  confequence* 
that  attended  it,  we  fliall  fpeak  at  large  in  a  more  proper 
place. 

Dio  Caffius,  after  having  defcribed  the  war  which  Adrian  m$  Al**i 
waged  with  the  Jews,  fpeaks  of  another,  which  broke  out  immd§  tkt 
about  the  fame  time,  with  the  Alani  ox  Mafiagetse,  a  peo-  pro******* 
ole  of  Sarmatia,  who^  under  the  condu&  of  Pharafmanes,  JjL/j^ 
their  king,  committed  dreadful  ravages  in  Media,  entered 
Armenia,  and  penetrated  into  Cappadocia ;  but  foon  with* 
drew  from  thence,  not  daring  to  encounter  Flavius  Arria- 
nus,  governor  of  that  province,  who  was  preparing  to  meet  , 
them.     The  inftru&ions  given  by  Arrian,  concerning  the 
niarch  of  the  Roman,  army  againft  the  Alani,  and  the  order 
$0  be  obferyed  in.  the  battle,  which,  it  was  thought,  would 
<n(ue,  having  reached  our  times  \    The  Roman  army  con* 
$fted,  as  appears  froni  thefe  inftruttions,  of  troops  from 
various  nations,  commanded  by  Xenophon,  who  no  doubt 
ferved  under;  Arrian,  governor  of  the  province,  fince  Ar* 
nan.  dire&s  bim  how  he  is  to  conduit  himfelf  both  in  the 
march  and  battle. 

Adrian  in  the  mean  time  continued  at  Athens,  much 
plfcafed  with  the  cuftoros.  and  learning  of  the  Athenians, 
He  was  admitted  to  the  great  myftenes  of  Eleufina,  dif- 
ferent from.thofe  in  which  he  had  been  initiated  fome  years 
before,  and  celebrated,  according  to  Eufebius  b,  the  fecond 
year  of  each  Olympiad.     As  he  had  been  created  archoa  Adrian^ 
of  4then$  before  he  was  emperor,  he  affumed  the  habit  pe-  gtntrofity 
culiar  to  that  dignity,  and,  with  the  other  magiftrates,  ce«.  t0™A**** 
fe^rated.  the  great  feftivai  of  Bacchus,  diftrir^uting  large  ntant% 
lums,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  corn,  among  the  popu- 
latec,    Ife  embelliflied  the  city  of  Athens  with  many  (lately  ms  yu\i& 
buildings,  efpecially  with  a.  library  of  aftoniftiing  ftru&ure.  ings  there. 
Thpfe  edifices,  had  been  by  his  orders  begun  before,  but 
were  completed  this  year,  and  confecrated  by  the  emperor 
Ijirnfelf d.     He  likewifo  finifhed  the  magnificent   temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius,  begun,  according  to  Philoftratus,  five, 
hundred,  and  fixjy  years  before.    In  this  temple  he  dedicated* 

»  Arrian.  Man d at.  in  Alan.  Upfoliae,  ann.  1664.  b  £ufcb« 

Chron.  p.  214.         «  Dio,  p.  795.    Spart  p.  9.  *  Hier.  Chfon. 
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an  altar  to  himfelf,  and  fuffered  the  Greeks  to  build  ztti 
confecrate  a  temple  to  him,  which  they  called  Panellenion% 
inftituting  on  this  occafion  annual  fports.  In  fhort,  he  em* 
belliflied  Athens  with  fo  many  noble  buildings,  that  he  was 
revered  as  the  fecond  founder  of  that  city ;  whence  one 
quarter  of  it  was  from  him  called  Adrianopolis.  The  Athe- 
nians employed  part  of  the  money  with  which  he  prefented 
them,  *  '  *'  *'  ""'  "* " '* ---"---*  -m*-  ,# -1  ' 
called 


mans  < 

feen  at  Venice  * ;  but  only  fome  ruins  of  tfiis  city  now  re- 
main, as  well  as  of  the  many  magnificent  buildings  which 
by  the  fuperftitious  Pagans  were  erefted  in  that  ifland. 
Yr.  of  Fl.      This  year,  the  nineteenth  of  Adrian^  reign,  the  emperor 
»483«      left  Athens,  and  returned  to  Rome,  Lupercus  Pontianus, 
U."  C,  Sit!  *nc*  ^u^us  Atilianus  being  confuls.    He  nad  not  been  long 
'  in  that  -city,  when  ambaffadors  arrived  from  Vologefes,  pro- 

Adrian  rt-  bably  king  of  Armenia,  with  complaints  againft  Pharaf- 
tumsat      manes,  king  of  Iberia,  and  from  the  Iazyges,  a  people  of 
length  u     Sarmatia,  who  were  defirous  to  have  their  ancient  treaties 
'where  hi    Wli^  t"ie  people  of  Rome  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  Adrian 
receives      received  them  in  a  very  courteous  manner,  conduQed  them 
Pharafma*  to  the  fenate,  and  read  to  them  an  anfwer,  which,  at  the 
neJf\/"*P     requeft  of  the  fenate,  he  had  previoufly  compofed.    Pha- 
qflbena.     rafmancs  came  to  Rome,  with  his  wife  and  fon,  to  anfwer 
the  complaints  of  Vologefes,  bringing  with  him  rich  pre- 
fents  for  Adrian,  who  repaid  them  with  others  far  more  va- 
luable.    He  alfo  prefented  him  with  fifty  elephants,  and 
five  hundred  chofen  men,  to  ferve  him  as  a  guard ;  en- 
larged his  dominions ;  fuffered  him  to  facrifice  in  the  Capi- 
tol ;  caufed  an  equeftrian  ftatue  to  be  erefted  to  him ;  and 
affifted  in  perfon  at  a  military  exercife  performed  by  him, 
his  fon,  and  the  chief  men  of  his  court  h  (P). 

After  Adrian  had  thus  travelled  almoft  over  the  known 
world,  he  fell  into  a  lingering  difeafe,  attended  with  fre- 
quent bleeding  at  the  nofe,  which  the  phyficians  afcribed 

«  Span,  cum  Not.  Caufab,  p.  «6.  f  Eufeb.  Cfaron.  p.  115* 

s  Grut.  p.  405^  h  Dio,  p.  794. 

(P)  Neverthelefs,  after  fo  dered  tunic*  with  which  Pha- 
many  prefents,  and  fuch  extra-  rafraanes  had  prefented  him,  as 
ordinary  honours,  he  introduced  if  they  had  been  fit  only  for 
into  the  amphitheatre  three  fuch  ufes  (i).  But  this,  no 
hundred  criminals  to  be  devour-  doubt,  happened  after  the  de- 
ed by  the  wild  beafts,  or  to  fight  parture  of  the  Iberian  prince* 
as  gladiators,  in  the  erabroi- 

(1)  Spart.  p.  9; 
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to  his  going  conftantly  with  his  head  uncovered  in  alt  the 
viciffitudes  of  weather.    The  lofs  of  blood,  as  he  was  ad- 
vanced in  yegrs,  was  followed  by  a  dropfy,  from  which,  as 
he  entertained,  no  hopes  of  ever  recovering,  he  began  to 
think  of  a  fucceffor ;  when  feveral  perfons  of  great  merit 
occurred  to  him  5  namely,  Servianus,  who  had  married  his 
fifter,  and  was  now  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age ;  Fufcus, 
the  grandfon  of  Servianus,  and  his  own  great-nephew  5 
Pletorius  Nepos,  his  ancient  and  intimate  friend ;  and  Te- 
rentius  Gentianus,  a  man  greatly  beloved  and  efteemed  by 
the  fenate.     Thefe  he  judged,  among  the  great  men  of 
Rome,  the  moil  capable  of  the  fupreme  power ;  but  never- 
thelefs  negle&ing,  and  even  conceiving  an  irreconcileable 
ateriion  to  them,  for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  they 
were  equal  to  the  empire,  contrary  to  the  expe&ation  of 
all,  and  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  made  choice  of  L.  Hi  adopts 
Aurelius  Annius  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus ;  for  he  is  Commodm 
called  by  all  thefe  names,  and  Adrian  added  thofe  of  jEUus       */# 
and  Caefar.    He  was  fprung  from  an  illuftrious  family,  of  ^  c^m 
which  we  (hall  have  occaGon  to  fpeak  hereafter ;  was  en-  rader. 
dowed  with  many  good  qualities;  had  the  port  and  air  of  a 
prince ;  was  well  verfed  in  mod  branches  of  learning,  es- 
pecially poetry ;  and  thought  rather  not  unfit  for  the  em- 
pire than  equal  to  it.    He  was  of  a  very  weak  and  infirm 
conftitution,   and  at  the  fame  time  entirely  addicted  to 
lewdnefs   and    debauchery:    it  was  commonly  believed, 
that  bis  beauty  chiefly  recommended  him  to  Adrian,  who 
is  faid  to  have  adopted  him,  upon  condition  that  he  fliould 
confent  to  gratify  the  pafBon  which  he  had  conceived  for 
him ;  but  what  pafled  between  them  on  this  occafion  was 
never  well  known,  fays  Spartian  !,  both  Adrian  and  Verus 
having  bound  themfelves  by  a  folemn  oath  to  keep  it  fecret. 
The  adoption  of  Verus  occafioned  great  rejoicings  in  Rome. 
Adrian  gave  a  confiderable  fum  to  the  people,  diftributed 
three  thoufand  fefterces  amongft  the   foldiery,  exhibited 
games  in  the  circus,  and  combats  of  gladiators.    But  as 
the  new  Caefai's  weaknefs  daily  increafed,  and  he  began  to  Adrian  rg* 
vomit  blood,  Adrian  foon  repented  his  choice,  telling  the  pints  his 
captain  of  his  guards,  that  he  placed  his  hopes  and  fupport  choia* 
on. a  falling  wall ;  that  he  had  loft  the  four  thoufand  fefterces 
which  he  had  diftributed  among  the  people  and  foldiery ; 
and  had  adopted  not  a  fon,  but  a  god,  alluding  to  the  cuf- 
tbm  which  obtained  among  the  Romans,  of  deifying  their 
emperors  and  Csefars.    Thefe  words  being  repeated  by  the 
captain  of  the  guards  to  others,  came  at  length  to  the  ears 

1  Spartf  in  M\.  Ver.  p.  14* 
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of  Verus,   and  fo  fenfibly  afleded  him,  that  tbey   are 
thought  to  have  greatly  contributed  to  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.   The  offi- 
cer was  immediately  cafhiered,  and  banifhed  the  court. 
firm  it  Verus,  a  few  days  after  his  adoption,  was  created  praetor, 

Ant  mf  an(j  fcnt  to  g0Vcrn  the  province  of  Pannpnia;  in  which  cm- 
rsMMaua.  p|0ymc||t  j,c  aCqUjttcd  himfelf  with  reputation,  and  (hewed 
himfelf  well  qualified  for  the  command  of  an  army.  In  an 
infeription  of  the  following  year,  the  twenty-firft  of  Adrian'* 
reign,  he  is  ftyled  imperator  k ;  whence  we  may  conclode, 
if  there  is  not  fome  miftake  in  the  infeription,  as  father 
Pagi i  pretends,  that  he  waged  war  in  thofe  parts ;  of  which 
war,  however,  no  mention  is  made  by  biftorians. 

In  the  following  year  Adrian  rafted  to  the  confulfhip  hit 
adopted  fon  Verus,  and  gave  him  for  his  colleague  Sex. 
Vetulenus  Civica  Pompeianus,  whofe  fitter  Verus  had  mar- 
Adria*  rt-  ried.  This  year  Adrian  retired  toTibur,  nowTivoli,  where 
ttrts  toft-  fa  employed  his  time  in  building  a  magnificent  villa  ■%  the 
mtm  ftately  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  poffeffion 

of  the  Roman  Jefuits.     Aurelius  Vr&or  relates,  that  in  thi* 
retreat  he  abandoned  himfelf,  as  Tiberius  had  done  for- 
merly at  Capreae,  to  all  manner  of  lewdnefs ;  but  he  was. 
foon  feized  with  a  bloody  flux,  which  reduced  him  to  a  mi- 
Jbantkns    ferable  condition.    In  that  ftate,  giving  way  to  his  natu* 
hm f elf  to     w|  cruelty,  which,  till  then,  he  had  reftrained,  he  orderrf 
dlriMgf"*  many  illuftrious  perfons,   under  various  pretences,  to  be 
<verjilf*f-  arraigned  and  executed,  and  others  to  be  privately  mur* 
trious  per-  dered.    Among  the  former  were  Servianus,  his  brotner-m- 
fons  to  be     jaw,    and  his  great-nephew  Fufcus,  who,  he  pretended, 
duuk         had  formed  a  defign  of  feizing  the  empire.     Fufcus  was 
but  eighteen,  and  Servianus  ninety.    To  palliate  his  cru- 
elty, to  which  he  had,  fays  Spartian,  a  great  inclination, 
he  ufed  to  lament  the  unfortunate  condition  of  princes, 
whofe  lives,  he  faid,  were  never  thought  to  have  Dcen  iff 
danger  till  they  were  killed.    Next  year  iElius  Vertfs  Cae- 
farwasconful  the  fecond  time,,  with  P.  Ccelius  BaHwnna 
Vibullius  Pius,  who  had  been  raifed  by  Adrian  to  the  rank 
of  a  patrician,  and  was  one  of  the  anceftors  of  Coelius  Bal- 
binus,  wjiom  we  (hall  fee  preferred  to  the  empire  in  the 
year  237,  that  is,  a  hundred  years  after  n.    This  year  the' 
Jewifh  war  being  ended,  Julius  Severus,  who  had  reduced 
that  rebellious  nation,  was  appointed  governor  of  Bithynia, 
where  he  behaved  with  fuch  juftice  and  moderation,  having 
(   nothing  in  view  but  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  the  people 

k  Grutcr.  p.  aj.  *  Pagi,  p.  137;  »  Noris,Epift.  con£ 
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committed  to  his  charge  that  his  frame  was  famous  in  that 
province  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  °. 

The  next  confute  were  Camerinus  and  Niger  *.     In  the  Yr.  of  F?# 
beginning  of  this  year  Verus,  who  had  pafled  part  of  the      *4*6. 
preceding  one  in  Pannonia,  being  returned  to  Rome,  and  y  P*  J|!' 
finding  himfelf  greatly  indifpofed,  took  a  medicine,  -which     *    '       * 
proving  too  ftrong  for  him,  he  fell  into  a  fleep,  and  died  yerusdi*s9 
the  very  day  in  which  he  was  to  return  thanks  to  the  eni-  and  is 
peror  for  the  honour  he  had  conferred  on  him.    The  fpeech  ranked 
which  he  had  prepared  for  this  purpofe,  is  commended  by  am^nZi'1^ 
Spartian,  in  whofe  time  it  was  ftill  extant  *.     Dio  Caflius  *°  '* 
aflerts,  that  he  was  carried  offby  a  violent  voiding  of  blood  f , 
His  funeral  was  performed  with  the   utmoft  pomp  and 
grandeur,  and  his  aihes  were  depofited  in  the  ftately  mau- 
soleum, which  Adrian  had  begun  for  himfelf.     The  empe- 
ror caufed  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  gods,  and,  in  feve- 
ral  cities,  ordered  temples  to  be  built  and  ftatues  erefted 
to  his  memory. 

Verus  being  dead,  Adrian  was  fome  time  in  doubt,  whom 
he   (hould  choofe  for  his  fucceflbr ;  but  at  length,  feeing 
himfelf  defpifed,  fays  Aurelius  Vidtor,  *on  account  of  the 
weaknefs  both  of  his  body  and  mind,  he  declared  his  in- 
tention of  adopting  Titus  Antoninus,  upon  condition,  that  Adrian  a- 
he  (hould  adopt  M.  Ann ius  Verus,  called  afterwards  M.  d°Pts  Titus 
Aurelius,  and  L.  Verus,  the  fon  of  the  deceafed  prince  of     *  mnu*' 
that  name  •.    Antoninus  having  taken  fome  time  to  de- 
liberate! whether  he  (hould  accept  of  the  adoption  upon  the 
terms  propofed  by  the  emperor,  at  length  confented  ;   and 
was  accordingly  adopted,  with  the    ufual  ceremonies,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  February  of  this  year,  and  at  the  lame 
time  veiled  with   the  tribunitial  and  proconfular  power  *. 
Many  were  difpleafed  with  this  adoption ;  but  no  one  inore 
than  Catilius  Severus,  governor  of  Rome,  who  afpired  at 
the  empire  himfelf,  and  began  pcivately  to  pave  his  way  to 
it ;  but  being  difcovered,  he  was  deprived  of  his  place* 
which  was  an  employment  for  life.     The  ejhpreis  Sabina  SabinaAit* 
died,  it  feems,  after  the  adoption'of  Antoninus  ;  for,  in  an  &ura^is* 
ancient  inscription,  he  ftyles  her  his   mother  a.     She  ij. 
thought  either  to  have  been  poifoned  by  Adrian  w,  or  fo  il| 
ufed,  that  (he  laid  violent  hands  on  herfelf.     Adrian  caufed 
her  to  be  ranked  among  the  gods,  not  caring  whether  (he   ' 
was  in  the  fupernal  or  infernal  regions,  provided  h$  was  no 
longer  troubled  with  her  remonftrances. 

•  Dio,  p.  793.  P  Id  at.    Profper,  &c#  *  Spart.  p.  j  r. 

»  Dio,  p.  736,  «  Adrian.  Vit.  p.  ir.  t  Julius  CapitqT. 
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Adrian  bore  his  diflemper  a  Ions  time  with  great  firm- 
neb  and  patience ;  but  being,  in  the  end,  tormented  with 
violent  pains  in  all  his  joints,  he  had  recourfe  to  magic, 
fays  Dio  Caflius  x;  and,  by  that  art,  once  difcharged  his 
Adrian's      body  of  the  watry  humour  with  which  it  was  filled  :  the 
mpmsumct   humour  being  foon  recruited,  and  his  pains  encreafing 
$m  hufck-   daily,  he  became  in  a  manner  furious,  put  feveral  fenators 
**£'  to  death,  and  ordered  Antoninus  to  take  care,  that  fome 

others,  whom  he  named,  were  executed  :  but  that  hu- 
mane prince  acquainted  them  of  their  danger,  and  advifed 
them  to  keep  themfelves  concealed  r.     In  the  mean  time, 
the  emperor,  defirous  to  end  his  infufferable  pains  with  his 
life,  often  called  for  a  dagger,  and  for  poifon,  promifing  a 
great  reward  to  fuch  as  mould  bring  him  either :    but  no 
one  could,  by  any  promifes,  be  prevailed  upon  to  contri- 
AtttwFpu  U  bute  to  his  death.    Having  one  day  by  chance  found  a  dag- 
Uy  vioUnt   geFj  jjC  WOuld  have  (tabbed  himfelf  with  it,  had  it  not  been 
kMtlf!      wrcftcc*  out  °f  l"s  hand  by  one  of  his  domeftics.    He  then 
'  commanded  his  chief  phyfician  to  give  him  poifon ;  but  he 

chofe  rather  to  kill  himfelf  in  his  prefence  than  obey  his 
command.  He  often  conjured  his  molt  faithful  freedmen 
to  difpatch  him,  and  forced  an  Iazygian,  named  Maftor, 
to  promife  it ;  but  Maftor  fled,  and  never  appeared  till  the 
emperor  was  dead.  Another,  whom  he  had  obliged  to 
make  the  fame  promife,  acquainted  Antoninus  with  it,  who 
thereupon  flew  to  the  emperor's  room,  attended  by  the  cap- 
tains of  the  guards,  and  befought  him  to  bear  his  illnefs, 
fince  it  was  unavoidable,  with  more  patience  and  conftancy, 
an  exhortation  which  fo  provoked  him,  that  be  commanded 
the  perfon,  who  had  discovered  his'  defign,  to  be  put  to 
death  :  but  Antoninus  faved  him,  and  henceforth  carefully 
watched  the  emperor  night  and  day,  faying,  he  Ihould  think 
himfelf  a  parricide  if  he  negleded  to  preferve  his  life  as 
long  as  he  was  able  *. 
Adrian  re-  From  Rome  Adrian  removed  to  Baise  in  Campania;  and 
naves  to  there,  negle£Ung  the  advice  of  his  phyficians,  he  lived  with- 
Bat*.         out  any  rui^  ch0fc  what  foocj  an(j  drjnk  hc  liked  beft,  and, 

by  thefe  means,  haftened  his  death.  He  was  convinced  of 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  feemed  apprehenfive  of  its 
future  ftate,  as  appears  from  the  celebrated  verfes(QJ> 

which 

x  Dio,  p.  797.        x  Aur.  Via.  in  Adr.  p.  i*.    Antonin.  Vit.  p.  17. 
*  Spart.  p.  i*, 

(Q_ )  The  verfes  were ;  Qua  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 

Animulavagula,  blandula,  Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula? 

'  Hofpee,  comefijue  corporis,         Nee,  ut  fole«,  dabis  jocos. 
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Which  he  compofed  arid  uttered  a  fhort  time  Wore  he  ex-  Yt.  of  FU 
pired,  enquiring  of  hid  foul,  "  whither  it  dcfigned  to  go."       <4*7« 
He  died  at  Baiae  on  the  tenth  of  July,  after  having  lived  £'£'  J|9- 
lixty-two  years,  five  months,   and   feventeeri  days,    and  7* 

reigned  twenty  years,  and  eleven  months,  wanting  One  HUdtath. 
day.  Antoninus,  whom  he  had  left  at  Rome,  and  fent  for 
when  he  found  himfelf  at  the  point  of  death,  arrived,  ac- 
cording to  Spartian  juft  before,  according  to  others,  foori 
after,  he  expired.  His  body  was  burnt  at  Futeoli,  and  his 
aflies  were  conveyed  by  Antoninus  to  Rome,  where  they 
were  expofed  in  the  gardens  of  Domitian,  and  afterwards 
depofited  in  the  magnificent  maufoleum  which  Adrian  had 
conftru&ed  for  hijnfelf  near  the  Tiber,  that  of  Auguftus 
being  quite  full  a. 

Adrian  had,  by  the  cruelties  committed  in  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  his  reign,  incurred  the  public  hatred  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  the  fenate  intended  to  annul  all  his  a&s,  and  Thefenatt 
c$dl  feveral  perfons  to  an  account,  who  had  enriched  therti-  an  for  an* 
felves  by  abufrng  the  intereft  they  had  with  their  fovereign.  **M*£A« 
They  therefore  at  firft  unanimoufly  oppofed  Antoninus,  a  s% 
who  demanded  the  fame  honours  for  the  deceafed  which 
had  been  decreed  to  other  emperors b :  but  Antoninus  re- 
prefenting,  with  great  modefty,  that  they  could  not  con- 
demn the  memory  of  Adrian  without  annulling  his  own 
adoption,  and  degrading  him  from  the  empire,  the  refpeft 
and  veneration  they  entertained  for  that  prince,  who  added 
tears  to  his  entreaties,  inclined  them  at  lad  to  comply  with 
his  demands,  efpecially  when  they  faw  a  great  number  of 
perfons  appear,  who  were  thought  to  have  been  murdered 
by  Adrian,  but  had  been  carefully  concealed  by  Antoni- 
nus c.    The  fenate  dreaded  lfkewife  the  foldiery,  who  were 
freatly  attached  to  Adrian.     Antoninus  built  a  temple  at  ^ut  j^ul 
'uteoli,  and  inftituted  annual  fports  to  his  honour,  with  Aim  at  thi 
priefts,  fraternities,  and  vi&ims.     But  what  gave  the  em-  requtfl  pf 
peror  a  far  better  claim  to  the  title  of  Pius,  was  his  inter-  ^ntomnus. 

»  Jul  Capit.  in  Anton.  *  Eutrop.  Antonin.  Vit.  p.  it. 

«•  Aur.  Vi£t.  in  Heliog.  p.  103. 

THus  happily  imitated  by  Mr.  Prior. 

Poor,  little,  pretty,  fluttering  thing, 

Muft  we  no  longer  live  together  ? 
And  dolt  thou  prune  thy  trembling  wing, 

To  take  thy  flight  thou  know'ft  not  whither  I 
Thy  hum'rous  vein,  thy pleafmg  folly, 

Lies  all  negle&ed,  all  forgot ; 
And,.pcnfive,  wav'ring,  melancholy, 

Thou  dread'ft  and  hop'ft  thou  know'ft  not  what. 

U  2  ceding 
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ceding  with  the  fenate  in  behalf  of  thofe  who  had  been  bo- 
nifhed  by  Adrian,  and  whom  that  prince,  faid  he,  would 
have  recalled,  had  he  lived  longer'*. 

No  prince,  perhaps,  ever  raifed  fo  many  public  and  pri- 
vate edifices  as  Adrian*,  for  he  built  in  moft -cities  of  any 
note,  efpecially  at  Athens  $  and  Greece,  as  appears  from 
Paufanias,  was  full  of  his  edifices,  bridges,  and  aquedu&s. 
At  Rome  he  rebuilt  the  Pantheon,  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
the  fquare  of  Auguftus,  the  baths  of  Agrippa,  and  an  in- 
finite number  of  other  public  edifices,  confeerating  them 
again,  but  leaving  the  jiames  of  their  firft  founders e. 
His  houfe  at  Tivoli  was  an  extraordinary  ftru&ure,  adorned 
with  fine  paintings,  reprefenting,  in  one  apartment,  the  in- 
fernal regions.  This  palace  he  ftyled  his  Lycaeum,  Acade- 
mia,  Prytanaeum,  Canopus,Psecile,  and  Tempe,  names  of  the 
moft  celebrated  places  abroad,  and  bellowed  on  the  feveral 
apartments  the  titles  of  the  different  provinces.  He  built 
a  new  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Ponte  Sant  Angelo,  and  near  it  his  own  maufoieum f,  which 
now  ferves  for  a  fortrefs,  and  is  called  the  caftle  of  Sant 
Angelo  *.  Many  cities,  either  built,  repaired,  or  peopled 
by  Adrian  with  colonies,  bore,  for  fome  time,  his  name, 
or  that  of  his  family,  which  was  JEliz ;  to  wit,  Carthage, 
Jerufalem,  two  cities  in  Spain ;  Murfa,  now  Efiek,  in  Pan- 
nonia ;  Stratonice,  in  Macedon  *,  Palmyra,  in  Syria ;  Neo- 
caefaraea,  in  Porrtus  5  Adrianopolis,  in  Thrace,  which  ftill 
retains  it ;  Adriane,  or  Adrianopolis,  in  Libya  Cyrenaica  j 
Antinopolis,  in  Egypt,  called  alfo  Adrianopolis  ;  Adriano- 
thera,  in  Myfia,  which  retained  that  name  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury; and  Adriane,  in  the  fame  province,  the  birth-plac* 
of  Ariftides  thefophift,  'which,  however,  fome  writers  fup- 
pofe  to  be  the  fame  city  with  Adrianotherah. 

The  regulations  which  Adrian  eftablifhed  for  the  prefer- 
vatioh  of  difcipline  among  the  troops,  were  afterwards  ob- 
ferved  as  the  military  laws  of  the  Romans,  and  are  often 
quoted  by  Vegetius.  Adrian  was  the  firft  who  direfted, 
that  each  cohort  fhould  have  its  proper  mafons,  architects, 
and  fuch  artificers  as  were  employed  in  raifing  and  embel- 
lifhing  edifices  *.  The  regulations  which  he  introduced, 
with  refpeft  to  the  army,  the  court,  and  the  tribunals  of 
juftice,  were  obferved  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
He  was  the  firft  who  employed  the  Roman  knights  in  qua- 
lity of  fecretaries,  and  committed  his  domeftic  affairs  to 
their  care,  other  emperors  having  employed  in  fuch  offices 

«  Spart.  p.  «.  *  Dio,  p.  797- 

cap.  »a.  h  Vide  Salmaf.  ibid. 
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onty  their  freedmen  k  (R).    The  Romans  had  on  their  ef- 
faces what  they  called  manufactures,  or  work-houfes,  where 
they  kept  great  numbers  of  people,  efpecially  flaves,  at 
work.     Tbefe  houfes  were  like  fo  many  prifons,  whitherN 
matters  fent  fuch  of  their  flaves  as  had  difobliged  them,  «nd 
even  confined  them  in  chains.    Many,  to  avoid  being  liir^ 
or  punifhed  for  crimes  they  had  committed,  fled  to  thefe 
work-houfes,  and  were  concealed.     Betides,  the  owners  of 
thefe  manufactures  were  thought  to  feize  paflengers  and 
ft  rangers,  to  (hut  them  up  in  thefe  houfes,  and  oblige  them 
to    labour,  without  their  ever  being  afterwards  heard  of.  . 
Adrian,  therefore,  to  obviate  fuch  inconveniencies  and  dif-  Heabo- 
orders,  prohibited  all  work-houfes,  except  thofe  which  be-  Hfles  alt 
loi^ged  to  the  emperor,  or  to  the  public  K    In  this  reign  pwatg 
flouriflied  many  perfons  eminent  in  moft  branches  of  lite-  ™or*- 
rature,  of  whom  we  fliall  fpeak  in  our  notes  (S).  Ti       °UJ<Sm 


The 


*  Spart.  p.  ii.        l  Vide  Salmaf.  in  Spart.  p.  49. 


(R;  Spartian  mentions  fome 
of  the  laws  published  by  Adrian, 
namely,   that  the  children  of 
profcribed  perfons  Ihould  enjoy 
the  twelfth  part  of  their  fethers* 
eftates  :  that  if  any  one  found  a 
treafure  in  his  own  grounds,  it 
(hould  be  entirely  his ;   if  in 
thofe  of  another,  the  owner  of 
the   ground   Ihould    have    the 
moiety  of  it ;  if  in  any  public 
place,  it  ihould  be  equally  lhared 
with   the  treafury  1   that"  fuch 
ao  had  fquandered  away  their 
eftates,  Ihould  be  publicly  whipt 
in  the  amphitheatre,  and  baniihed 
the  city :  that  men  and  women 
fhould  ufe  jeparate  and  diftindfc 
baths  :  that  if  a  matter  be  found 
killed  in  his  houfe,  not  all  his 
flaves  fhould  be  put  to  death ; 
but  that  thofe  only  fhould  be 
put  to  the  torture,  who  were 
near  enough  to  have  prevented 
the  murder:  that  mailers  (hould 
no  longer  have  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  flaves ;  but 
that  fuch  flaves  as  deferved  to 


be  capitally  punifhed,  fhould  be 
tried  and  condemned  by  the 
magiftrates.  Porphyrias  in- 
forms us,  upon  the  authority  of 
Pallas,  who  wrote  before  his 
time,  that  Adrian  publifhed  an 
edi£  prohibiting  all  human  fa- 
crifices,  which  were  flill  offered 
in  feveral  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire (1). 

(S)  Adrian  himfelf  ought  to 
be  ranked  amongft  the  writers 
who  flourifhed  at  this  time ;  for 
he  publifhed  feveral  works,  both 
in  profe  and  verfe,  upon  various 
fubje&s;  and,  among  the  reft, 
a  Greek  poem,  intituled,  the 
Alexandriad,  of  which  we  find 
the  fevetoth  book  quoted  by  fome 
of  the  ancients  (2).  Spartian 
fpeaks  of  certain  books  com- 
vpofed  by  him,  and  publifhed 
under ,  the  title  of  Catacriani ; 
wherein  he  pretended  to  imi- 
tate Antimachus,  whom  he  pre- 
ferred to  Homer.  Adrian  was, 
according  to  Dio  Caflius  and 
Spartian,  fo  ambitious  of  fame, 


(1)  Spart.  cum  Not.  Salmaf.  p.   51.     Porphyr.  apud  Eufeb.  in 
Triennal.  Conftant.  cap.  16.  (2)  Vide  Voff.  Hift.  Graec.  lib.  ii. 

cap.  ix.    Dio,  lib.  lxix.  p.  788. . 
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The  emperor  Titus  Antoninus  derived  his  orgin,  on  the 
fathers  fide,  from  the  city  of  Nemaufus,  now  Nifmes,  in 

Lan- 


that  he  wrote  his  own  life  in  fe- 
deral books ;  but  caufed  them 
to  be  publimed  under  the  names 
of  fuch  of  his  freedmen  as  were 
perfons  of  learning  ( 3 ) .  Among 
thefe  was  Phlegon,  a  native  of 
Tralles  in  Afia,  who  wrote  a 
treatife  on  the  Long-lived,  and 
another  on  Wonderful  Things* 
Some  fragments  of  thefe  works 
are  ftill  extant  (4) ;  and  from  a 
paflage  in  the  former  it  appears, 
that  he  had  not  put  the  laft  hand 
to  that  piece  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  Antoninus's  reign,  the 
156th  of  the  Chriftian  sera. 

Favorinus,  well  known  by  the 
writings  of  Aulas  Gellius,  who 
was  his  difciple,  and  by  thofe  of 
Philoftratus,  was  a  native  of 
Aries  in  Provence,  and  from 
his  birth  an  eunuch,  by  pro- 
jfeflion  a  philofopher  and  fo- 
phift,  and  well  fkllled  both  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 
He  ftudied  under  Dio  CJuy- 
foftomus,  and,  feefides  Aulus 
Gellius,  had  for  his  pupil  the 
celebrated  Herodes  Atticus, 
whom  he  appointed  his  heir* 
He  wrote  a  great  many  works 
quoted  by  the  anciepts  (5) ;  but 
his  flyle  was  deflitute  of  the 
gravity  becomipg  a  philofo- 
pher (6) .  He  and  Plutarch  en- 
deavoured who  mould  write  mod 
books.  They  lived  in  great 
friendmip,  and  Plutarch  even 
inferibed  on$  of  his  works  to 
Favorinus  (7),    whp    died,    it 


feems,  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  (8). 
Of  all  the  philofophers  who 
flourifhed  in  thofe  times,  Epic- 
tetus  is  by  far  the  moft  renown- 
ed: Aulus  Gellius  calls  him 
the  greateft  man  the  fed  of  the 
Stoics  had  ever  produced  (9). 
He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia, 
was  for  fome  time  a  flave,  and 
belonged  to£paphroditus,whora 
Suidas  calls  one  of  Nero's  life- 
guard (1).  This  is,  without 
all  doubt,  Nero's  celebrated 
freed  man,  to  whom  Jofephus 
inferibed  mod  of  his  works, 
and  who  was  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  Domitian,  as  we  have 
related ,  in  that  prince's  reign. 
Celfus,  the  famous  champion 
of  idolatry,  writes  of  Epidetus, 
that  while  his  mailer  was  one 
day  fqueejring  his  leg  very  hard, 
in  order  to  torment  him,  Epic- 
tetus  faid  to  him  very  calmly, 
"  You'll  break  my  leg  5"  which 
happening  accordingly,  "  Did 
not  I  tell  you  (faid  he,  fail- 
ing)»  that  you  would  break  my 
leg  (2)  ?'?  Epi&etus  was,  as  is 
fuppofed,  fet  at  liberty,  but  re- 
mained always  very  poor  (3). 
Being  obliged,  by  Domitian's 
edicl,  bamfhing  all  philofo- 
phers, to  quit  Rome  in  94,  he 
retired  to  Nicopolis  in  Epirus ; 
whence  he  returned,  upon  that 
prince's  death  to  Rome*  He 
publiihed  feveral  works,  none 


(3)  Dio,  p.  793.  Spart.  p.  6t  (4)  Phot.  156,  Suid.  p.  1071.  Voff. 
Pilt.  Grace,  lib.  ii.  cap.  n.  (5)  Idem,  lib.  11.  cap.  10.  Suid.  p.  ioio. 
Philoftr.  Vit.  Soph.  493.  (6)  Lucian,  in  Vit.  DemonacVu,  p.  540. 
(7)  Jonf  lib.iii.  cap.  7      Gell.  lib.  ii.  cap.  36.  (8)  Jonf.  ibid. 

fo)  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  i.  cap.  %.  (1)  jSuid.  p.  996.  (a)  Orig.  in 

Cclf,  lib.  vii.         (3)  Aul. Gell.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1?.  &  lib,  xv.  cap.  u. 
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of  which,  except  his  Enchiri- 
dion, or  Manual,  has  reached 
us  (4).  But  Arrian,  his  dif- 
ciple,  publifhed  a  great  work, 
which  he  pretends  to  confift  en- 
tirely of  what  he  had  heard  him 
fay,  and  taken  down,  as  well 
as  he  could  remember,  in  Epic- 
tetus's  own  terms  (5). 

Arrian,  a  native  of  Nicode- 
cnta,  was  one  of  the  moft  learn- 
ed   men  of  his  age,    and,    on 
account  of  his  eloquence  and 
knowlege,  commonly  ftyled  the 
Second  Xenophon.      He  was 
preferred  at  Rome  to  the  high- 
eft  pods  of  honour,  and  even 
to  the  confuMhip  (6) ;  whence 
moft  writers  take  him  to  be  the 
Flavius  Arrianus,  who,  while  he 
was    governor  of  Cappadocia, 
repulfed  the  Alani,  as  we  have 
related  above.  He  lived  at  Rome 
under  Adrian,  Antoninus,  and 
M.  Aurelius  (7).     He  publish- 
ed   the  familiar  difcourfes  of 
Epi&etus  in  eight  books ;  but 
only  four  of  them  have  reached 
us  (8),  which  are  infcribed  to 
one  L.  Gellius.     He  publifhed 
twelve  books  more,  containing 
the  fpeeches  of  Epiclctus  (9), 
and  wrote  his  life.      Photius 
quotes  feveral  other  books  com? 
pofed   by   him,   to    wit,    the 
hiftory  of  Bithynia,  his  native 
country,  the  hiftory  of  the  A- 
lani,  and  that  of  the  Parthians, 
in  feventeen  books,  which  he 
brought  down  to  the  war  which 


Trajan  waged  with  them  (1), 
He  defcribcd  the  expeditions  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  feven 
books,  which  at*  Hill  extant ; 
and  is  thought  by  Photius  to 
have  excelled  all  who  wrote  on 
the  fame  fubjecl  (a).  He  pub- 
lifhed, in  ten'  books,  the  lives 
of  the  fuccefTors  of  Alexander ; 
and  gave,  in  one  book,  fays 
Photius,  an  account  of  India  ( 3) . 
This  account  of  India  is  now 
reckoned  the  eighth  book  of 
the  hiftory  of  Alexander  (4). 
We  have  ftill  his  Taftica, 
whereof  the  beginning  has  been 
long  fince  loft :  to  his  Tallica 
are  commonly  added  his  in- 
ftru&ions  concerning  the  march 
of  the  army  again  ft  the  Alani, 
and  the  order  to  be  obferved  in 
battle* 

Plutarch  was  a  native  of  Chse- 
ronea  in  Boetia,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
about  the  year  50  of  the 
Chriftian  sera.  He  ftudied  un- 
der Ammonius,  an  Egyptian 
philofopher,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero ;  and  in  that  of  Domitian 
taught  at  R6me.  Suidas  writes, 
that  Trajan  diftinguittied  him 
with  confular  honours  (5), 
meaning,  no  doubt,  the  con- 
fular ornaments;  and  ordered 
the  magiilrates  of  Illyricum  to 
confult  hkn,  in  all  affairs  of  im- 
portance. He  continued  at 
Rome  till  the  death  of  Trajan, 
when  he  returned  to  his  own 


(Jj.)  Suid.  p.  996.  (5)  Arrian.  Epicl.  p.  1.  ($)  Phot,  cap*  58. 
(7)  Voft  Hift.  Grace,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1 1.  (8)  Phot.  cap.  58.  (9)  Idem 
ibid.  (1)  Idem  ibid.  (2)  Idem  ibid.  (3)  Idem,  p.  ji. 

(4)  Voff.  Hift.  Grssc.  lib*  ii.  cap.  n.       (5)  Suid.  p.  546. 
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neighbourhood  of  Rome :  perhaps  they  fettled  there,  after 
having  removed  from  Nifmes.  The  Awelian  family,  which 


was 

reigp  of  Adrian^  a  hiftory, 
beginning  with  Ninus  and  end- 
ing with  Alexander  (2).  Dio- 
nyfius  of  Halicarnatfiis,  de- 
fcended  from  the  famous  hifto- 
ria'n  of  that  name,  was  a  fo- 
fchifl,  arid  is  commonly  ftyled 
IMonyfius  the  Atticift,  and  the 
Mufician,  becaufe  he  applied 
himfelf  chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of 
itiufic,  and  publiflied  feveral 
works  upon  that  iubje&:  one 
atftbng  the  reft  he  divided  into 
thirty -fix  books,  containing  an 
account  of  the  moft  famous 
poets,  and  players  upon  inftru- 
ftients  (3). 

Herennius  Philo,  born  in  the 
city  of  Byblos  in  Phoenicia, 
Wrote  one  book  on  Adrian's* 
reign,  tvvelve  on  the  choice  of 
books,  and  thirty  on  various  ci- 
ties, and  the  eminent  perfons 
fhey  had  produced :  the  latter 
Work  was  abridged  by  JEVnn 
Severus  Athenaeus  (4).  Philo 
(5)  tranflated  into  Greek  the 
hiftory  of  Phoenicia  written  by 
Sanchoniatho,  in  his  native  lan- 
guage, about  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war  (6).  The  preface, 
and  fome  paflagesofthis  trans- 
lation, have'  been  tranfmitted 
to  us  by  Eufebius  (7),  Philo 
himfelf  wrote  the  hiftory  of 
Phoenicia,  which  is  quoted  by 
Eufebius  (8),  and  'Stephamis 
of  Byzantium  (9).  Hermippus 
of  Berytus,  or  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood, was  one  of  Philo's 
difciples,  and  highly  eiteemed 

(6)  Ruaid.  cap-  t5.  (7)  Philoft  Soph.  14.  (8)  Suid.  p.  646, 1116, 
*447-  (9)  phot.  caP-  190.  (0  VoflT.  cap.  1 1.  (*)  Suid.  ibid. 
Phot.  cap.  6&.    •        (3)  Suid.  p.  743      Voff.  cap.  11.     Jonf.  Jib.  iii. 


country,  and  there  bore  the 
chief  employments  (6).  Plu- 
tarch publiihed  a  great  ma- 
toy  wo\ks,  which  are  well 
known,  being  t'rariflated  into  all 
the  modem  languages.  Marcus 
and  Caninius  Celer,  two  ce- 
lebrated fophifts,  fiouriftied  un- 
der Adrian,  and  publiftied  fome 
declamations  (7).  Polemon, 
another  famous  fophift,  in  great 
favour  with  Adrian,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Laodicea  upon  the  Ly- 
cus,  Which  fome  place  in  Ca- 
r/ia,  Others  in  Phrygia  ;  but 
fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his 
life  at  Smyrna,  whither  the 
youth  flocked  from  all  parts  to 
hear  him.  He  was  feveral 
times  fent  by  that  city  in  qua- 
lity of  ambaflador  to  the  empe- 
for  Adrian,  of  Whom  he  ob- 
tained great  fums  for  the  in- 
habitants. ' 

Under  Trajan  and  Adriahffou- 
rilhed ,  according  to  Su  idas  ( 8  ) , 
PtoJefnseusChenhus,  Zenobius, 
Cephaleo,  and  Dionyfius  of  Ha- 
ficarnaflus.  Ptolemaus  wrote 
feveral  books,  and  among  the 
feft,  one  intitled  the  Surprifing 
Hiftory  (9).  Zenobius  taught 
at  Rome  under  Adrian,  and 
franftated  the  hiftory  of  Sail  u ft 
ftito  Greek,  He  likewife  made 
a  collection  of  proverbs,  which 
is  ftill  extant  ( 1 ).  He  is  fome- 
fimes  called  Zenodotus.  Ce- 
phaleo, being  baniftied  his  own 
country,  retired  into  Sicily, 
Where  he    published,    in    the 


cap.  8.  (4)  Suid.  p.  1065, 

(5)  Oris-  in  Cell*,  lib.  i.  p.  13. 
(7}  Eufeb.  Praep.  lib.  i.  cap.  9, 
(9)  VoflT.  ibid,  lib.ii.  cap.  xo» 


Voff.  Hift.  Grace,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i«w 
(6)  Vofl:  Hift.GrJec.  Mb.  i.  cap.  1. 
i%)  idem  ibid,  lib,  iv»  Cap.  1*. 
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was  th*  prefen*  emperor's,  ia  thought  to  hare  been  very 
fcneient  \  but  was  not  diftinguifiicd  very  early  with  prefer- 
ments 
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by  Adrian,,  though  the  fon  of  a 
freedmatf.    He  wrote  five  books 
upon  dreams,  which  are  quoted 
by  Tertullian,  and  others  (i). 
raulus  of  Tyre,  contemporary 
with  Philo,  publiihed  a  treatife 
of  rhetoric.     He  obtained  of 
Adrian  the  title  of  metropolis 
for  the  cky  of  Tyre  (  z).    Le- 
aader  Nicanor,  of  Alexandria, 
the  ion  of  Hermias,  published 
feveral  grammatical  and  hiftori* 
cal  pieces  (3).     Diogenianus,  a 
native   of  Heraclea,  publifhed 
many  tfeatifes  on  grammar  and 
geography,    which    Hefychius 
made  ufc  of  in  compiling  his 
Lexicon  (4)  •     His  collection  of 
ancient  proverbs  is  ftiM  extant* 
Under  Adrian  flourished,    ac- 
cording to  Voffius  (5),    Jafon 
of  Argos,    who  comprifed  in 
four  books  thehtftory  of  G  reece, 
to   the    death    of   Alexander. 
iElian,  author  of  the  TacYica, 
lived  at  this  time ;  for  he  ad- 
drefted  his    work   to    Adrian. 
Another  writer  of  the  fame 
name  flourished  about  a  hundred 
years  after;  whence  it  is  no 
eafy  talk  to  determine,  which 
of  thefe  two  was  the  author  of 
the  Hiftory  of  Animals,  of  the 
Hiftoria    Varia,   and  of  other 
pieces  which  are,  by  the  an- 
cients, afcribed  to  an  jElian, 
but  long  fince  loft. 

Under  Adrian  flourifhed  the 
two  Latin  hiftorians  Suetonius 
and  Florus.  C.  Suetonins  Tran- 
quilluswas  the  fon  of  Suetonius 


Lenis,  or  Lsetus,  a  Roman 
knight,  who,  at  the  battle  of 
Bedriacum,  commanded  a  le- 
gion in  quality  of  tribune,  as 
we  have  related  in  its  proper 
place.  Pliny  the  younger  had 
a  great  friendfliip  for  him,  kept 
him  constantly  with  him,  and 
wrote  to  one  of  his  friends, 
that  the  more  he  knew  him, 
the  more  he  loved  him,  on  ac* 
count  of  his  probity,  ingenuity, 
prudence,  and  application  (6)* 
From  the  great  number  of  au- 
thors, who  have  quoted  his 
works,  it  appears,  that  they 
were  generally  read,  and  greatly 
efteemed,  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins.  Tertullian  quotes 
his  book  of  the  Roman  thews 
(7),  and  St.  Jerom  that  ofii* 
luftrious  men,  upon  the  plan 
of  which  he  wrote  his  own  (8) : 
perhaps  the  Jives  of  the  illuf- 
trious  grammarians,  orators, 
and  poets,  commonly  afcribed 
to  Suetonius,  were  part  of  that 
work.  Vopifcus,  fpeaking  of 
his  hifbry  «5f  the  twelve  Carfare, 
calls  him  an  impartial  and  cor* 
red  writer  ;  but  adds,  that  he 
cannot  compare  him  to  Salluft, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  orTrogus  (9). 
Florus  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Spain,  and  of 
the  lineage  of  the  Senecas; 
that  his  family-name  was  L. 
Annaeus  Seneca  ;  and  that,  be- 
ing adopted  by  one  Florus,  he 
tbok  the  name  of  I,.  Julius  Flo- 
rus.    Spartian,  in  the  life  of 


(1)  TertoTl.  de  Anim.  cap.  46.    VolT.  ibid.  Qrig.  in  Celf.  Said,  pi 
1043.  (*)  Suidp.  465.  (3)  Suid.p.*29.    Voff.  ibid, 

hb.  ii,  cap.  ia.  (4)  Suid.   p.  737*  (5)  v°fl"«  ibid.  ' 

{6)  Pirn.  lib.  x.  (7)  Tertull.  Spec.  cap.  5.  (8)  Hior, 

Vir.  Illuft.  Prscf.         (9)  Vopifc.  in  Firm. 
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ments  in  Rome  (T).  T.  Antoninus  was  born  at  Lavinium, 
on  the  nineteenth  of  September  of  the  year  86,  Domitian 
being  then  conful  the  twelfth  time,  with  Cornelius  Dola- 
bella.  He  is  ftyled  by  Julius  Capitol  in  us,  who  wrote  his 
life,  T.  Aurelius  Fulvius  Boionius  Antoninus'5  but  from 
feverai  ancient  infcriptions  it  appears,  that,  inftead  of  Ful- 
vius, we  ought  to  read  Fulvus  n.  As  from  his  infancy  he 
behaved  in  a  very  dutiful  and  obliging  manner  towards  all 
his  relations,  many  of  them  left  him  eftates,  by  which 
means  he  became  exceeding  rich.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
the  country  and  country  diverfions ;  but  neverthelefs  did 
not  decline  public  employments,  in  which  he  acquitted  him- 
felf  with  great  reputation,  and  univerfat  applaufe.  He  was 
conful  in  120,  afterwards  one  of  the  four  confulars  appoint- 
ed by  Adrian  to  govern  Italy,  and  then  fent  into  Afia  with 
proconfular  authority ;  where,  by  the  mildnefs  of  his  go- 
vernment, his  affability,  and  engaging  behaviour,  he  gained 
the  efteem  and  affe&ions  of  perfons  of  all  ranks.  Upon 
his  return  to  Rome,  Adrian  appointed  him  one  of  his  coun- 
cil, and  tranfa&ed  nothing  without  his  advice  °.  He  mar- 
ried Annia  Galeria,  the  filler  of  Marcus  Aurettus's  father, 
Hhijue.  and  had  by  her  two  fons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldeft  of 
the  daughters  was  married  to  Lamia  Syllanus,  but  died 
foon  after:  (he  was  probably  named  A  urelia  Fadilla  5  for  we 
find  one  of  that  denomination  called,,  in  an  ancient  infcrip- 
tion,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  T*  Antoninus p.  The 
other  called  Annia  Fauftina,  was  married  to  M.  Aurelius, 
her  coufin-german  *.  The  two  fons,  M.  Aurelius  Fulvu* 
Antoninus,  and  M.  Galerius  Aurelius  Antoninus,  muft 

»  Vide  Salmaf.  in  Not.  ad  Anton.  Vit.  p.  47.  •  Dio,  lib.  lxx. 

p.  800.    Jul.  Cap.  p.  17.  P  Vide  Mabill.  Analeft.  cap.  4.  p. 

500.  q  Jul.  Cap,  p.  18—23. 

Adrian,    quotes    fome    verfes  thor  often  difagrees.    Whether 

compofed  by  a  poet  named  Flo-  the  fummaries  prefixed  to  each 

rus,  whom  molt  writers  take  to  hook  of  Livy's  hiftory  were 

be  the  epitomizer  of  the  Roman  done    by    Florus,     is    uncer* 

hiftory;  for  that  epitome  was  tain(i). 
written  in,  the  reign  of  Trajan,         (T)   His  grandfather  Titus 

and  feems  to  be  the  produft  of  Aurelius  Fulvus,    or  Fulvius, 

a  poetical  genius.     It  is  greatly  was  the  firft  conful  of  the  Au- 

efteemed  by  the  learned,  who  relian  family.    His  father  Au- 

neverthelefs  find  fault  with  the  relius  Fulvus  was  likewile  ho- 

author  for  not  obferving  with  noured  with  that  dignity,  and 

due   punctuality  the  order  of  univerfally  efteemed  on  account 

time..    It  is  not  an  abridgment  of  his  extraordinary  accompli  (hi 

of  Livy ;  for  with^him  the  au-  ments  and  integrity. 

(1)  VofT.  Hid.  Lat.  lib.  i.  cap.  30. 

have 
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have  died  very  young;  for  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in 
hiftory. 

Antoninus  is  celebrated  by  all  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  bed  His  ch*. 
princes  that  ever  fwayed  a  fceptre.     His  behaviour  was  ex-  **8*r. 
tremely  engaging ;  he  was  always  ready  to  hear  with  patience 
the  meaneft  of  the  people ;  to  no  one  was  ever  admittance 
denied  to  his  palace  or  prefence,  efpecially  when  they  came 
to  complain  of  his  officers,  minifters,  or  procurators.     He 
was  an  enemy  to  all  pomp  and  oftentation.     His  table  was 
rich  without  extravagance,  and  frugal  without  meannefs. 
He  never  courted  the  favour  of  the  people,  but  feemed  ra- 
ther to  defpife  popular  applaufe,  which  had  been  the  idol 
of  mod  of  his  predeceflbrs.    He  never  flattered  others,  nor 
fuffered  any  one  to  flatter  his  own  perfon.    He  obferved  Hhnli- 
with  great  exa&nefs  the  Roman  laws  and  ceremonies.    He  gio/t,  earn* 
offered  in  perfon,  as  high  pontiff,  the  facrifices,  which  had  A.*?®}? 
been  performed  by  inferior  priefts  ;  and  never  failed  to  af-  fg**Jblt' 
fift,  unlefs  prevented  by  fome  indifpofition,  at  all  public 
a&s  of  religion,  {hewing  always  a  profound  refpeft  for  the 
Deity  r.     As  he  never  admitted  any  to  his  friendfliip,  with 
whom  he  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted,  he  was  a  moil 
conftant  friend,  liftened  to  no  calumnies,  nor  entertained 
any  fears  or  jealouGes,  as  Adrian  had  done,  who  in  the 
end  was  difgufted  with  all  his  old  friends,  and  difcharged 
them  with  ignominy.    He  was  naturally  of  a  mild  temper,  Hisclmem* 
ever  inclined  to  mercy,  which  he  (hewed  even  to  the  moil  cy**d 
vicious  and  wicked,  choofing  rather  to  deprive  them  of  the  *&*&• 
means  of  doing  mifchief,  than  to  punifh  them  according  to 
their  deferts.    During  his  long  reign  of  twenty-three  years, 
he  is  faid  never  to  have  done  any  thing  that  favoured  of 
cruelty,  ill-nature,  or  that  could  give  to  any  perfon  what- 
ever juft  motive  of  offence  •  (U). 

T.An- 

r  Jul.  Cap.  18—13.    Pauf*  lib-  v*"*  *  ^°>  Kb.  Ixx.  p.  800. 

(U)  When  he  arrived  in  Alia,  plaints  of  the  liberty  he  had 

with  the  character  of  proconful,  taken,  that  Antoninus,  to  ap- 

he  chofe  to  lodge  the  firft  night  peafe  him,  was  obliged  to  leave 

in  the  houfe  of  Polemon  the  the  houfe  at  that  time  of  night, 

celebrated  fophift,   which  was  and   feek  for  a  lodging  elfc- 

the  beft  and  largeft  in  Smyrna  :  where.    However,  when  An- 

but   the  proud  and  brutal  fo-  toninus  was,  raifed  to  the  em- 

phift,    who  was  then    in  the  pire,  Polemon  came  to  Rome 

country,  returning  home  about  to  pay  his  refpe&s  to  him.  The 

midnight,  and  finding  the  pro-  emperor  received  him  in  a  moft 

ponful  in  his  houfe,  lnftead  of  obliging  manner,  and  ordered 

thanking  him  for  the  honour  he  him  to  be  lodged  in  the  palace ; 

had  done  him,  made  fuch  com-  but  reminded  him,  at  the  fame 

time, 
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T.  Antoninus  was  adopted  by  Adrian,  as  we  have  related 
above,  upon  the  death  of  iElius  Verus  Caefar.  Some  an* 
thor*  write,  that  Adrian  was  ind«ced  to  prefer  him  to  fo 
many  other  great  men,  by  the  particular  refpe&,  and  ten- 
der regard,  which  Antoninus  ibe wed  to  hi6  father-in-law, 
whom,  as  he  was  very  old  and  decrepit,  he  ufed  constantly 
to  conduct  to  the  fenate,  attending  him  Hkc  a  flave  :  Adrian, 
feeing  him  oae  day  leading  and  Supporting  the  old  man, 
was  fo  pleafed  with  the  fight,  that  be  adopted  him  for  that 
very  reafon  '.  B*t  Adrian  could  not  by  this  alone  be  in- 
duced to  confer  fo  great  an  honour  upon  one  who  had 
given  fo  many  proofs  of  his  extraordinary  talents  and  abi- 
lity. He  chofe  him,  therefore,  becaufe  he  judged  him  to 
be  the  beft  qualified  for  the  fovereign  power tt-  He  was 
adopted  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February  of  the  year  139, 
and  at  the  fame  time  inverted  with  the  proconfular  and  tri- 
bunitial  power,  honoured  with  the  name  of  Casfar,  now 
peculiar  to  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  and  diftln- 
guifbed,  as  we  conjecture  from  fome  ancient  coins,  with 
the  title  of  emperor,  which  had  hitherto  been  given  to  the 

t  Jul.  Cap.  p.  179  18.  »  Die,  lib.  hrix.  p.  796,  797. 


time,  of  what  had  palled  at 
Smyrna,  by  ordering  his  do- 
nefiics  to  take  care,  that  no  one 
turned  him  out  of  his  apart- 
ment (2).  A  comedian  com- 
plaining to  the  emperor,  that 
Polemon  had  driven  him  oat  of 
the  theatre  at  mid-day,  Anto- 
ninus anfwered,  "  He  drove  me 
out  of  my  lodgings  at  mid- 
night, and  neverthelefs  I  made 
no  complaints. "  The  em- 
peror going  one  day  to  fee  the 
fine  houfe  of  Valerius  Omulus, 
and'  admiring,  amongft  other 
things,  certain  pillars  of  por- 
phyry, he  aifced  him,  where  he 
had  purchafed  them.  But  Omu- 
lus, inftead  of  being  pleafed  to 
fee  the  emperor  take  notice  of 
the  ornaments  of  his  houfe,  re- 
turned this  rude  anfwer,  "  In 
other  people's  houfes  you  muft 
learn  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  (3). 

(t)  Philof.  Soph.  p.  35. 


Having  fent  for  Apollonius  the 
celebrated  Stoic,  who  refided  at 
Chalcis  in  Syria,  to  inftruct  M. 
Aurelius  in  the  principles  of 
that  fe&,  the  philofopher  flew 
to  Rome,  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  difciples.  Upon 
their  arrival  Antoninus  invited 
Apollonius  to  court,  in  order 
to  deliver  his  difciple  to  him. 
The  haughty  pedant  anfwered 
with  great  infoience,  that  the 
matter  was  not  to  come  to  the 
difciple,  but  the  difciple  to  the 
matter ;  which  words  being  re- 
lated to  Antoninus,  "  Does  A- 
pollonius  then  (faid  he,  frml- 
ing),  think  it  a  more  troyble- 
fbme  journey  from  his  lodgings 
to  the  palace,  than  from  Chalcis 
to  Rome  ?  However,  he  order- 
ed M.  Aurelius  to  wait  upon 
him. 


(j)  Jul.  Cap.  p.iS-aj. 
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fovereign  alone  (X).  Adrian  adopted  Antoninus  upon  £on> 
dition  that  be  ihould  adopt  M.  Anniua  Verus  the  fon  of 
his  wife's  brother!  and  L.  Commodus  the  fon  of  L.  Verm 
Caefar  *  which  he  did  accordingly,  before  the  death  of  A- 
driaa,  probably  the  fame  day  on  which  he  himfelf  was 
adopted  w. 

Antoninus  returned  the  emperor  thanks  in  the  fenate  for  His  gene* 
the  honour  he  had  conferred  upon  him,  diftributed  large  ro/F/y. 
funis  among  the  foldiery  and  populace,  expending  his  own, 
and  not  the  public  money  ;  and  befides  performed  tbe  pro* 
mifes  which  had  been  made  to  them  by  Adrian.     All  the 
cities  of  the  empire  ufed,  on  fuch  occafions,  to  prefent  the 
adopted  prince  with  fums  of  money  inftead  of  crowns, 
which  were  thence  called  aurum  corona  rium.    Thefe  fums 
Antoninus  remitted  entirely  to  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  a 
moiety  to  all  the  reft.    He  even  contributed,  out  of  bis  pri- 
vate fortune,  a  great  deal  towards  the  works  which  Adrian 
was  carrying  on,  and  obeyed  that  prince,  while  he  lived, 
with  as  much  refpeft  and  fubmifiion  as  did  tbe  meaneft 
of  his  fubje£b,  except  when  he  attempted  to  murder  him- 
felf, or  others.     Adrian  dying  at  Baiae,  on  the  tenth  of  Mecaufki 
July,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  Antoninus  prevailed  ^drian^A 
upon  the  fenate  to  confer  fuch  honours  upfcn  him  as  had  J^f^r 
been  decreed  to  the  beft  of  emperors ;  and  continued  all  pfa 
thofe  in  their  employments,  who  had  been  preferred  by 
him.     It  was,  according  to  fome  writers,  on  account  of  this 
tender  and  filial  refpeft  for  the  memory  of  his  father,  that 
the  fenate  decreed  him  the  glorious  furname  of  Pius  ; 
others  think,  that  they  diftinguifhed  him  with  that  title  in  . 
reward  of  tbe  great  tendernefs  he  teftified  for  his  father-in- 
law  in  his  old  age,  or  of  Adrian  in  his  ficknefs,  or  becaufe 
be- preserved  many  whom  Adrian  had  commanded  to  be 
murdered  ;  or,  finally,  on  account  of  the  natural  fweetnef* 

*  Spart.  in  Adr.  p.  it. 

(X)  We  are  told,  that  his  in  Afia,  the  priefts  of  the  city 
fiicceinon  to  the  empire  was  pre-  of  Tralles  in  Lydia  received 
(aged  long  before  by  many  o-  him  not  with  the  ufuai  faluta- 
mens.  While  he  governed  part  tion,  "  Ave,  proconful !  Hail, 
of  Italy  in  quality  of  proconful,  proconful !"  but  ftyled  him  em- 
one  from  among  the  crowd  cried  peror.  ^  At  Cyzidis,  a  crown 
out  to  him,. while  he  was  admt-  belonging  to  the  ftatue  of  one 
taring  juitice,  "  May  the  gods  of  the  gods  was  found  upon 
profper  your  undertakings,  that  of  Antoninus  (4),  &c. 
Auguftus."    Upon  his  arrival 

(4)  Jul.  Capit.  p.  8. 
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of  his  temper,  and  the  extraordinary  refpe£k  he  (hewed  fof 
religion  and  religiousperfons  x.  It  is  certtin,however,  that  he 
bears  the  epithet  of  Kus  in  feveral  medals  of  this  year,  and 
is  chiefly  known  by  it  in  hiftory  y.    Paufanias  thinks  he  de- 
fended not  only  this  title,  but  that  likewife  which  was  be* 
(lowed  on  Cyrus,  namely,  the  Father  of  Mankind,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  paternal  care  he  feemed  to  take  of  all 
men.    Commodus,  and  the  emperors  who  fucceeded  him, 
aflumed  the  fame  title ;  which  ferved  only  to  render  their 
wickednefs  the  more  confpicuous.    This  year  Antoninus 
H**9*rs      was  likewife  honoured  with  the  title  of  Auguftus,  and  of 
entirred    Hjgh  pontiiF,  and  his  wife  Fauftina  with  that  of  Augufta. 
JyM*  m    **c  reefed  many  other  honours  which  the  fenate  offered 
ftuatt.        him,  and,  among  the  reft,  the  title  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country 5  which,  however,  he  accepted  in  the  courfe  of  the 
following  year  *. 

.  We  know  but  very  little  of  the  aftions  of  this  great 
prince,  and  are  almoft  as  ignorant  of  the  order  -of  time, 
with  refpeft  to  what  has  reached  us.  Julius  Capitolinus, 
who  wrote  his  life,  and  inferibed  it  to  the  emperor  Diode- 
Can,  is  but  a  very  indifferent  hiftorian,  and  greatly  per- 
plexed in  his  narration.  What  Dio  Caffius  wrote  of  An- 
toninus has  been  loft  eight  hundred  years  fince,  and  con- 
fequently  before  XiphUin  undertook  the  abridging  that  au- 
thor ;  fo  that  we  can.  only  give  our  readers  a  general  idea 
of  this  excellent  prince's  government  and  condu&.  He 
lived,  according  to  Julius  Capitolinus,  after  his  acqefEon  to 
the  empire,  in  the  fame  manner  a3  he  had  done  when  he 
was  a  private  perfofi ;  no  alteration  appeared  in  his  beha- 
viour towards  his  friends,  nor  had  any  of  his  enemies  ever 
the  leaft  reafon  to  be  grieved  for  his  preferment.  He  would 
fuffer  none  but  flaves  to  wait  upon  him,  (hewing  on  all  oc- 
cafions  the  greateft  refpeft  for  the  equeftrian  and  fenatorial 
orders.  He  never  tranfa&ed  any  bufinefs  of  confequence 
without  the  advice  of  the  fenate,  fliewing  them,  when  em- 
peror, that  regard  which  he  defired  to  fee  paid  to  them  by 
other  emperors  while  he  was  a  fenator.  He  frequently 
gave  an  account,  even  to  the  people,  of  all  his  a&ions  and 
negociations.  When  he  demanded  the  confulfhip,  or  other 
employments,  either  for  himfelf  of  his  children,  he  appear- 
ed like  a  private  perfon  among  the  other  candidates.  M, 
Aurelius  owns,  that  Antoninus  convinced  him  by  his  ex- 
ample, that  a  ponce  might  lead  a  private  life  even  in  a 
court.     . 

*  Jul.  Cap.  p.  17.    Paufan.  lib.  viii.  p.  $75.    Dio,  lib.  Ixx,  p.  tw- 
it Spanb.  lib.  viii.  p.  7x4.  •  Gottz,  p.  7K 

He 
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He  reduced  moft  of  the  impofts  and  tributes,  add  ftri£Uy  ##  ^w 
enjoined  his  receivers  and  coftedors  to  exa£t  them  without  tfu  tri* 
any  feverity  or  oppreflion,  faying,  that  he  chofe  rather  to  tmtu. 
be  poor  than  have  his  coffers  filled  at  the  expence  of  an 
opprefied  people.     He  was  no  fooner  raifed  to  the  empire, 
than  he  difpofed  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  private  eftate  in 
favour  of  the  indigent  citizens  *t  and  the  emprefs  Fauftina 
repining  at  his  generofity,  he  told  her,  that  a  prince  ought 
to  have  no  private  intereft,  no  private  property,  and  no- 
thing in  view  but  the  public  Welfare.     He  appointed  for  Prtf*r$ 
governors  of  provinces  fuch  only  as  were  perfons  of  known  *nb  m?* 
integrity,  and  is  faid  never  to  have  preferred  an  undeferving  $fmentm 
man  to  any  employment  whatsoever.     Hence  fome  conti- 
nued in  their  pofts  during  the  whole  time  of  his  reign ;  for 
he  would  not  remove  thofe  who  difcharged  their  offices  to 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  people.     Gavius  Maximus  was  for 
the  fpace  of  twenty  years  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards ; 
and  others  held  their  employments  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  reign.     His  paternal  eftate,  which  was  very  great,    . 
he  laid  out  in  bounties  and  largefles ;  but  was  very  fparihg 
of  the  public  money :  whence  at  his  death  his  own  coffers 
were  found  empty,  but  the  treafury  full.      He  deprived 
fcveral  ufelefs  perfons  of  the  penfions  fettled  upon  them  by 
Adrian,  faying,  he  could  not  bear  to  fee  the  ftate  fmpo- 
verifhed  by  thofe.wbo  were  not  Serviceable  to  it,  but  lived 
in  idlenefs  upon  the  labours  of  others.     Though  he  was 
fparing  of  the  public  money,  yet  no  one  ever  charged  him 
with  avarice  5  for  he  gave  daily  inftances  of  an  unbounded 
generofity.  '  • 

He  would  accept  of  no  legacies  from  fuch  as  had  chil-  Inflanctt 
dren,  and  ordered  the  eftates  of  criminals  condemned  for  of  **s 
extortion,  to  be  reftored  to  their  heirs,  after  the  perfons,  *fw//« 
whom  they  had  pillaged,  had  been  fully  fatisfied.  Under 
no  prince  fewer  eftates  were  confiscated,  than  under  him. 
He  extirpated  the  whole  tribe  of  informers,  and  was  ready, 
upon  the  leaft  misfortune  that  happened  to  any  city  or  pro- 
vince, to  leflen  their  tribute  or  taxes  a.  Many  obtained  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens  for  themfelves,  and  not  for 
their  children,  who,  in  that  cafe,  remained  Greeks,  accord- 
ing to  the  expreffion  of  an  ancient  hiftorian,  and  conse- 
quently were  incapable  of  enjoying  their  fathers'  eftates, 
which  fell  to  the  treafury,  if  the  deceafed  had  no  Roman 
citizen  amongft  his  relations.  This  regulation,  favour- 
able indeed  to  the  avarice  of  princes,  but  repugnant  to  hu- 
manity, Antoninus  utterly  aboliihed  b.  He  beftowed  great 
privileges  and  falaries,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire* 

*  Jul.  Caj^p.  ao— 50.  b  Paufan.  iij>.  viii.  p*  273* 
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Favours      upon  fuch  mcii  of  learning  as  undertook  the  education  of 
men  of        youth  ;  maintained  incredible  numbers  of  children,  whofe 
leaning,      parents  were  indigent ;  fupplied  the  fenators  and  magiftratea 
with  money,  to  defray  the  expences  of  their  neceflarv  jour- 
neys ;  and  fpent  confiderable  fums  in  (hews  and  fpeclacles, 
complying  in  that  particular  with  the  inclinations  of  the 
people,  though  he  himfelf  diiliked  fuch  diverfions. 
his  public        Though  he  was  not  addicted  to  building,  yet  he  raifed 
works*        a  great  number  of  (lately  edifices  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood.     He  caufed  a  port  to  be  made  at  Caieta, 
now  Gaeta,  repaired  that  of  Terracina,  finifhed  Adrian's 
magnificent  maufoleum,  built  a  (lately  palace  at  Lorium,  in 
Hetruria,  about  ten  miles  from  Rome,  in  which  place  he 
had  been  educated ;  and  contributed  large  fums  towards  re- 
pairing feveral  ancient  buildings  in  Greece,  Ionia,  Syria, 
and  Africa.     On  the  village  of  Pallantium,  in  Arcadia,  he 
bellowed  the'privileges  of  a  city,  and  exempted  it  from  all 
manner  of  tribute,  becaufe  Evander  was  fuppofed  to  have 
built,  and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  village,  a 
Promifes  to  city  in  the  place  where  Rome  ftood  c.     He  promifed,  in  the 
put  no  ft-     beginning  of  his  reign,  to  fpill  the  blood  of  no  fenator; 
'death  *°and  w'1*c'1  promife  he  obferved  fo  religioufly,  that  one  being 
keeps  \u      convifted  of  parricide,  he  contented  himfelf  with  banifh- 
promije.      ing  him,  even  after  he  had  owned  his  crime.     Attilius  Ta- 
tianus  and  Prifcianus  being  accufed  of  confpiring  againft 
the  life  of  the  emperor,  the  latter  deftroyed  himfelf,  and 
the  former  was  only  baniflied  :  of  his  fon,  Antoninus  took 
particular  care,  and  brought  him  up  as  if  he  had  been  his 
own  child.     He  would  fuffer  no  enquiry  to  be  made  after 
their  accomplices,  anfwering  the  fenate,  when  they  preffed 
him  to  it,  "  I  do  not  care  the  world  (hould  know  by  how 
many  perfons  I  am  hated."     He  never  engaged  in  any  war 
which  he  could  avoid,  and  was  often  heard  to  fay,  that  he 
v  '    had  rather  fave  one  citizen  than  deilroy  a  thoufand  ene- 
mies. 
Isefleemid        By  this  conduft  he  gained  the  affections,  not  only  of  his 
even  by  the  own  p^p}^  wh0  revered  him  as  their  father  and  proteSor, 
Rome?       but  Hkewife  of  the  declared  enemies  of  Rome,  who  enter- 
tained fuch  an  opinion  of  his  equity,  juftice,  and  modera- 
tion, that,  in  their  difputes,  they  chofe  him  for  their  judge 
and  Arbitrator ;  and  indeed  no  Roman  emperor  was  ever  more 
efteemed  and,  revered  by  all  foreign  nations,  than  Antoni- 
nus.    The  king  of  the  rarthians,  having  raifed  a  formidable 
army,  and  invaded   Armenia,  retired,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  all,  and  difbanded  his  troops,  upon  the  receipt 
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of  a*  letter  from  Antoninus.  The  kings  of  Hyrcanist,  Bac- 
tria,  and  India,  fent  ambaftadors  to  him,  courting  his  friend- 
fliip  and  alliance.  Pharafmanes,  king  of  Iberia,  came  in 
perfon  to  wait  upon  him  at  Rome,  and  {hewed  much  greater 
refpefr.  and  veneration  for  him  than  he  had  formerly  done 
for  Adrian.  The  Lazi,  the  Armenians,  the  Quadi,  and  fe- 
veral  other  nations,  readily  received  fuch  princes  as'he  was 
pleafed  to  appoint  over  them,  though  they  were  not  then 
fubjeft  to  the  empire  d.  Antoninus  is  by  fome  hiftorians 
-compared,  by  others  even  preferred,  to  Numa/on  account 
of  the  tranquility  which  Rome  enjoyed  during  the  created 
part  of  his  reign,  and  his  extraordinary  care  of  all  things 
belonging  to  the  wbrlhip  of  the  gods,  and  to  religion. 

Adrian  died,  as  we  have  related  before,  on  the  tenth  of 
July,   139,  Camerinus  and  Niger  being  confuls.    Thefe 
were  fucceeded  by  the  emperor  Antoninus,  the  fecond  time 
conful,  and  Caius  Bruttius  Pnefens.    This  year  Antoninus  Man-it* 
gave  his  daughter  Annia  Fauftina  in  marriage  to  M.  Au-  hhdaugh* 
relius,  whom  he  created  Csefar,  and,  at  the  requeft  of  the  itrfa*/fim 
fenate,  though  this  year  only  quaeftor,  named  for  the  con-  2wfi£ 
filiate  the  year  en  filing ;  which  he  discharged  as  his  col- 
league.   The  fucceeding  confuls  were  M.  reduaeus  Syloga 
and  T.  Hoenius  Sever  us  %  during  whofe  adminiftration  one 
Celfus  rebelled  ;  but  all  we  know  of  his  revolt  is,  that  on 
this  occafion  the  emprefs  Fauftina  was  greatly  difpleafed 
with  the  kindnefs  which  the  clement  emperor  (hewed  to 
his  enemies f.    Soon  after,  Fauftina  died,  and  was,  not-  Tkttm- 
withftanding  the  diffolute  life  flie  had  led,  at  the  requeft  of  pref*?*** 
Antoninus,  honoured  with  divine  worfhip,  priefts,  tern-  ftin* ***** 
pies,  ftatues  of  gold  and  filver.     Games  were  inftituted  to  ™an£d 
her  honourKand  her  ftatue  was,  by  Antoninus's  order,  car-  among  tin 
ried  amongft  thofe  of  the  other  gods  at  the  Circenfian  godt. 
fports.    The  emperor  was  not  unacquainted  with  her  irre- 
gular conduct  •,  but  had  done  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
keep  her  diforders  concealed  from  the  public  *. 

In  the  following  year,  Lucius  Cufpius  Rufinus  and  Lu- 
cius Statius  Quadratus  being  confuls,  Antoninus  inftituted 
folemn  fports  at  Puteoli,  in  honour  of  Adrian,  which  were 
ftyled  Pia  and  Pialia,  and  were  to  be  celebrated  the  fecond 
year  of  each  Olympiad.    The  next  confuls  were  C.  Belli-  Aniens  Hi* 
cius  Torquatus  and  Tiberius  Claudius   Atticus   Herodes.  rode* j* 
In  the  following  confuHhip  of  Lollianus  Avitu?  and  Clau-  ™/^£/. 
dius  Maximus,  the  Brigantines  in  Britain  revolted  9  hut  j^p, 

*  Bing.  p.  194,    Spart.  lib.  ix.  p.  S31,  2}2.  e  Cufpin.  p.  353- 

Ontojfh.  10  Fail,  p. #15.         *  Coff.  Vit.  p*r  Vulcat.  p.  43.  t  Jul, 

Cap.  p.  1$. 
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were  foon  reduced  by  Lollius  Urbicus,  governor  of  that 
province,  who  deprived  them  of  great  part  of  their  coun- 
try, fubdued  the  more  northern  nations,  and  built  a  wall 
between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  b.     For  the  victories 

f rained  by  Lollius,  Antoninus  was  honoured,  as  appears 
rom  fome  ancient  medals,  with  the  title  of  Britannicus  '• 
Next  year  Antoninus  entered  upon  his  fourth  confuHhip, 
having  for  his  colleague  M.  Aurelius  Caefar,  the  fecond  time 
conful,  and  gave  the  manly  robe  to  Lucius  Verus  his 
adopted  fon,  who  had  completed  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
age  on  the  fifteenth  of  December  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  fame  year  Antoninus  confecrated  the  temple  which  he 
had  built  to  the  honour  of  Adrian,  and  on  that  occaGon 
diilributed  considerable  fums  among  the  populace k.  In 
the  next  confuUhip  of  Sex.  Erucius  Clarus  and  Cn.  Clau- 
dius Severus,  fome  difturbances  were  jaifed  in  Germany 
and  Dacia ;  but  were  foon  appeafed  by  the  governors  of 
thbfe  provinces.  The  Alani  likewife,  attempting  to  invade 
the  Roman  dominions,  were  driven  back  into  their  own 
country  with  considerable  lofs  *. 

During  the  adminiftration  of  the  following  confuls  Lar- 
gus  and  Meflalinus,  the  emperor  inverted  M.  Aurelius  with 
the  tribunitial  and  proconfular  power.  ByFauftina,  the 
daughter  of  Antoninus,  he  had  already  a  daughter  named 
Lucilla,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  L.  Verus.  The 
emperor  on  all  occafions  (hewed  a  particular  efteem  for  M. 
Aurelius,  confulted  him  in  every  affair  of  confequence, 
often  followed  his  advice,  and  fuiFered  him  to  govern  as  if 
he  had  been  his  partner  in  the  fovereign  power,  defpifing 
the  malicious  infinuations  of  thofe  who  attempted  to 
eftrange  his  mind  from  the  young  prince,  as  if  he  wiflied 
for  his  death.  As  the  condu£t  of  L.  Verus  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  M.  Aurelius,  the  emperor  treated  him 
in  a  quite  different  manner.  He  did  not  bellow  upon  him 
the  title  of  Caefar,  or  any  other  peculiar  to  the  apparent 
heir  of  the  empire ;  nor  did  the  emperor,  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  reign,  invert  him  with  any  power  whatever ;  a 
plain  indication,  that  he  difliked  him,  not  without  reafon, 
as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter. 

In  the  confulate  of  Torquatus  and  Julianus,  the  Moors 
took  up  arms,  upon  what  provocation  we  know  not ;  but 
were  foon  defeated,  driven  out  of  their  own  country,  and 
obliged  to  fhelter  themfelves  in  the  moll  diflant  parts  of 
Libya  beyond  Mount  Atlas1".     The  three  following  yeaTs 

b  Vide  A 1  ford.  Annal.  Britan.  ad  an.  14.*.  *  Vide  Caufab.  in 

6part.  p.  50.        k  Jul,  Cap.  p.  36.       1  Ibid,  pa  iy—%4*        ■  Paufan* 

lib.  viii.  p.  A73. 
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Were  quite  barren  of  events.  In  the  fir  ft,  Servius  Scipio 
Orfitus  and  Q^Nonius  Prifcus  were  confuls ;  in  the  fecorid, 
Glabrio  Gallicanus  and  Vetus ;  and,  in  the  third,  Quin- 
tilius  Condianus  and  Quintilius  Maxim  us  :  the  two  latter  73,  (*wo 
were  brothers,  and  are  greatly  extolled  by  the  ancients,  on  brother* 
account  of  thfcir  learning,  their  experience  both  in  civil  *nd  ^ntiliu 
military  affairs,  their  wealth,  and,  above  all,  for  their  mu- 
tual unity  and  concord  \  for  they  a&ed  on  all  occafions,  fays 
Dio  Caffius,  as  if  they  had  not  been  two,  but  one  perfon  % 
whence  they  are  known  in  hiftory  by  the  name  of  the  Quin- 
tiiii n.  They  governed  the  provinces  Conjointly,  the  one 
being  lieutenant  to  the  other;  were  confuls  together 5 
wrote  tb  the  emperor,  received  anfwers,  judged  caufes, 
publiflied  books,  in  common  ;  and  Were  in  the  end  unjuftly 
condemned  and  executed  together,  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Commodus,  as  we  (hall  relate  in  the  hiftory  of  that  prince's 
reign.  They  were  natives  of  Troas,  and  highly  efteemed  by 
M.  Aurelius,  under  whom  they  governed  Greece  in  173, 
and  Pannonia  in  178.  They  publiflied  a  treatife  on  agri* 
culture,  of  which  fome  fragments  have  reached  our  times0. 

In  the  following  year,  the  fifteenth  of  Antoninus's  reign, 
Sextus  Junius  Glabrio  and  C  Omullus  Verianus  being  con- 
fuls, Juftin  the  Martyr  publiflied  his  firft  Apology,  and 
prefented  it  to  the  emperor,  to  his  adopted  fons,  and  to  the 
fenate.     As  Antoninus  was  a  prince  of  a  merciful  difpofi* 
tion,  he  was  fo  far  moved  by  it,  and  by  the  informations 
which  he  had  received  from  other  parts  of  the  empire,  that 
he  addreffed  a  letter  to  the  whole  province  of  Afia  in  fa-  Anminut 
vour  of  the  diftrefled  Chriftians,  which  he  concluded  with  favourable 
thefe  words:  "  If  any  one  for  the  future  (hall  moleft  the  totkf , 
Chriftians,  and  accufe  them  merely  on  account  of  their  re*  Ckrifl''*n** 
Jigion,  let  the  perfon  who  is  arraigned  be  difcharged,  though 
he  is  found  to  be  a  Chriftian,  and  the  accufer  be  punifhed 
according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law  p."     At  th£  fame  time 
the  emperor  wrote  in  behalf  of  the  Chriftians  to  the  Athe- 
nians, Theflalonians,  Larifleans  in  Theffaly,  and  to  all  the 
Greeks.    Thefe  letters  put  a  flop  to  the  persecution,  which, 
however,  broke  out,  and  raged  with  great  violence,  under 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

Next  year,  when  C.  Bruttius  Prafens  and  A.  Junius  Ru*  ¥r.  of  Fl. 
iinus  were  confuls,  the  Tiber,  overflowing  its  banks,  laid    .  ^d** 
the  lower  parts  of  Rome  under  water.  .The  inundation  was  y[  c#*  **** 
followed  by.  a. fire,  which  confumed  part  of  the  city,  and  ..."    *       \ 
x  Several 

»  Dio,  lib.  Ixxi.,  p.  £14.    Cafaub  in  Spart.  p.  94-    Phtloft.  Soph,  calamities. 
17.  •  Vide  Cafaub.  in  Spart.  p.  94.  P  Eufeb.  lib.  iv« 

cap.  *6.    Juft.  Apol.  p.  ioo«    Chron.  Alex.  p.  608,  6io< 
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a  famine,  which  fwept  off  great  numbers  of  the  citizens* 
notwithftanding  the  care  which  the  emperor  took  to  have 
corn  conveyed  to  the  city  from  the  mod  diftant  provinces. 
The  fame  year  the  cities  of  Narbonne  in  Gaul,  and  An* 
-  tioch  in  Syria,  and  the  great  fquare  at  Carthage,  were  in 
great  part  confumed  by  fire ;  but  foon  reftored  by  Antoni- 
nus to  their  former  fplendor  *.  This  year  L.  Verus  dit 
charged  the  office  of  quaeftor,  and  exhibited  on  that  occa- 
sion public  {hews,  at  which  he  prefided,  fitting  between 
Antoninus  and  M.  Aurelius.  The  following  year  he  was 
raifed  to  the  confulfliip,  and  had  for  his  colleague  T.  Sex* 
tius,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  others,  Sex  till  us  Lateranus.  C.  - 
Julius  Severus  and  M.  Rufinus  Sabinianus,  difcharged  that 
office  next,  and  were  fucceeded  by  M.  Ceionius  Silvanus 
and  C.  Serius  Augurinus,  during  whofe  confuUhip  the  ci- 
ties of  Cos  and  Rhodes,  with  feveral  others  in  Lycia  and 
Caria,  were  overturned  by  a  violent  earthquake  ;  Dut  foon 
reftored  to  their  former  luftre,  Antoninus  contributing 
very  confiderable  fums,  to  repair  the  lofles  which  the  in- 
habitants had  fuftained'.  The  four  following  years  are 
quite  barren  of  events:  the  confute  were  Barbarus  and 
Regulus;  Tertullus  and  Sacerdos;  Plautius  Quintillus  and 
M.  Statius  Prifcus  ;  Appius  Annius  Bradua  and  T.  Vibius 
Bradus.  The  two  latter  were  fuceeeded  by  M.  Aurelius 
Caefar  the  third  time,  and  L.  Verus  the  fecond  time  eonful. 
Yr.  of  Fl.  £)uring  their  adminiftration,  the  emperor  was  feized 
A*D.  i6t.  wi*  a  violent  fever  at  Lorium,  one  of  his  country-feats; 
U.  C.  911.  which  in  a  few  days  terminated  his  life  on  the  feventh  of 
*  ■  ■-  March,  after  he  had  lived  feventy-three  years,  five  months, 

Is  take*  .    an<i  fixteen  or  feventeen   days,  and  reigned  twenty-two 
W*  and       years,  feven  months,  ancT  twenty-fix  days*    When  he  found 
**'  death  approaching,  he  fent  for  the  captains  of  the  praetorian 

guards,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  court,  and  in  their 
prefence  confirmed  his  adoption  of  M.  Aurelius,  and  re- 
commended the  empire  to  his  care  and  attention,  without 
taking  the  leaft  notice  of  Lucius  Verus.    He  then  ordered 
the  golden  image  of  Fortune,  which  always  flood  in  the 
emperor's  bedchamber,  to  be  removed  to  the  room  of  M» 
Aurelius.   When  the  tribune  came  for  the  parole,  the  word 
he  delivered  was  Equanimity.     He  left  his  paternal  eftate 
to  his  daughter,  and  legacies'  to  all  his  friends  and  domef- 
JRr  it  »*ri-.   tics.    Though  he  died  in  an  advanced  age,  he  was  no  left 
nterfaUj       lamented  by  all  the  fubje£ts  of  the  empire  than  if  he  bad 
laimntuL     been  fnatched  from  them  in  the  bloom  of  youth.     His  fu- 
neral was  performed  with  the  utmoft  pomp  and  magmfi- 

1  Jul.  Cap.  p.  10.    Vidt.  Epit.  *  Jul.  Op.  p.  si,  s*. 
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cence,  and  his  body  depofitcd  in  the  pompous  maufoleom 
of  his  predeceffor  Adrian  ;  on  which  occailon  two  funeral 
orations  were  pronounced,  one  by  M.  Aurelius,  and  an- 
other by  L.  Verus.  He  was  by  the  fenate  ranked  among 
the  gods ;  a  temple  was  built  to  his  honour  •,  prieft6,  facri- 
fices,  and  annual  fports  were  inftituted  (Y). 

M.  An* 


3°9 


(Y)  The  writers  that  flou- 
rifhed  in  his  reign  were  Juftin, 
Julius  Paulus,  Appian,  Calli- 
nicus  Sutorius,  Calvifius  Tau- 
rus, Apollonius,  Ptolemy  the 
aftrologer,  Fronto,   Telephus, 
and   Claudius  Maxim  us.    Juf- 
tin  is  thought  to  have  infcnbed 
his  abridgment  of  Trogus  Pom- 
peius  to  the  emperor  Antoni- 
nus Pius*      Trogus  Pompeius 
is  ranked  among  the  beft  hifto- 
rians  of  Augustus's  reign*  and 
put   upon  a  level  with  Livy, 
Salluft.  and  Tacitus  (1).    Ju- 
lius  Paulus   publiflied  ^  feveral 
poetical  pieces,   and  is  com- 
mended by  Aulus  Gellius,  on 
account  of  his  great  erudition 
and  probity.    He  lived  in  Gel- 
lius'a  time;    but   died    before 
that     grammarian     began     to 
write :   whence  he  is  thought 
to  have  flourifhed  under  Adnan 
and   Antoninus  (2).     Appian, 
who  wrote  the  Roman  hiftory 
in  Greek,  was  a  native  of  Alex* 
andria,  pleaded  fome  time  at 
Rome,  and  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed by  the  emperors  to  take 
care  of  their  private  eftates  and 
re?enues  (3).     He  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and 
Antoninus,  and  was  writing  in 
the  year  900  of  Rome,    the 
tenth  of  Adrian's    reign  (4). 


His  Roman  hiftory  is,  properly 
fpeaking,  a  (eparate  and  dif- 
tincl  hiftory  of  all  the  nations 
fubjeel  to  Home,  from  the  ear* 
lieft  tiroes  to  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus,  though  he  lbmetimes 
carries  it  down  to  the  time  of 
Adrian  (5).  His  hiftory  of  the 
wars  of  Africa,  Syria,  Parthia, 
Pont  us,  Iberia,  Spain,  Illyri- 
cum,  and  of  Hannibal  and 
Mithridates,  with  five  books  of 
the  civil  wars,  of  which  he 
wrote  feven,  have  reached  us  j 
and,  befides,  fome  fragments 
of  feveral  other  hiftories  copied 
by  M«  Valbis  from  the  collec- 
tions of  Conftantine  Porphyrc- 
genit us.  He  1  ikewife  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  the  wars  6f  Judca, 
and  or  that  which  Trajan  waged 
with  the  Dacians  (6).  Photius 
admires  the  elegance  of  his  ftyle ; 
but  chiefly  commends  him  as  an 
impartial  writer,  and  one  who* 
in  his  accounts,  aimed  moftly  at 
truth  (7).  Callifiicus  Sutorius 
was  a  native  of  Petra  in  Arabia  ; 
but  fpent  moft  part  of  his  life  at 
Athens.  He  wrote  the  hiftory 
of  Alexandria  in  ten  books* 
quoted  by  St.  Jerom  (8),  and 
publifhed  feveral  other  pieces 
on  various  fubje&s  (9),  Calvi- 
fius Taurus  is  often  mentioned 
by  Aulus  Gellius,  who  went  to 


(1)  Voff.  Hill.  Lat.  cap.  19,  &  23.        (a)  Aul.  Gel.  lib.  i.eap.  si. 
lib.  ▼•  cap.  4*  lih.  xvi.  cap.  10.  lib.  xix.  cap.  7.    Voff.  Poet.  Lat 

#_\    a : :-  5. o..:j    — 


p.  5*.  (3)  Appian.  in  Syr.    Suid.p.  353 

(5)  Idem.  p.  4-    Evagr.    lib.  vi.  cap.  94. 
p.  10.    Phot.  cap.  57.  (7)  Phot.  ibid. 

(9)  Suid.  p.  1360. 
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(4)  Appian.  p.  7. 
(6)  Appian.  in  Syr* 
(8)  Hier.  in  Dan* 
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M.  Aurelius  is,  by  the  ancients,  reckoned  the  beft  prince 
that  ever  governed  the  empire,  and  his  reign  commonly 
ftyled  the  Golden  Age;  for  he  verified  the  faying  which 
he  had  borrowed  of  Plato,  and  had  often  in  his  mouth, 
that  ftates  would  be  happy  when  princes  were  philofo- 


hear  him  while  he  inftru&ed  the 
Athenian  youth  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Platonic  philofophy 
( i ) .  He  publifhed  feveral  works, 
one  among  the  reft,  ihewing  the 
difference  between  the  doctrine 
of  Plato,  and  that  of  Ariilotle. 
Aulus  Gellius  quotes  a  treatife 
written  by  him  on  anger,  and 
the  firft  book  of  his  comments 
u]>on  Plato's  Gorgias  ( 2 ) .     Te- 
lephus,  who  inuru&ed  L.  Ve- 
rus  in  the  Greek  tongue,  was 
born  in  Pergamus,  and  wrote  a 
book  on  the  rhetoric  of  Homer; 
another  on  the  perfec-fc  agree- 
ment between^  that  poet  and 
Plato ;  the  lives  of  fuch  poets 
as  had  written  comedies  and  tra- 
gedies ;      inftru&ions    on    the 
choice  of  books ;  a  defcription  of 
Pergamus,  with  the  hiftoiy  of  its 
kings  and  laws ;  an  account  of 
the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  Athens; 
and  a  collection  of  epithets  (3). 
Claudius  Maximus  was  by  birth 
aTyrian,  and  one  of  M.  Aure- 
lius's  preceptors,  whom  he  in- 
ftru&ed  in  the  principles  of  the 
Stoics,     He  publifhed    feveral 
philofophical  pieces,   and   dif- 
courfes  on  the  Platonic  philofo- 
phy, which  have  reached  our 
times,  and  are   defervedly  ef- 
teemed  by  the  learned.     Wc 
have  already  mentioned  Apol- 
Jonius  the  Stoic,  who  was  an- 
other of  M.  Aurelius's  precep- 
tors, and  whom  that  prince  went 


frequently  to  hear,  even  after 
he  was  raifed  to  the  empire. 
Ptolemy,  the  celebrated  aftro- 
logerand  geographer,  flourifhed 
under  Adrian  and  Antoninus. 
Suidas  writes,  that  he  was  bora 
in    Alexandria;     but    Voflius 
maintains,  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Pelufium,   and  fuppofed  to 
have  been  an  Alexandrian,  bc- 
caufe  he  made  his  agronomical 
obfervations   in   that  city  (4). 
Sulpitius   Apollinaris»    a  cele- 
brated   grammarian,     is  often 
mentioned  by  Aulus  Gellius, 
who  feems  to  have  entertained 
a   great   opinion   of   him  (5). 
Some  of  his  obfervations  upon 
Terence  have  reached  our  times 
(6).     M.  Cornelius  Fronto  is 
extolled  by  the  ancients,  as  one 
of  the  beft  orators  of  his  age, 
and    by  fome  compared   with 
Cicero,    Aulus  Gellius  tells  us, 
that  he  never  vifited  him,  which 
he  did  frequently  while  he  was 
very  young,  without  profiting 
much   by  his  inftruclions  (7). 
Xn  Adrian's  time  he  was  efteem- 
ed  the  molt  eloquent  orator  of 
that  age,  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed by  Antoninus  to  in- 
ftruc"r.  M»  Aurelius  and  L.  Ve- 
rus   in  Latin  eloquence.    M. 
Aurelius  valued  him  above  all 
his  preceptors,  caufed  a  itatue 
to  be  erecled  to  him  in  Rome? 
and  honoured  him  with  the  con- 
fular  dignity  (8). 


(1)  Aul.  Gel.  lib,  xviii.  cap.  jo.  (t)  Ibid.  lib.  i.  cap.  *6,  lib.  vf. 
C*P-  '♦•  (3)  Suid.  pt  897.  (4)  VoiT.  Hift.  Gnec  lib.  iv.  cap.  17. 
{5)  Aul.  Gel.  lib.  iv.  cap.  17,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  17,  &c.  •  (6)  Vide 

Ualvif,  an,  163,    (7)  Gel.  lib.  n.  cap,  »6.        (8)  Jul. 
p.  *3> 


(8)  Jul.  Cap.  in  Aurcl. 
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pliers'.  He  was  of  the  Annian  family,  which  fome  writers  His  extnu- 
derive  from  Numa  Pompilius.  However  that  he,  it  is  cer-  itw.pre- 
tain,  that  his  great-grandfather,  Annius  Vcrus,  originally  J******* 
of  Succubae,  a  city  of  Baetica  in  Spain,  was  the  firft  fenator 
of  the  Annian  family,  and  afterwards  created  praetor.  His 
fon  was  raifed  by  Vefpafian  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician,  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Rome,  and  honoured  twice  with  the 
confuUhip.  He  had  three  children,  Annius  Verus,  the  fa- 
ther of  M.  Aurelius ;  Annius  Libo,  who  was  conful ;  and 
Annia  Galeria  Fauftina,  who  was  married  to  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius.  Annius  Verus  married  Domitia  Calvilla, 
called  alfo  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of  Calvifius  TulJus,  who 
had  been  twice  conful,  and  had  by  her  M.  Aurelius,  and  a 
daughter  named  Annia  Cornificia.  M.  Aurelius  was  born  in 
Rome,  during  his  grandfather's  fecond  confulfhip,on  the  26th 
of  April,  in  the  year  121.  His  firft  name  was  Catilius  Seve- 
ru6,  that  of  his  mother's  grandfather,  who  had  been  gover- 
nor of  Rome  and  twice  conful.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  died  in  his  praetorfliip,  he  was  adopted  by  his  grandfa- 
ther, M.  Annius  Verus,  and  afiumed  his  name.  The  emperor 
Adrian  ufed  to  call  him  M.  Annius  Veriffimus,  on  account 
of  his  great  fincerity ;  and,  under  that  name,  Juftin  the 
.Martyr  addreffes  him  in  his  fecond  Apology.  When  he  was 
adopted  by  Antoninus,  he  took  the  names  of  M.  JElius  Au- 
relius Verus,  the  appellation  of  Aurelius  being  peculiar  to 
the  family  of  Antoninus,  and  that  of  -#2ius  to  the  family 
of  Adrian,  into  which  Antoninus  had  been  adopted.  Upon 
his  acceffion  to  the  empire  he  transferred  the  name  of  Verus 
to  L.Commodus,  his  brother  by  adoption,  and  took  for 
himfelf  that; of  Antoninus;  but  is  generally  diftinguifhed 
from  his  predeceffor,  either  by  the  praenomen  of  Marcus^ 
or  the  furname  of  Philofophus ;  which  was  given  him  by 
the  unanimous  confent  of  hiftorians,  and  not  by  any  public 
a£b  or  decree  of  the  fenate  *. 

He  was  from  his  tender  years  brought  up  by  the  emperor  Hisedvr** 
Adrian,  whom  Dio  Gaffius  calls  his  kinfman.    That  prince  ****• 
would  have  willingly  adopted,  and  appointed  him  his  fuc- 
ceflbr ;  but  chofe  in  his  room,  as  he  was  then  too  young, 
1  T.  Antoninus,  who  had  married  his  aunt,  obliging  him  to 
adopt  his  nephew.     Annius  Verus,  his  grandfather,  com- 
mitted the  care  of  his  education,  while  he  was  an  infant, 
to  a  matron,  who  lived  in  his  houfe ;  but  M.   Aurelius      „ 
thanks  the  gods  that  he  was  but  a  fhort  while  under  her 

3  Dio,  lib.  lxxi.  p.  815.    Jul.  Cap.  in  M.  Aur.  p.  33.  *  Dio, 

lib.  Jxix.  p.    797.    Jul.  Cap.  in  M,  Aur.    Juftin.  Apol.  ii.    Grut. 
p.  300. 
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tuition0;  for  Adrian,  taking  him  from  bis  grandfather, 
brought  him  up  in  the  palace,  employing  the  greateft  men 
of  that  age  to  inftruft  him  in  every  branch  of  literature. 
He  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  under  the  ce- 
lebrated fophift  Apollonius  Sextus  of  Chaeronea,  Plutarch's 
nephew,  Junius  Ruilicus,  Claudius  Maximus,  Cinfia  Ca- 
tullus, and  Claudius  Severus;  to  that  of  eloquence  under 
Herodes  Atticus,  and  M.  Cornelius  Fronto;  and  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  law  under  L.  Volufius  Metianus,  or,  as  fome 
ftyle  him,  Maecianus,  the  moft  learned  civilian  of  that  age. 
M,  Aurelius .  is  faid  to  have  excelled  in  all  tbefe  branches 
of  learning,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  greateft  .orators, 
philofophers,  and  civilians,  of  his  time*  He  delighted 
chiefly  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  tenets  and  principles  of  the  different  feds. 
When  he  was  but  twelve  years  old,  he  entered  himfelf. 
among  the  philofophers,  wore  their  habit,  and  pradifed  all 
their  aufterities,  lying  on  the  ground,  fading,  and  ab* 
ftaining  from  feveral  kinds  of  meat.  He  ihewed,  even  after 
he  was  emperor,  great  refpeft  to  thofe  who  had  inftru&ed 
him,  efpecially  to  Junius  Ruilicus,  of  whom  we  have  fpoken 
in  our  notes ;  tranfa&ed  nothing  without  his  advice  \  fa- 
luted  him  always  before  the  captains  of  the  guards;  raifed 
him  twice  to  the  confulfhip  \  and,  after  his  death,  prevailed 
upon  the  fenate  to  decree  him  a  ftatue.  He  exprefled  no 
Jefs  gratitude  and  veneration  towards  bis  other  mailers, 
keeping  in  his  clofet  their- images  in  gold,  vifiting  fre- 
quently their  fepulchres,  and  adorning  them  with  crowns, 
vi&ims,  and  flowers. 

His  great  application  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and  the 
aufterities  he  pra&ifed,  impaired  his  health  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  he  became  very  weak  and  infirm,  though  natur- 
ally of  a  robuft  conftitution  w.  As  he  led  a  very  regular 
life,  he  lived,  notwithftanding  his  bad  health,  alxnoft  to 
the  age  of  fixty,  and  performed  great  things,  applying  bim- 
felf  to  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs  with  great  care  and  affiduity. 
He  bad  a  great  diflike  to  all  forts  of  (hews,  fports,  and  di- 
verfions,  being  naturally  grave  and  ferious ;  but  neverthe- 
lefs  appeared  at  thepi  fometimes,  that  he  might  not  feem 
to  condemn  thofe  who  frequented  them.  He  ufed,  while 
be  was  emperor,  to  read,  write,  or  talk  to  his  miniftere 
about  public  affairs,  during  the  whole  tiiwe  of  the  fports  j 
for  which  practice  he  was  often  rallied  by  the  populace, 
but  defpifed  their  far,cafms  •*.    When  he  was  but  fix  teen  he 


*  M.  Aur.  de  ftip.  lib.  i.  cap.  14.' 


M*  Anton,  lib.  i,  cap.  3.  *  Jul.  Cap.  p.  23 
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.made  over  bis  paternal  cftate  to  his  filler,  faying,  that  his 
grandfather's  eftate  was  enough  for  him.  Adrian  adopted 
Antoninus  Pius,  upon  condition  that  he  mould  adopt  M. 
Aurelius,  at  that  time  eighteen  years  old,  and  L.  Commo- 
dus,  who  was  only  in  the  feventh  or  eighth  year  of  his  age, 
but  already  Adrian's  grandfon  by  adoption,  being  the  fon 
of  L.  iElius  Caefar.  M.  Aurelius  was  fo  far  from  being 
elated  with  his  new  dignity,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  could 
not  help  betraying  great  uneafinefs  and  concern,  telling 
thofe  who  came  to  congratulate  him  upon  his"  promotion, 
that  they  knew  not  how  difficult  and  dangerous  a  thing  it 
was  to  command  r.  Adrian  had  betrothed  to  him,  when  he 
was  but  fifteen,  the  daughter  of  L.  Verus  Caefar,  named, 
as  is  commonly  believed,  Fabia ;  and  appointed,  that  An- 
toninus mould  beftow  his  daughter,  Annia  Fauftina,  on 
young  Lucius.  But,  upon  the  death  of  Adrian,  Antoni- 
nus propofed  a  match  between  his  daughter  and  M.  Aure- 
lius, who  agreed  to  it,  married  her  fome  years  after,  and 
had  a  daughter  by  her  named  Lucilla,  who  was  wedded  to 
L.  Verus  in  164,  and  afterwards  to  Pompeianus  (Z). 

Antoninus  having  declared  M.  Aurelius  his  fuccefTor, 
and  recommended  to  him  the  empire  and  his  daughter,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  court,  the  fenate, 
as  foon  as  he  expired,  obliged  M.  Aurelius  to  accept  the 
Sovereignty,  and  take  upon  him  the  management  of  affairs, 
without  even  mentioning  L.  Verus,  who  was  like  wife  the 
ion  of  Antoninus  by  adoption,  but  very  different  in  his  tem- 
per and  conduG  both  from  his  father  and  brother.  He  was 
entirely  abandoned  to  debauchery,  and  more  inclined  to 
tread  in  the  footfteps  of  Nero  and  Caligula  than  to  imitate 
the  virtues  of  T.  Antoninus  and  M.  Aurelius  z.  Antoninus, 
well  acquainted  with  his  temper,  had  never  inveiled  him 
with  any  power,  nor  even  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
Caefar.    However,,  M.  Aurelius  immediately  declared  him 

r  Jul.  Cap.  p.  14.        z  Jul.  Cap.  in  M.  Aur.  p.  25.  &  in  Ver.  p.  36. 

(Z)  He    had  feveral  other  peror,    Antoninus    Geminus, 

daughters  by   her,    of  whom  Severus,  or  rather  Verus,  ftyled, 

three  were  alive  in  the  year  on  fome  medals,  Annius  Ve- 

tc;3,  and  one  was  put  to  death  rus,    T.   Aurelius  Antoninus, 

by  Caracalla  in  212.      Annia  and  T.  -fflius  Aurelius,   Corn- 

Fauftina  brought  him  likewife  modus  and  Antoninus  Geminus 

feveral  fons,  to  wit,  Commo-  were  twins  ( 1 )  • 
dus,  who  was  afterwards  em- 

(?)  Jul.  Cap.  in  Aur.  &  in  L.  Ver.  p,  39.  Herodian.  lib.  i.  p.  46. 
&  lib.  iv.  p.  546.  iT 
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not  only  Cxfar,  but  Auguftus,  and  his  partner  in  the  fo- 
vereign  power  ;  fo  that  Rome  faw  herfelf,  for  the  firft  time, 
governed  by  two  fovereigns.     As  they  were  at  the  fame 
time  confuls,  this  year*  the  163d  of  tne  Ghriftian  aera,  is 
diftinguifhed  in  the  fafti,  and  inferiptions,  by  the  confulate 
of  the  two  Augufti*.     Aurelius,  in  raifing  Lucius  to  the 
empire,  gave  him  the  name  of  Verus;  fo  that  he  was 
henceforth  called  Lucius  Verus,  inftead  of  Lucius  Corn- 
modus:  he  added  that  of  Antoninus,  which  he  himfelf 
affumed,  whence  he  is  ftyled,  in  moft  ancient  inferiptions, 
M.  Aurelius   Antoninus  b.     The  two  emperors  proceeded 
from  the  fenate  to  the  camp  of  the  praetorian  guards,  where 
they  promifed  the  foldiers  a  bounty  of  twenty  thoufand 
fefterces,  M.  Aurelius  fpeaking  for  both.    They  performed 
afterwards,  with  great  pomp,  the  funeral  of  their  deceafed 
father,  caufed  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  infti- 
tuted  a  new  college  of  priefts,  called  Aureliani,  or  Aure- 
lian  priefts.    They  both  governed  with  great  mildnefs  and 
unity,  Lucius  conducing  himfelf  rather  a§  Aurelius's  lieu- 
tenant than  his  partner  in  the  fovereignty.     Their  admi- 
niftration  was  fuch,  that  no  one  had  occafion  to  regret  the 
lofs  of  Antoninus,  whofe  juft  meafures  were  puriued  by 
both  princes.     That  their  union  might  be  the  more  lading, 
M   Aurelius  betrothed  his  daughter  Lucilla  to  L.  Verus ; 
and  on  that  folemnity  both  princes  added  a  great  number 
of  children  to  thofe  who  were  fupplied  with  corn  at  the 
public  expence. 

But  the  tranquility  and  happinefs,  which  Rome  and  the 
whole  empire  enjoyed  under  the  two  fovereigns,  was 
foon  interrupted  by  a  dreadful  inundation  of  the  Tiber, 
which  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
when  Rufticus  and  Aquilinus  were  confuls :  it  overturned 
many  private  houfes  and  public  buildings  in  the  city,  car- 
ried away  great  numbers  of  people  and  cattle,  and  laid  un- 
der water  the  neighbouring  country  to  a  great  diftance. 
This  inundation  was  followed  by  earthquakes,  conflagra- 
tions in  feveral  provinces,  and  a  general  infeftion  of  the 
air,  which  produced  an  infinite  number  of  infefts,  that 
deftroyed  what  the  flood  had  fpared,  and  occafioned  a  fa- 
mine in  Rome.  Thefe  calamities  were  in  great  meafure 
alleviated  by  the  care  and  prefence  of  the  two  emperorsf 
who,  at  their  own  expence,  fupplied  the  diftrefled  city  with 
com,  and  made  good  the  lofles  fuftained  by  individuals c. 
At  the  fame  time  the  Parthian  war  broke  out,  the  Catti 


*  Arift.  Orat.  xvi.  p.  491. 
Cap.  p.  *  5. 


b  Vide  Goltz,  p,  34. 
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made  irruptions  into  Germany  and  Rhaetia,  and  the  Britons 
began  to  revolt.  Calpurnius  Agricola  was  difpatched  againft 
the  latter,  and  Aufidius  Vi&orinus  took  the  field  againft 
the  Catti ;  but  it  was  thought  proper  that  L.  Verus  mould 
march  in  perfon  againft  the  Parthians,  while  M.  Aurelius 
continued  at  Rome,  where  his  prefence  was  judged  necef- 
fary.  The  good  emperor  was  not  difpeafed  to  have  fuch  a 
fpecious  pretence  for  removing  his  colleague  from  Rome, 
hoping  that  a  warlike  life  would  give  him  a  diftafte  to  the 
idle  amufements  and  debaucheries  of  the  town ;  but  he  was 
greatly  difappointed,  as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter.  What  fuc- 
cefs  atended  Agricola  and  Vi&orinus  we  are  not  here  told. 
A1V  we  kijow  of  the  wars  with  thefe  nations  is,  that  Didius 
Julianus,  who  reigned  after  Pertinax,  is  faid  to  have  over- 
come the  Chauci,  and  likewife  the  Catti,  who  had  made 
inroads  into  the  Roman  dominions.  The  war  in  Britain 
muft  have  likewife  laded  a  long  time  ;  for  it  was  not  ended 
eight  years  after,  when  that  of  the  Marcomanni  broke 
out  d. 

As  for  the  Parthians,  they  were  at  this  time  governed  by  Wr  Par* 
Vologefes,  probably  the  fon  of  Cofrhoes,  who  reigned  in  the  ******  **- 
times  of  Trajan  and  Adrian.  Antoninus  had  refafed  to  reftore       g  war* 
the  golden  throne,  which  had  been  feized  by  Adrian.  This  re- 
fu  fa  1  perhaps  occafioned  the  war;  for,  before  Antoninus  died, 
the  Parthian  had  made  great  preparations,  and,  foon  after 
his  death,  appeared  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army  e.     Great  difturbances,  of  which  we  find  but  a  very  Dj/lurh- 
confufed  account  in  the  ancients,  happened  likewife  at  this  «*"' « 
time  in  Armenia,  raifed,  in  all  likelihood,  and  fomented,  Arm***** 
\>y  the  king  of  Parthia.    Sohemus  king  of  Armenia  was 
driven  from  the  throne,  and  the  king  of  the  Henochii,  a 
people  dwelling  between  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  feas,  was 
killed  by  a  petty  prince,  named  Tiridates,  who  was  after- 
wards taken  prifoner  by  the  Romans,  and  by  M.  Aurelius 
confined  to  Britain f.     Severinus,  a  native  of  Gaul,  and  A  ivhott 
governor  of  Cappadocia,  having  entered  Armenia  at  the  Rommu 
head  of  feveral  legions,  was  attacked  by  the  Parthians  near  *"*?  cut 
a  place  called  Elegia,  and  cut  off  with  all  his  troops:  we  j^^Lif. 
are  told,  that  not  a  fingle  perfon  of  the  whole  army  efcaped 
the  general  flaughter.    Dio  Caffius  afcribes  the  vi&ory  to 
Vologefes ;  but  he  obtained  it  by  the  valour  of  Ofrhoes,  or, 
as  Lucian  calls  him,  Othryades,  who  commanded  the  army, 
and  was,  in  all  likelihood,  fome  prince  of  the  royal  family 

*  Spart.  in  Julian,  p.  Co,  «  Arift.  Orat.  ix.  p.  119.  f  Dio, 
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of  Parthia,  on  whom  Vologefes  intended  to  bellow  the 
crown  of  Armenia  *. 

Vologefes,  elated  with  this  vi&ory,  entered  Syria  at  the 
head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  committing  dreadful  ra- 
vages both  in  that  province  and  in  Cappadocia,  which  he 
likewife  invaded,  after  having  defeated  Attidius  Cornelia- 
nus,  who  commanded  in  Syria.  Againft  fo  formidable  an 
enemy,  it  was  judged  proper,  that  one  of  the  emperors 
fhould  march  in  perfon ;  and  accordingly  L.  Verus  depart* 
ed  from  Rome  this  year  for  Syria.  M.  Aurelius  accompa- 
nied him  to  Capua,  whence  he  was  fcarce  returned  to 
Rome,  when  he  was  informed,  that  his  colleague  had  been 
feized  at  Canofa  with  a  violent  diftemper,  occafioned  by 
the  debaucheries  and  diforders  to  which  he  had  abandoned 
himfelf  on  the  road :  for  the  luxurious  prince,  inftead  of 
purfuing  his  march  with  all  poflible  expedition,  to  fave 
Syria,  which  was  over-run  by  the  Parthians,  and  ready  to 
revolt  from  Rome,  loitered  in  all  the  cities  in  his  route, 
fpending  his  time  in  banquets  and  revels,  and  plunging 
himfelf  into  the  mod  infamous  debaucheries.  Upon  the 
news  of  his  illnefs,  M.  Aurelius  caufed  vows  and  (acrifices 
to  be  offered  for  his  recovery,  and  took  a  fecond  journey  to 
fee  him.  When  he  began  to  recover,  M.  Aurelius  return- 
ed to  Rome ;  and  L.  Verus  foon  after  purfued  his  Journey, 
pafling  over  into  Greece,  and  from  thence  into  Afia,  Pam- 
phylia,and  Cilicia.  As  he  flopped  in  every. place  that 
could  afford  him  any  kind  of  diverfion,  he  arrived,  when 
the  year  was  already  far  advanced,  in  Syria ;  and,  choofing 
Antioch  for  the  place  of  his  refidence,  abandoned  himfelf 
to  all  manner  or  lewdnefs  and  debauchery,  while  the  offi- 
cers, who  commanded  under  him,  carried  on  the  war, 
Thefe  were  Statius  Prifcus,  Avidius  Caffius,  Martius  Verus, 
Saturninus,  Fronto,  and  Tatianus,  all  perfons  of  great  ex- 
perience, and  eftcemed  the  beft  commanders  of  that  age. 
As  for  the  emperor  Verus,  he  was  fo  ingroffed  with  his 
pleafures  and  diverfions,  that,  though  the  war  lafted  four 
years,  he  never  once  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which  confifted  of  the  flower  of  the  Roman  troops  •,  but 
wallowed  in  all  manner  of  lewdnefs  at  Antioch,  Daphne, 
and  Laodicea,  while  his  officers  were  fignatizing  themielves 
in  the  field  h.  All  we  know  of  this  war  is,  that  many  great 
exploits  were  performed  in  Armenia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Media,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tygris**  that  the  Ro- 

.     sLucian*  Pfeud.  p.  4^5.  &  Hift.  p.  347.  h  Jul.  Cap.  inM 

Aur,  p.  *6. &  in  Vcr.  p.  37.    Philoft.  Soph.  17.    Dio,  in  Excerpt. 
Val.  p.  775*  &  Hb.  lxxi.  p.  802.       *  Lucian,  H3tr  p.  36a* 
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mans  befieged  Edefla  in  the  province  of  Ofrhoene,.  and 
gained  many  fignal  victories  ;  that  Ofrhoes  was  once  forced 
to  fove  himfel?  by  fwimming  crofs  the  Tigris ;  that  the  rhe  Par- 
Parthians  received  a  dreadful  overthrow  at  Europa,  a  city  thiant 
of  Syria,  on  the  Euphrates,  a  little  below  Zeugma;  and'*J"r* 
that  finally,  Ofrhoes*  who  commanded  the  Parthian  troops,  tArown* 
having  loft  his  army,  was  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf  in  a 
cave. 

While  La  Verus  indulged  in  all  forts  of  pleafures  at  An- 
tioch,  M.  Aurelius  made  it  his  whole  ftudy  to  reform,  by 
his  example,  and  wholefome  laws,  the  manners  of  the  Ro- 
Cians,  to  redrefs  abufes,  to  reward  the  virtuous,  and  reclaim 
the  vicious  rather  by  gentle  means  than  feverity.     The  Rome  tap* 
people  enjoyed,   under  his  mild  adminiftration,  all  the  py  *n<kr 
Memqgs  of  liberty ;  and  were  no  lefs  free  than  their  an-  £*•  i**rr" 
ceftors  had  been  in  the  beft  times  of  the  republic.    He  paid 
a  greater  deference  to  the  fenate  than  Antoninus  himfelf 
had  ever  done,  referring  to  that  body  the  decifion  of  fuch 
caufes  as  belonged  to  his  own  tribunal,  and  undertaking  no- 
thing without  their  advice  j  to  which  he  chearfully  fubmit- 
ted.    He  never  failed  attending  the  fenate,  delivering  his 
opinion  there  like   a  private   fenator.    He  administered  Hudt- 

1*uftice  in  perfon  with  great  affiduity  and  impartiality;  ***&*** 
leard  with  patience  fuch  as  complained  of  his  minifters ;  *"&»•/. 
and  endeavoured  as  far  as  was  confiftent  with  equity,  to 
fatisfy  all  thofe  who  had  recourfe  to  his  judgment.  He  fuf- 
fered  no  criminal  to  be  condemned  or  executed,  till  he  had 
examined  with  great  care  and  attention  the  charge,  and 
heard  what  the  perfon  accufed  could  allege  in  his  defence. 
He  was  naturally  inclined  to  mercy;  but  neverthelefs 
puni(he4  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  any  enormous  crime  with 
the  utmoft  rigour.  However,  we  have  innumerable  in- 
fences  of  his  clemency,  and  very  few  of  his  feverity. 

In  the  following  year  L.  JElianus,  or  Laelianus,  and  Pa-  Artaxata 
ftoty  being  confuls,  Statius  Prifcus  made  himfelf  mafter  of  taken  by 
Artaxata,  and  a  place  called  The  New  City,  which  foon  '**  *•• 
became  the  firft  city  of  Armenia.    Prifcus  being  foon  after  mans% 
fent  againft  the  Parthians,  Martius  Verus  took  upon  him 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Armenia.    Partly  by  forcef 
partly  by  his  wife  conduct  and  conciliating  behaviour,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  Armenians  to  fubmit  to  the  Romans,  jtrT*H** 
and  to  reftore  Sohemus  to  the  throne,  who,  being  expelled  rtdiuf^ 
by   Vologefes,   had  refided  fome   time   at  Rome,    been 
created  a  fenator,  and  honoured  with  a  confulfhip  k.     On 
fevexal  medals  of  thfc  year  mention  is  made  of  the  reduction 

*  Dio,  p,  804, 
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of  Armenia  by  Verus,  who,  in  fome  infcriptions,  is  laid 
to  have  given  a  king  to  Armenia l.  Though  he  had  no 
{hare  in  that  conqueft;  yet  the  fenate  diftinguiflied  both 
him  and  M.  Aurelius  with  the  title  of  Armeniacus,  and  both 
aflumed  this  year  that  of  imperator,  doubtlefs  for  the  re- 
duction of  Armenia. 

Next  year,  when  Macrinius  and  Celfus  were  confuls,  M. 
Aurelius  fent  his  daughter  Lucilla  into  Syria,  to  be  married 
to  L.  Verus,  to  whom  (he  had  been  for  fome  time  betroth- 
ed. She  was  attended  by  her  filler  Cornificia,  by  Civica 
Pompeianus,  uncle  to  L.  Verus  by  the  father,  and  many 
other  perfons  of  diftin£tion.  M.  Aurelius  would  have 
willingly  accompanied  her  in  perfon  into  theEaft;  but  parted 
with  her  at  Brundufium,  and  returned  to  Rome,  that  he 
might  not  feem  to  aflume  to  himfelf  the  glory  of  (unfiling 
the  Parthian  war  m.  In  the  fourth  year  of  M.  Aurelius's 
reign,  Gavius  Orfitus  and  L.  Arrius  Pudens  being  confuls, 
Vologefes,  having  attacked  the  Romans  at  the  head  of  a 
very  numerous  army,  was  totally  defeated  by  Caffius ;  who, 
purfuing  the  advantages  of  his  vi&ory,  advanced  to  Ctefi- 
phon,  took  that  city,  and  laid  the  palace  of  the  Parthian 
monarchs  in  afhes.  He  likewife  fubdued  Edefla,  Babylon, 
and  ail  Media.  The  city  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  opened 
its  gates  to  him,  and  received  the  Romans  as  friends ;  but 
neverthelefs  Caffius  ordered  the  inhabitants,  to  the  number 
of  four  hundred  thoufand  fouls,  to  be  inhumanly  maflacred, 
and  the  city  to  be  entirely  deftroyed.  On  his  return,  he  loft 
great  numbers  of  his  men,  who  died  of  diftempers,  or  pe- 
riflied  for  want  of  provifions  n.  For  thefe  fucceffes  the  fenate 
beftowed  on  L.  Verus,  though  he  had  never  moved  from 
Antioch,  the  glorious  title  of  the  Conqueror  of  the 
Parthians  and  Medes,  as  appears  from  feveral  ancient  iu- 
ifcriptions  and  medals  of  this  and  the  following  year  °.  The 
war  being  ended,  Lucius  Verus  appointed  kings  over  the 
foreign  nations  which  had  fubmitted  to  Rome ;  and  left  the 
fenators,  who  had  attended  him,  governors  of  the  Roman 
provinces. 

Next  year,  Q^Servilius  Pudens  and  L.  Fufidius  Pollio 
being  confuls,  L.  Verus  returned  to  Rome,  which  he  en- 
tered in  triumph  with  M.  Aurelius,  who  took  his  children 
with  him  in  the  triumphal  chariot.  The  title  of  Parthicus 
was  given  by  the  fenate  to  both  emperors,  and  both  aflum- 
ed that  of  Father  of  their  Country,  which  M.  Aurelius  had 


1  Occo,  p.  301,  303.  «n  Jul.  Cap.  p, 

Lucian,  Hilt.  p.  358.  Amraian.  lib,  xxiii. 
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declined  till  the  return  of  his  brother.     L.  Verus,  after  his 
triumph,  intreated,  that  the  title  of  Caefar  might  be  con- 
ferred on  the  two  fons  of  M.  Aurelius,  to  wit,  Commodus 
and  Annius  Verus  $  who  accordingly  received  that  mark  of 
diftin&ion  on  the  twelfth  of  O&ober.     The  return  of  L.  Adrtadfd 
Verus  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  world ;  for  he  carried  the  Pla&**, 
plague  into  all  the  provinces  through  which  he  paffed  ;  fo  2f  JJ/J^ 
that  the  infeftion  not  only  fpread  through  Italy,  but  ex-  winces  of 
tended  to  the  mod  diftant  countries  that  were  fubjedl  to,  or  tie  empire  % 
had  any  communication  with  Rome,  or  the  Romans  (A). 
M.  Aurelius  caufed  fuch  of  the  Roman  people  as  died,  to  be 
buried  at  his  own  expence ;  and  enacted  fome  wholefome 
laws  concerning  burials  and  fepulchres,  which  were  in  force 
in  Diocletian's  time  ?.   The  plague  was  followed  by  a  dread-  and  is  fit- 
ful  famine,  by  earthquakes,  inundations,  and  other  cala-  loydbj 
mities.     At  the  fame  time  the  Marcomanni,  one  of  the  */^J?' 
molt  warlike  nations  in  Germany,   invaded  the  empire,  qUak€s9' 
having  firft  drawn  into  their  alliance  all  the  barbarous  na-  &c. 
tions  which  bordered  on  the  Roman  dominions,  from  Gaul 
to  Illyricum;  namely,  the  Narifci,  the  Hermonduri,  the 
Quadi,  the  Suevians,  the  Sarmatians,  the  Vi&ovales,  Ro- 
xolani,  Bafternae,  Coftobochi,  Alani,  Vandali,  Iazyges,  and 
feveral  other  nations. 

This  war,  which,  by  the  hiflorians  of  thofe  times,  is  yr.  0f  Fl. 
called  one  of  the  greateft  Rome  ever  fuftained,  was  begun      1516. 
while  the  flower  of  the  Roman  troops  were  employed  in  A.D.  16*. 
the   Eaft  againft  the  Parthians  5  but  fufpended   for  fome  U'  C'  9<6» 
time  by  the  addrefs  of  the  commanders  on  the  frontiers,  jy  r  ^1* 
that  Rome  might  not  be  at  the  fame  time  engaged  in  two  tfo  yar_ 
fuch  dreadful  conceits.     The  affairs  of  the  Eaft  were  no  comwmu 
fooner  fettled,  and  L.  Verus  returned  to  Rome,  than  Kf.  - 
Aurelius  acquainted  the  fenate,  that  a  war  with  the  Mar- 

p  Jul.  Cap.  in  M.  Aur.  p.  *S.     Orof.  lib.  vii.  cap.  15. 

(A)  We  are  told  by  Ammi-  parts  of  the  world(i);  but  thofe, 

anus    Marceilinus,    that    this  who  wrote  at  this  very  time,  * 

plague  firft  broke  out  at  Seleu-  and  before  the  infection  reach- 

cia,  where  the  foldiers,  pi  Hag-  ed  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 

ing  the  temple  of  Apollo,  found  empire,  aflure  us,  that  it  began 

a   little    golden   coffer   under-  in   Ethiopia,   and  was  thence 

ground,    which,     upon    their  carried  into  Egypt,  and  from 

opening    it,     emitted    fuch    a  Egypt  into  the  country  of  the 

peftilential  air,  as  immediately  Parthians,  where  it  infedled  L. 

infected  the  neighbouring  coun-  Verus's  army  (2). 
try,  and  foon  fpread  into  moft 

(1)  Ammian.  1H>.  xxiii.  p.  251,  253.      (a)  Lucian*  de  Hid.  p.  355^ 
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comanni  was  inevitable,  and  of  fuch  confequence,  that  it 
required  the  prefence  of  both  emperors ;  for  M.  Aurelius 
was  unwilling  to  commit  the  whole  management  of  the 
war  to  Verus,  judging  him  unfit  to  conduct  it  with  fuc- 
cefs;  and,  ^>n  the  other  hand,  dreading  to  leave  him  at 
Rome,  where  he  began  to  be  daily  more  and  more  defpifed, 
for  his  enormous  debaucheries.  The  fenate  approved  his 
propofal ;  fo  that  both  emperors,  after  having  offered  an  in- 
finite number  of  Sacrifices,  and  implored,  by  all  forts  of  ce- 
remonies, both  foreign  and  Roman,  the  prote&ion  of  the 
gods,  left  Rome  about  the  clofe  of  the  year,  in  their  mili- 
tary drefs,  and  h aliened  to  Aquileia,  to  make  the  neceflary 
preparations  for  taking  the  field  early  in  the  fpring  *. 

The  next  confuls  were  the  emperor  L.  Verus  the  third 
time,  and  M.  Quadratus,  nephew  to  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius.  In  the  (bring  the  two  emperors  took  the  field,  and 
their  approach  ftruck  the  enemy  with  fuch  terror,  that  they 
repaiTed  the  Danube,  and  even  put  the  authors  and  pro- 
moters of  the  war  to  death.  The  Quadi,  whofe  king,  was 
dead,  promifed  not  to  crown  the  perfon  whom  they  had 
chofen  in  his  room,  without  the  confent  and  approbation  of 
the  emperors.  Moft  of  the  nations,  who  had  taken  arms, 
difpatcbed  ambafladors  either  to  the  emperors,  or  their  ge- 
nerals, to  make  their  fubmifEon,  and  implore  pardon  for 
having  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  empire.  Verus,  who  had 
left  the  diversions  of  the  city  much  againft  his  will,  and 
panted  after  them,  wiflied  to  return  immediately  to  Rome  ; 
but  M.  Aurelius,  fufpe£Hng  the  fincerity  of  the  Barbarians, 
continued  fome  time  at  Aquileia,  fortifying  that  place  with 
new  works ;  then  pafied,  together  with  Verus,  the  neigh- 
bouring Alps ;  provided  with  great  care  for  the  fafety  of 
Italy  and  Illyricum  j  and  returned  to  Rome  about  the  end 
of  this  year r.  Apronianus  and  Paulus  being  confuls  the 
fecond  time,  the  war  feems^to  have  broken  out  again ;  for 
it  appears  from  feveral  ancient  inscriptions,  that  both 
princes  received  this  year  the  title  of  imperator ;  which  was 
never  done  but  on  occafion  of  fome  fignal  fuccefs  * :  and  in 
the  chronicle  of  Eufebius  we  read,  that,  the  Romans  gained 
this  year  an  important  viclory  over  the  Marcomanni,  Quadi, 
Sarmatians,  and  Dacians1.  Next  year,  in  the  consulate  of 
QjSofius  Prifcus  and  P,  Coelius  Apollinaris,  the  Germans, 
notwithstanding  their  late  defeat,  renewed  the  war  with 
more  vigour  than  ever  \  infomuch  that  bo*h  emperors  left 
Rome  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  'returned  to  Aquileia, 


q  Jul.  Cap.  in  M  Aur.  p.  28.  &  39. 
an  Aur.  p.  2S,       »  Occo,  p.  285.  &  309. 
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With  a  defign  to  attack  the  Barbarians ;  but  the  plague  be-  but  renevt 
ginning  to  rage  with  great  violence,  they  haftily  returned  the  war 
to  the  metropolis*  As  they  were  travelling  on  the  road  in  *»***  great 
the  fame  chariot,  L.  Verus  was  feized  with  an  apoplexy  yf^of  FI 
near  Altinum.  .  M.  Aurelius  caufed  him  to  be  immediately  ^519. 
taken  out  of  the  carriage,  and  blooded  ;  by  which  means  A.  D.  171. 
he  brought  him  alive  to  Altinum,  where  he  lay  three  U.  C.  919. 
days  fpeechlefs,  and  then   died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine   . 

? rears,  having  reigned  eight,  and  fome  months  u.  M.  Aure-  ^  *' 
ius  conveyed  his  body  to  Rome ;  caufed  it  to  be  interred 
with  extraordinary  pT>mp  by  that  of  his  father  L.  Caefar,  in 
the  maufoleum  of  Adrian  ;  prevailed  upon  the  fenate,  not- 
withftanding  the  hatred  they  bore  him,  to  rank  him  among 
the  gods ;  appointed  him  priefts  and  facrifices  j  and  took 
particular  care  of  all  his  relations,  even  of  his  wicked 
and  debauched  freed  men,  whom,  however,  he  banifhed  the 
court,  retaining  only  one  of  that  herd,  named  Ecle&us* 
who  afterwards  murdered  his  fon  Commodus,  as  we  (hall 
relate  hereafter. 

L.  Verus  was  a  prince  entirely  abandoned  to  all  manner  Histha- 
of  lewdnefs  and  debauchery.    He  pafl*ed  his  whole  time  in  raQtr* 
revels  and  banquets,  often  fcouring  the  ftreets  in  the  night,  * 
and  committing  great  diforders  in  the  public-houfes  and 
ftews,  which  he  ufed  to  frequent  in  difguife,  and  mix  with 
the  mob,  by  whom  he  was  dften  roughly  handled.     During 
his  four  years  (lay  in  Syria,  he  was  fo  immerfed  in  plea-* 
Aires,  and  lewd  amours,  that  he  was  with  difficulty  pre-* 
vailed  Upon  by  his  officers  to  march  twice  to  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,,  whence  he  haftened  back  to  Daphne,  one 
of  the  fuburbs  of  Antipch,  a  place  fo  infamous  for,  all  kind 
of  lewdnefs,  that  "  to  live  after  the  manner  of  Daphne,'* 
was  -become  a  proverb  to  exprefs  the  moft  diflblute  and 
luxurious  way  of  living.     In ,  that  place  Verus  abandoned  His  &• 
htmfelf,  without  reftraint,  to  all  forts  of  abominations*  baucheri$s% 
While  his  generals  were  carrying  on  the  war  againft  the  rJ      \ 
Parthians,  and  their  allies.     His  conduct  gave  occafion  to  &%**"* 
many  fevere  lampoons,  the  Antiochians  being  greatly  ad* 
di&ed  to  fat  ire ;  but  Verus  preferred  his  pleafures  to  his 
reputation  :  he  brought  with  him  out  of  Syria  a  great  num* 
her  of  comedians,  players,  and  buffoohs,  and  pafled  moft  of 
his  time  in  their  company.    Soon  after  his  return  to  Rome, 
he  was  faid  to  have  fpent  at  one  entertainment  fix  millions 
of  fefterces ;  for  he  prefented  each  of  the  gucfts,  who  were 
twelve  in  number,  with  crowns  of  gold,  attd  with  .all  the 

fa  Jul.  Cap.  in  M.  Aur*  p.  it,  k  in  Ver.  p.  39.    Galen,  frog,  torn* 
iii.  p.  459. 
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gold  and  Giver  plate,  great  part  of  which  was  adorned  with 
jewels,  which  they  had  made  ufe  of  during  the  banquet, 
and  jikewife  with  golden  boxes  filled  with  precious  orna- 
ments ;  and,  at  their  parting,  he  beftowed  on  each  of  them 
a  chariot,  and  mules  richly  caparifoned,  to  carry  them 
home.    He  turned  the  palace,  fays  the  writer  of  his  fife, 
into  a  tavern  j  for,  after  he  had  flipped  with  M.  Aurelius, 
he  ufed  to  withdraw  to  his  own  company,  and  pafs  the 
whole  night  in  drinking  with  his  debauched  companions, 
and  lewd  women^ 
H's  fond-        **e  was  *"°  ^onc*  °^  a  boirfe  n*m*&  Celer,  or  the  Swift, 
nefsfor  a    that  he  ere£ted  a  ftatue  to  him  in  gold,  fed  him  with  raifins 
korfe.         and  almonds,  covered  him  with  purple,  ordered  him  to  be 
kept  in  a  room  of  the  palace,  and,  when  he  died,  dedicated 
a  ftately  monument  to  his  memory  on  -the  Vatican.    He 
fuffered  his  flaves  to  be  as  free  with  him  at  all  times,  as 
they  were  with  their  mailers,  according  to  the  Roman 
cuftom  during  the  feaft  of  Saturn ;  and  was  entirely  go- 
verned by  them,  his  freedmen,  and  his  concubines.    He 
built  a  magnificent  villa  on  the  Clodian  Way,  where  he 
fpent  moft  of  his  time  in  revelling  with  his  freedmen,  and 
fuch  women  as  were  infamous  for  their  lewdnefs.    He  once 
invited  M.  Aurelius,  who  complied  with  his  invitation,  and 
ftaid  five  days  with  him,  hoping  to  reclaim  him  from  his 
vices  by  the  example  of  his  regular  and  blamelefs  condu&  ; 
but,  finding  he  was  not  to  be  reformed,  the  good  emperor 
bore  with  him  patiently,  difiembled  his  diforders,  concealed 
them  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  and  even  endeavoured 
to  excufe  them.     However,  it  was  privately  whifpered 
abroad,  that  Verus's  horrible  exceffes,  and  nis  arbitrary 
manner  of  proceeding  after  his  return  from  the  Eaft,  occa- 
fioned  a  mifunderftanding  between  him  and  M.  Aurelius, 
who  was  thought  to  have  intimated  in  his  lpeech  to  the  fe- 
nate,  that  he  was  not  much  grieved  for  the  death  of  his 
colleague,  which  enabled  him  to  do  good  to  all  without 
controul  or  reftraint ;  and,  as  the  bed  of  princes  are  often 
1W.  Aun-    malicioufly  cenfured,  M.  Aurelius  was  faid  to  have  delivered  . 
Hut  is  faid  himfelf  from  fb  troublefome  a  colleague,  either  by  poifon, 
fry  fame  to    or  by  ordering  his  phyfician  Pofidippus  to  let  him  blood  at 

fd  h '     *n  *mF°Per  t*me  w- 

ubemur-       M#  Aurelius,  now  delivered  from  fo  vicious  and  trouble- 

And         feme  a  partner,  made  it  his  whole  ftudy  to  oblige  all  with 

his  engaging  behaviour,  and  unbounded  generofity.     He 

feemed  to  txc&  not  only  his  predeceflors,  but  even  himfelf, 

governing  with  the  utmoft  moderation  and  mildnefs  \  The 

*  Jul.  Cap.  p.  18—34.  *  Eutrop. 
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npceflary  preparations  for  the  war  with  the  Marcomanni  M.  Aurtli* 
ingrafted  at  this  time  his  whole  care  and  attention.     His  usprtparet 
lieutenants  gained,  it  feems,  fpme  advantages  over  that  for-  •fort*eJ??r 
mklablc  enemy  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  enfuing  year^  J^2* 
while  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  and  C.  Erucius  Clarus  were  maanu 
confuls  \  for  foon  after  the  death  of  L.  Verus,  he  took  up* 
on  him  the  title  of  imperator,  as  appears  from  feveral  me* 
dais  and  inferiptions^.     However,  the  Marcomanni  foon 
refumed  their  courage,  and  falling  upon  Vindex,  captain 
of  the  guards,   cut  both  him  and  moft  of  his  army  in 
pieces  ".     After  this  vl&ory,  they  approached  ,thc  Roman 
territories,  where  they  were  met  by  the  flower  of  the  troops 
of  the  empire.    A  bloody  battle  enfued,  which  lafted  many  *&'  #«- 
hours,  both  the  Romans  and  Barbarians  fighting  with  in-  fa?/£t* 
credible  courage  and  refolution  \  but  at  length  the  Romans  great 
were  utterly  defeated,  and  put  to  flight,  after  having  loft  Jlaughttr. 
near  twenty  thoufand  mem    The  Marcomanni  purfucd  the 
fugitives  to  the  very  walls  of  Aquileia ;  which  city  they 
muft  have  taken,  had  not  the  Roman  generals  rallied  their 
men  with  aftoniihing  (kill  and  conduct.     The  Barbarians 
entered  Italy  itfelf,  committing  every-where  moft  dreadful 
devastations  *.     The  news  of  this  fatal  overthrow  filled 
Rome  with  terror  and  confternation.    As  the  plague,  which 
ftill  raged  in  moft  provinces  of  the  empire,  had  greatly 
weakened  the  army,  flaves,  gladiators,  and  even  the  ban- 
ditti of  Dalmatia  and  Dardanta,  were  admitted  among  the 
troops.    Befides,  M.  A  ureli us  prevailed  upon  fome  mer* 
cenary  Germans  to  ferve  againft  their  countrymen. 

Thus  a  confiderable  army  was  foon  raifed  \  but  as  money 
was  wanting  to  pay  them,  and  defray  the  other  charges  of 
fo  dangerous  a  war,  the  emperor,  not  being  able  to  prevail 
upon  himfeif  to  burden  his  people  with  new  taxes,  expofed  *•  fS^9^ 
to  public  faie  the  furniture  of  the  palace,  the  gold  and  fil-  ViateJWm 
ver  plate,  all  the  valuable  pi&ures  and  ftatues  belonging  to  ,j>,  a\d 
the  crown,  and  even  his  wife's  rich  garments  embroidered  richfurui* 
with  gold,  with  a  curious  colle&ion  of  peark,  which  Adrian  turf  °fsh* 
had  purchafed  during  his  long  progrefs  through  the  pro-  ^S^^U 
vinces  of  the  empire,  and  depofited  in  a  particular  cabinet,  Gorges  of 
called  Adrian's  Cabinet.    The  fale  lafted  two  months,  and  tht  war. 
produced  fuch  an  immenfe  fum  as  enabled  the  emperor  to 
relieve  the  people  this  year,  when  provifions  were  very  dear, 
wi$h  an  extraordinary  largefs ;  to  defray  the  charges  of  a 
five-  years  expenfive  war ;  and  to  buy  pack,  at  the  end  of 
the  conteft,  part  of  what  he  had  fold,  allowing*  however, 

7  Birag.  p.  s*i«         «  Dio,  lib.  lxxi.  p.  803,  »  Dio,  lib.  lxxl. 

f.  S03,  k  Lucian.  Pfcud,  p.  4.93. 
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the  buyers  full  liberty  to  keep  their  purchafes,  or  return 
them,  and  take  their  money  again  b. .  When  he  was  upon 
the  point  of  fetting  out  from  Rome,  he  married  his  daugh- 
ter Lucilla,  the  widow  of  L.  Verus,  to  Claudius  Pom- 
peianus,  who  was  originally  of  Antioch,  and  the  fon  of  a 
private  Roman  knight,  but  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  merit, 
famed  for  his  wifdom  and'  integrity,  which  M.  Aureiius 
ever  preferred  to  Wealth  and  nobility  e.     However,  neither 
Lucilla  herfelf,  nor  her  mother  Fauftina,  were  pleafed  with 
the  match.     Lucilla  retained  the  title  of  Augufta,  and  all 
the  badges  of  fovereignty  d.      Before  the   emperor   left 
Rome,  his  fon  Annius  Verus  Caefar  died  at  Paleftrina,  in 
the  feventh  year  of  his  age.     M.  Aureiius  loved  him  with 
all  the  tendernefs  of  a  father ;  but  neverthelefs  bore  his 
death  with  great  firmnefs,  confoling  the  emprefs  Fauftina, 
and  the  phyficians,  who  ^are  faid  to  have  occafioned  his 
death  by  opening  unfeafonably  a  fwelling  under  his  ear. 
The  emperor  fet  out  at  length  tot  Germany,  leaving  his  fon 
Commodus  at  Rome,  under  the  care  of  Pitholaus,  his  chief 
chamberlain,  with  injun&ions  to  employ  none  but  Galen, 
in  cafe  his  fon  ihould  be  taken  ill  during  his  abfence. 

The  Barbarians  laid  wafte  feveral  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and  defeated  great  armies.  The  Marcomanni  and  the  Van- 
dals made  themfelves  matters  of  Pannonia,  and  held  itfome 
time.  The  Caftobochi  over- ran  Greece,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  Elatea,  a  famous  city  of  Phocis  in  Achaia ;  they  pillaged 
cities,  and  committed  on  all  fides  dreadful  devaluations  e. 
However,  they  were  at  length  vanquiihed  by  M.  Aureiius, 
who,  during  this  bloody  and  deftru&ive  war,  gave  innu- 
merable in  (lances  of  extraordinary  prudence  and  conduct, 
choofing  rather  to  prolong  the  war,  and  tire  out  the  enemy, 
than  expofe  his  men  to  unneceflary  dangers.  The  foldiers, 
animated  by  the  example  of  their  leader,  behaved  with  un- 
common bravery  5  and  the  captains  of  the  guards,  as  welF 
as  the  other  generals,  fignaltzed  themfelves  in  a  very  emi- 
nent manner f.  The  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  Sarmatians,  and 
Vandals,  were  conftrained  to  abandonTPannonia,  and  retire 
beyond  the  Danube.  The  emperor  purfued  ;  and  coming 
up  with  their' army,  as  they  were  paffing  that  river,  gave 
them  a  dreadful  overthrow.  The  lazyges  were  twice  de- 
feated, firft  in  Pannonia,  and  the  fecond  time  a*  they  were 

t>  Jul.  Cap.  in  Aur.  p.  19.  Eutrop.  &  Birag.  p.  in.  e  Lamp, 
in  Comro.  p.  48.    Hcrodian.  -lib.  i.  p<  464.  *  Jul.  Cap.  p.  jfi. 

HerodUn.lib.  i.  p,  417.  «  Ammian.  Mb.xxxi.  p.  4*^..    PauL 

lib.  x.  p.  35a.  '  Ariftid.  Orat.  ix.  p.  117. 
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crofEng  the  Danube  on  the  ice  (B).  Pompeianus,  the  em- 
peror's fon-in-Iaw,  who  commanded  a  body  of  troops,  de- 
firing  to  have  Pertinax  joined  in  the  commifTion  with  him, 
M.  Aurelius  readily  complied  with  his  requeft,  though  he 
had,  not  long  before,  upon  fome  complaints,  deprived  Per- 
tinax of  an  employment  which  he  held  in  Dacia.  Pertinax 
was  attended  with  great  fuccefs  in  his  new  commiflion; 
which  induced  the  emperor  to  admit  nim  into  the  fenate.  P'rtinax 
Being  foon  after  convinced,  that  the  complaints  brought  c*eat$iia 
againft  him  were  altogether  groundlefs,  to  repair  the  injury  " 
he  had  done  him,  he  honoured  him  with  praetorial  orna- 
ments, and  appointed  him  governor  of  Rhaetia  and  Nori- 
cum,  whence  he  drove  thtf  Germans,  who  had  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  that  province  \  and  was,  on  that  account,  not- 
withstanding the  meannefs  of  his  birth,  raifed  by  the  em- 
peror to  the  confular  dignity  *. 

Before  the  war  with  the  Marcomanni  was  ended,  an-  Diflurb* 
other  broke  out  in  Egypt,  the  robbers  and  (hepherds  of  that  **'«  ** 
country,  who  were  numerous,  taking  up  arms  at  the  infti-  fyftt\ 
gation  of  their  priefts,  and  committing  dreadful  diforders. 
jBeing  headed  by  Ifidorus,  a  man  tof  great  refolution  and 
intrepidity,  they  killed  a  Roman  centurion,  and  fome  fol- 
diers,  by  treachery.     The  Egyptians  joining  them  in  great 
numbers  from  all  parts,  they  defeated  the.  Roman  troops  in 
a  pitched  battle,  over-ran  the  whole  country,  and  would  - 

have  made  tfremfelve*  mafters  of  Alexandria  itfelf,  had  not 
Caffius,  whom  M.  Aurelius  had  appointed  governor  of  Sy- 
ria, marched  againft  them-    Caffius  was  reckoned  the  bed 
commander  of  hi$  age,  and  had  fignalized  himfelf  both  in  the 
Parthian  and  German  wars.    However,  he  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  engage  fo  bold  and  defperate  an  enemy  \  but 
having  found  means  to  fpw  divifions  among  them,  he  ob-  which  an 
liged  them  at  laft  to  fubmit,  and  lay  down  their  arms*.  fuPP"$d 
Caffius,   having  thus  quell?4  *he  disturbances  in  Egypt,  &**&**• 
marched  into  Armenia  and  Arabia,  where  he  performed 
great  exploits.  At  the  fame  time  the  Moors  over-ran  almoft 
all  Spain,  ravaging  that  country  with  fire  and  fwprd ;  but 
were  in  the  end  expelled  by  the  emperor's    lieutenants. 

s  Dio,  p.  Sip.    Jul   Cap.  in  Pertin.  p.  54.  *  Dio,  p  803, 

Vulcat.  Galiican.  in  Vit.  Caff. 

(B)  A  Roman  foldier,  who  manner,  threw  himfelf,  armed 

vas  upon  guard  during  the  night  as  he  was,  into  the  river,  crofp  -5 

near  the   Danube,  hearing  one  ed  it,  refcued  his  fellow-foldier, 

of  his  comrades,  who  had  been  and  returned  with  him  to  hia 

taken  by  the  Barbarians,  crying  poft. 
pp  the  other  fide  in  an  affe&ing 
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Severus,  afterwards  emperor,  was  at  that  time  quagftor  of 
the  province  of  Baetica  \  There  were  likewife  fome  com- 
motions in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  now  the  Francbe- 
Comte  ^  but  thefe  the  emperor  compofed  with  his  autho- 
rity, and  a  little  feafonable  feverity.  The  next  confuls  were 
Herennianus  and  Severus,  uncle  to  the  emperor  of  that 
name,  whdj  at  his  requeft,  was  by  M.  Aureiiu§  admitted 
into  the  fenate  fc.     During  their'  adminiftration,  a  great  dit- 

Sjte  ariflng  between  Herodes  Atticus  and  the  city  of  Athcnt, 
€  emperor  feemed  inclined  to  favour  the  latter ;  a  circum- 
ftance  which  fo  provoked  Herodes,  who  was  a  man  of  9 
violent  and  fiery  temper,  that  when  the  caufe  came  to  h$ 
decided  by  the  emperor  then  redding  at  Sirmium,  now  Sir- 
mich,  in  Fannonia,  inftead  of  pleading  with  his  ufual  elo- 
quence! he  launched  into  bitter  and  fcurrilous  inve£tives 
againft  Aurelius,  affirming,  amongfl:  other  things,  that  be 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  governed  by  a  woman,  ana  an  infant 
only  three  years  old,  for  the  emprefs  Fauftina,  and  her  young 
daughter,  inftrufted  by  her,  had  interceded  with  the  em- 
peror in  behalf  of  the  Athenians,  When  he  had  done 
railing  againft  the  emperor,  Baffeus,  captain  of  the  guards, 
tpld  him,  that  his  infoient  behaviour  might  perhaps  cod 
him  his  life  :  hut  Herodes,  without  fhewing  the  leaft  con- 
cern or  remorfe,-  anfwered,  that  a  man  of  his  age  had  no- 
thing to  fear  ;  and  immediately  withdrew. 

The  emperor  heard  bim  the  whole  time  quite  unconcern- 
ed ;  and  when  be  withdrew,  addreffing  the  Athenian  de- 
puties, *•  You  may  allege  your  reafons  (faid  he),  though 
Herodes  has  not  been  pjeafed  to  urge  his/'  He  liftened  ty 
them  with  great  attention,  and  could  not  help  (hedding 
tears  when  they  defcribed  the  cruel  and  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  Herpdes  and  his  freedmen,  who  had  opprefled  the 
people  in  a  moft  tyrannical  manner.  However,  the  era* 
peror  did  not  condemn  Herodes,  but  only  his  freedmen  * 
and  the  punifhment  which  he  infli&ed  upon  them  was  very 
flight,  and  no-way  anfwerable  to  their  crimes *.  To  all  he 
remitted  part  of  it,  and  to  one,  named  Alcimedon,  the 
whole,  thinking  him  fufficiently  puniflied  by  the  death  of 
fiis  two  daughters,  who  were  killed  by  lightning  after  their 
arrival  at  Sirmium.  Some  time  after,  Herodes  complained 
that  the  emperor  did  not  honour  him,  as  be  had  done  for- 
merly, with  his  letters ;  and  the  humane  prince  ;mmedi« 
ately  fent  him  an  anfwer,  replete  with  the  moft  tender  and 
flncere  expreffions  of  fqendfhip.    Next  year,  when  Maxi- 


*  Jul*  Cap*  in  A«r.  p.  51.  &  Spart.  in  Sever. 
Faft.  p.  131.    Norris,  epift*.  Conful.  p.  *oI. 
Pkiloft;  Soph.  *7,  p.  558— 561, 
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jnus  and  Orfitus  were  confuls,  M.  Aurelius  gained  consi- 
derable advantages  over  the  Germans  $  for  on  all  the  me- 
dals pf  this  year,  mention  is  made  of  hjs  victories  in  Ger- 
many,  and  on  foroe  he  is  ftyjed  Gcrmanicua*  which  title 
was  alfo  bellowed  on  his  fop  Conjm^dus  this  year,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  O&obejrm.  The  next  confuls  were  M.  Aur$- 
lius  Severus  the  fecondtune,  and  T.  Claudius  Fompeianus, 
during  whofe  adminiftratiop  nothing  happened  which  hif- 
torians  have  thought  worth  transmitting  to  poft$rity. 

But  in  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  year,  whw  Gallus  and  Vr .  of  f\. 
Flaccqs  were  confuls,  M.  Aureljus,  by  an  ev$nt  feemingly  A*^*3- 
jaiiaculous*  cfcape^  being  cut  off  with  his  whole  army.  u.  c.  Ill] 
This  event  happened  beyond  the  Danube,  in  the  country  of 
4he  Qgadi;  where  JV(L  Aurelius  was  making  war,  and  near  M.  Attn- 
th*  river  Gran,  which  rifing  from  the  mountains  of  North  ltustn 
Hungary,  falls  into  thepanube  oppofite  the  ancient  city  of  &reat<l*nm 
Strigonium,  to  which  the  Dan  gives  its  name  n.    The  bat-  Yngcm  'off 
t}e  was  begun  by  the  enemy's  dingers  and  archers,  who,  witA  kis 
from  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  Dan,  galled  the  Ronians  fo   'whole  or* 
feverely,  that  the  emperor  thought  it  advifeatrie  to  paft  the  W  b* th* 
river,  and  dtflodgethem*  apaffage  which  was  effected  ac-  nantth 
cordingly,  not  without  great  flaughter  on  both  fides ;  but 
the  enemy  retiring  in  good  order,  as  it  had  been  conceit- 
ed among  them  before,  drew  the  Romans,  who  advanced 
with  more  bravery  than   condu&,  into  a   difadwuitager.  ^ 
ous  fituation,  among  barren  mountains,  quite  deftitute  of 
water.     There,  clofisg  their  ranks,  they  defended  them- 
felves with  great  bravery,  and  repulfed  the  ene#*y,  who, 
giving  ov$r  the  attack,  feized  the  avenues,  and  blocked 
them  up  on  all  fides,  hoping  tq  reduce  by  faifline  thofe 
whom  they  could  not  overcome  by  force  of  arpi$.    The  Ro- 
mans finding  themfelves  tbusenclofed  among  barren  moun- 
tains, exhauftcd  with  their  wounds,  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
battle,  oppreffed  with  heat,  and  tormented  with  an  infuf- 
ferable  drought,  attempted  to  cut  thcmfelves  a  way  through  . 
the  midft  of  the  enemy;  but  all  their  efforts  proving  unfuc- 
cefsful,  they  found  themfelves  obliged  to  continue  under 
arms,  without  being  able  either  to  fight  or  retire.    In  this 
deplorable  extremity  both  foldiers  and  officers  began  to 
abandon  themfelves  to  defpair,  while  the  emperor,  more 
afie&ed  with  the  miferies  of  the  foldiers  than  his  own, 
flew  through  the  ranks,  endeavouring  to  raife  their  droop- 
ing fpirits  3  but  as  they  faw  no  poffible  means  of  efcaping 

9  Rrag,p.  x»j,  395.    I,?unprid.  in  Comm.  p.  50.  n  Onuph. 

in  Fad,  p.*$z.  'tertuh  Apol.  cap,  5.  Dio,  lib.  lxxi.  p.  805. 
Baudr.  p.  330. 
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the  prefcnt  "danger,  bis  words  were  ineffectual,  and  no- 
thing was  heard  but  groans  and  lamentations,  nothing  feen 
but  marks  of  the  utmoft  defpair. 

In  this  diftrefs,  when  theyexpe&ed  every  moment  to  be 
either  cut  in  pieces,  or  to  become  a  prey  to  the  barbarous 
enemy  who  furrounded  them,  clouds  appeared  fuddenly 
gathering  ift  the  air  ;  the  tt:y  was  overcaft,  and,  to  their  in- 
IhtjArt      expreffible  joy,  rain  fell  in  great  plenty ;  which  the  fainting 
relaytdbv  foldiers  received,  holding  their  mouths,  helmets,  and  buck- 
twAmir  *crs  UP  to  heaven,  as  t^lcY  arc  represented  on  the  famous 
f  column  of  Antoninus  at  Rome.     In  this  fituation  the  bar- 
barians attacked  them ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  at  the 
fame  time  fo  drink  and  fight;  for  they  were  fo  opprefled 
with  drought,  that  fuch  as  were  wounded,  drank  their  own 
blood  mixed  with  the  water  which  they  had  received  in  their 
helmets.     As  they  were  more  eager  to  quench  their,  thirft 
than  to  repulfe  the  enemy,  they  muft  have  been  all  cut  in 
pieces,  had  they  not  been  refcued  by  a  dreadful  fybrm  of 
hail,  attended  with  thunder  and  lightnihg,  which  difcharg- 
ed  itfelf  upon  the  Barbarians,  as  they  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack.   Thus  were  feen  at  the  fame  time  fire  and  water  de- 
scending from  heaven  ;  water  to  refpefli  the  Romans,  and 
fire  to  deftroy  their  enemies^  "for  either  no  fire   defcended 
upon  the  Romans,  or  what  fell  was  immediately  extinguiih- 
— tA ;  while  the  rain  which  fell  upon  the  Barbarians  was  fo  far 
from  overcoming  the  flames  which  corifumed  them,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  redoubled  their  violence,  as  if  it  had 
not  been  water  but  oil.     The  enemy,  thus  deftitute  of 
water  in  the  midft  of  a  heavy  fhower,  were  obliged  ejther 
to  wound  themfelves,  in  order  to  extinguifh  with  their 
blood  the  devouring  flames,  or  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  throw  themfelves  upon  the  mercy  of  M.  Aure- 
lius,  who  received  and  entertained  them  with  great  huma- 
nity0 (C).     After  fo  glorious  a  viftory  M.  Aurelius  was 

pro- 
•  Dio,  lib.  Ixxi.  p.  S05,  806. 

(£)  Thus  Dio  Qaffius  relates  graved  on  the  famous  column 

this  .memorable  eyent,  fo  much  of  Antoninus,  with  the  other 

celebrated  by  Apollin^ris,  Ter-  exploits  of  M-  Aurelius  during 

tullian,  Eufebius,  Julius  Capi-  the  Marcomannic  war,  and  on 

tolinus,  Themiftius  in  his  ora-  another  which  Themiftius  tells 

tion  before  Theodofius,  St.  Je-  us  he  had  feen  (i).     The  truth 

yom,   Gregory  of  NyfTa,    the  of  this  event  has  been  univer- 

poet  Claudian,  and  the  chroni-  fally  acknowleged  both  by  the 

Clfpf  Alexandria.    It  was  en-  Chriftian  aqd  Pagan   writer*, 

(»)Themift.Orat^y, 
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proclaimed  emperor  the  feventh  time,  and  the  emprefe 
Fauftina  was  honoured  by  the  fenate  with  the  title  of  Mater 
Caflrorurriy  or  the  Mother  of  Armies  p. 

Marcus  Aureliiis  could  not,  however,  be  yet  prevailed 
upon  by  his  friends  to  leave  Germany,  and  return  to  Rome, 
being  defirous  to  reduce  the  countries  of  the  Marcomanni 
and  the  Sarmatians  to  the  (late  of  Roman  provinces,  not 
through  vanity  and  ambition,  but  becaufe  he  found  by  ex- 
perience that  he  could  not  rely  upon  their  fidelity.  This 
.defign  he  would  have  compafled,  had  he  not  been  inter- 
rupted in  the  midft  of  his  conqucfts  by  the  revolt  of  Caffius, 
which  we  fhall  relate  hereafter.   He  continued  in  Germany 

•  great  part  of  the  following  year,  when  Pifo  and  Julian  us 
were  confuls  ;  and  having  quartered  twenty  thoufand  men 
in  the  countries  of  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  harafied 
thefe  two  nations  fo  dreadfully,  that  they  refolved  to  aban- 

♦don  their  native-  foil.     But  M.  Aurelius  having  received 
timely  notice  of  their  defign,  prevented  them  from  putting 
it  in  execution  5  fo  that  their  fields  being  laid  wafte,  and  all 
communication  with  the  neighbouring  nations  cut  off,  they 
were  at  laft  conftrained  by  famine  to  fend  ambafladors  to  fke  Mar- 
the  emperor,  and  fue  for  peace.    The  Quadi,  at  the  fame  comanni 
time,  releafed  all  the  Roman  deferters,  and  thirteen  thou-  f"^*** 
fand  prifoners,  whom  they  had  taken  during  the  war  \  and  p€J^% 
by  that  prefent  obtained  a  peace,  upon  condition  that  they 
ihould  not' for  the  future  trade  within  the  Roman  domi- 
nions, nor  fettle  within  fix  miles  of  the  Danube.    But  this 
peace  was  fliort-lived  5  for  the  Quadi,  inftead  of  executing 
the  articles  of  their  agreement,  joined  the^Iazyges,  who 
were  ftjll  in  arms,  and  drew  over  the  Marcomanni;    At 

p  Dio,  p.  806. 

who  nevertheleft  difagree  as  to  (hower  was  owing  to  the  em- 

the  authors  of  it.     Dio  Caffius  peror's  own  prayers.    In  the 

afcribea  it  to  a  celebrated  magi-  aboveinentioned  column  of  the 

cian  of  Egypt,    named  Arnu-  Antonini,  it  is  by  the  Pagans 

phis,  who  attended  the  emperor  afcribed  to    their  Thundering 

In  this  war  (2);    Suidas  to  a  Jupiter.     But  all  the  Chriftian 

magician,  named  Julianus,  who  writers  aflure  us,  that  fo  fignal 

was  originally  of  Chaldasa,  and  a  favour  was  granted  by  heaven 

wrote    fcyeral    books  of    ma-  to  the  prayers  of  the  Chriftian 

gic  (3).  Julius  Cajiitolinus  (4),  foldiers  who  ferved  in  the  Ro-? 

Themiftius  (5),  and  the  poet  man  army* 
Claudian  (6),  pretend  that  th,i« 

(2)  Dio,  p.  105,  806.  (3)  Suid.  p.  439,  (4)  Jul.  Cap. 

in  M.  Aur.  p.  32.  ( 5)  Themiit.  Q  rat.  ^  v,  (6)  Claud,  in 

fpnf.  Honor.  *.  p.  \%\. 
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the  fame  time  they  expelled  Furtius,  their  king,  for  difap- 
proving  their  meafures,  and,  of  their  own  authority,  ap- 
pointed Ariogefes  in  his  room ;  which  condu£k  M.  Aur$- 
liu8  refented  To  highly t  that  though  the  Quadi  prosified  to 
fct  at  liberty  fifty  thoufand  Roman  captives,  upon  condition 
that  he  concluded  a  peace  with  tbem,  and  confirme4  Ario- 
gefes  in  the  title  of  king,  the  emperor  would  not  hearken 
to  the  propofa],  but*  on  the  contrary,  profejribed  the  new 
prince,  and  fct  a  price  upon  his  head. 

In  conference  tof  this  profcription,  the  Quadi,    being 
joined  by  the  Ebf  areomanni,  the  Iazyges,  the  Buri,  the  Na- 
rifci,  and  piarjy  other  nations,  attacked  the  Romans  ?  but 
were,  after  a  long,  bloody,  and  obftinate  difpute,  totally 
defeated.  Ariogefes  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  and  brought 
to  the  emperor,  who,  notwithstanding  his  late  menaces  and 
tefentoient,  generoufly  fpared  his  life,  and  contented  huq- 
(elf  with  confining  the  captive  to  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
the  metropolis  of  Egypt  *.    After  this  viaory  molt  nations 
in  Germany  feat  deputies  to  implore  peace^  offering  to  fub- 
mit  to  fuch  terms  as  the  emperor  fiiould  think  fit  to  impofe 
The  Quadi  feem  to  have  continued  in  arms  till  the  reign  of 
Commodup.    The  Marcomanni,  after  fuch  repeated  lofies, 
fubfaitted,  and  obtained  a  peace,  upon  condition  that  tbey 
(hould  not  fettle  within  five  miles  of  the  Danube*    Zaq- 
ticbes,  king  of  tbe  Iazyges,  waited  on  M.  Aurelius  in  per- 
lows,  attended  by  all  the  great  ijien  of  the  nation ;  and  was 
received  i&o  favour,  but  obliged  to  retire  with  his  people 
farther  ftopi  the  Danube  than  the  Marcomanni.  They  were 
*  very  powerful  ^nd  warlike  people,  andj  had  taken  above 
a  hundred  thoufand  prifoners  during  this  war,  -whom  they 
reftored  to  liberty  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.    Be- 
fides,  they  fupplied  M.  Aurelius  with  a  body  of  eighteen 
thoufand  horfemen,   of  whom    he  immediately  fent  five 
thoufand  into  Britain,  where  the  Romans  were  threatened 
with  a  new  war.    The  Buri,  Narifci,  and  other  German 
nations,  obtained  peace  upon  fuch  terms  as  the  emperor 
would  never  have  granted,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  put 
an  end  to  this  war  in  order  to  lead  his  troops  againft  Caf- . 
Qus,  whofe  revolt  was  likely  to  bring  dreadful  calamities 
upon  the  empire,  as  it  had  already  raifed  jfehe  cpurage  of 
the  barbarians. 

Avidius  Caflius,  whom  we  have  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Parthian  and  Egyptian  wars,  was,  as  wjme  authors 
write,  defcended  by  the  mother  from  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Caffii.    His  father,  Avidius  Severug,  raifed  hjnifelf, 


*  DiO|  p.  So8.  &  in  Excerpt.  V*l.  p.  717. 
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according  to  the  author  of  his  life r,  from  Ac  degree  of  * 
centurion  to  the  firft  employments  of  the  ftate ;  and  was, 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  parts,  defervedly  favoured 
by  the  emperor,  M.  Aurelius,  but  died  before  the  revolt  of 
his  (on  (D).   He  was  remarkable  for  maintaining  difciplioe  Hisjtvt* 
among  the  troops  ;  but  his  feverity,  according  to  Vulca*  r*ty  '•• 
tius,  favoured  of  cruelty ;  for  if  any  foldier  was  found  to  TfTf**** 
have  taken  any  thing  by  violence  from  the  people  of  the  **   nu 
provinces,  he  caufed  him  to  be  immediately  crucified  in 
the  place  where  the  faQ  wa$  committed :  fprae  he  ordered 
to  be  burnt  alive,  others,  chained  together,  to  be  thrown 
Jnto  a  river,  gx  into  the  f?a,    He  pumibed  dqferters  by  cut* 
Hag  off  their  hands  and  l$gs,  faying,  .&at  the  figb^of  a  cri* 
minal,  living  in  tmifery,  made  a  deeper  impreffion  than  his 
being  put  to  death  at  one  blow.     As  be  bad  been  attended 
with  wonderful  fuccefs»againft  the  Parthians,  M.  Aurelius, 
in  his  firft  war  with  the  Marcoraanqi,  fent  him  atgainft  the 
Sarmatians,  their  confederates.     While  he  was  encamped 
near  the  Danube*  forae  auxiliaries  of  his  army,  upon  in*  s 
telligence  that  the  enemy  lay  carelefsly  on  the  hanks  of  that 
river,  went  without  his  knowlege  tp  attack  them,  killed 
three  thoufand,  and  returned  to  the  camp  loaded  with  booty. 
Their  centurions,  who  had  projected  this  enterprize,  and 
headed  them  in  the  a&ion,  expedted  fome  great  reward 
from  Caffius,  for  having,  with  a  handful  of  men,  killed 
fuch  a  number  of  the  enemy,  while  the  tribunes  and  other 
officers  had  neglefibed  fo  favourable  an  opportunity.    But  a  fait 
Caffius,  confidering  this  as  a  bad  precedent,  which  might  inftanc* 
he  attended  with  worfe  confequences,  inftead  of  rewarding  of  it. 
the  centurions,  caufed  them  all  to  be  feized,  and  crucified 
like  flaves.    This  feverity  occafioned  a  mutiny  in  the  army  ; 
but  Caffius,  without  betraying  the  kaft  fear,  appeared  un- 
armed in  the  midft  of  the  incenfed  multitude,  crying  aloud 
to  thernt  u  Kill  me ;  and  to  your  negle#  of  duty,  add, 
if  you  dare,  the  murder  of  your  general/'    This  intrepi-r 
dity  damped  their  fury ;  and,  no  one  daring  to  utter  a  finglar 

*  Vulcat.  Gallican.  in  Caffio. 

(D)    Such    is  the    account  mous  Caffius,  who  killed  Carfat 

which    Vulcatius     Gailicanus  the  Dictator ;  and  adds,  that  h$ 

gives  as  of  his  extra&ion.    But  was  originally  of  Cyrrhum  in 

another  hiftorian   writes,    that  Syria,  and  the  fon  of  Heliodo- 

Caffius  hirofelf  owned,  that  he  ru9,  who  had  the  good  fortune 

h^d  nothing,  except  the  name,  to  raifebimfelfbybis  eloquence 

common  to  him  with  the  fa-  to  the  government  of  Egypt  (7). 

(7)  £10,  lib.  lxxi.  p.  *io.    Ariftid.Orat.  s*vi. 
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word  of  complaint,  they  returned  to  their  tents,  and  thence 
forth  made  it  their  principal  ftudy  to  learn  and  obferve  the 
military  laws,  'knowing  they  ferved  under  a  general  who 
could  not,  by  any  fears  or  menaces,  be  prevailed  upon  to 
wink  at  their  faults,  or  fuffer  them  to  pafs  unpunifhed. 
This  inftance  of  feverity  made  fuch  a  deep  impremon  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Sarmatians,  that  defpairing  to  conquer  a 
people  thus  rigid  in  military  difcipline,  and  the  rules  of 
war,  they  immediately  fent  ambafladors  to  the  emperor  to 
implore  peace  for  a  hundred  years  *. 

After  the  firft  Marcomannic  war,  he  was,  by  M.  Aure- 
lius  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  the  emperor  efteeming 
him  the  beft  qualified  of  any  in  the  empire  to  reftore  the 
ancient  difcipline,  entirely  negledledby  the  troops  quarter- 
ed  in  that  province.  Nor  was  he  miftajcen  in  his  judgment ; 
for  in  a  few  months  the  moft  diffolute  were  reclaimed  from 
their  pleafures  and  luxurious  manner  of  living,  the  ancient 
difcipline  was  revived,  and  the  whole  army  thoroughly  re- 
formed. Caffius,  upon  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  ordered  all 
the  foldiers  ano!  officers  to  repair  immediately  to  their  co- 
lours ;  publiflied  a  proclamation,  forbidding  them,  on  pain 
of  being  cafhiered,  to  appear  at  Daphne ;  every  feventh 
day  examined  their  cloaths,  arms,  and  equipages ;  and  fre« 
quently  obliged  them  to  perform  their  exercifes  in  a,  body, 
faying,  it  was  a  fliameful  thing  that  wreftlers  and  gladiators 
ftiould  be  continually  exercifed,  and  not  foldiers,  whofe  la- 
bours are  leffened  in  proportion  as  they  become  accuftomed 
to  them  '.  As  for  Caffius's  other  qualities,  the  author  of 
his  life  reprefents,  him  as  a  man  endowed  with  great  virtues, 
which,  however,  were  allayed  with  enormous  vices;  info* 
much  that  he  was  by  many  ftyled  a  fecond  Catiline. 

Dio  Caffius  fpeak$  of  Jiim,  not  only  as  an  eminent  com- 
mander, but  as  a  perfon  equal  to,  and  in  every  refpeft 
worthy  of,  the  fovereign  power  u.  He  always  abhorred  an 
abfolute  and  monarchical  government,  and  is  thought  to  - 
have  had  nothing  elfe  in  view,  when  he  revolted,  but  to  re- 
ftore the  commonwealth  to  its  former  authority.  He  had 
been  charged  with  a  defign  of  depofing  Antoninus  Pius ;  but 
his  father,  who  was  a  man  of  great  intereft  at  court,  haying 
prepofleffed  the  emperor  in  his  favour,  the  accufation  was 
dropt.  However,  he  was  thenceforth  regarded  as  a  dif- 
affe&ed  perfon.  When  he  commanded  in  the  Parthian 
war  under  L.  Verus,  that  prince  fufpe&ing  him,  and  in- 
deed, not  without  reafon,  wrbte,  concerning  his  defigna 


« Vulcal.  Gall,  in  Caffio,  p.  $6, 
lib,  lxxi.  p.  8iof 


t  Idem  ibid.  p.  4,7,        *  Dio, 
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to  M.  Aurelius,  his  partner  in  the  empire.    But  the  em-, 
peror  took  no  notice  of  the  charge  brought  againft  him  5 
for,  upon  the  return  of  Caffius  from  the  Eaft,  where  he 
had  performed  great  exploits,  he  put  him  at  the  head  of  an 
army  which  he  fent  againft  the  Sarmatians,  and  afterwards 
appointed  him  governor  of  Syria.    In  the  mean  time  the 
Marcomanni,  and  other   German  nations,  renewing  the 
war  with  great  vigour,  Caffius  embraced  that  opportunity 
to  feize  the  empire.    Some  authors  write,  that  the  emprefs 
Fauftina,  being  well  apprifed  that  her  fon  Commodus  was 
altogether  unqualified  for  the  fovereign  power,  and  fearing 
that  whoever* might  ufurp  it,  would  deftroy  her  and  her 
little  children,  folicited  Caffius  to  declare  himfelf  emperor 
as  foon  as  he  fhould  hearth*  news  of  M.  Aureliu's  death, 
and  promifed,  in  that  cafif,  to  marry  him.     They  add,  that  He  ajfumts 
a  report  being  fpread  of  the  emperor's  death,  Caffius  im-  th  tttlt  of 
mediately  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  in  his  room  5  trnftrori 
and  that,  though  the  rumour  proved  afterwards  falfe,  he 
found  himfelf  too  deeply  engaged  to  recede.    Others  clear 
Fauftina  from  being  privy  to  the  defign  of  Caffius  (E),  and 
tell  us,  that  the  report  of  the  emperor's  death  was  propa- 
gated by  Caffius  himfelf,  in  order  to  induce  the  governors 
of  the  eaftern  provinces  to  join  him,  M.  Aurelius  being 
greatly  beloved,  and  his  fon  no  lefs  hated  *.    Be  that  as  it  and  is 
will,  he  foon  reduced  all  the  countries  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  joined  by 
and  Egypt  itfelf,  Flavius  Calvifius,  governor  of  that  pro-  *&*/*** 

w  Vulcat.  Gall,  in  Caff.  p.  \%t  43.  Hm% 

(E)  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  to  years,  and  a  ftranger.    Do  riot 

clear  ttie   emprefs   from    this  therefore  fpare  men,  who,  had 

charge,    produces  two  letters,  they  conquered  would  neither 

written  by  her  to  M.  Aurelius,  have  fpared  you  nor  your  wife 

onoccafionof  this  revolt.    In  and  children.    You  will  hear 

one  (he  exprefles  herfelf  thus :  from    Cseciiius,   whom  I  (hall 

"  My  mother  Fauftina,  in  the  fend  to  you,  what  reports  have 

time  of  the  defection  of  Celfus,  been  fpread  of  you  by  the  wife 
advifed  your  father,  Antoninus  *  of  Caffius,  by  his  fon,  and  by 

Pius,  to  (hew  his  kindnefs   in  his  fon-in-law,   &c."     In  the 

the  firft  place  to  his  own  family,  other  letter  (he  prefles  him  to 

and  next  to  others.     And  cer-  purfue  Caffius  and  his  accom* 

tainly    it  is   incumbent    upon  plices  with  the  utmoft  feverity, 

every  good  prince  to  take  care  if  he  loves  her  and  his  children  ; 

of  his  wife  and  children.    Your  alluring  him,  that  if  he  neg- 

fon   Commodus    is   yet    very  le&s  to  punifh  them,  they  will 

young,    and  your  fon-in-law,  not  fail  todepofehim  (8). 
rompeianut,     is   advanced    in 

(?)  Vulcat,  GalL  in  Vie.  Caff. 
\  tincci 
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vince,  having  declared  in  his  favour.  The  troops  in  8i- 
thyhia  was  like  wife  inclined  to  his  party,  but  reftrained  by  ' 
Clodius  Albinus  their  commander,  of  whom  we  (hall  have 
ftccafion  to  fpeak  hereafter.  Several  foreign  princes  and 
nations  efpoufed  his  caufe,  but  none  with  more  zeal  than 
the  Jews  *. 

Manias  Verus,  governor  of  Cappadocia,  was  the  firft 
who  informed  the  emperor  of  this  revolt,  M.  Aurelius 
concealed  it  for  fome  time  ;  but  when  he  found  it  divulged 
x  ,  by  public  fame,  he  acquainted  the  army  with  it  in  a  very 
judicious  and  modeft  fpeech,  only  complaining  of  the  un- 
grateful return  which  Caffius  made  him  for  the  kind nefs  he 
ever  had,  and  fhould  ever  have  for  him,  notwithftanding 
his  revolt,  as  he  hoped  to  evince*  as  foon  as  he  had  brought 
him  to  a-fenfe  of  his  duty.  Neither  did  Caffius,  on  his 
part,  utter  any  injurious  reflexions  againft  M.  Aurelius, 
but  only  charged  him  with  ftegle&ing  the  moft  iropqrtant 
affairs  of  the  ftate  to  attend  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and 
with  fuffering,  through  an  excefs  of  clemency,  many  dis- 
orders, which  it  was  incumbent  upon  him,  as  emperor,  to 
correct.  In  the  mean  while  M.  Aurelius,  having"termi- 
nated  the  war  with  the  Marcomanni,  and  other  German 
nations,  as  the  time  approached  for  his  fon  Commddus  to 
afiume  the  manly  robe,  fent  for  him  from  Rome,  and  save 
him  it  with  the  ufual  ceremonies,  on  the  feventh  of  July, 
ordering,  on  that  occafion,  confiderable  fums  to  be  diftri- 
buted  among  the  Roman  people  y.  The  fenate  were  no 
fooner  informed  of  the  revolt  of  Caffius,  than  they  declared 
him  a  public  enemy,  and  eonfifcated  his  eftate,  which  the 
emperor  commanded  to  be  returned,  net  into  his  private 
coffers,  but  into  the  public  treafury. 
M.  Ann-  At  length  M.  Aurelius  fet  out  for  Illyricurfi,  with  a  de* 
hut  h  fign  to  purfue  his  march  into  the  Eaft,  and  meet  Caffius, 
JJJJLi'  declaring,  that  he  was  ready  to  rfefign  the  empire  to  him, 
Am.  if  the  gods  (hould  judge  it  expedient  for  the  public  good, 

that  Caffius  (hould  reign,  and  not  M.  Aurelius :  "  For  it  is 
not  (added  he),  any  private  intereft  or  ambition,  but  th? 
public  welfare,  that  induces  me  to  undergo  fo  many  la- 
C<iffi*t  is  hours,  to  expofe  myfelf  to  fo  many  dangers."  He  was  not 
killed \  advanced  far  on  his  march,  when  news  were  brought  him* 
that  Caffius  had  been  killed  by  a  centurion  named  Anto* 
nius,  and  another  officer  of  a  ftill  inferior  rank,  who  had 
the  command  only  of  ten  men*.  Dio  Caffius  gives  us 
but  a  confufed  relation  of  his  death;  and  Vulcatius  Galli- 

*  Vule.  Gall.  p.  41,  43.    Dio  in  Excerpt.    Val.  p.  718.    Albim 
Vit.  p.  Si.       r  Jul*  Cap.  in  Aur.  p.  jt.       sLaropridt  in  Commod. 

can  us 
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cdnus  promifes  to  inform  us  how  he  was  killed,  and  where 
hfe  was  defeated ;  but  afterwards  forgot  his  engagement. 
However,  from  what  he  writes  it  is  plain,  that  a  battle,  or 
encounter,  happened  between  him  and  the  emperor's  troops* 
probably  commanded  by  Martius  Verus  ;  for  on  his  bravery 
the  emperor  chiefly  relied,  and  had  therefore  fent  him  be- 
fore him  into  Syria,  invefting  him  Tkrith  the  government  of 
that  province,  inftead  of  Cappadocia.     With  Caffius  was 
killed  his  captain  of  the  guards,  and  foon  after  his  fon  Me- 
tianus,  whom  he  had  appointed  governor  of  Egypt,  to  fe- 
cure    that  important  province.     No   other  perfon  of  dif- 
tiwftion,  at  lead  of  the  fenatorial  order,  perifhed  in  this 
rebellion  \  nay,  thefe  Were  put  to  death  without  the  em- 
peror's knowlege,  and  againft  his  will  j  for  he  was  greatly 
concerned  that  the  blood  of  any  fenator  Ihould  have  been 
fhed  during  his  reign :  hence,  when  the  head  of  Caffius  and  his 
vfas  brought  to  him,  he  exprefled  much  forrow,  turned  his  ***** 
eyes  away,  and  caufed  it  to  be  honourably 'interred,  com-  ^ugki  is 
plaining,  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  tJ/wibTs 
Slewing  his  mercy.    The  reign  of  Caffius,  or  rather  his  conctmti 
dream,  as  iiio  Caffius  ftyles  it,  laded  but  three  months  and  firkis 
fix  days  \    M.  Aurelius  himfelf  would  neither  try,  im-  &**&• 
prifoh,  nor  condemn,  any  fenator  concerned  in  the  confpi- 
racy  5  but  referred  the  whole  to  the  fenate,  appointing  a 
day  for  the  criminals  to  appear  before  their  judges. 

In  the  mean  time;  after  acquainting  the  fenate  that  he 
had  appointed  Pompeianus,  his  fon-in-law,  conful  for  the 
enfuing  year,  he  thus  exhorts  them  to  proceed,  rather  with 
clemency  than  rigour,  againft  thofe  whom  they  were  to 
try:  *  As  for  what  concerns  the  defe&ion  of  Caffius,  I  Hisletttr 
beg  and  conjure  you,  confeript  fathers,  to  have  a  tender  totfyfi. 
regard  to  your  chara&ers,  and  to  mine :  let  not  a  fenator  *•** 
be  put  to  death  j  let  the  blood  of  no  perfon  of  diftin&ion 
.  bfc  fpilt  j  let  fuch  as  have  been  already  bartifhed  return,  and 
enjoy  their  eftates.    I  wiffi  tl  could  raife  from  the  dead  • 

thofe  who  perifhed  in  the  firfl:  heat  of  the  war.  Revenge 
is  never  commendable  in  an  emperor j  it  ill  becomes  him 
in  his  own  caufe,  let  it  be  ever  fo  juft.    You  will  therefore 

Eardon  the  children  of  Avidius  Caffius,  his  fon-in-law,  and 
is  wife.  But  why  do  I  fay  pardon,  when  they  have  com* 
mitted  no  crime  ?  Let  them  live  in  fafety,  and  enjoy  their 
Internal  eftate,  with  all  their  father's  plate  and  furniture. 
Let  them  have  full  liberty  to  live  where  they  pleafe,  that 

*  DW,  p,  81  j.    Vulcrt.  Gall,  in  Caff,  p.  43.    Norif,  Ep.  Conf* 
p.  no*    . 
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they  may  appear  fo  many  inftances  of  your  clemency,  and 
of  mine.     I  farther  intreat  and  defire,  that  all  the  fenators, 
and  Roman  knights,  in  general,  who  have  been  privy  to 
this  rebellion,  be,  b^  your  authority,  exempted  from  death, 
profcription,  infamy,   in  fhort,   from  all  kind  of  punifli- 
ment.     Allow  it  to  be  faid,  to  your  honour  and  mine,  that 
in  this  rebellion  fach  only  periflied  as  were  killed   in  the 
confufion  of  war  V    The  fenate  not   only  complied  with 
his  requeft,  but  returned  him  thanks  for  the  regard  he  had 
(hewn  even  to  the  mod  undeferving  members  of  their  body. 
The  emperor  took  the  children  of  Caffius  under  his  pro- 
tection, forbidding  any  one  to  reproach  them  with  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  their  family,  and  feverely  punifliing  fuch  as  did. 
Thus  the  rebellion  of  Caflius  ferved  only  to  give  new  luftre 
to  the  unparalleled  clemency  andgenerofity  of  M.  Aurelius, 
who  could  not  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  take  away  the  lives  of 
thofe  who  had  confpired  to  take  away  his  life  and  that  of 
his  fon. 

The  fenate,  in  their  anfwer  to  the  emperor's  letter,  ac- 
quainting them  Jthat  he  had  named  Pompeianus  conful 
againft  [the  enfuing  year,  begged  him  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  to  veil  his  fon  Com  modus  with  ttye  tribunitial  power*. 
With  the  latter  requeft  he  complied,  as  appears  from  fe- 
veral  ancient  inferiptions  d.  But,  as  for  the  other,  the  em- 
peror either  did  not  return  to  Rome,  or  his  ftay  there  was 
veryfliort;  for  we  are  told,  that,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Caffius,  he  went  into  the  Eaft,  and  that  he  had 
begun  his  march  thither  even  before  he  received  thefe 
newse:  it  is  not,  therefore,  likely,  that  he  interrupted  it 
to  return  to  Rome.  He  had  fent  Pertinax  before  him  into 
Syria  to  make  head  aginft  the  rebels  ;  but,  upon  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Caflius,  he  recalled  him,  and  appointed  him 
governor  of  Illyricum,  in  which  province  he  had  gained  no 
lefs  reputation  by  his  prudence  and  moderation,  than  by 
his  many  vi&ories  over  the  Germans  during  the  Marcoman- 
nic  war  \  fo  that  he  was  greatly  cfteemed  and  revered  not 
only  by  Romans  jaad  foreigners,  but  even  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Roman  name f.  The  emperor  took  with  him  into 
the  Eaft  his  fon  Commodus,  and  his  wife,  who  died  fud- 
dcnly  in  a  village  called  Halala,  at  the  foot  of  Mdunt  Tau- 
rus. . jihe  was  a  woman  of  a  lobfe  and  wanton  life,  and  al- 
together unworthy  of  having  fuch  a  father  as  Antoninus, 


*  Vulcat.  Gal.  in  Caff.  p.  44.  &  Jul.  Cap.  in  Aur.  p.  33. 
it.G  "  *    ~  ~  ._.._- 

p.  118, 


c  Vul- 


cat. Gall,  in  Caff  p.  45.  *  Onuph.  in  Faft.  p.  5135.    P.  Pagi, 

•  Dio,  p.  81 3*    Jul.  Cap-  in  Aur.  p.  3a*        '  Ibid-  p.  3*. 
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and  fuch  a  hufband  as  M.  Aurelius,  whom  fome  did  not 
believe  to  be  the  father  of  Commodus  (F).  Fauftina  being 
dead,  Fabia,  the  (ifter  of  *L.  Verus,  who  had  been  for- 
merly betrothed  to  M.  Aurelius,  did  all  that  lay  in  her 
power  to  induce  him  to  marry  her ;  but  he,  thinking  it  im- 
proper to  fubj eel:  his  children  to*  the  authority  of  a  ftep- 
mother,  took,  in  the  room  of  a  lawful  wife,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  deceafed  tmprefs's  domeftics  * ;  for  to  that 

%  Vulcat.  Gall.  p.  34. 
(F)  Her  chief  gallants  wore    for  a  worn  an  of  the  moft  unblc* 


m 


Teitullus,  Utilius,  Orfitus,  and 
Moderatus,  whom  neverthelefs 
Antoninus,  either  not  giving 
credit  to  what  was  faid  of  the 
empfefs,  or  diffembling  her  ir- 
regular conduct,  preferred  to  fe- 
•  veral  employments.  Her  lewd- 
nefs,  and  her  intimacy  with  the 
above  mentioned  perfons,  efpe- 
cially  with  Tertullus,  were  fo 
publicly  known,  that  a  mimic 
having  one  day  afked  his  com- 
panion upon  the  ftage,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  emperor,  what 
was  the  name  of  the  perfon  who 
was  too  familiar  with  his  wife, 
the  other  repeated  the  name  of 
Tullus  three  times;  whereby 
the  whole  audience  Jperceived, 
that  he  meant  Tertullus,  the 
firu\fy liable  of  his  name  figni- 
fy ing  three  times  (1).  Some 
of  the  emperor's  friends  ad- 
vifed  him  to  divorce  her  ;  but 
he  replied,  "  If  I  divorce  her, 
t  mud  return  her  dower,  that 
is,  the  empire,  which  I  re* 
ceived  of  her  father."  In  one 
place  he  commends  her  free  and 


mifhed  character.  He  pro- 
nounced himfelf  her  funeral 
oration,  and  intreated  the  fe- 
nate  to  rank  her  among  the 
gods;  for  which  he  is  de- 
fervedly  expofed  and  ridiculed 
by  the  above  mentioned  em- 
peror (4).  He  founded  a  foi 
ciety  of  young  women;  whont 
he  educated  at  his  own  expencej 
and  called  after  the  emprefs's 
name.  The  village  where  (he 
died  he  made  a  colony,  and  a 
city,  fly  ling  it  Fauftinopolis  ; 
and  erected  a  temple  to  her  ho* 
nour,  which  was  afterwards  con- 
fecrated  to  Heliogabalus,  the 
mod  lewd  and  debauched  of  all 
the  Roman  emperors.  The  fe* 
nate,  out  of  flattery  to  the  em- 
peror, not  only  ranked  among 
the  goddefles  a  perfon  unworthy 
of  a  place  among  women  of  any 
modefly  and  reputation,  but 
erected  ftatues  to  her  and  M. 
Aurelius,  with  an  altar,  ordain- 
ing, that  young  women,  imme* 
diately  after  their  marriage, 
mould  repair  to  it,  and  offer  a 
open  temper,  her  fincerity  in  folemn  facrifice  (y).  By  this 
friendmip,andher  acquiefcence  "fcandalous  inftitution,  tljey  de 


in  his  will  (2).  He  bewailed 
her,  according  to  the  emperor 
Julian  (3),  more  than  was  be- 
coming in  a  man  of  his  gravity, 


ferved  that  their  daughters 
fhould  refemble  Fauftina,  and 
their  fons  Commodus. 


(1)  Jul.  Cap.  in  Aur.  p.  31.  (i)  M.  Antonin.  de  feip.  lib.  h 

cap.  14.  (3)  Julian.  Csef.  p.  13.  (4)  Idem  ibid.  p.  50* 

(5)  Dio,  lib.  lxki.  p.  813.    Jul,  Cap.  in  Aur.  p.  31. 
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parity  which  the  Chrifttan  religion  requires  smd 
mands,  even  the  moft  virtuous  among  the  pagan,  pbilbfa- 
phers  were  utter  ftrangers.  As  the  Syrians  had  readily 
joined  Caffius,  a  law  paffed  at  this  time,  ena&ing,  that  so 
one  fliould  be  fent  with  the  chara&er  of  governor  inter  his 
-own  country  k. 

The  next  confuls  were  T.  Vitrafius  Pollio  and  M.  Ftavios 
.Aper,  both  for  the  fecond  time  *.  Claudius  Pompeianus, 
the  emperor's  fon-in-law,  and  Clodius  Albinus,  who  bad 
prevented  the  legions  in  Bithynia  from  joining  Caffius,  as 
•we  have  related  above,  were  likewife  confuls  this  year. 
M.  Aurelius,  arriving  in  the  Eaft,  freely  pardoned  all  the 
perort  cU-  cjtjcs  an(j  communities,  which  had  joined  Caffius,  except 
Z^dujsu  Antioch,  the  inhabitants  of  that  metropolis  having  diftin-k 
guifhed  themfelves,  above  all  the  reft,  by  their  zeal  for 
his  competitor,  and  their  hatred  to  him.  He  therefore  pub- 
lifhed  a  fevere  edift,  deprived  them  of  all  their  privileges, 
fupprefled  their  public  aflemblies,  and  prohibited  their  (hews 
and  fpe&acles,  to  which  they  were  greatly  addi&ed  :  but 
his  anger  being  foon  appeafed,  before  he  left  Syria,  he  re» 
ftored  them  to  their  former  condition,  and  even  conde- 
scended to  vifit  their  city.  From  Syria  he  pafled  hito  Egypt, 
•where  he  not  only  forgave,  but  enriched,  with  feveral  pri- 
vileges Alexandria,  which  had  likewife  fided  with  Caffius. 
Having  vifited  moft  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  Eaft,  and  given 
every  where  innumerable  inftances  of  his  humanity,  he 
failed  from  Smyrna,  where  he  had  ftaid  fome  time,  and 
had  feveral  conferences  with  the  celebrated  fophift  Ariftidesj 
and  arrived  at  Athens,  in  which  place  he  was  initiated  in  the 
Eleufiman  myfterics.  He  conferred  many  favours  on  the 
eity  of  Athens,  and  eftabliflied  public  profetTorsof  all  fci- 
ences,  with  liberal  allowances  to  be  paid  them  yearly  oat 
of  the  treafury  k. 

•  From  Athens  he  failed  for  Italy;  and,  landing  at.firun- 
dufium,  commanded  the  army  immediately  to  refume  the 
Homart  gown ;  for  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  officers  or 
foldiers,  ever  appeared  in  Italy  in  a  military  habit.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  with  his  ion  Conimodus,  whom  he  named 
conful,  though  at  that  time  but  fixteen.  Soon  after,  he 
beftowed  on  him  die  title  of  imperator,  which  he  hifcifetf 
aflumed  for  the  eighth  time,  probably  on  account  ogf  fome, 
viftory  gained  over  the  Germans  by  Pertinax,  governor  of 
lllyricum.  At  length,  on  the  twenty-third  atPeccmber, 
both  he,  and  his  fon  Commodus,  entered,  RojfL  diftribut- 


Yr.  of  Fl. 

A.  D.i  77. 
U.C.  9*5. 

He  returns 
to  Rome  j 


*  Dio,  lib.  lxxi.  p.  S13. 
p.  8x4.    Pbiloltrat.  Sophift.  37. 
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lug,  ori  this  occafion,  large  fums  among  the  people  and  fol-  which  he 
diery,  arriounting  to  as  many  pieces  of  gold  a  head  as  he  had  eaters  in 
been  years  abfent,  which,  according  to  Dio  Caffius1,  were  eight*  lr/*f^ 
At  the  fame  time,  he  exhibited  magnificent  (hews,  though  he  ^A^^* 
took  no  pleafure  himfelf  in  fuch  diverfions.     In  the  follow-  <tuu 
Ing  year,  Aurelius  Commodus  Csefar  and  Quintillus  being 
Coniuls,  Commodus  was  honoured  by  the  fenate  with  the 
title  of  father  of  his  country,  and  by  the  emperor  with  that 
of  Auguftus;   on  which  occafion  M.  Aurelius  remitted  Inflancesof 
whatever  was  due  from  individuals,  either  to  the  emperor,  hJs  %en*r<>~ 
or  to  the  treafury,  ever  fince  the  time  in  which  Adrian  had  "ff0^n„am 
cancelled  all  fuch  debts  m.     He  moreover  presented  the  in-  tun. 
Habitants  of  Smyrna  with  large  fums,  enabling  them  to  re- 
"build  their  city,  which  was  almoft  ruined  by  a  dreadful 
earthquake  n.     He  could  not  fupprefs  the  combats  of  gla- 
diators without  offending  the  people ;  however,  as  he  was 
an  enemy  to  all  cruelty  and  bloodfhed,  he  allowed  the  com- 
batants only  blunt  fwords,  in  the  nature  of  our  foils,  fay- 
ing, that  with  them  they  might  equally  difplay  their  flail 
and  dexterity  °. 

Next  year,  when  Orfitus  and  Julianus  Rufus  were  con-  He  mar  chef 
fuls,  the  Marcomanni,  and  their  confederates,  renewing  *g***ft  the 
the  war  with  great  vigour,  the  emperor  refolved  to  march  Marc0.  * 
againft  them  irt  perfon.    But  before  he  left  Rome,  he  mar*  mannt  i 
Hed  his  fon  Commodus  to  Crifpina,  the  daughter  of  Brut- 
tius  Prfcfens ;  and  repairing  to  the  fenate,  defired  leave  to 
take  out  of  the  public  treafure  the  neceflary  fums  for  car* 
ryittg  <5n  the  war,  faying,  that  an  emperor  nad  nothing  of* 
his  own,  not  even  the  palace  he  lived  in  ;  but  that  all  be- 
longed to  the  fenate  and  people  *.     He  then  went  to  the 
Capitol,  where  he  declared  upon  his  oath,  that)  fince  his 
acceflion  to  the  empire,  no  fenator  had  been  put  to  death 
by  his  order ;  that  fuch  as  had  perifhed  in  the  rebellion,  had 
been  killed  without  his  knowlege ;  and  that  he  would  have 
fparedthem  all,  Caffius  himfelf  not  excepted,  had  it  been. 
in  his  power.     As  he  was  eminently  (killed  in  philofophy, 
many  perfons  of  learning  earneftly  intreated  him  to  explain, 
before  he  left  Rome,  the  mod  difficult  and  intricate  points 
of  the  different  feds  of  philofophers ;  a  talk  which  he  per- 
formed accordingly,  fpendjng  therein  three  whole  days. 
They  feemed  to  apprehend,  that,  by  his  death,  this  know- 
lege might  hare  been  loft ;  a  circumftarice  that  fhews  how 
thoroughly  he  was  verfed  in  the  different  tenets  of  the  va- 
rious fe£ta  of  philofophers  ?•     At  length  he  left  Rome,  with 

1  Jul.  Cap.  p.  19.             m  Orof.  lib.  vii.  cap.  15.  *  Ariih 

Orat.  xx.                  °  Dio,  in  Excerpt.    Val.  p.  71$.  P  Dio, 
j^,  8*4,               «  Jul.  Cap.  in  Caff*,  p.  41. 
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his  fon  Commodus,  on  the  fifth  of  Auguft  of  the  yea*  179*  , 
the  eighteenth  of  his  reign r. 
and  gains  a      In  the  following  year,  Commodus  Auguftusand  T.  An- 
Jignal  w  nius  Aurelius  Verus  being  confuls  the  fecond  time,  M.  Au-* 
tory  over     relius  gained  a  fignal  victory  over  the  Marcommanni,  Her- 
1  'em*  monduri,  Quadi,  and  Sarmatians ;  for  which  both  he,  and 

his  fon  Commodus  took  the  title  of  imperator  \     All  we 
know  of  this  action  is,  that  the  Roman  army  was  com- 
manded" by  Paternus,  and  the  Germans  were  totally  de- 
feated ;  infomuch  that  all  Germany,  and  the  different  na- 
tions inhabiting   it,  would  have  been  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  Roman  yoke,  had  not  the  emperor  been  prevented  by 
death  from  crowning  his  conquefts  with  the  reduction  of 
Yr.  of  Fl.  fo  powerful  and  extenfive  a  country.     He  died  in  the  fol- 
*5*9«       lowing  year,  Praefens  and  Sex.  Quintilius  Condianus  being 
A.  D.  181.  Qonfuig^  on  the  feventeenth  of  March,  after  having  lived 
9*9'  fifty-eight  years    ten   months  and    twenty-two  days,  and 
His  death,    reigned,  from  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius,  eighteen  years, 
and  ten  or  eleven  days  *  (G).   Two  days  before  his  death,  he 
recommended  his  fon  Commodus  to  the  army,  and  conjured 
his  friends  to  affift  him  with,  their  advice.     On  the  feventh 
day  of  his  illnefs,  he  defired  to  fee  his  fon  again  ;  but  im- 
mediately difraifled    him,  left  he  fliould  be  infected  with 
the  fame  diftemper.     When  he  was  gone,  he  compofed 
himfelf,  as  if  he  defigned  to  flee£,  and  expired  the  follow- 
ing night  u.     He   died,  according  to  Tertullian  w,  at  Sir- 
mium,  now  Sirmich,  in  Sclavonia;   according  to  the  two 
Victors,    at  Vendobona,  now  Vienna,  in   Auftria.    It  is 
unneceflary  to  mention  the  concern  of  the  foldiery,  and 
Roman  people,  for  the  lofs  of  fo  good  and  fo  great  a  prince. 
His  body,  or  rather  his  afhes,  were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and 
He  is  rank-  depofited  in  the  monument  of  Adrian.    "He  was  immedi- 
$d  among     ately  ranked  among  the  gods,  a  temple  was  erected,  and  an 
ihetpds*       order  of  priefts  appointed  to  his  honour.     Whoever  had  not 

r  Spart.  in  Com.  p.  50.  •  Birag.  p.  217.    Jul.  Cap.  in  M. 

Aur.  p.  34.  *  Dio,  p.  I10-,  &14,  &  Thcoph.  Antioch.  lib.iiL 

p.  137.    Chron.  Alex.  p.  614.  *  juL  Cap. -p.  34.         *  Tef- 

tul.  Apol.  cap.  25. 

(G)  Dio  Caffius  pofitively  af-  my  ;  and  adds,  that  the  empe- 

firms,  that  he  was  difpatched  by  ror,  with  much  difficulty,  pre- 

his  phyficians,  defirous   to  in-  vailed  upon  his    fon,  and  his 

gratiate  themfelves  with  Com-  friends,  not  to  abandon  him;  aa 

modus.     On  the  other  hand,  ihftance  of  neglect  and  ingrati- 

Julius  Capiiolinus  feems-  to  af-  tadc  which  he  took  fo  unkindly, 

cribe  his  death  to  a  contagious  that  he  abftained  from  all  fort 

diftemper;  for  hetefls  us,  that  of  nourishment. 


the  plague  ftill  raged  in  the  ar- 
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4bme  image  or  ftatue  of  M.  Aurelius  in  his  houfe,  was 
judged  a  facrilegious  perfon,  fays  Julius  Capitolinus ;  in 
whofe  time,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Dioclefian,  hewasftill 
worfhipped  in  molt  families  among  their  domeftic  gods. 

He  was,  without  all  doubt,  one  of  the  greateft  and  bed 
princes  that  ever  fwayed  a  fceptre.  His  only  fault  was,  His  fault, 
according  to  Dio  Caffius,  his  too  great  clemency;  for, 
though  he  rewarded  with  much  generofity  the  good  and 
virtuous,  yet  he  did  not  reftrain  and  punifh,  with  due  fe- 
verity,  the  vicious  and  wicked;  whence  fome  governors  of 
provinces,  prefuming  upon  his  lenity,  plundered,  and  often 
with  impunity,  the  people  committed  to  their  care  (H). 
The  meditations  of  M  Aurelius,  which  have  reached  our  Hismedi- 
times,  are  Trighly  commended  by  all  the  ancients,  as  an  ***'***' 
epitome  of  the  bed  rules  which  human  reafon,  or  philofo- 
.phy,  can  fuggeft  for  the  conduct  of  a  virtuous  life.  Some 
have  queftioned,  whether  what  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us 
i>c  the  whole  work,  or  only  an  abftraft  of  it,  as  it  confifts 
of  loofe  and  unconnected  fentencee,  whereof  the  fenfe  is 
not  always  complete.  But  the  ableft  critics  are  of  opinion, 
that  M.  Aurelius  left  the  work  fuch  as  it  is  at  prefent, 
Jiaving  compofed  it  only  for  his  private  ufe  x.  It  is  com- 
prifed  in  twelve  books,  of  which  the  firft  feems  to  have 
teen  compofed  in  the  heat  of  the  Marcomannic  war, 
while  he  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Gran  in  the 
.country  of  the  Quadi  y.  He  finifhed  the  fecond  book  at  Car- 
nuntum,  where  he  reftded,  according  to  Eutropius,  three 
whole  years  z.  A6  M.  Aurelius  was  a  great  encourager  of 
learning,  many  ^eminent  writers,  efpecially  philofophers, 
-flourifhed  in  his  reign,  of  whom  we  (hall  give  an  account 
in  our  notes  (I).  CHAP. 

*  Vide  VoflT.  Hift.  Graec.  lib.  11.  cap.  14,.  r  M.  Aurcl.  lib.  i. 

cap.  15.  *  Idem,  lib.  ix.  cap.  j. 

(H)  The  emperor  Julian  pre-  (I)  The  moft  celebrated  a- 

fers  M.  Aurelius  to  Caefar,  to  mong   the  philofophers   were, 

Auguftus,  and  to  all  the  other  Crefcentius,    Celfus,     Lucian, 

-princes  who  had  reigned  till  his  Demonax,  Alexander  the  fenv- 

time ;  but  at  the  fame  time  finds  om  irapoftor,  Sextus  the  Stoic, 

fault  with  him  for  bequeathing  fcextus  the  empiric,  Numenes, 

•the  empire  to  his  vicious  fon  Hermogenes,     and     Ariltides. 

Commodus,  and  not  to  his  fon-  Crefcentius  was  a  Cynic  philo- 

in-law  Pompeianus,  who  was  a  fopher,  and,  according  to 'the 

.perfon  of  extraordinary  partsf  character  which  Tatian  draws 

,and  well  qualified  for  fo  great  a  of  him,  abandoned  to  all  man- 

#ruft(i).  ner  oflewdnefs  (2).    We  find 

{0  Julian.  Cast  13, 14.,  i»,  *v  4*.  4-9*        (»)  Tatian.  p.  157. 
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CHAP.     LVIL 

The  Roman  Hiftory,from  the  Death  of  M*  Au- 
relius  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  >  when  the 
Empire  was  fit -ft  transferred  without  the  Con* 
fent  of  the  Senate. 

COMMODUS  was  the  firfi:  emperor  born  in  his  fa- 
ether's  reign,  and  the  fecond  that  fucceeded  his  father 
in  the  empire.    He  was  born  on  the  thirty-firft  of  Auguft 
Commdw*  of  the  year  16 1,  and  raifed  to  the  empire  on  the  feven- 

teenth 


two  philofopher  s  bearing  the 
name  of  Celfus,  and  both  of 
the  fe&  of  Epicurus,  mention- 
fid  by  Origen  (3).  Of  thefe, 
one  flouriihed  under  Nero,  and 
the  other  under  Adrian,  and  his. 
immediate  tucceflfors  (4).  The 
latter  wrote  feveral  books  a- 
gainfl  magic,  much  commended 
by  Lucian,  who  infcribed  to 
him  his  hiftory  of  the  celebrat- 
ed impoftor  Alexander,  which 
lie  undertook  at  his  requeft 
(5).  Some  diftinguim  this 
writer  from  the  author  of  the 
<lifcourfes.againft.the  CJitfftians, 
whom  Origen  confuted ;  but 
Baronius,  and  moft  critics  a- 
fcribe  to  the  fame  writer,  the 
t>ooks  againft  magic*  and  thofe 
againft  the  Chriftian  religion. 

The  works  of  Luckn  have 
reached  our  times,  and  are  de- 
servedly admired  for  the  ele- 
fance  and  purity  of  the  flyle  j 
ut  filled  with  impious  and 
atheiltical  fentiments :  whence 
he  had  the  furname  of  the 
Atheift,  or  the  Blafphemer  (6).^ 
He  was  a  native  of  Samofata  in 
Syria,  and  of  a  mean  defcent. 


In  his  youth  he  declaimtd,  and 
pleaded  caufes,  and  was  in  his 
old  age  regifter  to  the  governor 
of  Egypt  (7)  He  wrote,  ac- 
cusing, to  Eunapius,  the  life 
of.  the  philofopher  Demonax, 
whofe  difciple  he  had  been.  He 
represents  him  as  the  greateft 
philofopher  of  his  *time ;  but, 
after  all,  he  was  only  a  Cynic, 
fomewhat  more  polifned  and  ci- 
vilized than  the  reft  or  his  bre- 
thren. What  we  find  raoft 
commendable  in  him  is,  that, 
though  he  was  of  a  noble  fr- 
jnity,  rich,  eloquent,  and  well 
verfed  in  moft  branches  of 
learning;  yet  he  lived  in  po- 
verty, pracrifed  great  aufteri- 
ties,  and  would  not  fuffer  any 
one  to  attend  him.  When  he 
grew  old,  and  could  no  longer 
exift  without  being  affifted  by 
others,  he  chofe  rather  to  die  of 
hunger,  than  to  allow  any  per- 
fon  to  perform  the  leaft  office 
about  him.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cyprus ;  but  refuted  at  Athens, 
where  he  was  highly  efteemed 
in  his  life-time,  and  equally 
regretted  after  his  death.    The 


(3)  Orig.  in  Celf.  lib.  i.  p.  8.  (4)  Idem  ibid.  (5)  Lucian. 

Pfeud,  p.  498.  (6)  Suid-  p.  55.  (7)  Lucian.  Hift.  p.  359- 

&  Apo).  p.  26s. 
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tccnth  of  March  of  the  year  i6r.    He M  commonly  called 
L»  Mm*  Aurelfci*  Commodua,  and  fomctimcs  Comaiodut 

Anto- 
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account  wliich  Ludlan  gives  us 
of  the  celebrated  impoflor  Alex- 
ander is  very  diverting.  He  was 
a  native  of  Abonitichos,  a  tha-. 
ritirae  city  of  Pamphylia,  ati& 
generally  revered  on  account  of 
his  pretended  predictions,  and 
counterfeit  miracles,  as  a  pro- 
phet. Lucian,  however,  was 
not  eafily  deceived,  confidered 
him  as  an  impoftor,  ridiculed 
his  miracles,  and  exoofed  him 
in  all  companies ;  which  fo  pro- 
voked the  pretended  prophet, 
that  he  endeavoured^  to  ftir  u|i 
his  countrymen,  the  inhabitants 
of  Abonitichos,.  againft  him. 
Alexander,  neverthelefs,  fonie 
time  after,  oretended  to  be  re- 
conciled to  him  5  and  even  offer- 
ed him  a  ftiip  to  convey  him  to 
Amaftris  in  Pontus,  whither  his 
affairs  called  him.  Lucian  ac- 
cepted the  offer ;  but  was  not  a 
little  furprifed,  when,  at  a  great 
diftance  from  land,  he  obferved 
the  pilot  burfting  into  tears, 
and  making  various  figns  to  the 
mariners.  Lucian  imagined  the 
veffel  to  be  in  danger;  but  was 
more  terrified,  when  the  pilot 
frankly  confefled,  that  he  had 
received  pofitive  orders  from 
Alexander  to  throw  him  into  the 
fea ;  but  could  not  prevail  upon 
himfelf,  after  having  lived  fo 
long  without  reproach,  to  com- 
mit a  murder  in  his  old  age. 
He  left  Mm,  however,  in  a  de- 
fer t  and  barren  ifland,  where 
he  muft  have  foon*  perifhed, 
Bad  he  not  been  fa'ved  by  the 
vefTels  of  the  king  of  Bofpotus, 
which    happened    to  fail   by* 


He  would  haveprofecut^d  Alex- 
ander before  the  governor  of 
Pontus  and  Bithynia ;  but  that 
ipagiftrate  difluaded  him  from 
it :  telling  him,  that  he  could 
not  condemn  Alexander,  with- 
out incurring  the  difpleafure  of 
Rurilianus,who  was  very  jpower- 
ful  at  court,  and  had  in  his 
old  age  married  the  daughter  of 
the  impoftor,  believing  the 
moon  to  be  her  mother.  Thus 
Lucian  had  no  other  means 
left  of  being  revenged  on  Alex- 
ander, but  by  writing  his  life, 
^  and  painting  him  in  his  true 
*  colours.  Tnis  piece,  hbwever, 
he  did  not  publifh  till  the  im* 
poftor's  death,  which  happened 
in  the  reign  of  M.  A  urelius. 

Sextus  was  a  native  of  Chse- 
ronea,  in  Boeotia,  by  feci  a 
Stoic,  and  had  been  preceptor 
to  M.  Aurelius,  and  L.  Verus. 
Moil  writers  fuppofe  him  to 
have  been  nephew  to  Plutarch. 
At  the  fame  time  flouriflied  an- 
ther philofopher  bearing  the 
fame  name,  but  a' native  of  Li- 
bya, and  by  feci  a  Pyrrho- 
nian  (8) .  He  is  ftyled  by  Ga* 
len,  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  the/ 
empiric.  Some  of  his  works 
have  reached  our  times  (9)^  A- 
bout  this  time  Numenes  is  like- 
wife  fuppofed  to  have  flourifli- 
ed, whofe  writings  are  often 
quoted  by  Eufebius  and  Theo- 
doretus  againft  the  Pagans.  He 
was,  according  to  Suidas  (1),  a 
native  of  Apamea,  in  Syria. 
He  proves,  that  Plato  copied 
from  Mofes  what  he  wrote  con- 
cerning God,  and  the  forming 


(8)  kuald.  Vit.  Plut.  cap.  51 
(1)  £uid.  p.  X42. 


Z4 


(9)  Vide  Jonf.  fib.  ii.  cap-  «. 
of 
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Antoninus.    He  was  educated  with  great  care  by   his  fa-? 
ther  j  but  neverthelefs  proved  one  of  the  moft  lewd,  cruel, 

and 


of  the  univerfe  (2).    He  feems 
to  have  joined  together  the  te- 
nets of  Plato  and  Pythagoras  : 
whence  he  is  by  fome  ranked 
among  the  followers  of  Plato; 
by  others,  among  the  Pythago- 
reans (3),   Crones,   Ariftocles, 
Antiochus,    Alexander,    Her- 
mogenes,  Ariftides,  and  Phry- 
nicus,  were  all  contemporaries 
with  Numenes.      Crones  was 
one  of  his  difciples,  and  wrote 
a  treatife  on  the  generation  of 
things,  which  we  find  quoted 
by  Origen  and  Plotinus  (4). 
Ariflocles  was  a  native  of  Per- 
gamus,  and  firft  a  Peripatetic 
philofopher ;  but  afterwards  he 
abandoned  the  ftudy  of  philofo- 
phy,   and   applied   himfelf   to 
that  of  eloquence,  under  the 
celebrated  Herodes  Atticus.  He 
declaimed  in  his  own  country  ; 
but  did  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
plaufe  he  expe&ed  (5),     An- 
tiochus  was  a  native  of  JBgx, 
in  Cilicia,  by  profeffion  a  fo- 
phift,  and  one  of  the  difciples 
of  Dionyfius,  the  Milefian,  of 
whom  we  have  fpoken  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  Alexander  was 
likewife  a  profeft  fophift,  and  is 
greatly  commended  by  Philo- 
ltratus.     He  was  born  in  Seleu- 
cia,  comprifed  at  that  time  in 
Cilicia;  but   afterwards   raifed 
to   the  metropolis   of  Ifauria. 
"  He  was  one  of  the  difciples  of 
Favorinus,   Adrian's  great  fa- 
vourite, and  afterwards  fecre- 
tary  for  the  Greek  tongue  to 
JVL  Aurelius.     Hermogenes,  a 


native  of  *£arfus,   gained  fucfr 
reputation  among  the  fophifts, 
when  he  was  but  fifteen  years 
old,  that  M.  Aurelius  went  in 
perfon  to  hear  him,  was  greatly 
delighted  wit,h  his  extraordinary 
genius,   and  loaded   him  with 
prefents.    Ariftides,  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated  fophifts  of  his 
time,  was  a  native  of  Adriano- 
thera,  in  MyuV;  he  is  highly 
commended  for  his  eloquence, 
by  Phrynicus,   his   contempo- 
rary (6),   by  Philoftratus  (7), 
and  in  general  by  all  the  an- 
cients; but  if  he  excelled,  as 
he  is  {aid  to  have  done,   aU  the 
other   fophifts,  feveral  of  hii 
orations,  which  have  reached 
our  times   (8),    convince   us, 
that  we  have  no  reafon  to  re* 
gret  the  lofs  of  their  works. 
.  Lucius,  or  as  he  is  ftyled  by 
others,   Saturantius    Apuleius, 
was  a  native  of  Madaura,  a  Ro- 
man colony  on  the  borders  of 
Numidia  and  Getulia,  the  fai* 
of  one  of  the  chief  men  of  that 
city,  and  of  Salvia,  a  depend- 
ent of  Plutarch  (9),    He  paffed 
^iis  childhood  partly  in  Greece 
(for  }iis  mother  was  originally 
of  Theflaly),  and  partly  at  Car- 
thage, where  he  learned,  with- 
out the  ajffiftance  of  an  inftxuc* 
tor,  the  Latin  tongue  ;  but  not 
without   much   labour,    as  he 
himfelf  owr\s.     From  Carthage, 
he  went  to  Athens,  where  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
poetry,     geometry,    dialectics, 
and  mufic,  and  thoroughly  in- 


(2)  Suid.  p.*4».      (3)  Vide  Jonf.  lib.  iii.cap.io,        (4)  Hen, 
ibid.  (5)  Pbiloitr.  Sophift.^9.  (6)  Phot.  cap.  158. 

(7)  Philoftr.  Soph.  35.         (g)  Vide  PhoUap.  246,  &c.        (9)  ApuL 
Jtfot.  hb.  ii.  p.  1 1$.  &  Prol.  p.  29.  r  •         r    % 
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and  wicked  tyrants  that  ever  difgraced  a  throne.    His  cha- 
racter confirms  in  fome  degree  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 

believed 


345 


formed  himfelf  of  the  different 
tenets  of  the  various  fe&s  of 
philofophers  ;  bu,t  embraced 
that  of  Plato,  which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  ftu- 
dying  magic  with  great  appli- 
cation. He  is  even  faid  to  have 
been  fo  well  (killed  in  that  art, 
as  to  work  feveral  miracles, 
which  the  Pagans  oppofed  to 
thofe  of  our  Saviour  ( i ) .  Thefe 
miracles,  however,  are  not  well 
attefted ;  and  Apuleius  himfelf, 
being  accufed  as  a  magician  be* 
fore  Claudius  Maxim  us,  pro- 
conful  of  Africa,  endeavoured 
to  clear  himfelf  from  the  charge 
of  fuch  an  enormous  crime,  by 
an  excellent  difcourfe,  which 
has  reachedour  times  (2). 

AmoDgft  the  hiftorians  who 
flourifhed  under  M.  Aurelius, 
thofe  of  the  greateft  reputation 
are  Polyaenus,  a  Macedonian, 
who  dedicated  to  M.  Aurelius, 
and  L.  Verus,  the  eight  books 
of  ftratagems  publifhed  by  Ca- 
faubon  (3).  He  left  other 
works  (and  among  the  reft  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  city  of  Thebes), 
which  have  been  long  fince 
loft  (4),  Amyntianus  wrote, 
and  addrefled  to  M.  Aurelius, 
the  hiftory  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  which  was  not  much 
admired.  He  likewife  publifh- 
ed the  life  of  Domitian,  and 
the  lives  of  fome  other  Latin 
and  Greek  princes  (5);  but 
none  of  his  works  have  reached 
pur  time*.     Thofe  of  Damo* 


philus  have  undergone  the  fame 
fate  :  he  was  a  philofopher  and 
fophift,  brought  up,  as  Suidai 
informs  us  (6),  by  Julianus, 
who  was  conful  in  the  year  1 75, 
the  fifteenth  of  M.  Aurelius7* 
reign.  The  hiftory  of  Greece, 
written  by  Paufania3  in  ten 
books,  has  reached  us.  The 
author  defcribes  with  great  truth 
and  exadtnefs  the  fituation  and 
antiquities  of  each  city,  and  all 
the  curiofities  which  in  his  time 
were  to  be  feen  in  a  country 
once  fo  famous ;  but  fome  cri- 
tics find  fault  with  him  for  in- 
terweaving his  hiftory  with  {o 
many  fables,  which,  however, 
are  of  great  ufe  for  the  right 
under itanding  of  the  ancient 
writers.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  flou- 
rished Iamblichus,  by  birth  a 
Babylonian,  and  by  profeftion 
a  magician.  He  publifhed  fe- 
veral works  in  Greek,  and,  a- 
mong  the  reft,  one  ftyled  Baby- 
lonica  (7),  which  is  faid  by 
Tennulius  to  be  ftill  preferved 
in  the  famous  library  of  the  Ef- 
curial  in  Spain  (8).  Voffius 
takes  this  Babylonica  to  be  no- 
thing elfe  but  the  filly  romance, 
of  which  Photius  has  been  at 
the  trouble  of  giving  us  too 
long  an  abftraft.  Theophylus 
of  Antioch  has  tranfmitted  * 
table  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
from  Julius  Caefar  to  the  death 
of  M.  Aurelius,  with  the  years, 
months,  and  days,  of  their  r&\ 


(1)  Hieron.  Pf.  Ixxxi.  LalV.  lib.  v.  cap.  3.  Aug.  epift.  cxxxvi. 
(*)  Apul.  Apol.  (3)  Voff.  Htft.  Grace,  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  (4)  Suid, 
P*  559*  (5)  Phot.  cap.  131.   '      (6)  Suid.  p.  640.         (7;  Phot. 

BP-  49*        (*)  v°ff-  ibid.  Jib.  iv.  p.  582.  &  Samuel.  Tennul.  in  Not. 
|^  h^bl*  Arith.  Arnemi^,  ann*  1667. 
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believed  him  to  be  the  fon  of  a  famous  gladiator,  witfc 
whom  his  mother  Fapftioa  was  faid  to  have  had  a  crkmoai 

inter* 


refpe&ive  reigns.  jEmiliua 
Parthentanus  cOmpofcd  the  hif- 
tory  of  all  thofe  who  attempted 
fo  wfurp  the  fovereign '  power. 
He  did  not  end  his  htftory  be- 
fore the  year  17  c,  for  he  wrote 
the  life  of  Avidius  Caffius.  He 
16  quoted  by  Vulcatius  Galli- 
canus,  who  flourifhed  nodes 
Pioclehan  Yoffius  ranks  him 
among  the  Latin  hiitoriaas  (q)« 
Proculu?*  who  inftruded  M. 
Aufelius  in  the  Latin  gram* 
mar,  and  was  on  that  account 
raifed  by  him  to  the  confulihip, 
publiihed  a  work  on  foreign 
countries,  or,  as  feme  read  it, 
religions,  De  regionibus,  or  re* 
ligionibus  (1  )•  He  was  born  in 
Africa ;  but  thoroughly  verfcd 
in  the  Latin  tongue  (2).  *He- 
phaetfion  and  Harpocration, 
who  ioftrujfted  L.  Verus  in  the 
Greek  language  (3)1,  have  both 
left  fame  works  behind  them. 
An  excellent  .piece  de  re  me- 
trica,  which  feems  to  be  very 
ancient,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Hephaeftion,  a  grammarian  of 
Alexandria,  has  reached  our 
times,  and  is  commonly  afcrib- 
ed  to  Hephaeftion,  the  precep- 
tor of  L.  Verus,  Another 
learned  piece  is  ftill  extant,  on 
the  ten  orators  of  Athens,  done 
by  Valerius  Harpocration,  fup-^ 
pofed  to  have  been  preceptor  to* 
J>.  Verus  (4).  -  At  this  time' 
flourifhed  Apolloniu*  of  Alex- 
andria, furnamed  Dyifcoles,  who 
publiihed  fevcral  grammatical 


pieces.  He  was  father  to  He* 
rodianus,  who  lived,  according 
to  Suidas,  in  the  time  of  M» 
AureUus,  and  published  fevers! 
grammatical  pieces  (c).  Ar- 
temidorus,  author  of  fevenrf 
hooks  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  lived  under  Antoninus 
Pius  and  M.  Aurelius  ;  for  he 
is  quoted  by  Lucian  5  and  he 
himlelf  tells  us,  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  one  who  had  en- 
tered the  lifts  in  the  combats 
that  were  exhibited  by  Antoni- 
nus Pius  at  Pttteoli,  ta  honour 
of  Adrian*  He  waa  a  native 
of  Ephefos,  and  in  his  other 
works  fiyled  himfelf  Arteorido- 
rus  the  Ephefian  ;  tot  in  that 
on  the  interpretation  of  dreams, 
he  took  the  furname  of  DaMia- 
nus  from  Daldis,  a  fmallcky  of 
Lydia,  the  birth-place  of  his 
mother.  Marcellus  of  Ida,  in 
PamphyHa,  wrote,  in  the  reign 
of  M.  Aurelius,  ibrty-two 
books*  in  hexameter  verfe,  on 
phytic ;  and  is  quoted  by  St. 
Jerom  (6).  Marotius,  a  Latin 
poet,  publiihed  fome  fatires  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
M.  Aureiius,  not  fparing  that 
prince,  nor  his  predeceflbr  An- 
toninus' Pius ;  but  he  patiently 
bore  his  railleries.  Apuleias 
fpeaks  of  a  poet  who  lived  kt 
his  time,  and  had  begun  an  ex- 
cellent poem  upon  Alexander 
the  Great. .  This  is  probably 
the  writer  whom  he  calls  elfe- 
where  Corvinus  Clemens,  and 


(9)  Voff.  Hift.  Lat  lib.  iii.  >  (,>  Tret.  JMio.  fliftor.  Trigin. 
Tyrannor.  p.  195.  (a)  Voff.  Hift.  Lat.  lib.  i.  cap.  it.  .  (3)  Jol) 
Cap.  in  Vit.  Ver.  p.  35.  (4)  Suid.  p. 441.         (5)  Ibid.  p.  379. 

W  Vide  Lucian.  in  Vit.  Demonac.  p.  546.    M,  Ant.  lib.  i.  cap.  tV 
Philoftr.  Sophift.  39.    Phot.  cap.  146.    Paufan.  lib.  viii.  p.  a?«. 
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iatercourfe  \  He  gave,  when  only  twelve  year*  old,  a  re-  Hiscrmfij. 
markable  inftance  of  his  cruelty,  at  £e«jtumcell»e,  now  Ci- 
vita  Vecchia  j  where,  finding  the  water  in  which  he  bathed 
fomewhat  too  warm,  he  commanded  the  perfoa  who  at- 
jtended  the  bath  to  be  thrown  into  ths  furnace  ,  nor  was  he 
iatisfied,  till  thofe  who  were  about  him  pretended  to  have 
put  his  order  in  execution  b.  After  hi«  acceffion  to  the 
empire,  he  equalled  in  cruelty  Caligula,  Domitian,  and 
Nero  hunfelf,  fporting  with  the  blood  of  hi$  fubje&s  and 
fellow-creatures,  of  whom  he  caufed  great  numbers  to  be 
tacked  and  butchered  in  bis  prefence,  merely  for  his  di- 
jrerfiop  (L).    As  for  his  lewdnefe,  the  author  of  his  life  telle 


a  Jul,  Cap*  in  M.  Aur.  p,  jo« 

who  was  (|u*ftor,    Aulus  Gel- 
lius,    or  Agellius,    muft  have 
flourilhed  about  this  time  ;  for 
he  was  difciple  to  Titus  Cafhi* 
cius,  to  Favorinus,  to  Herodes 
Atticus,  and  to  Cornelius  Fron- 
to,  who  all  lived  under  Adrian 
and  Antoninus  Pius.     Come* 
lius  Fronto  had  been  conful, 
when     Aulus   Gellius    was   a 
youth.     He  beftows  great  en- 
comiurns  on  the  celebrated  phi- 
lofopher  and  apoftate  Peregri- 
nus ;  but  does  not  mention  his 
death,     which    rendered    him 
more  famous  than  any  thing  he 
had  done  in  his  life- time  ;  for 
he  publicly  burnt  himfelf  at  the 
(ports  of  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-fixth  Olympiad :  whence 
we  conclude,  that  Aulus  Gel- 
lius had  left  off  writing  before 
that  time,  that  is,  before  the 
year  165  of  the  Chriftian  «ra, 
the  fifth  of  the  reign  of  M.  Au- 
relius  and  L.  Verus.     He  ftu- 
died  grammar  at  Rome,   and 
philofophy  at  Athens,    under 
Calviiius  Taurus ;  whence  he 
returned  to  Rome.    He  left  no 
work  behind  him,  except  his 
Nodes  A  ttice;  for  thus  he  ftyled 
the  collection  of  feveral  memo- 
rable and  amufing  events,  which 


V  Lafeprid.  in  Commod. 

he  compiled  for  the  ufe  of  his 
children, 

(L)  The  ancients  relate  fe- 
veral inftances  of  his  cruelty, 
very   odd  and   monftrous:  he 
caufed  one  to  be  thrown  to  the 
wild  beads,. for  reading  the  life 
of  Caligula  written  by  Sueto- 
nius, becaufe  that  tyrant  and 
he  had  been  born  oa  the  fame 
day.    Seeing  one  day  a  corpu- 
lent man  pals  by,  he  immedi- 
ately cut  him  afunder?  partly  to 
try  his  ftrength;  in  which  he 
excelled  all  men,  and  partly  out 
of  curiofityj  as  be  himfelf  own- 
ed, to  fee  his  entrails  drop  out 
at  once.  *   He  took  pleafure  i* 
cutting  off  the  feet,  and  putting 
out  the  eyes,  of  fuch  as  he  met . 
in  his  rambles  through  the  cky, 
telling  the  former,  after  he  had 
jthus  maimed  them,  by  way  of 
raillery,  that  they  now  belong- 
ed eo  the  nation  of  the  Mono* 
podii ;  and  the  latter,  that  they 
were  now  become  Lufcinii ;  al- 
luding to  the  words  lufcinia,  a 
nightingale*  and  lufcus,  onc-iyed. 
Some  .he  murdered,    becauie 
they  were  negligently  drefled ; 
others,    becaufe  they    feemed 
trimmed  with  ;too  much  nicety  • 
He  pretended  to  great  (kill  in 
furgery, 
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us,  that  even  in  his  father's  reign  he  turned  the  court  into 
a  brothel;  and,  upon  his  death,  he  abandoned  himfelf, 
without  reftraint  or  fhame,  to  all  manner  of  vice,  fpending 
whole  days  and  nights  in  public  houfes  amongft  the  mean- 
eft  of  the  people,  and  in  the  company  of  gladiators,  buf- 
foons, and  common  proftitutes.  He  kept  conftantly  three 
hundred  concubines,  and  the  like  number  of  catamites. 
He  debauched  all  his  own  filters,  and  murdered  one  of 
them,  named  Lucilla,  after  he  had  forced  her  to  comply 
with  his  inceftuous  defires-  But  to  give  a  detail  of  his  in- 
famous praftices  and  pollutions,  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
an  hi  dorian,  and  what  we  cannot  help  condemning  in  Sue- 
tonius, and  other  writers. 

He  took  great  delight  in  fhooting  with  the  bow,  and  gave 
innumerable  proof!  of  his  dexterity  and  (kill  in  that  art, 
which  we  mould  efteem  fabulous  were  they  not  attefted  bv 
all  the  ancients.  His  ftrength  was  fo  great,  that  he  is 
faid  to  have  run  an  elephant  through  with  his  fpear,  and 
to  have  killed  in  the  amphitheatre  a  hundred  lions,  one  after 
another,  and  each  at  one  blow.  Forgetful  of  his  rank  and 
dignity  he  entered  the  lifts  with  the  common  gladiators, 
having  learned  with  them,  in  the  public  fchool,  the  ufe  of 
their  weapons.  He  is  faid  to  have  fought  in  the  amphi- 
theatre feven  hundred  and  thirty-five  times,  and  to  have 
always  come  off  conqueror;  whence  he  often  fubferibed 
himfelf,  "  The  conqueror  of  a  thoufand  gladiators/*  He 
feemed  to  be  more  pleafed  with  the  applaufe  of  the  popu- 
lace on  thefc  occafions,  than  any  of  the  ancient  Roman 
^captains  had  ever  been  with  a  triumph.  Imagining  one 
day  that  the  people  rather  derided  than  applauded  him,  he 
ordered  them  all  to  be  maffacred  on  the  fpot,  and  the  city 
to  be  fet  oij  fire;  which  barbarous,  fentence  would  have 
been  put  in  execution,  had  not  the  captain  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  with  much  difficulty,  appeafed  him.  Having  with 
his  extravagancies  foon  drained  and  exhaufted  his  trea- 


furgery,  efpecially  at  letting 
blood :  but  often,  inftead  of 
eafmgby  that  means  thofe  whom 
he  vifited,  or  who  were  prevail- 
ed upon  to  recur  to  him,  he 
rut  off  their  ears  and  nofbs.  He 
aflumed  the  name  and  habit  of 
Hercules,  appearing  publicly 
in  a  lion's  fkin,  with  a  huge 
iplub  in  his  hand,  and  ordering 


feveral  perfons,  though  not 
guilty  of  any  crime,  to  be  dif- 
guifed  like  moo  iters,  that,  by 
knocking  out  their  brains  with 
his  club,  he  might  have  a  bet- 
ter claim  to  the  name  of  the 
great  deftroyer  of  monfters.  In 
ftiort,  the  fhedding  of  blood 
feemed  to  be  his  chief  employ* 
ment(i). 


(i)  Lamprid.  in  Cornmod, 
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fury,  he  betook  himfelf  to  alt  manner  of  rapine;  loaded  Hisava- 
the  people  with  taxes ;  fold  the  governments  of  the  pro-  rice* 
vinces,  and  other  employments ;  exempted  criminals  from 
the  punifliment  due  to  their  crimes  upon  their  advancing  a 
Aim  of  money,  and  allowed  others  to  murder  whomsoever 
they  pleafed ;  fo  that  the  city,  and  indeed  the  whole  em- 
pire, was  filled  with  blood  and  maflacres,  every  one  pur- 
chafing  of  the  emperor  the  liberty  of  killing  fuch  as  he  fear- 
ed or  hated c.  But  to  proceed  to  the  hiftory  of  his  reign 
in  the  order  of  time. 

Commodus,  a  few  days  after  his  father's  death,  went  to 
the  camp,  attended  by  all  the  chief  officers  5  and  there,  after 
a  plaufible  and  popular  fpeech  to  the  foldiers,  presented 
them  with  the  ufual  donative.     He  would  have  returned 
immediately  to  Rome,  panting  after  the  diverfions  of  the 
city,  but  Pompeianus,  who  had  married  his  fitter,  repre- 
senting how  dangerous  and  (hameful  a  thing  it  would  be 
for  him  to  return  before  he  had  ended  the  war,  he  was, 
with  much  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  continue  in  Panno- 
nia,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  gained  fome  advantages  over 
the  Quadi,  which  mutt  have  been  very  inconfiderable,  fince 
he  did  not  on  that  account  take  upon  him  the  title  of  impe- 
rator.     However,  both  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  ima- 
gining that  he  was  refolved  to  purfue    the  war,  and  find- 
ing  themfelves  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  make  head 
againft  his  victorious  troops,  propofed  an  accommodation* 
which  he  readily  granted  upon  the  following  terms:  1.  He  con- 
That  they  fhould  not  fettle  within  five  miles  of  the  Danube.  clud"  * , 

2.  That  they  fhould  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  fupply  the  ^t/^ 
Romans  with  a  certain  number  of  troops  when  required.  comanHi" 

3.  That  they  fhould  aflemble  but  once  a  month  in  one  place  Quadi)  kc. 
only,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  Roman  centurion.     And 

4.  That  they  fhould  not  make  war  upon  the  Iazyges,  the 
Buri,  or  the  Vandali,  without  the  confent  of  the  people  of 
Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  Commodus  promifed  to  eva- 
cuate all  the  caftles  and  fortrefles  which  he  held  in  their 
country,  except  fuch  as  were  within  five  miles  of  the  Da- 
nube d.  With  the  other  German  nations,  which  his  fa- 
ther had  almoft  entirely  reduced,  he  concluded  a  very  dif- 
honourable  peace ;  nay,  of  fome  he  purchafed  it  with  very 
large  fums.  Having  thus  rather  abandoned  than  ended  the 
war,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  honoured  with 
a  triumph,  the  furname  of  Pius,  and  all  the  marks  of  dif- 
tindtion  that  had  ever  been  conferred  upon  the  moft  defery- 

«  Lamprid.  in  Commod.  *  Dio>lib.  lxvii.  p.  817.  Herodian. 

l$*i*  p.  461.  Air.  Yitt. 
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ing  princes.  Having  vifited  the  Capitol,  and  other  tem- 
ples, and  returned  thanks  to  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  the 
ibMiery,  for  their  fidelity -and  attachment  to  him  during  his 
abfence,  he  was  conducted  to  the  palace  on  the  22d  of 
Oaober€. 

In  the  following  year  Commodus  entered  upon  his  third 
confuMhtp,  hating  tor  hts  colleague  Birfus,  or  Burrhus, 
probably  Antiftius  Burrhus,  who  had  married  his  lifter  f# 
The  next  confute  were  Mamertinus  tod  Rufus,  during 
whofe  adminiftration  CQmmodus  took  the  title  of  impe- 
tatbr  for  the  fifth  time,  on  account  of  fome   advantages 

Eined  by  his  lieutenants,  Albinus  and  Niger,  over  the  Bar- 
rians  who  dwelt  beyond  Dacia.    The  above  mentioned 
confute  were  fucceded  by  Commodus  the  fourth  time  con- 
7keCalt-    fnlf  and  ViQorinus  the  fecond  time.     During  their  con- 
^A^tkg'  'foMMp-the  Caledonians,  having  paffed  the  wall  which  part- 
g^l^        ed  them  from  the  Romans,  committed  dreadful  devafta- 
ttrritoritsi  *tiofis,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  whole  Roman  army,  with  their 
hut  an  re-  general ;  but  were  in  the  end  repulfed  with  great  flaugbter 
fulftdby     byUlpius  Marcellus,  a  man  of  mean  defcent,  but  anexcel- 
Marcellus    'cnt  commander,  an<* a  ftrift  obferver  of  the  military  difci- 
pfine.    The  ancients  give  us  no  particular  account  of  this 
war ;  but  ortly  tell  us  that  it  proved  very  bloody  }  thst  the 
emperor,  for  the  great  advantages  gained  by  "his  lieutenant, 
took  the  title  of  imperator  the  fixth  time,  with  the  futnabie 
tf  Britannicus ;  and  that  Ulpius  Marcellus,  by  his  gallant 
and  prudent  conduft,  gained  fuch  credit  and  reputation, 
'  that  Commodus,  envying  the  glory  he  had  acquired,  de- 
figned  to  put  him  to  death  ;  but  afterwards  allowed  him 
to  live.  : 

Commodus,  who  had  hitherto  followed  the  advice  of  his 
father's  friends  and  counsellors,  now  began  to  defpife  them, 
thinking  himfelf  fufliciently  qualified  to  govern  without  fo 
Commodus    many  tutors.  *  He  therefore  difcharged  them  all,  employ- 
difmjfes  ^   ing  m  their  room  either  his  debauched  companions,  or 
?'^2n2S  fuch  *s  thcy  ^commended  *°  him.    Thus  ?efennius  Ni- 
€omfelkrs.  $et  was  Prcfcrrcd  «>  *c  command  of  the  armies  in  Syria, 
oy  the  intereft  of  the  wreftler  Narciflus ;  arid  many  others 
were  railed  to  great  employments  by  means  of  the  empe- 
ror's freedmen,  flaves,  and  concubines,  wbote  imperious 
and  arrogant  behaviour  drew  upon  the  young  prince  the 
hatted  and  contempt  of  the  fenate ;  which  he  being  well 
apprifed  of,  began  in  his  turn  to  put  to  death,  under  vari- 
ous pretences,  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  members  of  that 

•  Lamprid-  In  Commod.  Bio,  p.  818.  Herod ian.  p.  471.  Goltz,fb 
Si.  f  Vit.  Commod.  p.  48.  Onuph.  pi  %$%. 
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Dluftrious  body.     His  fitter  Lucilla  finding  him  abhorred  j  confp*- 
on  account  of  his  cuelties,  by  all  the  great  men  in  Rome,  racy  form* 
formed  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  with  adefign  to  place  in  */!*¥'*<? 
his  room  a- perfon  whom  fhe  favoured,  and  was  thought  to  JTerj^ 
love  both  above  her  brother  and  her  hufband  Pompeianus.  5^  ^ 
She  bad  the  title  of  emprefs,  and  all  the  honour  attending  oih*rt\ 
-it,  being  the  widow  of  the  emperor  L.  Verus  $  but  never- 
theless was  obliged  to  give  place  to  Crifpina  the  wife  of 
Commodas,  a  mortification' which  her  haughty  fpirit  could 
not  brook.     She  therefore  drew  into  a  confpiracy  Claudius 
Pompeianus,  to  whom  fhe   had   betrothed  her  daughter 
Quadra  tus,   and  many  other  fenators  of  dtftin&ion.     It 
was-  agreed  among  the  confpirators,  that  they  fhotild  affaf- 
finate  the  emperor  while  he  was  going  to  the  amphitheatre, 
through  a  narrow  dark  paflage ;    and  that  Pompeiantfs 
ihould  give  him  the  firff  blow.     Accordingly  they  a  (Faulted 
him  at  the  appointed  place  \  but  Pompeianus  (hewing  hint, 
ittftead  of  ftriking  a,t  once,  the  naked  dagger,  and  crying 
out,  "  This  prefent  the  fenate  fends  you,"  the  guards  had 
time  to  refcue  the  emperor,  and  feize  the  confpirators, 
who  were  foon  after  executed.    The  emperor  baniihed  his  <uoko  art 
fitter  to  the  ifland  of  Capreae,  where  he  afterwards  order-  *Up*tf 
ed  her  to  be  privately  murdered  *.    This  fam*  year  the  em-  ^^ 
prefs  Crifpina  was  like  wife  confined  to  the  ifland  of  Ca- 
preae, and  there  murdered  by  the  emperor's  order,  for  imi- 
tating him  in  his  debaucheries  h  (M).    One  Anterus,  or, 
*»  others  call  him  Saoterus,  a  native  of  Nicomedia,  and  the 
emperor's  favourite  freedrrian,  was  thought  to  have  infti-  ^0  <m~ 
gated  him  to  the  wicked  meafures  Which  he  was  purfuing;  tains  of%e 
for  he  bore  a  great  fway  with  the  prince.     Wherefore  the  guards 
captains  of  the  guards  caufed  him  to  be  murdered  by  Cle-  'cfufeAh 
auAer,  of  whom  we  (hall  fpeak  hereafter.    The  emperor  j^SS 

to  be  mur- 
s  Vit.  Conuaod.  p.  46.  Herod i an,  p.  474.  Dio,  p.  81S.         *  rjfr,  dered. 
.p.  Sc8. 

(M)  Quadratus  had  aconcu-  ing  fire  and  torches  carried  be- 
Wne,  by  name  Marcia,  and  a  fore  her  (i).  She  is  fuppofed 
favourite  freedman  named,  Ec-  to  have  been  a  great  friend  to 
•kc~hi».  The  latter  the  empe-  the-  Chriftians;  and  to  her 
:W>r  created  his  chief  chamber-  power  at  court,  and  authority 
Jain,  and  the  former,  who  was  with  the  emperor,  is  commonly 
a  woman  ©f  great  beauty,  he  afcribed  the  profound  tranq in- 
kept  for  his  concubine^  anddi-  lity  which  the  church  enjoyed 
ftingnUhed  her  with  all  the  ho-  in  the  midft  of  fa  many  cruel 
tiours  that  Were  peculiar  to  the  executions  (2). 
empreues,  except  that  of  hav- 

(1)  Herod,  lib.  i.  p.  48$,  (2)  Vide  Baron.  Ann*  us. 
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expreflcd  greater  concern  for  his  death,  than  he  had  doriS 
for  the  confpiracy  formed  againfthimfelfj  and  being  inform- 
ed that  Tarruntinus  Paternus,  one  of  the  captains  of  the 
guards,  was  privy  to  it,  he  removed  him  from  his  employ- 
ment, on  pretence  of  creating  him  a  fenator,  and  a  few 
days  after  caufed  him  to  be  afiaflinated,  with  Salvius  Julia* 
nus,  to  whofe  fon  the  daughter  of  Paternus  had  been  be- 
trothed, pretending  that  they  had  both  confpired  to  depofc 
him,  and  feize  the  empire  for  themfelves !.  Salvius  Ju- 
lian us  was  grandfon  to  the  famous  civilian  of  that  name 
under  Adrian,  and  uncle  to  Didius  Julia  nus,  who  was 
afterwards  emperor. 

In  the  fame  year  were  falfly  accufed  of  treafon,  condemned, 
and  executed,  Velius  Rufus,  Egnatius  Capito,  and  the  two 
Quintilii,  Maximus,  and  Condianus,  who  had  been  all  con* 
fuls.  Sextus  Condianus  the  fon  of  Maximus,  who  had  like- 
wife  been  conful,  and  was  a  young  man  of  extraordinary 
parts,  was  condemned  with  his  father  and  uncle  ;  but  es- 
caped, at  leaft  for  fome  time,  by  caufing  a  report  to  be 
fpread,  that  he  was  dead;  but  many  attending  that  he  was 
ftill  alive,  diligent  fearch  was  made  after  him.  Many  per- 
fons,  who  had  never  feen  him,  were  accufed  of  haying  har- 
boured and  concealed  him  in  their  houfes,  and,  upon  that 
charge,  either  put  to  death,  or  baniflied.  Of  Sgxtus  him- 
felf  we  find  no  farther  mention  in  hiftory.  JEmilius  June* 
tus  and'Attilius  Severus  were  both  baniihed  in  their  con- 
ful (hip,  which  they  held,  it  feems,  during  the  two  lad 
months  of  the  year,  and  with  them,  many  fenators  and 
knights  of  great  diftin&ion  k.  Under  the  fucceeding  con- 
fuls  M.  Eggius  Meruilus  and  Cn.  Papirius  iElianus,  the  em- 
peror's favourite  minifler  Perennis  was  accufed  of  afpiring 
to  the  empire,  and  put  to  death.  He  was  captain  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  an  excellent  commander,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dio  Caflius,  a  man  without  reproach. 

While  Commodus  was  affifting  at  the  Capitoline  fports  in- 
ftituted  by  Domltian  in  86,  a  perfon,  in  the  habit  of  a  Cynic 
philofopher,  appeared  unexpe&edly  in  the  midft  of  the 
theatre ;  and,  addreffing  the  emperor,  exclaimed  aloud, 
that,  while  he  regarded  nothing  but  his  pleafures  and  di- 
versions, he  was  in  danger  of  lofing  both  his  life  and  the 
empire,  by  the  wicked  pra&ices  of  rerennis,  and  his  chil- 
dren. Perennis  caufed  the  pretended  Cynic  to  be  immedi- 
ately feized  as  a  madman,  who  difturbed  the  public  fports, 
and  foon  after  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive  j  a  circum- 


*  Vit.  Commod. 
mod.  p.  47, 


p.  47.  *  Dio,  lib,  Ixxi.  p.  819.    Vit.  Com* 
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ftance  wbieh  gave  the  emperor  no  fmall  jealoufy.  Not  long 
after  fome  foldiers,  arriving  at  Rome  from  Illyricum,  where 
the  fon  of  Perennis  commanded,  fhewed  Commodus,  in 
a  prirate  audierice,  fome  medals,  on  which  was  engraved 
the  image  of  the  fon  of  Perennis,  as  if  he  had  been  already 
emperor;  which  intelligence  fo  alarmed  the  prince,  that 
be  commanded  the  traitor  to  be  immediately  put  to  death  K 
Thus  Herodian :  but  Dio  Caffius  and  Lampridius  relate  his 
downfal  in  a  quite  different  manner.  His  wife,  his  fifter,  Hh  tuift 
and  his  two  fons,  underwent  the  fame  fate.  To  his  eldeft  andchU* 
fon,  who  commanded  the  army  in  IUyricum,  the  emperor  ***  un~ 
wrote  an  obliging  letter,  enjoining  him  to  come  with  all  r^g/Jft 
pofBb!e  expedition  to  Rome,  to  receive  new  marks  of  the 
efteem  and  affe&ion  he  had  for  him  and  his  father.  As 
the  young  man  was  an  entire  ftranger  to  what  had  paffed, 
and  not  in  a  condition  to  revolt  openly,  he  readily  complied 
with  the  invitation  j  but  had  no  fooner  entered  Italy,  than 
he  was  cut  in  pieces  by  the  foldiers  who  attended  him,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  private  orders  they  had  received  from  Rome  m. 
The  other  brother  was  probably  killed  at  Rome  with  his 
father. 

Perennis  was  fucceeded  in  the  poft  of  prime  minifter  by  Perennis  U 
Cleander  ;  for  the  emperor  himfelf  was  fo  engaged  in  his  fucceeded 
pleafures  and  diversions,  that  he  could  not  beftow  one  mi-  h  Clean- 
nute  on  the  aflairs  of  ftate :  he  would  not  even  be  at  the  ''r* 
trouble  of  figning  hit  difpatches :  and,  in  feveral  letters  to 
his  friends,  all  he  wrote  was  vale,  fareweU    Cleander  was 
by  birth  a  Phrygian,  and  originally  a  ilave,  having  been 
publicly  fold  as  fuch  in  Rome.     He  belonged  at  firft  to  M. 
Aurelius,  and  afterwards  to  Commodus,  who,  favouring 
him  above  the  reft  of  his  flaves,  allowed  him  to  marry  De- 
moftracia,  one  of  his  concubines,  brought  up  the  children 
he  had  by  her  in  the  palace,  prefented  him  with  his  liberty, 
and  appointed  him  his  chamberlain.     He  is  thought  to  have 
procured  the  death  of  Perennis,  that  he  might  engrofs  all 
the  power  to  himfelf;  a  defign  which  he  eafily  compared,  nvhoahufig 
and  abufed  his  authority  in  a  more  flagrant  manner  than  kisavth** 
Perennis  had  ever  done.    By  him  all  things  were  openly  fet  ritJ* 
to  fale,  offices,  provinces,  public  revenues,  public  juftice, 
and  the  lives  of  men  both  innocent  and  guilty.     Antiftius 
Burrhus,  who  had  married  one  of  the  emperor's  fitters, 
took  the  liberty  to  acquaint  the  prince  with  the  unwarrant- 
able condutt  of  his  minifter ;  but  that  liberty  coft  him  his 
life,  Cleander  having  charged  him  with  afpiring  to  the  em- 

1  fterodot.  lib.  i.  p.  474,  475.  *  Dio,  p#  *«.    Vit.  Com- 

mod.  p.  48. 
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pi  re,  and  prevailed  upon  "the  emperor,  whom  he  blindly 

controuled,  to  condemn  him,  and  all  thofe  who  efpoufed 

his  caufe,  or  attempted  to  defend  him.     Among  thefe  was 

Ebutianus  captain  of  the  guards,  in  whofe  room  Oleander 

perfuaded  th.e  emperor  to  fubftitute  himfelf,  and  two  others, 

Tfoeap*      whom  he  named  for  that  purpofe.    Upon  the  death  of  Pe- 

tainsifthi  rennis,  that  employment  had  been  given  to  Niger,  who 

*Tn*ed      ^eld  xt  on^  **x  ^ours »  another  enjoyed  it  but  five  days, and 

'dailyand     feveral  others  not  fo  long,  the  timorous  emperor  changing 

hourly.        the  captains  of  his  guards  daily  ai\d  hourly.     Molt  of  thefe 

officers  loft  their  lives  with  their  employment,  being  accufed 

of  treafon  by  Cleander,  who  folicited,  and  at  laft  obtained, 

that  important  poft  for  himfelf  n. 

After  the  death  of  Perennis,  the  emperor  pretended  to  be 
greatly  concerned  for  many  things  that  had  been  done  dur- 
ing his  adminiftration,  in  order  to  throw  the  whole  odium 
upon  the  deceafed.     He  wrote  a  foothing  letter  to  Pertinax, 
whom  Perennis  had  baniflied  into  Liguria,  his  native  coun- 
try, and  kept  there  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  appointing 
We  Roman  him  commander  of  the  troops  iij  Britain,  which  had  muti- 
^MUin*    n*c^>  anc*  ra^cc*  8reat  difturbances  in  that  ifland,  neither 
mutiny.       t'ie  R°man  foldiers,  nor  the  Britons,  being  able  to  bear  the 
tyrannical  government  of  Commodus.     Upon  the  arrival 
of  Pertinax,  the  foldiers  preffed  him  to  aflume  the  fove- 
reignty ;  but  he,  reje&ing  the  offer  with  indignation,  brought, 
by  degrees,  the  mutinous  foldiery  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty, 
and  reftored  tranquility  to  the  province,  but  not  without 
great  trouble  and  danger  5  for  one  of  the  legions  openly  re- 
volting, much  blood  was  fpilt,  and  Pertinax  himfelf  left 
upon  the  fpot  for  dead.     As  his  feverity  drew  upon  him 
the  hatred  and  ill-will  of  the  foldiery,  he  defired  to  be  re- 
called ;  but  the  emperor  did  not  comply  with  his  requeft 
till  three  years  after.     This  year  Commodus  took  the  title 
of  imperator  for  the  eighth  and  lad  time,  on  account  of  the 
advantages  which  Clodius  Albinus  is  faid  to  have  gained 
over  the  Frifians  °. 
Yr.  qf  Fl.      Under  the  next  con  fills,  Crifpinus  and  .ZElianus,  a  com- 
*535*      mon  foldier,  named  Maternus,  having  deferted  his  colours, 
A.  D.  187.  an(j  bejng  j0;ne(i  by  many  others  guilty  of  the  fame  crime, 
-  '    '  93S"  grew  in  a  ftort  time  fo  powerful,  the  banditti  flocking  to  bim 
The  <war     irom  all  parts,  that  he  over-ran  and  plundered  great  part  of 
of  the  de-      Gaul  and  Spain,  ftormed  the  ftrongeft  cities,  and  ftruck 
ferters  un-   the  emperor  and  people  of  Rome  with  fuch  terror,  that 
1tu8ofCOn~  tr0OPs  were  raffed,  and  armies  difpatched  againft  hin^    Pef- 

Materttus  1 

n  Herodot.  p.  475.    Dio,  p.  88*.    Vit.Commodi  p.  48*         •  Al- 
bin.Vit.  p.  81. 
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Cenniiis  Niger  was  fent  to  make  head  againft  him  in  Gaul, 
-where  he  became  very  intimate  with  Severus,  who  was  thert 

fovernor  of  the  country  of  Lyons  p.  Matefnus,  finding 
imfelf  reduced  to  great  ftraits  by  Niger,  divided  his  troops 
into  feveral  fmall  bodies,  and  marched  privately,  by  differ- 
ent ways,  into  Italy,  having  nothing  lefs  in  view  than  to 
murder  the  emperor  during  the  folemnity  which  was  kept 
annually,  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and,  upon 
his  death,  to  feize  the  empire.  They  all  arrived  at  Rome 
undifcovered ;  and  fome.  of  his  men  had  already  mixed 
themfelves  with  the  emperor's  guards,  when  he  was  betray- 
ed by  others  of  his  own  party.  He  was  immediately  feized,  <wko  is 
and  executed  ;  and  his  death  terminated  the  difturbances,  J*i*"i  and 
which  fome  of  his  followers  had  begun  to  raife  in  other  pro-  execuUd* 
vinces  *.  At  this  period  broke  out  the  moft  dreadful  plague, 
fays  Dio  Caffius,  that  had  been  known.  It  lafted  two  of 
three  years,  and  raged  with  the  greateft  violence  in  Rome, 
where  it  frequently  carried  off  two  thoufand  perfons  a  day. 
The  emperor,  to  avoid  the  contagion,  retired  to  Laurentum* 
a  city  of  Latium,  on  the  fea-fide. 

In  the  following  year,  Fufcianus  and  Silanus  being  both 
confuls  for  the  fecond  time,  the  emperor  declared,  that  he 
defigned  to  pafs  over  into  Africa  ;  but  having,  under  that 
pretence,  exacted  very  confiderable  fums,  and  even  fuffered 
the  people  to  offer  up  vows  for  his  fafe  return  on  the  fifth 
of  April,  he  fpent  the  money  in  banquets  and  revels,  and 
continued  at  Rome,  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  this 
time  Severus  was  tranflated  from  the  government  of  Pan- 
nonia  to  that  of  Sicily,  whence  he  returned  to  Rome,  to 
clear  himfelf  of  a  crime  with  which  he  was  charged  ;  name-  Sivirut 
ly,  that  of  confulting  the  aftrologers,  as  if  he  entertained  acc*fed» 
thoughts  of  ufurping  the  fovereignty.  His  caufe  was  heard  ^tted. 
by  the  captains  of  the  guards,  the  colleagues  of  Cleander ; 
and,  as  Commodus  was  hated,  fays  Spartian,  Severus  was 
cleared,  and  his  accufer  crucified  r.  This  year  great  part 
of  the  Capitol,  a  famous  library,  and  feveral  contiguous 
buildings,  were  deftroyed  by  lightning  $.  Eufebius  fays, 
it  confumed  whole  quarters  of  the  city,  and  in  them  feve- 
ral libraries.  At  the  fame  time  the  city  was  afflicted  with 
a  dreadful  famine,  occafioned,  as  fome  authors  write,  by 
Cleander,  who,  having  now  nothing  lefs  in  view  than  the 
fovereignty*  privately  bought  up  all  the  corn,  in  order  to 
raife  the  price  of  it,  and  gain  the  affections  of  the  foldiery 
and  people,  by  diftributing  it  among  them  '.    Other  writers 

p  Nig.  Vifr.  p.  7$<.         .  *  Herod ot.  lib.  i.  p.  475.   Vit.  Com.  p.  51. 
t  Spart.  in  Sever.  *  Eufeb.  in  Chron.  Orof.  lib,  viii.  cap*  i6t 
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tell  us,  that  Papirius  Dionyfius,  whofc  province  it  was  to 
fupply  the  city  with  provifions,  contributed  towards  the  fa- 
mine, in  order  to  make  the  people  rife  againft  Cleander. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  populace  afcribed  all  their 
calamities  and  misfortunes  to  the  minifter,  wjio  now  began 
to  zQ,  in  a  more  arbitrary  manner  than  ever,  puling  to 
death  and  pardoning,  bamftiing  and  recalling  from;  exile, 
whom  he  pleafed.  Several  manumitted  flaves  he  created 
patricians,  and  placed  them  in  the  fenate  ;  others  he  made 
governors  of  provinces,  and  raifed  to  the  firft  employments. 
But  his  reign  was  of  (hort  duration ;  for  the  following  year,  in 
which  Rome  faw  for  the  firft,  and  indeed  for  the  laft  time, 
twenty-five  confuls,  all  named  by  Cleander,  and  moil  of 
them  his  creatures,  while  the  people  were  celebrating  the 
Circenfian  games,  a  troop  of  children,  having  at  their  head 
a  young  woman  of  an  extraordinary  ftature,  and  a  fierce  af- 
peft,  entering  the  circus,  began  to  utter  aloud  many  bitter 
invectives,  and  dreadful  curfes,  againft  Cleander;  which 
being  for  fome  time  anfwered  by  the  people  with  other  in- 
ve&ives  and  curfes,  the  whole  multitude  fuddenly  flew,  in 
3  tumultuous  manner,  to  the  palace  of  Quintilius  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where  the  emperor  was  then  re- 
siding with  Cleander ;  and  renewing  their  curfes  and  im- 
precations, demanded  the  head  of  the  perfidious  wretch,  by 
whom  they  had4been  fo  grievoufly  and  tyrahically  opprefied* 
Cleander  ordered  the  praetorian  cavalry  to  charge  the  mul- 
titude ;  which  order  they  obeyed,  driving  them,  with  great 
daughter,  into  the  city ;  out  there  the  populace  discharging 
{bowers  of  ftones,  bricks,  and  tiles,  from  tfye  top;  of  the 
houfes  and  from  the  windows,  while  the  city-guards,  who 
hated  Cleander,  joining  the  multitude,  the  praetorian  horfe 
were  forced  to  give  way,  and  fave  themfelves  by  a  difor- 
derly  flight.  The  people  purfued  tliem  to  the  palace  of 
Quintilius,  where  the  emperor  was  paffing  his  time  in  the 
company  of  fome  lewd  women,  wholly  unapprised  of  the 
tumult,  Cleander  having  forbidden  tKofe, .who  were  about 
him  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  flowever,  Marcia,  his  fa- 
vourite concubine,  thought  it  her  duty  to  inform  him  of 
what  had  pafled ;  and  his  filter  Fadilla,  entering  his  apart- 
ment in  a  great,  fright,  and  with  her  hair  di(hevelled,  cried 
out  aloud,  that  .all  was  loft,  unlefs  he  abandoned  Cleander 
to  the  fury  of  the  incenfed  populace.  The  emperor,  ftruck 
with  terror  and  amazement,  fent  for  Cleander;  and  hav- 
ing caufed  his  head  to  be  ftruck  ofF  that  inftant,  fent  it  to 
the  people;  its  appearance  put  an  end  to  the  combat, 
which  ftili  continuedwith  great  daughter.  His  head  and 
body  were,  by  the  incenfed  populace,  infultcd  in  a  mod 
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ofatrageous  manner.  His  wife,  his  children,  and  mod  of 
his  creatures,  were,  at  the  fame  time,  maffacred  ;  and  their 
bodies  firft  dragged  through  the  ftreets,  and  then  thrown 
into  the  common  fewer  ".  Julianus  and  Regill'us  were  ap- 
pointed captains  of  the  guards  in  the  room  of  Cleander  and 
his  colleagues  ;  but  the  emperor  caufed  them  both  to  be 
foon  after  affaffinated,  though  he  had  ever  fliewn  a  part?- 
eular  kindnefs  and  affe&ion  for  Julianus,  whom  he  ufed  to 
ftyle  his  father.  About  the  clofe  of  this  year,  Pertinar 
*ras,  at  his  own  requeft,  recalled  from  Britain,  and  charged 
■With  the  care  of  fupplying  the  city  with  provifions,  in  the 
room  of  Papirius  Dionyfius,  who  waslikewife  put  to  death, 
-with  all  thofe  who  had  in  any  degree  contributed  to  the 
railing  of  the  price  of  corn. 

In  the  following  year  Commodus  entered  upon  his  fixth 
conftilmip,  taking  Petronius  Septimianus  for  his  colleague. 
The  feveral  confpiracies  which  had  been  formed  againft 
himfelf  and  his  minifters,  filling  him  with  jealoufies  and 
fufpkrioris,  he  abandoned  himfelf,  without  controul,  to 
bloodfhed  and  cruelty  (N)*    This  year  Severus,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  twenty-five  eonfuls  of  the  preceding  year, 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  troops  in  Illyricimi ;  arid 
Pertinax  was  fent  into  Africa j  with  the  charafter  of  pro- 
cohfttl.    The  followiBg  year,  Apronianus  and-Bradua  be-  Yr.  of  FL 
ing  conful$,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  night-time  in  the  cele-      2539. 
brated  temple  of  Peace,  preceded,  and,  as  fome  writers  A.  D.  191. 
fuppofe,  produced,  by  a  flight  earthquake  j  for  no  thunder  u*  C'  93* 
was  heard  x  (O).  Thc  rhgttmpli 

of  Peace 
-  »  Dio,  lib.  lx»i.  p.  «»*  Herod,  lib.  i.  p.  479~4*'» s  Vit,  Com.  conjumed 
p.  48.        x  Herpdian.  lib.  i.  p.  485.    Dio,  p..  8*9.  by  fire  \ 

(N)  Among  the  multitudes  retired  on  horCeback,  with  a  de- 

of.aliranks  and  condition!  #  who  fign  to  take  refuge  among  the 

were  doomed, to  be  inhumanly  Barbarians;    and   would    have 

maffacred 'this  year,  Did  Caf-  effe&ed  his  efcape,  had  he  not 

fius  gives  us  a  particular  account  been  retarded  by  a  friend  of 

of  the  death  of  Juttus  Alexan-  hls,;  who  could  (  not  keep  up 

der,  a  native  of  Emefa  m  Sy-  with* him,  and  whom  he  could 

ria;  who  being  informed  that  |hot  bear  to  leave  behind.     Be- 

the  emfcerorhad  fentf  thfchef  a  irig,*  therefore,   overtaken    by 

centurion,  with  a  band  of  foK  thofe  who  purfued  him,  he  firft 

diers,  to  murder  hitai,  furprifed  killed  his  friend,  that  he  might 

them  in  the  night,  and  killed  not  fail  into  their  hands,  and  af- 

them  to  a  man,  with  feveral  terwards  himfelf  ( 1 ) . 

others,  whom  he  fufpe&ed  to  (O)  Dio  Caffiusfuppofes,  that 

be  his  enemies.    Having  thus  it  began  in  the  adjoining  houfes. 

filled  the  city  with  (laughter,  he  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  tempi*,  with 
(1)  Dio,  p.  8»j, 
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andtht  The  fire  fpread  with  great  violence  to  other  quarters  of 

temple  of   •  the  city,  and  confumed  a  great  number  of  ftately  edifices  5 
Vefia*  ^ith  among  the  reft,  the  temple  of  Vefta.   The  Veftals  fled  to 

mZ'wT  the  Palace*  with  thc  ftatue  of  Pa,la8'  which  was  fuppofed  to 
1  *  *  haye  been  brought  from  Troy,  and  had  never  before  been 
expofed  to  public  view;  but  the  flames  feized  the  palace  it- 
felf,  and  reduced  great  part  of  it  to  allies.  However,  the 
public  papers  and  regiftcrs  were  with  great  difficulty  pre- 
ferved.  The  conflagration  lafted  feveral  days,  in  fpite  of 
the  utmoft  endeavours  of  the  people,  the  foldiery,  and  thc 
emperor  himfejf \  who,  returning  on  that  occafion,  from 
the  country,  expofed  his  own  perfon,  in  order  to  encou- 
rage others  to  exert  themfelves  by  his  example.  It  ceafed, 
at  length,  of  itfelf,  or  was  extinguished  by  a  fudden  and 
violent  rain.  This  year  Pertinax:  was  preferred  from  the 
government  of  Africa  to  that  of  Rome,  and  Didius  Julia- 
nus  appointed  to  govern  Africa  in  his  room.  The  next 
confuls  were  Com  mod  us  the  feventh  time,  and  Helvidius 
Pertinax  the  fecond.  This  year  the  Roman  troops  were  de^ 
feated  by  the  Saracens,  whom  we  find  now  mentioned  for 
the  firft  time  in  hiftory  K  Commodus,  being  told,  that 
Severus,  who  commanded  in  Illyricum,  and  Npnius  Mur- 
cus,  who  had  the  command  pf  fome  other  army,  afpired  to 
the  empire,  appointed  Clodius  Albinus,  in  whom  he  re- 
pofed  ar*  entire  confidence,  governor  of  Britain,  and  wrote 
$  letter  tp  him  with  his  pwn  hand,  fays  Julius  Capitolinus, 
authorizing  him  to  aflume  the  title  pf  Csefar,  and  the  orna- 
ments peculiar  to  that  dignity,  in  cafe  any  difturbances 
fhould  arife  in  the  empire.  Albinus,  adds  the  fame  writer, 
prudently  declined  that  honour,  fearing  to  be  involved  in 
t he  ruin  pf  Commodus,  which  he  apprehended  was  fpeedily 

y  Vit.Nigr.p.  77t 

all  the  furrounding  buildings,  ings,  as  many  others  depofited 

were  reduced  to  allies.     That  their  jewels,  and  whatever  elfe 

magnificent  ftru&ure  had  been  they  efteemed  of  great  value, 

raifed  by  Vefpafian  after  thp  It  was  likewife  made  ufe  of  as  a 

deftru&ion  of  Jerufalem,    and  kind  of  magazine  for  thefpices 

enriched  with   the  fpoils    and  that  were  brought  by  the  Ro- 

ornaments  of  the  temple  of  the  man  merchants  out  of  Egypt 

Jews.     The  ancients  fpeak  of  it  and  Arabia ;  fo  that  many  rich 

as  one  pf  the  moil  ftately  build-  perfons  were  reduced  to  beg- 

ings  in  Rome.     There  men  of  gary,    all  their  valuable  effects 

Jeaming  ufed  to  hold  their  af-  and  treafures  being  confumed  in 

fpmblies,  and  lodge  their  writ-  one  night,  with  the  temple  (!)• 

(0  Dio,  p.  8^9.    Herod,  lib.  i.  p.  485, 
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approaching  *.  The  account  which  Dio  Caflius  and  Hero- 
dian  give  us  of  the  latter  part  of  this  prince's  reign,  is  no* 
thing  but  a  detail  of  his  follies,  and  the  (hews  which  he 
exhibited,  and  in  which  he  himfelf  a&ed  the  chief  part. 
Both  thefe  hiftorians  were  prefent ;  and  the  former,  who 
affifted  at  the  fpeftacles  in  quality  of  fenator,  tells  us,  that 
he,  and  the  other  fenators,  chewed  the  whole  time,  bay- 
leaves,  that  by  their  bitternefs  they  might  be  diverted  from 
laughing  at  the  prince's  folly  ;  which  would  have  coft  them 
their  lives.  However,  he  owns,  that  the  addrefs  and  (kill 
which  the  emperor  difplayed  in  (hooting  with  the  bow,  was 
univerfally  admired  and  applauded;  for  a  panther  having 
feized  a  man,  and  being  ready  to  devour  him,  Commodus 
let  fly  an  arrow  againft  the  bead  with  fo  much  (kill  and 
force,  that  the  panther  fell  dead  to  the  ground,  before  the 
man  received  the  lead  hurt*  (P). 

He  had  often  appeared  on  the  public  ftage  in  the  ama- 
zonian,  and  other  fantaftical  drefTds ;  but  this  year  he  was 
not  afhamed  to  enter  the  lifts  with  the  gladiators,  to  aft 
and  to  dance  in  the  theatre  quite  naked.  Not  fatisfied  with 
thefe  follies,  he  refolved  to  appear  on  the  firft  day  of  the 
enfuing  year  193,  as  conful,  and  at  the  fame  time  as  gla- 
diator 5  and,  for  that  purpofe,  caufed  Erucius  Clarus  and 
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(P)  A  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  changed  the  names  of 
fome  of  the  months,  calling 
Auguft  Commodus,  September 
Auguft,  October  Hercules,  No- 
vember Invincibiiis,  December 
Exuperatorius,  and  January  A- 
mazonius ;  which  laft  title  he 
himfelf  affumed,  becaufe  he 
had  firft  fallen  in  love  with 
Marcia,  upon  feeing  her  paint- 
ed in  the  drefs  of  an  Amazon. 
He  likewife  intended  to  change 
the  name  of  the  city  itfelf, 
and  call  it  Colonia  Commodia- 
na,  or,  the  Colony  of  Commo- 
dus. Upon  this  head  he  wrote 
to  the  fenate,  ftyling  himfelf  in 
the  letter,  **  Imperator  Csefar 
Lucius,  ^iius,  Aurelius,  Com- 
modus, Antoninus,  ^Auguftus, 
Pius,  Felix,  Sarmanicus,  Ger- 
manicus,   Maximinus,  Britan- 


nicus,  Pacator  orbis  terrarum, 
Invidus  Romanus  Hercules, 
Pontifex  Maxim  us,  Tribunitise 
Poteftatis  XVII.  Imperator 
VIII.  Conful  VII.  Pater  Pa- 
triae, &c."  The  fenate  readily 
complied  with  his  requeft,  and 
not  only  ftyled  Rome  Colonia 
Commodiana,  but  the  houfe 
in  which  they  aflembled,  The 
Houfe  of  Commodus.  They 
had  given  him  before,  in  deri- 
fion,  fays  Lampridius,  the  title 
of  Pius,  upon  his  railing  to  the 
confulfhip  one  of  his  mother's 
gallants;  the  title  of  Happy, 
tor  having  compafled  the  death 
of  Perennis ;  and  that  of  Her* 
cules,  in  confideration  of  his 
extraordinary  ftrength,  and  his 
killing  many  thoufand  wild 
beafts  in  the  amphitheatre* 
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Sodus  Fake,  the  two  confuls  cleft,  to  be  murdered.  This 
dcGgn  be  imparted  to  Marcia  the  night  before  it  was  to  be 
put  in  execution ;  telling  her,  that  the  confute  were  to  be 
killed  the  following  night;  and  that  he  intended  to  march 
in  proceflion,  not  from  the  palace,  and  with  the  eofigns  of 
the  imperial  dignity,  as  was.  ufual  on  the  firft  of  January, 
but  from  the  fchool  of  the  gladiators,  armed  like  one  of 
them,  and  attended  by  them  only.  Marcia  threw  herfelf  at 
his  feet,  and  conjured  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  retted 
on  the  danger  to  which  he  expofed  bis  life,  oy  trufting  it 
to  men  deftitute  of  all  honour  and  probity.  ButCommodua, 
without  regarding  her  remonftrances,  ordered  Laetus*  cap* 
tain  of  the  guards,  and  Ecle&us,  his  chief  chamberlain,  to 

Erepare  the  apartment  which  he  had  built  for  himfelf  in  the 
oufe  where  the  gladiators  belonging  to  the  public  were 
lodged.    Thefe  two  officers  did,  Ukewife,  all  that  lay  in 
their  power  to  divert  him  from  fo  ftrange  a  refolution ;  but 
to  no  purpofe :  for  the  emperor,  inftead  of  yielding  to  their 
intreaties,  flew  into  a  rage  5  and,  retiring  to  his  chamber, 
as  if  he  defigned  to  repofe  himfelf,  it  being  then  about  noon, 
he  wrote  down,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  the  names  of  many 
illuftrious  fenators,  and  other  perfons  of  diftin&ion,  whom 
he  defigned  to  take  off  by  affaffination,  in  order  to  enrich 
himfelf  with  their  eftates;  and  at  the  head  of  the  fatal  lift 
Ho  dooms     the  names  of  Marcia,  Lsetus,  and  Ecle&us  appeared.   Hay- 
Marcia,      ing  left  this  paper  upon  his  bed,  when  he  went  to  bathe  be- 
*EMi **f  *orc  dinner,  according  to  the  Roman  cuftom,  a  little  child, 
dtath\'  '  ^th  whom  he  ufed  to  amufe  himfelf,  entering  his  bed- 
chamber, innocently  took  it  up;  and  Marcia,  meeting  him, 
fnatched  it  out  of  his  hand,  imagining  it  to  be  fome  writ- 
ing of  confequence*  She  was  greatly  furprifed,  when,  upon 
viewing  it,  (he  found  herfelf,  Laetus,  and  Ecle&us,  doomed, 
with  the  reft,  to  deftru&ion.    She  immediately  acquainted 
nvbo  con-    kaetus  and  Ecle&us  with  the  danger  that  threatened  them, 
fpire  a*       who  thereupon  refolved  to  preferve  themfelves  by  deftroy* 
gtnnjk  him.  ing  the  tyrant b  (QJ. 

The 
b  Herod,  lib.  i.  p.  4S6, 487. 

(QJ  Such  is  the   account  the  cruelties  and  follies  of  Com- 

which  Herodian  gives  us  of  this  modus,  and '  terrified  with  his 

confpiracy.     But  Dio  Caffius,  menaces,  agreed  with  Marcia  to 

who   had  already  related  the  difpatch  him.    Julius  Capito* 

death  of  Domitian  with  thefe  linus  pretends,  that  they  ac- 

yeryxircumflances,  tells  us  only  quainted    Pertinax  with  their 

in  this  place,  that  Lsetus  and  defign,  who  did  not  attempt  to 

Ecle&is,  no  longer  able  to  hear  divert  them  from  it.    But  Dio 

Caffius 
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The  cofifpirators  agreed,  that  the  fafeft,  and  010ft  expe- 
ditious way,  was  to  difpatch  him  with  poifon ;  which  wag 
accordingly  administered  by  Marcia,  as  he  returned  very 
hot  from  bathing,  after  having  killed  fome  wild  beads. 
The  emperor,  being  foon  after  feized  with  a  heavy  dum- 
ber, retired  to  refrefh  himfelf  with  fleep  (for  he  llept,  as 
hiftorians  obferve,  at  all  hours) ;  and  Ecle&us,  feizing  that 
opportunity,  ordered  the  company  to  retire,   hoping  to 
conceal  the  caufe  and  manner  of  his  death  :  but  Commo- 
dus,  awaking  when  the  company  was  fcarce  gone,  was 
feized  with  a  violent  vomiting;  and,  fufpe&ing  that  poifon 
had  been  given  him,  threatened  all  about  him  with  imme- 
diate death.    The  confpirators,  fearing  he  fhould  void  the 
poifon,  and  efcape,  fent  haftily  for  his  great  favourite  Nar- 
ciflua,  the  famous  wreftler,  who,  being  gained  over  with 
great  promifes,  threw  himfelf  upon  the  emperor,  and,  feiz- 
ing him  by  the  throat,  fbrangled  him6.    Thus  died  Com-  Yr.  of  Fl. 
modus,    after  having   lived   thirty-one   years,    and  four      1540. 
months;   and  reigned  twelve  year^   nine  months,   and  *•**•  ,9»- 
fourteen  days.    He  was  murdered  in  a  palace  which  flood       »    94°* 
on  mount  Coelius,  where  he  then  refided,  becaufe  he  could  jjt  jsmurm 
not  fleep  in  the  imperial  palace  d.    His  body  was  privately  dtred. ' 
conveyed  away,  and  buried  in  the  fields ;  but  was  after- 
wards taken  up  by  Pertinax,  who  fucceeded  to  the  empire, 
and  depofited  in  the  monument  of  Adrian. 

His  death  was  no  fooner  known,  than  the  fenate  afTem-  His/atues 
bled,  without  waiting  for  the  return  of  day ;  and  declared  aJ*  P^led 
him  a  public  enemy,  loaded  him  with  curfes,  ordered  his  fa^um- 
ftatues  to  be  broken  to  pieces,  his  name  to  be  rafed  out  of  nuutd. 
all  public  infcriptions,   and  demanded  his  body,    that  it 
might  be  dragged  through  the  ftreets,  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.    When  Pertinax,  who  had  already  been  declared 
emperor,    anfwered,  that  it  was  buried,  they  defired  to 
know,  who  had  been  fo  daring  as  to  pay  that  honour  to  a 
gladiator,  to  a  parricide,  to  a  more  cruel  and.  bloody  tyrant 
than  Nero  or  Domitian  •    Though  he  was  generally  abhor-  ' 

red  as  a  monfter  of  cruelty,  and  an  enemy  to  mankind,  yet 
the  emperor  Severus  ftyled  himfelf  his  brother,  caufed  him 
to  be  ranked  among  the  gods,  appointed  priefts  and  facrU 

c  Herod,  lib.  i.  p.  488.  Dio,  p.  828.  Coram.  Vit.  p.  51.       d  Eufeb. 
Chron.  p.  asf  •  «  Vit.  Com.  p.  53*    Dio,  p.  830. 

Caflius  and  Herodian  allure  us,  think  of  any  thing  but  difpatch - 

that  he  was  altogether  unapprif-  ing  the  tyrant,    and  fecuring 

edof  their  attempt,  the  con-  themfelttg. 
fpirators   not  having  time  to 
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fices  to  his  honour,  and  ordered  the  anniverfary  of  his  birth  to 
beobferved  with  great  folemnity.  It  is  an  undoubted  fa£fc,  that 
the  empire  was  indebted  to  him  for  eftablifhing  a  company  of 
merchants,  and  a  fleet  for  conveying  corn  from  Africa  to 
Rome,  when  any  misfortune  (hould.befal  the  fleet  that 
tranfported  it  from  Egypt.  Another  a£tion  we  find  record- 
ed of  his,  truly  worthy  of  the  fon  of  M.  Aurelius :  one  Ma- 
nilius,  who  had  been  Secretary  to  Avidius  Caflius,  and  privy 
to  his  confpiracy,  having  made  his  efcape,  and  concealed 
himfelf  ever  fince  his  death,  was  apprehended  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Commodus,  to  whom  he  offered  to 
difcover  many  things  of  great  importance  ;  but  Commodus 
would  not  fo  much  as  hear  him ;  he  even  burnt  all  his 
letters,  without  opening  any  one  of  them  f.  But  this  tranf- 
a&ion  happened  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  when 
he  followed  the  advice  of  the  wife  counfellors  whom  his 
father  had  placed  about  him-.  No  mention  is  made  in 
hiftory  of  his  children ;  but  it  appears  from  an  ancient 
medal,  that  he  had  foihe,  who  muft  have  died  very  young  *. 
Of  the  authors  who  flour i (he d  in  his  reign,  we  fhall  give  an 
account  in  the  notes  (R). 

Com- 
f  Dio,  in  Excerpt.    Val.  p.  725,       '    g  Spark,  lib.  vii.  p.  659. 


(R)  Julius  Pollux  infcribed 
to  Commodus,  when  he  had 
only,  the  title  of  Csefar,  Ono- 
mafticon,  which  is  Hill  extant, 
and  confifts  of  ten  books.  It  is 
a  collection  of  fynony  mous  words 
ufed  by  the  befl  Greek  writers 
to'  exprefs  one  and  the  fame 
thing.  He  was  one  of  the  pre- 
ceptors of  Commodus,  who, 
being  chiefly  taken  with  his  fine 
and  harmonious  voice,  honour* 
ed  him  with  the  profefforihip  of 
eloquence  lately  founded  in  the 
city  of  Athens.  Phrynicus  was 
contemporary  with  Pollux,  and 
likewife  infcribed  toCommodus, 
when  he  was  only  Caefar,  a 
work,  of  which  Photius  had 
read  thirty-five  or  thirty-fix 
books.  It  was  a  collection  of 
words,  phrafes,  and  fome  fen- 


tences  extracted  out  of  the  befl 
Greek  writers,  and  alphabeti- 
cally digefted.  But  thefe  thirty- 
fix  books  might  have  been  re- 
duced, according  to  Photius, 
to  fix  or  feveta,  by  retrenching 
the  author's  ufelefs  digreflions 
and  repetitions.  Philoftratus 
fpeaks  of  one  Ariftaenetus  of 
Byzantium,  who  flourifhed  un- 
der Commodus,  and  ranks  him 
among  the  moft  eloquent  men 
of  his  time*  Athenaeus,  whofe 
work,  intitled,  Deipnofophifta, 
has  reached  our  times,  lived 
under  Commodus ;  but  did  not 
begin  to  write,  as  we  may 
be  fully  convinced  from  the  li- 
berty with  which  he  fpeaks  of 
him,  till  after  his  death  (i). 
We  have  but  an  abridgment  of 
his  Deipnofophifta,  made,  ac- 


(1)  Athen.  lib,  xii,    Voff.  Hift,  Grace,  lib.  ii.  cap.  15. 
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-  Commodus  being  dead,  and  his  body  privately  conveyed  L*tus  ami 
away,  Laetus  and  Ecle&us  repaired  to  the  houfe  of  Heivi-  ^*j£ 
dius  Pertinax,  whom  they  judged  the  moil  deferving  per-  Jjjw  /# 
fon  in  the  fenate,  and  the  moft  worthy,  of  the  empire.    As  Pertimxi 
the  death  of  the  emperor  was  not  publicly  known,  Pertinax, 
roufed  out  of  his  fleep  (for  it  was  about  midnight)  by  their 
entering  his  houfe,  did  not  doubt  but  they  had  been  com- 
uiifEoned  by  Commodus  to  murder  him.    However,  he  or- 
dered his  domeftics  to  admit  them  into  his  room;  and, 
upon  their  appearing)  without  rifing  from  his  bed,  or  be- 
traying the  leaft  concern,  he  told  them,  that  as  Pompeia- 
nus  and  he  were  the  only  friends  of  M.  Aurelius  left  alive, 
he  had  expeded  every  day  to  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  cruelty 
of  the  tyrant ;  and,  with  great  firmnefs,  bid  them  put  their 
orders  in  execution.     Laetus,  admiring  his  conftancy  and 
intrepidity,  informed  him,  that  the  tyrant  was  dead ;  and 
that  they  were  come  to  offer  the  empire  to  him,  as  the  per- 
fon  in  the  fenate  the  moft  worthy  of  that  dignity.    Perti- 
nax, fufpe&ing  fome  treachery,  even  after  they  had  ac- 
quainted him  with  all  the  circumftances  of  the  death  of  the 
tyrant,  dispatched  fome  of  his  friends  to  the  place  where 
his  body  lay.     Upon  their  return,  no  room  being  left  for 
any  farther  doubt,  he  yielded  to  their  intreaties,  accepted 
the  empire,  and  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  praetorian 
guards  with  Laetus  their  captain,    caufing,  in  the  mean 
time,  a  report  to  be  fpread  in  the  city,  that  the  emperor 
was  dead  of  an  apoplexy,  and  that  Pertinax  had  fucceeded 
to  the  throne.    The  foldiers  were  greatly  furprifed  to  fee 
him  appear  in  the  camp  at  that  time  of  night ;  but  Laetus, 
afiembling  them,  declared,  that  the  emperor  being  dead  of 
an  apoplexy,  he  brought  them  a  new  prince,  the  moft  de- 
ferving perfon  in  the  fenate,  who,  he  was  confident,  would 
be  received  with  great  joy,   and  acknowleged  by  all  the 
armies  of  the  empire,  fince  he  had  on  every  occafion  given 
fignal  proofs  of  his  courage,  prudence,  and  other  princely 
virtues. 

Pertinax  himfelf  fpoke  after  Laetus,  and,  in  his  harangue^ 
promifed  each  foldier  three  thoufand  drachmas;  which 
would  have  gained  them  immedately  over  to  his  intereft, 

• 
cording  to  Cafaubon,  at  Con-     Grecian  antiquities.    He  pub- 
llantinople  five  or  fix  hundred    lifhed  other  works ;  but  none 
years  fince.     This    writer    is    of   them    have    reached    our 
highly  efteemed,  and  not  unde-    times  (2). 
fervedly,   by  the  admirers  of 

(*)  VolT.  Hift.  Grgc.  lit).  U,  cap.  1 5. 
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had  he  not  added  very  unfeafdnably,  that  he  hoped,  by  their 
means,  to  reform  feveral  abufes  ;k  for  they  concluded  from 
thence,  that  he  defigned  to  reftore  the  ancient  difcipline, 
and  deprive  them  of  many  privileges,  which  had  been 
granted  by  Commodus.  •  This  declaration  occafioned  an 
univerfal  difcontent,  which,  however,  they  diflembled  for 
the  prefent :  a  fmall  number  having,  at  firft,  faluted  him 
with  the  title  of  emperor,  the  reft  followed  their  example, 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and,  after  the  ufual  Sacrifices, 
accompanied  him,  crowned  with  laurel,  to  the  fenate; 
where  he  was  received  with  the  greateft  demonftrations  of 
joy  by  the  new  confuls  Quintus  Sofius  Falco  and  Caiitfjfr 
lius  Erucius,  and  by  all  the  magiftrates,  and  other  feaators, 
who  had  afiembled  upon  the  firft  news  of  the  death  of  the 
tyrant.  "When  the  fenators  had  refumed  their  places,  Per- 
tinax,  before  they  had  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Au- 
guftus,  earneftly  intreated  them  not  to  lay  fo  heavy  a  har- 
den upon  him  in  his  old  age,  but  to  choofe  fome  other  more 
able  to  difcharge  fuch  an  important  truft,  and  better  qua- 
lified by  his,  nobility  and  birth  for  fo  high  a  ftation  k.  He 
was  not. fatisfied  with  begging  them  in  general  to  ele&  an-^ 
other,  but  particularly  named  Acilius  Glabrio,  who  had 
been  twice  conful,  and  pretended  to  derive  his  pedigree 
from  Aqchifes,  the  father  of  j£neas,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  earneftly  intreated  him  to  accept  the  imperial  throne ; 
but  Glabrio,  and  with  him  all  the  reft,  declaring,  that  they 
would  ackno^Jege  no  other  prince  but'Pertinax,  he  wai 
at  laft  obliged  to  yield  *. 

After^the  fenate  had  faluted  him  with  the  title  of  Au- 
guftus,  he  returned  them  thanks  in  an  oration  fuited  to  the 
occafion,  which  was  received  with  loud  acclamations  by 
the  fenate  and  people,  whov  came  in  crowds  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  new  prince,  whom  they  highly  fcfteerned  afcd 
revered.  The  confuls  pronounced,  according  to  cuforh, 
his  panegyric  :  after  which  Falco,  who  Was  on&bf%  them, 
upon  the  emperor's  commending  Laetus,  captain*  at  the 
guards,  and  owning  himfelf  indebted  to  him  for  the  em- 
pire, is  faid  by  Capitolinus  to  have  rebuked  the  prince  with 
great  freedom  for  countenancing  the  chief  minifter  of  the 
crimes  of  Commodus,  Pertinax  heard  him  without  the 
leaft  emotion,  and  only  told  him,  when  he  bad  done  fpeak* 
ing,  that  he  was  young,  and  had  not  yet  learned  to  obey ; 
that  Laetus  had  put  the  orders  of  Commodus  in  execution 
tigainft  his  own  inclination,  and  (hewn,  as  foon  as  he  was 

h  Herod,  lib.  iv.  p.  481— 4?3.    Dio,  lib,  Ixxiii.  p.  830,    Vit.  P«rt. 
p.  55»  *  Herod.  Bio,  ibid. 
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«lt  liberty,  to  lift  without  reft  rain  t,  what  were  his  private 
fentiments  k.  From  the  fenate,  the  emperor  went  to  offer 
the  ufual  facrifices  ia  the  Capitol,  vifited  the  other  tern- 
pies,  and  then,  amidft  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  people,  . 
repaired  to  the  palace,  where  he  gave  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment, as  it  was  the  firft  day  of  the  new  year,  to  all 
the  magistrates*  and  the  chief  men  of  the  fenate,  purfuant 
to  an  ancient  cuftom,  which  had  been  negle&ed  by  Corn- 
modus  !. 

Thus  Fertinax  began  his  reign,  to  the  great  fatisfa&ion  ne  #r/j 
of  Rome,*,  and  of  alL  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  where  he  andtdmca* 
was  proclaimed  emperor  with  extraordinary  demonftrations  ****  *f 
of  joy  ;  no  one  doubting,  that  he  would  foon  reftore  the  ?*rt***x* 
ftate  to  it*  former  luftre,  and  redrefs  the  abufes  and  difor~ 
ders  introduced  by  Commodus.    He  was  born  on  the  firft 
of  Auguft  of  die  year  126,  the  tenth  of  Adrian's  reign,  in 
a  little  village  called  Villa  Martis,  not  far  from  Alba  Pom* 
peia,  now  Alba,  in  the  duchy  of  Montferrat.    He  is  com- 
monly ftyled  by  hiftorians,  and  in  moft  inferiptions,  Pub* 
lius  Helvius  Pertioax.    His  father,  Helvius  Succefius,  had 
either  been  a  flave  himfelf,  or  was  the  fen  of  an  enfran- 
chised flave  n,  and  followed  the  mean  profeffion  of  drying 
wood  and  making  charcoal.    We  are  told,  that  he  gave 
the  name  of  Pertinax  to  his  fon,  on  account  of  his  obfti- 
nately  adhering,  for  feme  time,  to  the  dune  calling,  which, 
however,  .he  was  afterwards  perfuaded  to  abandon,  and  to 
keep,  a  grammar-fchool  in  Rome.    But  that  profeffion  not 
anfwering  his  expectation,  he  engaged  in  a  military  life, 
and  ferved  firft  in  Syria,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
as  a  common  foldier ;  but  was  foon  raifed  to  the  rank  of 
centurion,  by  the  intereft  of  Lollius  Avitus,  or  rather  Lol- 
lius  Gentian  us,  his  father's  patron. 

Haying  in  that  poft  diftinguiihed  himfelf  under  Lucius  His  rifi 
Vems,  during  the  Parthian  war,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  endfrf 
command  of  a  cohort  in  Syria,  and  afterwards  employed  jerwmts* 
in  Britain,  Mcefia,  Italy,  and  Germany,   in  which  laft 
country  he  commanded  the  Roman  fleet*    From  Germany 
he  was  fent  into  Dacia,  and  there,  upon  feme  falfe  infer* 
jpation,  deprived  of  his  employment,  whatever  it  was,  by 
M.  Auretius,  nfctwithftanding  the  efteem  he  had  for  him. 
Capitolinus  writes,  that;  he  was  governor  of  Dacia,  and 
charged  with  afpiring  to  the  empire.     Be  that  as  it  may, 
M.  Aurelius,  being  foon  after  convinced  of  his  innocence, 
created  him  fenator,  honoured  him  with  the  enfigns  of 

k  Vit.  Pern  p.  55.  l  Herod,  lib,  n.  p.  494*    Vit.  Pert.  p.  55* 

*Dio,  lib*  Ixxtii.p.  S3X.    Vi6tEpit» 
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praetor,  and  gave  Mm  the  command  of  the  firft  legion, 
which  he  led  againft  the  Germans,  who  had  conquered 
Rhartia  and  Noricum.  Thefe  countries  he  recovered  in  one 
campaign;  for  which  eminent  fervice  M.  Aurelius  advanced 
him  to  the  dignity  of  conful.  He  was  afterwards  fent  into 
Syria  againft  Avidius  Caffius  ;  and,  upon  his  death,  recall- 
ed from  thence  to  guard  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
command  the  army  in  Illyricum.  Having  acquitted  him- 
felf  in  that  office  to  the  general  fatisfa£tion  both  of  the 
Romans  and  Barbarians,  he  was  afterwards  preferred  to  the 
government  of  the  two  Mccfias,  then  to  that  of  Dacia,  and 
laftly  to  the  government  of  Syria,  which  he  held  to  the 
reigri  of  Commodus,  when  he  returned  to  Rome ;  but  did 
not  continue  long  there,  being  ordered  by  Perennis,  who 
then  governed  with  abfolute  authority,  and  fufpe&ed  all 
men  of  merit,  to  quit  the  city,  and  retire  to  Liguria,  bis 
native  country,  where  he  lived  like  an  exile  three  whole 
years  *,  during  which  he  embelliihed  the  place  where  he 
was  born  with  a  great  number  of  fine  buildings ;  but  would 
not  fuffer  his  father's  cottage,  Or  rather  (hop,  which  flood 
in  the  midft  of  them,  to  be  pulled  down,  or  even  altered. 
After  the  downfall  of  Perennis,  he  was,  by  Commodus, 
fent  into  Britain,  to  reftore  the  ancient  difcipline  among 
the  troops  in  that  province ;  a  reformation  which  he  ac- 
complifhed,  not  without  expofing  himfelf  to  great  dangers. 
He  was  recalled  at  his  own  requeft ;  and  upon  his  return 
charged  with  the  care  of  fupplying  the  city  with  provisions; 
then  appointed  proconful  of  Africa ;  and  laftly,  governor 
of  Rome,  which  employment  he  held  when  Commodus 
was  killed  *. 
His  ckam  The  confpirators  efteemed  him,  of  all  the  men  in  Rome, 
ra8er.  the  moft  worthy  of  the  empire.  And  indeed  he  was,  ac- 
cording to  Herodian,  in  every  refpett  well  qualified  for  fo 
important  a  truft,  being  a  man  of  great  wifdom,  extraor- 
dinary valour,  and  a  footlefs  chara&er.  Dio  Caffius  ex- 
tols him  on  account  of  his  mild  temper,  his  goodnefs,  and 
his  application  to  bufinefs ;  and  adds,  that  he  was  grave 
without  being  fullen,  mild  without  weaknefs,  prudent  with-, 
out  craft,  exalt  without  afte&ation,  frugal  without  avarice, 
and  great  without  pride  or  arrogance.  Aurelius  Viftor 
ftyles  him  a  perfon  thoroughly  acquainted  with  mankind, 
and  one  who  admired  and  imitated  the  manners  of  the  an- 
cient Romans  °.  The  other  Vi&or  fays,  that  he  was  an 
enemy  to  all  pomp,  and  outward  fliew ;  that  he  received 

•  Vit,  Pert.  p.  54,  55.    Herod,  lib.  ii.  p.  493.     Dio,  lib.  Ixxiii. 
p.  831.    Via.  Epitf  •  Aur.  Vi^ 
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perrons  of  every  rank  and  condition  with  great  affability, 
and  treated  them  as  his  equals.  Julius  Capitolinus  is  the 
only  writer  who  gives  him  but  an  indifferent  charafter,  and 
charges  him  with  avarice,  and  want  of  •  fincerity  \  but  that 
writer  lived  a  hundred  years  after  Pertinax,  whereas  both 
Dio  Caflius  and  Herodian  were  perfonally  acquainted  with 
him*  The  emperor  Julian  charges  him  only  with  having 
been  privy  to  the  confpiracy  *  \  but  even  from  that  impu- 
tation he  is  cleared  by  the  above  mentioned  writers* 

As  he  found  the  treafury  entirely  exhausted,  he  or-  HhtwduB 
dered  all  the  fiiver  ftatues  of  Commodus,  which  had  been  and  excel* 
pulled  down  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  to  be  melted,  and  **l  ™*j" 
turned  into  money ;  and  fold  by  audiion  all  his  concubines  r 
and  catamites,  his  arms,  his  horfes,  his  gold  and  fiiver 
plate,  and  all  his  rich  moveables  \  among  which  particular 
mention  is  made  of  chariots  fo  contrived,  as  to  (hew  the 
hour,  and  meafure  the  way  *.  By  thefe  means  he  raifed 
money  enough  to  pay  the  pnetorian  guards  what  he  had 
promifed  them,  to  difcharge  feveral  debts  contra&ed  by 
Commodus,  and  to  give  a  bounty  to  the  people.  At  the 
fame  time  he  reftored  to  the  lawful  owners  whatever  had 
been  unjuftly  taken  from  them  by  Commodus,  recalled  fuch 
as  had  been  banifted  for  the  pretended  crime  of  treafon, 
put  them  in  pofleffion  of  their  eftates,  and  puniftied,  with 
the  utmoft  feverity,  thofe  who  had  been  acceflbry  to  their 
misfortunes.  He  publicly  declared,  that  he  would  accept 
of  no  legacies  or  inheritances  from  fuch  as  had  children  or 
lawful  heirs  of  their  own,  faying,  "  I  had  rather  be  poor, 
than  wallow  in  riches  acquired  by  dishonourable  methods  " 
He  abolifhed  all  the  taxes  laid  by  Commodus  on  the  rivers, 
ports,  and  high-ways ;  and  would  not  fuffer  his  name  to  be 
fet  up,  according  to  cuftom,  in  fuch  places  as  belonged  to 
the  emperors,  faying,  that  they  did  not  belong  to  him  but 
to  the  public  r. 

Thus  by  the  mildnefs  of  his  government,  by  his  equity 
and  moderation,  he  gained  the  affecUons  both  of  the  fenate 
and  people ;  but  by  attempting  to  reftrain  the  licentioufnefs 
of  the  praetorian  guards,  he  offended  both  them  and  their  Vhi  tr**** 
commander  Laetus,  who  at  firft  had  been  fo  zealous  in  his  rJffaf"foj 
caufe.    The  private  men,  not  doubting  that  he  would  re-  ^iik  him 
ftore  the  ancient  difcipline  among  them,  had,  three  days 
after  his  acceffion  to  the  empire,  attempted  to  proclaim  Tri- 
arius  Maternus  Lafcivius,  a  fenator  of  an  illuftrious  fami- 
ly >  but  he,  efcaping  from  them  while  they  were  carrying 

p  Jul.  C«f.  p.  14.  q  Vit.  Pert.  p.  56,  '  Dio,  lib.  lxxiii. 
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him  to  the  camp,  fled  to  Pertinax,  affurcd  him  of  his  loy- 
alty, and  then  withdrew  from  Rome.    This  mutinous  dif- 
pofition  obliged  the  emperor  to  confirm  all  the  privilege* 
which  had  been  granted  them  by  Commodus.    However, 
he  kept  them  to  their  duty,  which  they,  inured  to  the  li- 
centioufuefs  of  the  preceding  reign,  not  being  able  to  fuf- 
They  re-      tain,  attempted  to  raife  Falco,  the  conful,  to  the  empire. 
ntolt,  and    Pertinax,  who  Was  then  at  Oftia  giving  the  neceflary  orders 
*ttf"*pt  j°    forfupplying  the  city  with  provifions,  returned  haftily  to 
JT/>L  tne  Pa*ace »  an<*>  repairing  to  the  fenate,  accufed  Falco, 

empire*  whom  the  fenators  would  have  condemned  immediately  as 
a  traitor,  and  a  public  enemy :  but  Pertinax  rifing  up,  ex- 
claimed, that  in  his  reign  no  fenator,  however  guilty,  (hould 
be  put  to  death  j  and  publicly  declared,  that  he  forgave  him 
freely.  Falco,  being  thus  difmiffed,  retired  to  his  eftate, 
where  he  lived  in  fafety.  Some  writers  pretend,  that  he 
was  utterly*  unacquainted  with  the  defign  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  who  had  agreed  to  make  him  emperor,  without 
imparting  to  him  the  refolution  they  had  taken  in  his  fa- 
vour. However,  the  foldiers,  highly  exafperated  againft 
Pertinax,  and  fecretly  encouraged  by  Laetus,  who  did  not 
think  his  former  fervices  fufficiently  rewarded,  began 
openly  to  mutiny,  and  declare  that  they  would  no  longer 
obey  the  orders  of  Pertinax,  nor  acknowlege  him  for  em- 
peror. To  exafperate  them  ftill  more,  Laetus  caufed  fome 
of  them  to  be  publicly  executed,  as  privy  to  the  late  con- 
fpiracy ;  pretending,  that  he  only  executed  the  orders  of 
Pertinax,  though  the  prince  was  entirely  ignorant  of  thefe 
proceedings. 
Three  hun-  In  confequence  of  this  conduft  the  mutiny  encreafing 
dredof  daily,  on  the  twenty- eighth  of  March  a  body  or  about  three 
march  to  ^un^re^  °*" tne  mutineers,  more  daring  than  the  reft^  leav- 
Rome,  and  ^S  tne  camP»  an<*  paffing  through  the  ftrects  of  Rome  with 
enter  the  their  drawn  f words,  went  dire£Uy  to  the  palace,  which  they 
palace,  entered  without  oppofition,  the  emperor's  freedmen  and 
officers  either  abandoning  the  palace  through  fear,  or 
treacherouily  opening  all  the  gates.  Pertinax,  in  the  mean 
time,  knew  nothing  of  what  pafled,  till  his  wife,  in  great 
terror,  brought  him  intelligence,  that  the  praetorian  guards 
had  revolted,  and  were  already  in  the  palace.  The  empe- 
ror forthwith  difpatched  Sulpicianus,  his  father-in-law, 
whom  he  had  appointed  governor  of  Rome,  to  appeafe  the 
tumult  in  the  camp,  and  ordered  Laetus  to  oppofe  thofe  who 
had  entered  the  palace  :  but  Laetus,  covering  hit  face,  that 
he  might  not  be  known,  inftead  of  obeying  the  emperor's 
orders,  retired  to  his  own  houfe.  As  the  mutineers  ftill 
advanced,  fome"  of  the  emperor's  friends*  who  had  remain- 
ed 
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ed  with  him,  advifed  him  to  retire,  and  conceal  himfelk 
•till  the  people,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved,  could 
come  to  his  afliftance  :  but  Perfinax  reje&ed  their  advice, 
faying,  that  to  fave  his  life  by  flight  was  a  thing  altogether 
unworthy  of  aft  emperor.  He  therefore  refolved  to  mod  Tfo  intr& 
them  in  pcrfon,  believing  that,  awed  by  his  prefence,  they  Pjfty  °f  . 
Would  return  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  Accordingly,  he  Pgrtitta*' 
appeared  unexpectedly  before  them ;  and  aflced  them,  with- 
out betraying  the  leaft  fear  or  concern,  whether  they,  whofe 
duty  it  was  to  defend  the  emperor's  perfon,  were  come  with 
an  intent  to  betray  and  murder  him.  At  the  fame  time  he 
reprefented  to  them  the  heinoufnefg  of  their  crime,  the  ig* 
nominy  which  it  would  caft  upon  their  memories,  and  the 
fatal  confequences  of  fo  black  a  treafon,  with  fuch  fpirit 
and  energy,  that  many  of  them,  moved  by  his  words,  be- 
gan  to  (heath  their  fwords,  and  retire :  but  a  Tuhgriaa 
named  Taufius,  darting  his  javelin  at  the  emperor's  breaft, 
and  crying  out,  "  The  foldiers  fend  you  this/'  the  reft 
,  rufhed  on  with  great  rage,  and  difpatched  him  with  many  Mis  death. 
wounds.  The  emperor  made  no  refiftance  ;  but  covering 
his  head  with  his  robe,  and  calling  upon  Jupiter  the  Aven- 
ger, fell  a  facrifice  to  their  fury.  Ecle&us  alone  remained 
with  him,  and  endeavoured  to<defend  him  \  but  after  hav- 
ing killed  two  of  the  foldiers,  was  himfelf  run  through, 
and  fell  by  the  fide  of  his  mailer,  for  whofe  fafety  he  had 
facrificed  his  life.  The  foldiers  cut  off  his  head,  and  car- 
ried it  upon  the  point  of  a  fpear  in  triumph  to  the  camp, 
whither  they  retired  with  great  precipitation,  before  the 
people  could  aflemble,  who,  they  knew,  would  not  fail  to 
revenge  the  death  of  a  prince  whom  they  fo  tenderly  loved. 

It  was  no  fooner  known  that  Pertinax  had  been  murder-  He  is  uni- 
ed,  than  the  enraged  populace  flocked  from  all  quarters  of  wrfaUjla* 
the  city ;  and  uttering  dreadful  menaces  againft  the  authors  ******* 
of  his  death,  ran  up  and  down  the  ftreets  in  queft  of  them. 
The  fenators  were  no  lefs  concerned  for  his  death  than  the 
people  5  the  more,  becaufe  they  were  now  convinced,  that 
the  foldiers  would  fuffer  none  to  reign  but  tyrants.     How- 
ever, as  they  had  more  to  lofe  than  the  common  people, 
they  did  not  offer  to  revenge  his  death ;  but  either  {hut 
themfelves  up  in  their  own  houfes,  or  in  thofe  of  the  fol- 
diers of  their  acquaintance,  thinking  themfelves  there  molt 
fafe  8.     Such  was  the  unfortunate  and  much-lamented  end 
of  Publius  Helvius  Pertinax,   after  he  had  lived  fixty-fix 
years,  feven  months,  and  twenty-fix  or  twenty-eight  days; 
and  reigned,  according  to  Dio  Caflius,  eighty-feven  days, 

•  Dio,  p.  834,  S35*    Herodot.  lib.  ii.  p.  49s.    Vit.  Ftrt  p.  5I. 
Vol.  XJII.  B  b  that 
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that  is,  from  the  firft  of  January  to  the  twenty-eighth 
of  March  '.  His  body,  together  with  his  head,  was  in- 
terred with  great  pomp  by  I5idiu$  Julianus,  his  fucceffor,  in 
the  burying  place  of  his  wife's  family.  The  emperor  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  with  the  title  of  emperor,  affumed  the  name 
of  Pertinax,  which  he  knew  would,  above  any  thing  eUe, 
recommend  him  to  the  army  in  Illyricum,  and  to  the  Ro- 
Bofurt  man  people.  He  punifhed  with  great  feverity  all  thofe 
paid  him  w[j0  ha(i  been  acceffary  to  his  death,  difbanded  the  pneto- 
^itath  tizn  guar^8>  honoured  his  memory  with  a  moft  magnificent 
funeral,  at  which  was  carried  the  effigies  of  the  deceafed 
prince,  pronounced  his  panegyric,  and  caufed  him  to  be 
ranked  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  appointing  the  fon  chief- 
prieft  to  his  father.  The  day  of  his  acceflion  to  the  empire 
was  yearly  celebrated  with  the  Circenfian  games ;  and  his 
birth-day,  for  many  years  after,  with  other  fports  ■•  He 
performed  great  things,  favs  Herodian,  daring  his  fhort 
adminiftration,  and  would  nave  reftored  the  empire  to  its 
former  luftre,  had  he  been  indulged  with  a  longer  reign. 

Pertinax  had  jdifpatched  Flavius  Sulpicianus,  his  father- 
in-law,  to  appeafe  the  tumult  in  the  camp  of  the  praetorian 
guards ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  his  death  reach- 
ed fhe  camp,  and  the  three  hundred  foldiers  arriving  foon 
after  with  his  head  (tuck  on  a  fpear,  Sulpicianus  was  not 
afhamed  to  apply  to  the  murderers  of  his  fon-in-law  for  the 
The  tmpiri  empire,  and  to  offer  to  purchafe  it  with  money :  but  they 
expoftdio    refolved  to  make  the  moft  of  it,  caufed  it  to  be  proclaimed 
*ai'9  on  the  ramparts  of  the  camp,  that  the  empire  was  expofed 

to  fale,  and  the  beft  biddei;1hould  have  it.  When  news  of 
this  fcandalous  proclamation  were  firft  brought  to  Rome, 
Didius  Julianus,  the  wealthieft  man  in  the  city,  was  en- 
tertaining fome  of  his  friends  at  a  banquet,  who,  in  the 
midft  of  their  mirth  and  jollity,  advifed  him,  as  he  had 
more  ready  money  than  any  man  in  Rome,  4  not  to  lofe  the 
opportunity  of  making  fo  valuable  a  purchafe.  Julianus  ra- 
viflied  with  the  dazzling  proipeft  of  rule  and  empire,  fol- 
lowed their  advice,  rofe  from  table,  and  haftened  to  the 
camp ;  where  he  began  to  canvafs :  he  reprefented  to  the 
foldiers,  whom  Sulpicianus  was  haranguing  in  his  own  be- 
,  half,  that  his  competitor,  (hould  he  fucceed,  would  not  fail 
one  day  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  fon-in-law ;  and  he 
gave  it  them  under  his  hand,  that  if  they  favoured  him  (Di- 
dianus)  on  this  occasion,  he  would  reftore  all  things  to  the 
condition  they  were  in  under  Commodus.  This  promife 
pleafed  "trie  licentious  and  diffolute  foldiery,  who  had  com- 

t  Dio,  lib.  Ixxiii.  p.  834.  «  Vicl.  Epit«    VitPert.  p.  59. 
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tnitted,  in  that  prince's  reign,  every  kind  of  disorder  with 
impunity. 

However,  they  would  hear  what  they  both  offered,  and 
fufiered  them  to  bid  againft  one  another,  Sulpicianus  in  the 
camp,  and  Julianus  at  the  gate ;  till  the  latter,  rifing  at  anhd^? 
once  from  five  thoufand   drachmas  a  man  to  fix  thoufand  cj£jjts  jUm 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  to  be  immediately  paid,  filenced  the  Uomus.      * 
other,  was  admitted  into  the  camp,  and  proclaimed  empe- 
ror, on  condition  that  he  fhould  forgive  his  competitor,  and 
never  refent  his  afpiring  to  the  empire  w.     M.  Didius  Se-  ^"J?' 
verus  Julianus,  was,  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  family,  andprefer^ 
originally  from  Milan,  in  which  city  his  grandfather  was  menu. 
born.    The  emperor  was  the  fon  of  Petronius  Didius  Seve- 
rus,  and  ^Emilia  Clara,  the  grand-daughter   of  the  cele- 
brated civilian  Salvius  Julianus,  who   flouriflied  under  A- 
drian,  and  compiled  the  Perpetual  Edi£t.     He  was  born  on 
the  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth  of  January,  in  the  year  133, 
the  fixteenth  of  Adrian's  reign,  and  brought  up  by  Domi- 
tia  Lucilla,  the  mother  of  M.  Aurejius.     That  prince,  who 
had  a  particular  affe&ion  for  him,  created  him  firft  quseftor, 
then  aedile,  afterwards  praetor;   and  when  the  time  of  his 
praetorfliip  expired,  gave  him  the  command  of  the  twenty- 
fecond  legion,  then  quartered  in  Germany.     He,afterwards 
appointed  him  governor  of  Belgic  Gaul,  where,  with  the 
few  forces  he  had  under  his  command,  he  repulfed  the 
Chauci,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories ;  for  which  fervice  he  was  rewarded  with  the  con- 
fulfhip.     After  he  had  difcharged  that  office,   he  was  fent 
into  Illyricum,  which  country  he  defended  with  great  va- 
lour againft  the  neighbouring  Barbarians ;  and  was,  on  that 
account,  preferred  to  the  government  of  Lower  Germany  ; 
whence  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  charged  with  the 
care  of  fupplying  the  city  with  provifions  x.     He  narrowly 
efcaped  death  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  being  accufed  as 
a  confederate  to  the  pretended  confpiracy  of  Salvius  Julia- 
nus, his  uncle  by  the  mother,  and  was  for  fome  time  con-  - 
fined  to  the  city  of  Milan :  but  Commodus,  afhamed  of 
having  caufed  fo  many  other  fenators  to  be  inhumanly  maf- 
facred,  not  only  difcharged  Julianus,  but  preferred  him  to 
the  government  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  to  the  conful- 
jQiip,  in  which  he  had  Pertinax  for  his  colleague,  whom  he 
fucceeded  in  the  proconfulfhip  of  Africa.     Hence  Pertinax 
ufed  to  call  him  his  colleague  and  his  fucceflbr  ;  which  ap- 
pellation was  afterwards  interpreted  as  a  prefage  of  his  be- 
ing fucceeded  by  Julianus  in  the  empire. 

*  Dio,  p.  835.    Herodian*  p.  499-  z  Spart.  fo  Jul*  p* 6a 
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His  cha-  All  authors  agree,  that  Didius  Juiianus  was  poffefled  rf 
ra&er.  immenfe  wealth  ;  but  are  divided  with  refpe&  to  his  cka* 
rafter.  Dio  Caffius,  who  had  been  named  by  Pertinax  to 
the  preetorfhip,  charges  him  with  avarice  and  gluttony,  and 
paints  him  as  one  who  was  wholly  intent  upon  amaffing 
riches  by  any  means,  however  fhameful  and  unjuft.  He 
fpoke  without  judgement,  fays  that  writer,  and  uttered  fuch 
things  in  public  as  excited  the  compaffion  of  all  fenfiblc 
men.  He  was  a  great  encourager  of  difturbances  and  trou- 
bles in  the  ftate,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  privately  excited 
the  foldiers  againft  Pertinax,  though  his  nephew  had  mar- 
ried that  prince's  daughter.  Dio  Caffius  adds,  that  he 
himfelf,  in  pleading,  had  often  reproached  him  in  public 
with  his  notorious  injustice  *.  Herodian  writes,  that  he 
was  generally  defpifed  on  account  of  his  diforderly  life,  and 
that  he  thought  of  nothing  but  his  pleafures  and  diver- 
fions  z.  Spartian,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  us*,  that,  in  all 
his  governments  and  employments  under  M.  Aurelius,  he 
acquitted  himfelf  with  great  integrity ;  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  faid  to  have  fwerved  in  the  reign  of  Com  mo- 
dus. He  adds,  that  he  was  fo  covetous,  as  not  to  allow 
hirhfelf  fometimes  any  other  food  than  roots  and  greens ; 
a  charge  which  is  dire£tiy  contrary  to  what  we  read  in  Dio 
Caffius  and  Herodian,  writers  who  lived  at  that  time  in 
Rome.  Spartian,  however,  owns,  that  Juiianus  was 
charged  with  eating  and  drinking  to  excefs,  with  gaming, 
and  ufing  fuch  weapons  as  were  peculiar  to  the  gladiators, 
though,  in  his  youth,  he  had  never  been  addi&ed  to  any  of 
thefe  vices  *.  He  (hewed  himfelf,  according  to  that  writer, 
kind,  affable,  and  obliging  to  all  men  j  and  was  fo  far  from 
being  elated  with  his  new  dignity,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
feemed  rather  to  debafe  himfelf  too  much. 

As  foon  as  he  was  declared  emperor,  he  appointed,  at  the 
requeft  of  the  praetorian  guards,  Flavius  Genialis  and  Tul- 
He  takes      iiuS  Crifpinus  their  commanders.     At  the  fame  time  he  ao 
the  name     CCpted  the  name  of  Commodus,  which  they»befought  him 
dus?mm'    t0  ta^c  up011  n*m  >  and  this  name  is  (till  to  be  feen  on  fome 
of  his  medals  b.     After  the  ufual  ceremonies,  the  praetorian 
guards  accompanied  him  in  battle  array  to  the  fenate.  The 
people  did  not  offer  to  oppofe  their  march  5  but  no  accla- 
mations were  heard ;  fome,  who  were  at  a  diftance,  even 
uttered  invedtives  againft  his  perfon.     As  for  the  fenators, 
thofe  who  were  the  moft  grieved  to  fee  him  emperor,  were 
the  moft  forward  in  congratulating  him  with  feigned  joy 
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on  his  acceffion  to  the  empire.  Among  thefe  was  Bio  Caf- 
fius  the  hiftorian c.  Julianus  made  a  fpeech  in  the  fenate, 
fays  Die*  who  was  prefent,  worthy  of  himfelf ;  wherein  he 
defired  them  to  confirm  what  the  foldiers  had  done,  wift- 
ing  to  hold  the  empire  0/  them  ;  but  told  them  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  was  the  fitteft  perfon  they  could  choofe. 
The  fenate  immediately  paiTed  a  decree,  declaring  him  em-  *  »/#*- 
peror,  and  his  familr  patrician,  inverting  him  with  the  ^°Tleged 
tiibunitial  and  proconsular  powers.  At  the  fame  time  his  ^Jtie/e" 
wife  Manlia  Scantilla,  and  his  daughter  Didia  Clara,  Were 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Auguftse.  From  the  fenate  he 
repaired  to  the  palace  *,  where,  defpifing  the  frugal  fupper 
which  had  been  prepared  for  Pertinax,  he  ordered  a  fplen- 
did  feaft  to  be  got  ready,  and  pafled  the  night  in  mirth  and 
jollity,  leaving  the  body  of  the  deceafed  prince  in  a  place 
where  he  had  been  murdered.  However,  it  was  afterwards 
honourably  interred. 

Next  morning,  the  fenate  and  the  Roman  knights  coming  fit  tt- 
to  congratulate  him,  he  received  them  in  a  moil  obliging  awes 
.manner.    He  went  afterwards  to  the  fenate,  and  returned  them  *n* 
them  thanks  for  having  admitted  him  to  adminifter,  in  con-  hernia?" 
junction  with  th$m,  the  fovereign  power,  and  for  the  ho-  **•. 
nours  thev  had  conferred  on  his  wife  and  daughter.    On 
this  occauon  he  received,  according  to  Capitolinus,  the 
title  of  Father  of  his  Country,  which,  however,  does  not 
appear  on  any  of  his  medals.     From  the  fenate  he  went  to 
the  Capitol  to  offer  the  ufual  facrifices,  the  fenators,  who 
attended  him,  outvying  one  another  in  demonftrations  of 

1'oy.     But  the  people,  ftrangers  to  diflimulation,  openly  Htis 
oaded  him  witn  curfes  and  reproaches,  hoping  by  thefe  &**"f>  *** 
execrations  to  oblige  him  to  refign  the.power  which  he  had  °f™Pj  ^ 
purchased  of  the  foldiery  in  fo  fhameful  a  manner.    They  /jJ/*/JjJ. 
even   difcharged  (howers  of  ftones   at  him,   and  loudly 
wifhed,  as  he  was  facrificing  in  tjie  Capitol,  that  he  might 
never  obtain  any  favour  of  the  gods.    The  emperor  en- 
deavoured to  appeafe  them  with  great  promifes ;  but  they 
anfwered  boldly,  that  they  fcorned  to  receive  any  thing 
from  fuch  an  ufurper  and  parricide  :  infomuch  that,  to  dif- 
perfe  them  (for  they  blocked  up  the  way),  he  was  obliged 
to  order  the  foldiers  to  fall  upon  thofe  who  flood  neareft. 
They  attacked  them  accordingly,  and  killed  or  wounded 
great  numbers.    This  carnage  exafperated  the  people  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  all  took  arms  \  and,  in  the  circus, 
where  the  emperor  aflifted  at  the  public  games,  renewed 
their  curfes  and  imprecations  both  againft  him  and  the 
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praetorian  guards,  imploring  the  affiftancc  of  the  other  ar- 
mies and  generals,  namely,  that  of  Pefcennius  Niger,  who 
commanded  a  powerful  army  in  Syria.  All  this  infolence 
Julianus  bore  with  great  patience,  fays  Spartian  ;  and  dur- 
ing his  (hort  reign,  gave  many  inftances  of  an  extraordinary 
mildnefs  of  temper e.  He  appointed  Repentinus,  his  fon- 
in-law,  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards,  in  the  room  of 
Sulpitianus,  father-in-law  to  the  deceafed  emperor ;  and, 
to  gratify  the  foldiery,  re-eftabliflied  many  things,  which 
had  been  appointed  by  Commodus,  and  aboliftied  by  Per- 
tinax. 

Among  the  many  great  generals  who  commanded  at  this 
time  the  Roman  armies  in  the  different  provinces  of  the 
empire,  the  moft  famed  were  Pefcennius  Niger  in  Syria, 
Scptimius  Severus  in  Hlyricum,  and  Clodius  Albinus  in 
ChJtusAl-  fintain.  Clodius  Albinus  was  a  native  of  Adrumetum  in 
extra&io*  Africa,  but  defcended  from  the  Pofthumian  and  Ceionian 
andprtftr-  families,  two  of  the  moft  illuftrious  in  Rome.  His  father, 
Ceionius  Pofthumus  gave  him  the  name  of  Albinus,  be- 
caufe  at  his  birth  he  appeared  whiter  than  new-born  chil- 
dren ufually  are,  the  Latin  word  albus  importing  white. 
He  was  brought  up  in  Africa,  where  he  ftudied  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  in  which  he  was  a  perfeft  mafter. 
The  ancients  extol  his  knowlege  and  learning,  and  taen- 
tion,  with  great  commendations,  a  treatife,  which  he  com- 
pofed  on  agriculture.  But  his  martial  genius  did  not  allow 
him  to  purfue  the  peaceable  profeffion  of  letters.  He  en- 
tered into  the  fervice  very  early,  and,  by  the  intereft  of  Lol- 
lius  Serenus,  Baebius  Msetianus,  and  Ceionius  Pofthu- 
mian us,  men  of  rank,  and  nearly  related  to  him,  was  firft 
raifed  to  the  command  of  a  troop  of  Illyrian  horfe,  and  foon 
after  to  that  of  the  firft  and  fourth  legions.  He  com- 
manded the  army  in  Bithynia  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurclius, 
and  reftrained  them  from  joining  Avidius  Caffius,  for  which 
fervice  he  was  rewarded  with  the  confulfliip.  In  the  rergn 
of  Commodus  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Gaul,  where 
he  gained  great  advantages  over  the  FriGans,  and  other 
neighbouring  nations.  From  Gaul  he  was  tranflated  into 
Britain,  which  government  he  held  at  this  timef.  The 
emperor  Commodus,  fufpefting  that  Septimius  Severus,  go- 
vernor of  Illyricum,  and  Nonius  Murcus,  who  commanded 
an  army  in  lome  other  province,  defigned  to  revolt,  in  order 
to  engage  Albinus  in  his  caufe,  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  if 
Capitolimis  is  to  be  credited,  allowing  him  to  aflume,  if 
he  faw  occafion,  the  title  of  Csefar,  and  all  the  erifigns  of 
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that  dignity ;  which  he  prudently  declined,  fearing  to  be 
involved  in  the  ruin  of  that  tyrant,  which  he  apprehended 
every  hour.    The  fame  writer  adds,  that,  fome  time  after,  a 
falfe  report  of  the  death  of  Commodus  being  fpread  in 
Britain,  Albinus,  giving  credit  to  it,  encouraged  his  foldiers 
to  abolifh  monarchy,  and  re-eftablifh  the  ancient  republican 
government;  a  ftep  which  gained  him  the  affe&ions  of  the 
fenate,  but  provoked  Commodus  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 
immediately  appointed  Junius  Severus  to  fucceed  him  in 
the  government  of  Britain  ;  but  he  did  not  arrive  before  the 
death  of  Commodus  was  publicly  known  in  that  province  *• 
M.  Aurelius  had  a  particular  value  for  him,  and  thought 
himh  well  qualified,  on  account  of  his  aufterity  and  gra- 
vity, for  the  command  of  an  army.     His  feverity  feems  to  Hts  cha- 
have  bordered  upon  cruelty ;  for  he  is  faid  never  to  have  raSer* 
pardoned  the  leaft  fault,  but  to  have  crucified  even  the  cen- 
turions,  when  he  found  them  the  leaft  remifs  in  their  duty. 
He  was  unjuft  to  his  domeftics,  infupportable  to  his  wife, 
and  furly  and  morofe  to  all.     He  was  very  moderate  in  his 
drefs,  but  quite  otherwife  in  his  repafls ;  for  he  had  fuch 
an  extraordinary  appetite,  that  he  is  faid  by  Capitolinus  to 
have  often  eat  at  a  breakfaft  five  hundred  figs,  a  hundred 
peaches,  ten  melons,  twenty  bunches  of  grapes,  a  hundred 
beccaficos,  and  four  hundred  oyfters  *.     Sometimes  he  ab- 
ftained  altogether  from  wine,  and  fometimes  drank  to  ex- 
cefs,  even  in  time  of  war..    He  was  far  from  being  chafte, 
but  abhorred  and  puniihed  with  the  utmoft  feverity  all  forts 
of  unnatural  luft.    Notwithftanding  his  many  vices,  he  was 
a  man  of  great  courage  and  fkili  in  military  affairs,  and 
commonly  called  a  fecond  Catiline.      The  harangue  he 
made  to  his  troops  in  Britain  againft  monarchy,  gained  him 
the  affe&ions  of  the  fenate  fo  highly,  that  no  prince,  fays 
his  hiftorian,  was  ever  fo  much  revered  by  the  fathers. 

Caius  Pefcennius  Niger  Juftus,  as  he  is  ftyled  on  fome  Pefannius 
medals k,'    as   defcended   of   an    equeftrian    family,    and  .Mg*r9Ms 
born  at  Aquinum.     He  had  but  a  fmall  eftate,  and  little  i%%fj0"' 
learning ;  but  neverthelefsv  raifed  himfelf-  from  the  degree  ntnts'and 
of  a  centurion  to  the  firft  military  employments  in  the  em-  charaftrr. 
pire.     He  had  a  command  in  Gaul,  where  he  contra&ed  a 
great  friendftiip  with  Septimius  Severus,  at  that  time  go- 
vernor of  the  country  round  Lyons,  who  recommended 
him  to  the  emperor  Commodus.     He  was  afterwards  made 
conful  at  the  requeft  of  his  own  troops !.     Herodian  calls 
him  a  gallant  foldier,  an  excellent  officer,  an  experienced 
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ftneral,  an  iHuftrious  conful,  and  aa  unfortunate  emperor  *. 
le  kept  the  foldicrs  to  their  duty,  and  would  not  fufler 
them  to  exa£t  any  thing  from  the  people,  nor  allow  the 
officers  to  opprefs  the  foldiers,  upon  any  account  what- 
ever. He  caufed  two  tribunes  to  he  ftoned  for  having  de- 
duced a  very  inconfiderable  fum  from  the  pay  of  the  men 
under  their  command,  and  condemned  ten  foldiers  to  be 
beheaded  for  Healing  a  fowl ;  but  the  whole  army  inter* 
ceding  in  their  behalf,  he  fpared  their  lives,  and  only  oblig- 
ed them  to  pay  to  the  countryman  the  price  of  ten  fowls* 
He  would  not  allow  his  foldiers,  while  they  were  in  the 
field,  to  drink  wine,  nor  to  ufe  plate,  nor  have  any  gold 
or  filver  about  them  when  they  went  to  battle,  that  the 
enemy  might  not,  in  cafe  of  a  defeat,  adorn  themfelves 
with  their  fpoils.  He  fuflered  no  bakers  to  follow  the  army, 
obliging  the  foldiers  to  content  themfelves  with  bifcuit 
Some  troops  that  were  in  garrifon  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt, 
having  one  day  aiked  permiffion  to  drink  wine,  he  returned 
them  no  other  anfwer*  than  that  they  we're  but  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  Nile.  He  required  nothing  of  the  fol- 
diers but  what  he  praflifed  himfelf.  In  his  garb  and  dreis 
he  little  varied  from  a  common  man,  and  his  diet  was  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  meaneft  in  the  army.  He  always  led 
the  march  on  foot,  with  his  head  uncovered,  in  all  feafons 
and  climates.  He  obliged  even  his  own  domeftics  to  carry 
burdens  on  their  backs,  that  they  might  not  appear  to  walk 
ait  their  eafe,  while  the  foldiers  were  loaded  with  their  arms 
and  baggage. 
Septimiut  Severus  was  a  perfon  endowed  with  extraordinary  ta- 
f™*™*  lents,  and  in  every  refpeft  infinitely  fuperior  both  to  Albi- 
aua  and  Niger.  He  was  generally  efteemed,  and  not  uar 
defervedly,  the  mod  active,  vigilant,  laborious,  and  ent*F> 
prifing  man  in  the  whole  empire  j  inured  to  labour,  inde- 
fatigable in  every  duty  of  war,  equal  to  the  greateft  com- 
manders of  ancient  times,  well  acquainted  with  civil  affairs, 
ready  in  foreseeing  events,  dextrous  at  concerting  fchemes, 
a  conftant  friend,  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  equally  violent 
in  his  love  and  hatred.  He  was  a  great  diffembler,  foil  of 
deceit,  and  ever  ready  to  facrifice  his  reputation  and  every 
thing  elfe,  to  his  intereft  and  ambition  \  He  was  naturally 
inclined  to  cruelty  and  avarice,  but  more  to  cruelty ;  for 
we  find  fome  instances  of  his  generofity,  but  none  of  his 
humanity  :  indeed,  he  is  (aid  never  to  haye  pardoned  a 
fault,  or  performed  a  good-natured  a&ion  \    fie  was  aa 
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enemy  to  all  pomp  and  fhew,  frugal  in  his  diet,  contenting 
himfelf  in  general  with  roots  and  greens,  but  fometimes, 
though  feldora,  drinking  to  excefs.  In  the  field  his  diet 
was  toe  fame  with  that  of  the  common  foldiers  $  he  (bared 
all  their  lalours,  and  encouraged  them  more  by  his  exam- 
ple than  by  words,  to  bear  with  patience  the  toils  of  war, 
which,  no twith (landing  his  feverity,  gained  him  the  affec- 
tions of  the  foldiery.  Severus  was  born  at  Leptis,  a  city  of  Hisextruc- 
jLibya  Tripolitana  j  but  his  anceftors  bad  been  Roman  tio*9 
knights,  and  afterwards  admitted  into  the  fenate  j  for  he 
was  nephew,  by  the  father,  €0  two  confuls,  M.  Agrippa, 
and  Scptimius  Severus  ;  the  latter  having  twice  borne  that 
dignity.  His  father,  M.  Septimius  Geta,  had  another 
ion,  named  likewife  Geta,  and  a  daughter  \  but  neither  her 
name,  nor  that  of  her  fon,  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  f. 
.  Severus  was  born  on  the  11th  of  April,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  ftudied  firft  in  «&«»«, 
Africa,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tonraes ;  declaimed  in  public  when  only  eight  years  old ; 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  eloquence ; 
and.  excelled,  according  to  Spartian,  Aurelius  Victor  and 
Eutropius  in  every  branch  of  polite  literature.  Dio,  on  the 
contrary,  relates,  that  he  had  more  inclination  than  ability 
to  learn  the  liberal  arts.  And  Spartian  owns,  that  he 
/poke  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  Latin  tongue  with  the  Afri- 
can accent*.  He  was  inftru&edin  the  knowlege  of  the  law, 
together  with  Papinianus,  by  Q.  Servidius  Scavola,  who 
publiftied  various  books  of  jurisprudence,  whereof  fome 
fragments  are  (till  preferved  in  the  Pande&s.  He  feems  to 
have  had,  likewife,  fome  knowlege  of  phyfic,  and  is  faid  to  , 
have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  judicial  aftrology,  a 
fcience  to  which  the  Africans  were  generally  addicted  r.  In 
his  youth  he  was  accufed  of  adultery,  but  acquitted  by  I)i- 
dius  Julianus,  at  that  time  proconful  of  Africa* 

Afterwards  he  came  to  Rome,  where,  after  he  had  plead- 
ed for  fome  time  with  indifferent  fuccefs  at  the  bar,  he  was, 
by  the  intereft  of  his  uncle  Septimius  Severus,  adjnitted  by  andtm- 
the  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  into  the  fenate,  and  appointed  ptynunti. 
governor  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  ;  whence  he  was  fent  to 
command  the  troops  in  Africa,  in  quality  of  lieutenant  to 
the  proconful.  Upon  his  return  from  Africa,  he  was 
created  praetor ;  and,  after  his  pratorihip,  was  preferred 
to  the  command  of  the  fourth  legion,  then  quartered  in 
Syria.     On  his  journey  into  that  province  he  vifited  the 
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city  of  Athens,  and  received  fome  affront,  for  which,  when 
emperor,  he  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  many  privileges 
granted  them  by  his  predeceffors.  He  was  afterwards  raifed 
to  the  government  of  Gallia  Lugdunenfis,  or  the  country 
of  Lyons,  where,  by  his  affability  and  obliging  behaviour, 
he  gained  the  affe&ions  of  the  people.  From  Gaul  he 
was  removed  to  Pannonia,  which  province  he  ruled  with 
proconfular  authority,  as  he  did  afterwards  that  Of  Sicily. 
Upon  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  accufed  of  having  con- 
fulted  the  aftrologers  about  attaining  the  empire ;  but  as 
Commodus  began  then  to  be  univerfally  detefted,  he  was 
acquitted,  and  his  accufer  crucified.  He  was  raifed  foon 
after  to  the  confulfhip,  and  then  appointed  commander  of 
all  the  troops  employed  in  Illyricum  to  defend  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  •(S). 

Yr.  of  Fl.      To  refume  the  thread  of  our  hiftory.    While  Didius  Ju- 
•*4K*      lianus  was  endeavouring  to  gain  the  affe£Hons  of  the  Ro- 

A.  D.  193.  man  people  by  the  miidnefs  of  his  government,  news  were 

941 '  brought  him,  that  Pefcennius  Niger  had  revolted  in  Syria, 

and  was  acknowleged  emperor  by  all  the  Eaftern  nations,  and 

the  troops  under  his  command.  He  received  the  like  intelli- 

•  Vit.  Sev.  p.  64, 65.    Herod,  lib.  ii.  p.  503. 

(S)  Upon  the  death  of  his  her  hufband,  and  charged  with 

fir  ft  wife  Martia,  he  efpoufed  feveral  other  crimes  by  Plautia- 

Julia,    a  native  of  Emefia  in  .  nus,  who  did  all  that  lay  in  his 

Syria,  for  no  other  reafon  than  power  to  difgrace  her  with  the 

becaufe    the     aftrologers    had  emperor;    infomuch    that,    to 

told  her,  that  fhe  was  to  marry  retrieve  her  reputation,  (he  at- 

a  fovereign.     She  is   fly  led  in  tachedherfelftothefhidyofphi- 

feveral    infcriptions,     "   Julia  lofophy,  and  kept  continually 

Domna   Angufta,    the  mother  about  her  a  great  number  of  fo- 

of  armies,  of  the  fenate,  of  her  phifts,  philofqphers,  mathema- 

country,    &c.  (i)M       By    her  ticians,  geographers^  and  ner- 

Severus  had    Baffianus,    com-  fons  eminent  in   the    various 

monly  known  by  the   name  of  branches    of  learning ;    which 

«        Caracalla,  born  the  4th  of  April,  has  rendered  her  name   famous 

188,  Geta,  born  in  Milan,  the  in   hifbry  (2).      Julia    had  a 

27th   of  May,    189,  and   two  filler  named  Maefa,  married  to 

daughters,    who   were  married  Julius,   who   had   by  her  two 

after  their  father's  acceffion  to  daughters,    Sooemis    and  Ma- 

the  empire.     Julia  diflionoured  mea,    the  former  the  mother 

with  her  lewdnefs  her  hufband  of  the  emperor  Heliogabalus, 

and  family.     She  was  likewife  and  the  latter  of  Alexander, 

accufed  of  cOnfpiring  againft  who  fucceeded  him. 

<i)  Spanh.  lib.  vi.  p.  6a8.  (»)  Philoft.  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  lib. 

i»  cap.  3,  &  Soph.  56,  p.  6 17.  * 
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gertce  from  Illyricum,  where  Severus  had  been  faluted  by  Pefennius 
the  army,  which  he  commanded,  with  the  title  of  Au-  Niger  de- 
guftus.    The  armies  in  Gaul  likewife  fwore  allegiance  to  d**d*m- 
him,  as  foon  as  theyheard  that  he  had  taken  upon  him  the  %y*ff* 
title  of  emperor.     Their  example  was  followed  by  all  the  s  Joint 
armies,  provinces,  and  cities  in  Europe,  except  the  city  of  in  lljjri- 
Byzantium ;  fo  that  Severus,  having  fecured  the  provinces 
behind  him,  and  left  fome  troops  to  guard  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  began  his  march  to  Rome.     As  he  was  well  ap- 
prifed  that  Albinus,  governor  of  Britain,  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  oppofe  his  defigns,  he  wrote  a  flattering  letter  to 
him,  wherein  he  declared  his  intention  of  adopting  him, 
and  gave  him  the  title  of  C«far,  which  Albinus  aflumed  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  with  all  the  enfigris  of  his  new  dig- 
nity, beftowing,   on  that  occafion,  great  encomiums  on 
Severus.     Severus  did  not  even  attempt  to  gain  Niger,  or 
rather  deceive  him,  well  knowing  that  he  would  not  liften 
to  any  propofals  whatever *. 

Julianus,    in  the  mean  time,  repairing  to  the  fenate,  Seven, 
caufed  Severus  to  be  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  **<l*r€dm 
the  fame  fentence  to  be  pronounced  againft  his  foldiers,  on  *Mie 
condition  they  did  not  abandon  "him  within  a  limited  time.  ****&* 
Deputies  were  fent  by  the  fenate  to  perfuade  the  foldiers  to 
quit  the  party  of  Severus,  and  join  Julianus.   Among  thefe 
was  Vefpronius  Candidus,  a  confular  of  great  authority, 
Valerius  Catulinus,  who  was  preferred  to  the  command  of 
the  troops  which  Severus  had  with  him,  and  Aquilius,  a 
centurion,  the  chief  minifter  of  the  cruelties  of  Commodus, 
with  orders  to  difpatch  Severus  as  foon  as  he  (hould  be  de- 
ferted  by  his  troops.    But  the  deputies,  inftead  of  exhorting 
the  army  to  abandon  Severus,  joined  him,  and  encouraged 
the  foldiers  to  purfue  their  march,  and  revenge  the  death 
of  Pertinax.     In  conference  of  this  defedion  Julianus, 
having  firft  paid  the  praetorian  guards  the  largefs  he  had 
promifed  that  body,  ordered  them  to  their  arms,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fent  for  the  marines  on  board  the  fleet  at  Mife- 
num,  who  together  formed  a  considerable  army.  But  as  they 
had  been  long   accuftomed  to  idlenefs,  they  fcarce  knew 
how  to  ufe  their  arms,  and  (hewed  great  backwardnefs  to  In  hie     [ 
make  head  againft  the  enemy,  who  were  advancing  with  *j*r**  <* 
long  marches.    Thofe  forces  were  received  every- where  *w*/*p* 
with  loud  acclamations,  and  fupplied  with  plenty  of  provi-  \0kngr^ 
fions,  upon  their  proclaiming  that  they  were  going  to  re-  ceived 
venge  the  death  of  Pertinax,  a  prince  who  had  been  uni-  with  kud 
verfally  beloved.    Julianus,  finding  he  could  not  depend  «f^«w- 

t  Dio,  lib.  Ixxiii.  p.  837.    Herod,  lib*  ii.  p.  513. 
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upon  his  troops,  caufed  the  palace  to  be  fortified,  as  if  he 
could  have  maintained  himfelf  there  after  lofing  all  the  reft. 
At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  Marcia  and  Lxtus,  the  chief 
authors  of  the  death  of  Commodus,  to  be  murdered,  not 
doubting  that  they  favoured  Severus.  He  difpatched  a  great 
number  of  afiafiins  to  kill  Severus,  with  promifes  of  im- 
moife  rewards  if  they  fucceeded  in  the  attempt ;  and  caufed 
an  incredible  number  of  children  to  be  inhuman  lv  butcher- 
ed, in  order  to  make  ufe  of  their  blood  in  the  abominable 
myfteries  of  magic  B. 

While  Julianus  was  thus  idly  and  infamoufly  employed, 
Severus,  arriving  at  Ravenna,  made  himfelf  matter  of  that 
city,  and  the  fleet  riding  there ;  an  event  which  fo  terrified 
Julianus,  that,  diftrufting  his  troops,  he  ordered  the  fenate 
to  aflerable  on  the  29th  of  May,  when  one  of  his  minifters 
be  fought  them  in  his  name  to  fend  out  the  Veftals  to  meet 
the  enemy,  and  intreat  them  to  retire.     This  propolal  be- 
ing rejected  as  no  lefs  ridiculous  than  ineffectual,  Julianus, 
as  fome  authors  write,  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  afiembled 
his  troops,  with  a  defign  to  put  ail  the  fenators  to  the  fword, 
*fufiamn      if  they  did  not  comply  with  his  requeft.     But  he  foon 
cou[ts  St-    changed  his  purpofe,  and  went  to  the  fenate  in  perfon,  with 
*he  declared  a  proposal  ot  a  quite  different  nature,  which  was,  that  they 
his  partner  would  pafs  a  decree,  declaring  Severus  his  partner  in  the 
empire.     The  decree  paffed  without  oppofition,  and  was 
immediately  fent  to  Severus,  who  not  only  rejected  the 
offered  aflbciation,  but,  at  the  inftigation  ot  Julius  Laetus, 
ordered  Tuliius  Grifpinus,  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
who  had  brought  the  decree,  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  a  report 
being  fpread,  that  Crifpinus  had  private  orders  to  difpatch 
Severus.    Julianus  being  thus  rejected,  and  the  fenate  de- 
clining to  affift  him  with  their  advice,  he  ordered  the  gladia- 
tors at  Capua  to  take  arms,  under  the  command  of  Lollianus 
^Titian  us,  and  wrote  an  obliging  letter  to  Pompeianus,  the 
fon-in-law  of  M.  Aurelius,  who  then  led  a  retired  life  at 
Terracina,  offering  to  take  him,  as  he  was  an  excellent  com- 
mander, for  his  partner  in  the  empire.     But  Pompeianus 
wifely  declined  the  offer,  pleading  his   old  age,  and  the 
weaknefs  of  his  fight;  which,  however,  would  have  ferved 
him  well  enough,  fays  Dio  Caffius,  had  he  feen  any  effec- 
tual means  of  relieving  his  diftreffed  country  w. 

In  the  mean  time  the  troops  fent  by  Julianus  into  Um- 
bria,  to  guard  the  paffes  of  the  Apennine  mountains,  de- 
clared for  Severus ;  and  the  praetorian  guards  themfelves, 

«Dio,  p.  8^8.  Vit.Jul.p,  61. 
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abandoning  tne  emperor  whom  they  had'choftn,  agreed 

not  to  oppofe  Severus,  upon  his  promifing  them  impunity, 

provided  they  delivered  up  to  him  thofe  who  had  murdered 

Fertinax*.    Julian  us  feeing  himfelf  thus  deferted  by  his 

troops,  Quit  himfelf  up  in  the  palace  virith  Genialis,  one  of 

the  captains  of  the  guards,  and  Repentinus  his  fbn-iu-law. 

The  guards,  in  the  mean  time,  having  feized  fuch  of  their 

comrades  as  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  Pertinax, 

acquainted  Meffala  with  the  tranfa£tion,  who  had  been  fub* 

ftituted  either  to  Falco  or  Erucius^  the  ordinary  confuls  of 

this  year  193.    Meffala  immediately  aflembled  the  fenatei  Stverus 

when  a  decree  pafled  depriving  Julianus  of  the  empire,  **c**r*4 

fentencing  him  to  death,  declaring  Severus  emperor,  and  ^y^/^. 

appointing  divine  honours  to  Pertinax.     This  decree  was  nusdi*        ' 

carried  tp  Severus  by  fome  of  the  chief  men  in  the  fenate,  graded  by 

who  intreated  him,  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  to  haften  his  thefmatt9 

march  to  Rome.     At  the  fame  time  the  fathers  fent  a  band  aJujJ^  ** 

of  foldiers  to  the  palace,  with  orders  to  put  Julianus  to 

death  ;  whom  they  found  drowned  in  tears,  and  ready  to 

refign  the  empire  upon  condition  that  they  fpared  his  life. 

Some  author?  write,  that,  at  the  fight  of  the  armed  band, 

he  only  faid,   u  What  crime  have  I  committed  ?  whofe 

Kfe  have  I  taken  away  *  ?M  Others  tell  us,  that  he  implored 

the  mercy  of  Cacfar,  giving  that  title  to  Severus.    Be  that 

as  it  may,  his  head  was  ftruck  off  by  a  common  foldier, 

and  his  %odj-9  according  to  Aurelius  Viftor,  expofed  to 

public  view.  :  Such  was  the  end  of  Didius  Julianus,  after 

he  had  lived  fixty  years,  four  months,  and  as  many  days, 

and  reigned  two  months  and  fix  days.     Severus,  upon  hi$ 

arrival'  at  Rome,  delivered  his  body  to  his  wife  and  daughter, 

by  whom  it  was.  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  anceftors  on  the 

Via  Lavicana,  about  five  miles  from  Rome  z. 

Severus  received  the  news  of  his  competitor's  death, 
when  he  was  fome  days  journey  from  Rome.    However, 
he  Jpurfued  his  march  with  his  troops  in  order  of  battle, 
and  encamped  every  night,  as  if  he  had  been  in  an  enemy's 
country  5  precautions  which  filled  the  city  with  terror  and 
diftraftion.  The  fenate  deputed  a  hundred  perfons  of  great  A  hundred 
diftintfHon,  out  of  their  body,  to  congratulate  him  upon  %™t*r'mut 
the  death  of  his  rival,  and  his  acceffion  to  the  empire.    Se-  severuj. 
verus  received  them  in  his  armour,  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  caufed  them  to  be  fearched,  as  if  he  fufpefted  their  fi- 
delity ;*  but  afterwards  entertained  them  in  a  very  familiar 
and  friendly  manner,  prefented  them  with  feven  hundred 

*  Jferdd.  p.  510.  y  Dio,  p.  838.  *  Dio,  p.  868.  Vifc 
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pieces  of  gold,  and  gave  them  liberty  either  to  depart  im- 
mediately, or  ftay,  and  return  with  him  to  Rome.  He  ap- 
pointed Flavius  Juvenalis  captain  of  the  guards,  with  Ve- 
turius  Macrinus,  whom  he  had  named  before  to  that  em- 

floyment.    At  the  fame  time  he  difpatched  an  exprefs  to 
lautianus,  enjoining  him  to  feize  the  children  of  Pefcen- 
siius  Niger,  and  of  all  the  officers  who  ferved  under  that 
z       general.    He  had  the  good  fortune  to  intercept  feveral  let- 
ters and  edi&s  fent  by  Niger  to  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Rome,  which  he  would  not  fuffer  to  be  read  \    When  he 
approached  the  city,  he  caufed  all  thofe  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  Pertinax  to  be  executed  ;  and  fent 
orders  to  the  other  foldiers  of  the  guards  to  meet  him  with- 
out their  arms,  and  in  the  attire  which  they  wore  when 
they  attended  the  emperor  in  the  great  folemnities.    His 
orders  were  obeyed,  the  guards  imagining  that  they  were 
to  wait  in  that  drefs  the  emperor's  entry.    When  they  ar- 
rived in  the  camp,  Severus  commanded  them  to  remain  in 
a  body,  till  he  was  at  leifure  to  receive  and  harangue  them  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  gave  private  orders  to  his  own 
troops  to  furround  them  at  a  diftance,  and  enclofe  them  on 
all  (ides,  while  they  were  intent  upon  hearing  his  harangue. 
He  then  afcended  the  tribunal;  and,  expreffing  great 
anger  and  refentment  in  his  countenance,  reproached  them 
in  moil  bitter  terms  for  murdering  their  prince,  and  fuch  a 
prince  as  Pertinax ;  for  felling  by  au&ion,  to  the  eternal 
ignominy  of  the  Roman  name,  the  empire ;  and  even  for 
abandoning,  like  fo  many  cowards  and  traitors,  Julianus, 
whom  they  had  themfelves  eledted.    He  told  them,  that  he 
could  inflift  no  punifhment  upon  them  anfwerable  to  the 
enormity  of  their  crimes;  that,  nevertheless,  he  granted 
He  &f~       them  their  lives ;  but  commanded  them  inftantly  to  quit 
bamds  all     their  horfes,  and  all  their  military  badges,  and  retire  with- 
torian^      out  ^z7  a  hundred  miles  from  Rome,  folemnly  declaring, 
guards.       that  whoever  among  them  {hould  be  found  within  that 
diftance  of  the  city,  {hould  be  publicly  executed.    They 
were  thunderftruck  with  .this -order;  but  forced  to  comply 
with  it,  being  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  armed  troops 
of  Severus,  who  obliged  them  to  quit  their  horfes,  and 
ftripped  them  even  of  their  tunics.    Thus  (hipped  and  de- 
graded, they  retired  with  that  (hame  and  confufion  which 
were  juftly  due  to  the  heinoufnefs  of  their  offences  b. 
His  entry         Severus  entered  Rome,  attended  by  all  his  troops  under 
imto  Rome*   arms,  and  with  the  ftandards  of  the  praetorian  guards  rc- 

a  Vit.  Sever,  p.  66,  &  Nigr.  p.  75,    Herodian,  lib.  iii.  p.  5**. 
*  Herodian.  p.  510.    Dio,  p.  839. 
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verfed.  He  advanced  to  the  gate  on  horfeback,  and  in  his 
military  habit ;  but  there  took  his  gown,  and  made  his  en- 
try on  foot,  accompanied  by  the  fenators  in  their  robes, 
with  crowns  of  laurel  on  their  heads ;  which  the  people 
likewife  wore,  who,  on  this  occafion,  were  all  clad  in 
white.  The  ftrcets  through  which  he  pafied  were  ftrewed 
with  flowers,  the  houfes  adorned,  and  covered  with  rich 
tapeftry,  and  the  whole  city  perfumed  with  fweet  odours. 
Severus,  having  vifited  the  Capitol,  and  the  ufual  temples, 
retired  to  the  palace  5  but  the  foldiers,  taking  up  their 
quarters  in  the  temples,  porticos,  and  other  public  build-  • 

ings,  fpread  themfelves  all  over  the  city,  and  committed 
great  diforders,  threatening  to  plunder  the  citizens  houfes, 
if  they  were  not  plentifully  fupplied  with  provifions.    This 
violence  alarmed  the  people,  and  infpired  them  with  a  great 
averfion  to  the  new  emperor  c.     Next  morning  Severus  Thtfoldurs 
went  to  the  fenate,  attended  by  all  his  troops  under  arms  \  mutiny* 
but  he  had  fcarce  begun  to  fpeak,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  dreadful  cries  of  the  foldiers  without,  demanding  an 
immenfe  fum  of  the  fenate,  which  had  been  formerly  given 
to  the  troops  that  had  attended  Auguftus  to  Rome,  and 
was  confequently,  faid  they,  due  to  them  alfo.     The  fe- 
nate, altogether  unapprifed  of  the  caufe  of  that  uproar,  was 
ftruck  with  horror  and  difmay.     The  emperor  himfelf  be- 
trayed fome  apprehenfion  :  however,  darting  up,  he  went 
out  to  them  ;  but  could  not  appeafe  the  mutinous  multi- 
tude, without  promifing  part  of  what  they  demanded,  that 
is,  two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  a  man,  inftead  of  two 
thoufand  five  hundred.     Then,  returning  to  the  fenate,  he  Tkumpi- 
excufed  himfelf  for  having  aflumed  the  title  of  emperor  ror9sfpe*ck 
without  their  confent,  pretending,  that  he  had  done  it  purely  *****#•. 
to  revenge  the  death  of  Pertinax,  and  deliver  them  from  *  * 
the  tyranny  of  Julianus.    He  promifed  to  govern  with  great 
moderation,  and  tread  in  the  footfteps  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
Pertinax,  adding  a  folemn  oath,  by  which  he  bound  him- 
felf to   the  obfervance  of  all  the  laws ;  and  particularly 
fwore,  that  no  fenator  fliould,  for  any  crime  whatever,  be 
put  to  death  in  his  reign,  who  had  not  been  fir  ft  tried  and 
condemned  by  the  fenate :  he  alfo  obliged  the  fenate  to  pafs 
a  decree,  declaring  fuch  emperors  as  a£ted  otherwife,  thofe 
who  obeyed  them  therein,  and  their  children,  public  ene- 
mies.   This  conduct  gave  great  fatisfa£tion  to  the  genera- 
lity of  the  fenators ;  but  men  of  difcernment,  and  fuch  as 
were  better  acquainted  with  his  dark  and  referved  temper, 
with  his  falfhood  and  diffimulation,  gave  no  credit  to  his 
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fair  promifes ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  conGdered  him  as  % 
fccond  Tiberias  *. 

However,  they  unanimoufly  conferred  upon  him  all  the 
titles  peculiar  to  the  imperial  dignity,  veiled  him  with  the 
tribunitial  and  proconfular  powers,  and  created  him  high 

Sontiff.  Severus  acquainted  the  fenate  with  his  having  be- 
owed  on  Albinus  the  title  of  Caefar.  He  begged  they 
would  confirm  it  to  him,  caufed  feveral  medals  to  be  (truck 
with  his  name,  and  ftatues  to  be  ere&ed  in  honour  of  that 
aflbciatc.  He  diftributed  large  fums  among  the  foldiery  and 
people,  which  are  confirmed  by  feveral  medals  of  this  yeare  \ 
but  what  chiefly  gained  him  tne  hearts  of  the  people,  was 
his  confecrating,  and  inrolling  with  extraordinary  pomp 
and  folemnity,  the  emperor  Pertinax  in  the  number  of  the 
gods.  This  apotheofis,  perhaps  the  mod  magnificent  that 
had  ever  been  feen  in  Rome,  is  defcribed  at  large  by  Dio 
Caffius f.  Before  Severus  left  Rome,  to  march  againft  Ni- 
ger, he  caufed  the  fenate  to  profcribe  all  the  friends  and 
adherents  of  Julianus;  executed  without  mercy  fuch  of 
them  as  were  difcovered  and  feized  5  and  even  attempted, 
from  hatred  to  that  prince,  to  abolifh  the  decrees  of  the 
celebrated  civilian  Salvius  Julianus,  his  great-grandfather. 
In  the  next  place,  he  chofe  new  guards  in  the  room  of 
thofe  whom  he  had  cafhiered,  andconfiderably  increafed  the 
number;  a  meafure  which  filled  Rome  with'foldiers,  and 
proved  very  chargeable  to  the  ftate ;  for  their  pay  much  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  other  troops.  Befides,  the  natives  only  of 
certain  countries,  namely,  of  Spain,  Macedon,  Noricum, 
and,  above  all,  of  Italy,  nadbeen  hitherto  admitted  toferve 
in  the  guards ;  but  Severus,  without  any  regard  to  their  coun- 
tries, chofe  the  moft  refolute  and  brave  men  in  his  army  ; 
and  appointed,  that,  for  the  future,  they  fhould  be  always 
fele&ed  from  among  the  other  troops,  by  which  means  the 
guards,  who  lately  had  ferved  only  for  (hew,  became  the 
flower  of  the  Roman  forces ;  and  the  hopes  of  a  lefs  toil- 
fome,  and  more  honourable  and  advantageous  warfare  en- 
couraged the  reft  to  difcharge  their  duty  with  more 
pun&uality  and  exa&nefs ;  while,  pn  the  other  hand,  the 
Italian  youth,  having  no  longer  that  refource,  turned  either 
robbers  or  gladiators :  hence  this  regulation  was  not  pleat 
Ing,  either  to  the  Romans,  or  to  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Italy  *- 

*  Vit.  Sew.  p.  66.  Herodian.  p.  51*.  Dio,  lib.  Ixxiv.  p.  640. 
•  Birag.  p.  268.  *  Dio,  p.  840.  s  Herod,  p.  51*.    IMo* 

lib.  Ixxiv.  p.  840.  &  in  Excerpt.  VaL  p.  733. 
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llie  emperor,  having  fettled  affairs  irt  Rome,  and  fup-  Severus 
plied  the  city  with  great  plenty  of  corn,  proceeded  in  the  fits  out 
beginning  of  July  on  hi3  march  into  the  Eaft  againft  Niger,  ^?*"^ 
whom  he  had  never  once  mentioned  during  his  flay  at  Rome:  v'8'tr* 
His  troops  mutinied  the  firft  day  at  Saxa  Rubra,  about  nine 
miles  from  Rome ;  but  the  mutiny  was  foori  quelled.     He 
purfued   his   march  with  all  poffible  expeditidn,   having 
difpatched  an  exprefs  to  the  commander  of  the  troops  in 
Ulyricum,  enjoining  him  to  haft  en  Jnto  Thrace,  and  wait 
for  him  there.     He  ordered  Heraclius  to  attempt  the  reco- 
very of  Bithynia,  which  province  had  declared  for  Niger} 
and  wrote  to  Albinus  in  Britain,  to  hold  himfelf  ready  to 
march  upon  the  firft  notice  h.  * 

In  the  mean  time  Niger,  hearing  that  Severus  had  been  Sign  prim 
acknowleged  emperor  by  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome,  pares  for 
and  was  already  advancing  by  forced  marches  againft  him,  wa^ 
wrote  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  inftructing  them 
to  guard  the  narrow  pafles,  efpecially  that  of  mount  Taurus 
between  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia.     He'raifed  new  forces  iii 
Antioch,  and  all  the  other  cities  of  Syria;  and  fent  depu- 
ties to  demand  fuccours  of  the  neighbouring  princes.     He 
went  in  perfon  to  view  the  fortifications  of  Byzantium,  iii 
which  city  he  placed  a  numerous  garrifon,  looking  upon 
it  as  a  place  of  the  utmoft  importance.    From  Byzantium 
be  advanced   to  Perinthus,    called   afterwards   Heracleaf 
where  in  a  fkirmifh  between  his  troops  and  thofe  of  Seve- 
rus, whofe  party  the  city  of  Perinthus  had  embraced,  a 
confiderable  number  of  the  latter  were  flain,  and,  among 
them,  feveral  perfons  of  great  diftindion.     Ori  this  occa-  He  is  it* 
fion  the  fenate,    to  gain  the  favour  of  Severus,  declared  dared  a 
Niger  a  public  enemy,  and  the  fame  fentehce  was  denounc-  Pubfo  ***- 
?ed  againft  ^fimiliahus,  then  proconful  of  Afia,  a  perfon  of  mJ% 
extraordinary  talents,  long  experience,  arid  generally  efteem* 
ed  the  greateft  ftatefman  of  his  age  *•  • 

In  the  following  year  Severus  and  Albiriug  were  both 
confuls  the  fecond  time,  and  Niger  in  all  likelihood  took 
upon  him  the  fame  dignity;  for,  on  forhe  medals,  he  is 
ftyl^d  conful k.  We  know  nothing  of  what  pafled  in  the  , 
war  between  Niger  and  Severus,  till  the  arrival  of  the  latter 
before  the  city  of  Byzantium,  which  he  inverted4,  bur, 
meeting  with  a  vigorous  refiftance  frorri  the  numerous  gar* 
rifort,  he  left  fome  of  his  troops  before  the  place,  and  or- 
dered the  reft  to  crofs  the  fea,  and  march  towards  Cyzicus, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  city  they  were  bppofed  bf 

fc  Vit.  Sever,  p.  67.  i  Herod,  lib.  ii.  p.  51*,  513.    Nigr.  Vit. 

p.  76.    Dio,  in  Excerpt*    Val.  p.  734.  *  Birag.  p.  164. 
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Yr.  of  FL  JSmilianus,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.     A  battle  en- 
*54*«      fued,  in  which  much  blood  was  feed  on  both  fides ;  but 
A.D.  i94-  ^rnilianus  was  in  the  end  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take 
*  94**  fhelter  firft  in  Cyzicus,  and  afterwards  in  another  eity  not 
jEmitia-      named  in  hiftory,  where  he  was  taken,  and  put  to  death, 
nus,  Ni-      by  the  generals  of  Severus ;  for  the  emperor  himfelf  was 
ger%sgene-    not  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Cyzicus1. 
Tfeatfd  and  '  Another  battle  was  fought  between  Nicsea  and  Cius,  two 
Sain. '  **    ck*cs  of  Bitbynia,  which  proved  much  more  bloody  than  the 
former,  Niger  commanding  his  own  troops  in  perfon,  and 
Candidus,  an  officer  of  great  experience,  heading  thofe  of 
Severus.    Both  armies  fought  with  a  fury  hardly  to  be 
equalled,   as  appears  from  Dio  Caffius's  account  of  the 
Ni^er  him-  engagement  $    but  Niger,  in  fpite  of  his  utmofl  efforts, 
jiif  wtr-     wa6  at  jafl.  obliged  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight  beyond  the 
t/ircnvn.       ftrcjghtg  0f  mount  Taurus ;  which  he  caufed  to  be  fortified 
and  ftrongly  guarded.    After  this  vi&ory,  Severus  offered 
to  let  Niger  live  in  fafety,  provided  he  would  lay  down  bis 
arms,  and  dilband  his  troops ;  terms  which  Niger  feemed 
inclined  to  accept,  but  was  diverted  from  it  by  Aurelianus, 
whofe  daughters  were  betrothed  to  his  fons.    He  therefore 
retired  to  Antioch,  in  order  to  raife  troops  and  money.  In 
the  mean  time  the  eitks  of  Laodicea  and  Tyre  declaring  . 
for  Severus,  Niger  detached  againft  them  a  body  of  Moors, 
who  pillaged  the  cities,  put  molt,  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
fword,  and  fet  fire,  to  their  houfes,  which  were  in  great 
part  coofumed.    In  the  mean  time  Severus's  army,  ad- 
vancing to  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus,  was  flopped  and 
quite  disheartened,  at  the  fight  of  the  ftrong  works  and 
the  .great  number  of  troops  that  defended  them ;  infomuch 
that,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  open  themfelves  a  paffage, 
they  had  fome  thoughts  of  returning :  but  an  incredible 
quantity  of  rain,  mixed  with  fnow,  falling  in  the  nigbt, 
the  fortifications  were  entirely  demoliflied  next  day  by  at 
impetuous  torrent  from  the  mountain.    Niger's  men  being 
now  pexfuaded  that  the  gods  favoured  the  enemy,  fled 
with  precipitation,  and  left  Severus's  troops  to  enter  Cili- 
cisb  without  farther  opposition.    Niger  had  already  raited 
another  army,  confifting  chiefly  of  the  Antibchian  youth, 
who  were  very  zealous  and  fengutne  in  bis  cfcufe,  but  utter 
ftrangers  to  military  difcipline.    However*  he  placed  then 
k>  advantageoufly,  that,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the 
regular  and,welWifciplined  troops  of  ficvene,  under  the 
command  of  Valeriamis  and  Aftolinus,  they  not  only  repulf- 
ed  them,  but  would  have  gained  a  complete  vkiory,  had  it 

*  Vfc  Sev.  p.  *?. 
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not  been  fnatched  oat  of  their  hands  by  -a  dreadful"  ftorm  of 
thunder  and  lightning;  which*  discharging  itfclf  in  their 
faces,  prevented  them  froth  purfuing  the  advantage  they 
had  gained,  and  difheartened  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  , 
no  longer  doubting  that  the  gods  were  averfe  to  their  caufe, 
they  began  to  defpair  of  fuceefs,  and  retire. 

Mean  while,  Severus's  troops,  refuming  their  towage,  a  third 
renewed  the  charge,  and  gained  a  complete  vi&ory.    This  battUtin 
battle,  by  far  the  mod  Woody  of  the  three,  was  fought  on  «*^f*  Afr 
the  very  fpot  where  Alexander  the  Great  firft  vanqaifhed  *",***' 
Darius ;  that  is,  near  the  city  of  Iffua,  at  a  place  halted  yjj^f.  * 
Pylse  Ciiicije,  or  the  Gates  of  CHicia,  a  narrow  plain  on  the 
confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  inclofed  on  one  fide,  by  the 
fea,  and  on  the  other  by  deep  mountains,  on  which  Niger's 
forces  were  polled.     Niger  is  faid  to  have  loft  in  this  battle 
twenty  thoufand  men.     Of  the  lofs  on  the  fide  of  Severn*, 
po  mention  is  made  in  hiftojy.     Niger,  after  this  defeat, 
retired  to  Antioch  ;  but,  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  in  this 
city,  continued  his  flight  towards  the  Euphrates,  with  a 
defign,  as  was  fuppofed,  of  taking  flicker  among  the  Pa** 
thians ;  but  thofe  who  purfued  him,  overtaking  him  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  Antioch,  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  Niger  is 
it  on  the  point  of  a  fpear  to  Sevems,  who  canfed  it  to  be  /«*• 
firft  {hewn  to  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium,  and  then  feat    . 
to  Rome  m. 

Severus  was  not  prefent  at  any  of  thefe  battled;  but, 
wherever  he  was  (for,  as  to  that  particular,  we  are  left  by 
hiftorians  quite  in  the  dark),  he  foon  made  all  thdfe  who 
bad  joined  his  competitor  feel  the  efre&s  of  his  refentiftent* 
He  put  fuch  of  the  fenators  to  death  as  had  ferved  under  SgVirus 
Niger  in  quality  of  generals  or  tribunes.     He  fpared  the  punijbts 
lives  of  the  other  fenators,  butbanHhed  them  to  the  iflaftds,  without 
and  feized  their  eftates.     He  caufed  an  infinite  number  of  ***rpfiitb 
other  perfons  of  an  inferior  rank  to  be  publicly  executed,  J^J,,^ 
without  confidering  whether  they  had  engaged  in  the  war  Mgir. 
by  choice  or  conftraint..    Many  who  had  never  feen  Niger 
were  involved  in  this  general  roaffacre  of  his  friends  and 
partifans  (T).    He  punUhed  with  exemplary  feverity  fuch 

cities 
n  Herod,  lib.  Hi.  p.  519,  jfco.    Dio,  Hb.ifcxiv.  p.  «4j,  8  ji. 

(T)  Herodiaa writes, that Se-  embraced;  and,  after  gaining 

verus  perfuaded  Niger's  gene*  the  vidory .  by  their  treachery, 

rals,  by  means  of  their  childrea,  murdered  both  them  and  their 

whom  he  had  with  him,  to  be-  children  ( 1  }*    He  firft  tantthtd 

tray  the  caufe  which  they  had  the  wife  and  children  of  Niger, 

(1)  Herod,  lib.  Hi.  p.  $*!•  . 
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cities  as  had  affifted  Niger,  efpecially  Antioch,  which  he 
deprived  of  the  privileges  and  title  of  a  city,  fubjeding  ft 
as  a  mere  village  to  Laodicea.     However,  next  year,  at  the 
intreaties  of  his  eldeft  fon,  then  an  infant,  he  reinftated 
Antioch  in  its  former  rights  and  privileges0.     He  obliged 
fuch  towns  as  had  affifted  Niger  with  money,  though  not 
by  choice  but  conftraint,  to  pay  four  times  as  much  to 
him  ;  an  exa&ion  which  drew  upon  him  the  public  hatred  °. 
The  next  confuls  were  Scapula  Tertullus  and  Tineius 
Clemens ;    during   whofe  adminiftration  Severus,  paffing 
the  Euphrates,  reduced  the   inhabitants  of  Ofrhotne  and 
Adiabene  ;  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  late  difturbanccs, 
had  murdered  the  Roman  foldiers  left  among  them,  and 
ihaken  off  the  yoke?.     He  likewife  entered  Arabia ;  for 
the  Arabians  alfo  had  either  revolted,  or  joined  Niger,  but 
were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  Severus.     He  likewife  made  war 
upon  the  Parthians ;  but  did  not  bring  them  under  fub- 
je&ion,  as  Spartian  pretends  *.    For  thefe  wars  the  fenate 
decreed  him  the  titles  of  Arabicu*,  Parthicus,  and  Adia- 
benicus,  which,  with  that  of  imperator  the  fifth  time,  are 
given  him  in  the  inscriptions  of  this  year  195,  the  third  of 
his  reign.     He  refufed  the  triumph  which  was  alfo  decreed 
him,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  triumphed  for  vic- 
tories gained  in  a  civil  war.    The  title  of  Parthicus  he  like* 


n  Heroriian.  lib. 
cerpt.  Val.  p.  737. 
Sever,  p.  67. 

and  afterwards  caufed  them,  and 
all  his  family,  to  be  murdered, 
and  their  eftates  to  be  confif- 
cated.  Spartian  names  fix  il- 
iuftrious  perfons  of  the  Pefcen- 
nian  family,  who  were  put  to 
death  by  his  orders  ( 2 ) .  How- 
ever, lie  would  not  fuffer  a  pom- 
pous infeription  on  the  bafis  of 
a  ftatue  of  Niger  at  Rome  to  be 
erafed,  faying,  "  Let  theworld 
know  what  an  enemy  I  have 
conquered  ( 3 ) . "  The  houfe  of 
Niger  was  (Ulf  {landing  in  Dio- 
•  etenan's  time,  as  Spartian  in- 
forms us  j  and,  in  one  of  the 
rooms  *  his  ftatue  done  to  the 
life  in  .the    black   marble  of 


>  P«  5*3*    Vit.  Caracal,  p.  $5. ,       ©  Dio  in  Ex* 
v  Dio,  lib.  lxxv.  p.  84a.  q  Spart.  in  Vit. 


Thebes,  with  an  epigram  on 
the  baijs  to  thispurpofe : "  Here 
ftands  the  great  Niger,  the  ter- 
ror of  Egypt,  the  ally  of 
Thebes,  who  had  propofed  a 
golden  age  to  all.  Kings,  na- 
tions, Rome  itfelf,  loved  him. 
He  was  dear  to  both  the  An- 
ton inufes,  and  to  the  whole  em- 
pire. As  his  name  was  Niger 
(that  is  black))  we  have  caufed 
a  flatue  to  be  erected  to  him  in 
black  marble,  thai  it  might  an- 
fwer  his  name."  This  ftatue 
was,  as  Spartian  informs  us,  a 
prefent  from  the  king  of  Thebes 
to  Statius  Pofthumius  (4)* 


(*)  Sev.  Vit.  p.  69.  (3)  Nig.  Vit.  p.  ?9.  , 

p4  76—79.    Herod,  lib,  KL  p.  5n.    Sev.  Vit.  p.  69. 


(4)  Idem  ibid, 
wife 
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mrfe  reje&ed,  left  his  affuming  it  fhould  provoke  the  Par- 
thians.  The  Scythians  defigned  to  make  war  upon  him, 
a«d  had  already  began  their  march  ;  but  were  deterred 
from  putting  their  defigns  in  execution  by  a  dreadful  ftorm, 
in  which  three  of  their  chiefs  were  ftruck  dead  with 
lightning  '• 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  when  Cn.  Do-  The  city  of 
mitius  Dexter,  governor  of  Rome,   was  confui  the  fecond  Byzantium 
time,  with  L.  Valerius  Meflala  Thrafea  Prifcus,  the  city  of  ****** 
Byzantium   furrendered*    after  a     three   years  fiege(U).         \      J 
This  city  Niger  had  feized  at  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  -  He  placed  a  numerous  garrifon  in  it,  and  fupplied 
the  inhabitants  with  great  ftore  of  warlike  machines,  moft 
of  then;  invented  and  conftrufted  by  Perifcus,  a  native  of 
Nicxa,  the  greateft  engineer  of  his  age.     Severus  befieged 
this  place  when  he  firft  arrived  in  Thrace,  left  a  confider- 
able  body  of  troops  to  carry  it  on,  and,  after  the  defeat 
and  deatn  of  Niger,  profecuted  it  with  the  greateft  part  of 
his  army  by  land,  and  by  fea  with  all  the  ihips  he  could 
aflemble  from  the  different  ports  of  Afia.    The  Byzantines    f 
defended  themfelves,  before  the  death  of  Niger,  and  even 
after  his  head  had  been  exhibited  to  them,  with  fuch  refo- 
lution  aad  intrepidity,  as  can  hardly  be  exprefled.     They 
baffled  all  the  attempts  of  the  aflailants,  killed  great  num- 
bers of  them,  crufhed  fuch  as  approached  the  walls  with 
huge  (tones,  and,  when  the  ftones  began  to  fail  them,  with 
the  ftatues  of  their  gods  and  heroes  5  but,  at  laft,  they  were 
conftrained  by  famine,  after  having  been  reduced  to  the 
fatal  neceffity  of  devouring  one  another,  to  fubmit,  and 
open  their  gates  to  the  conqueror,  who  put  all  the  ma- 
gi ftr  ares  and  foldiers  to  the  fword,  but  fpared  the  engineer 
rerifcus.     The  city,  with  its  (lately  theatres,  baths,  and  anddt- 
public  buildings,  was  laid  in  afhes ;  the  inhabitants  were  jftrytA  ; 
ftripped  of  all  their  effefts,  and  publicly  fold  for  flaves,and 
the  walls  levelled  with  the  ground ;  thofe*  walls,  fays  Dip 
Caffius,  which  were  the  ftrongeft  rampart  of  the  Roman 
enapire  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Barbarians'.     After 

*  Dio,  lib.  Ixxiv.  p.  849.  •  -Herod,  lib.  iii.  p.  5*3, 

(U)  It  was  at  this  time  by  great  number  of  towers,  feven 

far  the  greateft  and  the  moft  of  which  were  built  with  fuch 

populous  and  wealthy  city   of  art,  that  the  leaft  noife  heard  in 

Thrace,  fortified  with  walls  of  one  of  them  was  immediately 

an    extraordinary    height   and  conveyed  to  all  the  reft  (5). 
breadth,     and  defended   by  a 

(5)  Dio,  lib.  Ixxiv.  p.  847. 
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the  (arttpitt  of  Bynftutiimi,  Severus  font  his  army,  divided 
into  three  bodies,  under  the  command  of  Laetus,  Anvliiios, 
tndProbus,  to  reduce  part  of  Mesopotamia  j  and  the  eoun* 
try  they  conquered  was  made  by  Severus  a  new  province, 
IKSbis  being  declared  the  capital.  The  government  of  this 
province  was,  like  that  of  Egypt,  given  only  to  Roman 
knights*. 

After  tfcefe  fucceffts,  Severus  began  to  think  of  delay- 
ing Albinus,  whom  he  had  lulled  afleep  with  the  title  of 
C*(kt%  while  he  was  employed  againft  Julianas  Niger.  Al- 
binus being  as  much  beloved  by  the  fenate  as  Severus  was 
fcated  on  account  of  bis  cruelty,  many  perfons  of  great-dif* 
finAioii  folieited  him  to  come  to  Rome,  and  aflume  the 
title  of  emperor.  Sever os  was  informed  of  thefe  pra&ices  $ 
however,  not  judging  it  prudent  to  declare  himfelf  an  open 
enemy  to  a  pcrfon  of  fuch  intereft>  had  tfecourfe  to  trea- 
chery* He  wrote  a  pompous  letter  to  the  fenate  in  his 
temmendation,  and  another  to  Albinus  himfelf,  filled  with 
the  moft  tender  cxpreffions  of  friendfhip,  calling  him  his 
deareft  and  entirely  beloved  friend,  his  brother,  his  partner 
in  the  fovereign  power  ;  hut  thofe  who  brought  him  this 
letter,  had  fecret  orders  to  draw  him  afide,  under  colour 
ftf  communicating  in  private  feme  affairs  of  the  ntmoft  im- 
portance, and  difpatch  him  with  their  daggers.  They 
were  Hkcwife  provided  with  poifen,  in  cafe  the  other  me- 
thod (hould  not  be  judged  practicable.  After  Albinos  had 
*e*d  the  letter,  the  aflaffins,  purfuant  to  their  directions, 
informed  him,  they  had  fomething  to  communicate  which 
required  the  utmoft  fecrecy.  Albinus  defifed  them  to  aN 
tend  him  into  a  gallery;  but,  obferving  that  they  took 
ittore  than  ordinary  care  to  prevent  others  from  entering 
with  them,  he  fu/pe&ed  fome  treachery,  and  caufed  them 
to  be*  feized,  and  put  .to  the  torture,  when  the  violence  of 
the  torments  extorted  from  them  a  full  confefflon  of  the  er- 
rand on  whieh  they  were  come. 

In  eonfequence  of  this  difcovery,  Albinus,  having  af- 
fcmWed  a  powerful  army,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor  in  Britain,  and  thence  pafled  over  into  Gaul,  where 
he  was  joined  by  many  perfons  of  great  diftinftion.  Seve- 
rn*, upon  the  firfl  intelligence  of  his  revolt,  leaving  the 
JUft,  haftened  through  Thrace  and  Illyricum  into  Gaul. 
8ome  writers  relate,  that,  before  he  fet  out  on  his  march, 
he  eaufcd  a  young  virgin  to  be  facrificed,  hoping  to  learn 
from  the  ftate  of  her  entrails  what  fuccefs  would  attend 
him  in  this  war  V    At  Viminacium,  a  city  in  Upper  Mce- 
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fia  on  the  Danube,  he  gave  the  title  of  Ciefar  to  Baffianus 
his  eideft  fon,  and  on  that  occafion  distributed,  large  fume 
-among  the  ibldiere.  At  the  fame  time  he  obliged  his  fon 
to  Quit  the  name  of  Baffianus,  and  ftyle  himfelf  thence- 
forth M.  A*reliu6  Antoninus,  for  whom  Severus  ever  had 
a  great  efteem  and  veneration  *.  Before  he  reached  Gaul, 
frveral  flrirmiflies  happened  between  the  troops  that  had  de- 
clared for  him  in  that  counter,  and  thofe  of  Albinus,  In 
one  of  which,  called  by  Herodian  a  battle,  the  generals  of 
8everui  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  troops  difperfed  *• 
This  check  greatly  alarmed  him,  and  obliged  him  to  quicken 
liis  march,  after  he  had  detached  part  of  his  troops  to  fe- 
oure  the  narrow  pafies  of*  the  Alps,  and  prevent  his  compe- 
titor from  entering  Italy.  In  the  mean  time  the  fenate  de-  U  dtclartd 
ciared  Albinus  a  public  enemy;  after  which  declaration,  apuMic 
Numerianus,  who  kept  a  grammar-fchool  at  Rome,  flying  **"&* 
into  Gaul,  pafled  himfelf  upon  the  inhabitants  for  a  fenator 
fent  by  Severus  to  raife  troops.  Having  by  this  artifice  got 
together  a  considerable  body,  he  attacked  and  defeated  a 
detachment  of  Albinus'shorfe,  and  gained  fome  other  petty 
advantages  ;  which  Severus  no  foonerknew,  than  he  wrote 
to  him  as  a  fenator,  believing  him  to  be  one  of  that  body, 
commended  his  zeal,  and  commiffioned  him  to  levy  forces* 
Having,  therefore,  raifed  a  fmall  army,  he  continually  har- 
raffed  Albinus,  took  many  prifoners,  and  intercepted  a  great 
fum  of  money,  which  he  fent  to  Severus.  When  Albinus 
was  defeated,  Numerianus  waited  upon  Severus,  and  in- 
formed him  who  he  was ;  but  defpifing  the  great  riches  and 
honours  which  the  emperor  offered  him,  he  accepted  only 
a  fmall  penfion,  and,  retiring  into  the  country,  fpent  the 
reft  of  his  life  in  quiet  and  folitude. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  when  Lateranus  Sevens 
and  Rufinus  were  confuls,  Severus,  having  pafled  the  Alps  *>*rckis 
in  the  midft  of  winter,  approached  Lyons,  where  Albinus  a$ainfi 
then  refided,  with  a  defign  to  enter  Italy  early  in  the  fpring.    m* 
He  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  fudden  and  unexpected 
arrival  of  Severus  ;  however,  having  with  incredible  expe- 
dition collected  his  troops  quartered  in  that  neighbourhood, 
he  fell  upon  Lupus,  one  of  Severus's  generals,  and  defeated 
him  with  terrible  {laughter  ?.    Severus  then  advanced  in  <rhtt<wo 
perfon  againft  his  rival;  and,  Albinus  not  declining  the  armies tn* 
challenge,  both  armies,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  i<*g*  "**» 
fifty  thoufand  men,  were  drawn  up,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Ly**s* 
February,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  probably  in  the 

*  Vit.  Sever,  p.  68.  *  Herodian,  lib.  iii.  p.  514.    Sev.  Vit. 

p,  68.         y  Dio,  lib.  Ixxv,  p.  851,  852* 
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fpaciouj  plain  between  that  city  and  Trevoux.  As  the  fata 
of  the  two  commanders  depended  upon  this  battle,  and  no 
lefs  a  reward  was  propofed  for  the  conqueror  than  the  Ror 
man  empire ;  as  the  Britifh  legions  were  neither  inferior 
in  courage  nor  experience  to  thofe  of  Illyricuna  ;  and  both 
armies  expected  to  (hare  the  fortune,  whatever  it  fbould  be, 
of  their  generals  •,  the  engagement  was  one  of  the  moft  obr 
ftinate  and  bloody  recorded  in  hiftory.  After  they  had 
fought  many  hpurs  with  inexpreffible  fury,  without  any 
confidcrable  advantage  on  either  fide,  Albinus's  left  wing 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in  their 
camp,  which  the  enemy  entered  in  that  confufion,  and 
plundered  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  his  right  wing,  having 
drawn  Severus's  men  into  ditches,  which  they  had  cor 
vered  with  earth,  gained  fo  great  an  advantage  over  them, 
that  the  emperor  himfelf,  who  flew  to  their  affiftance  at 
the  head  of  the  praetorian  guards,  was  put  into  the  utmpft 
confufion,  and  obliged,  if  we  believe  IJerodian,  to  fave 
himfelf  hy  flight,  after  having  quitted  all  the  enfigns  of  the 
$  events  in  imperial  dignity  *.  Spartian  writes,  that  he  was  wounded, 
great  dan-  an<j  believed  dead  by  the  army,  who  were  inclined  to  create 
?P'  another  emperor  in  his  room  b ;  and  Dio  Caffius  affirms, 

that  his  horfe  was  killed  under  him,  and  himfelf  in  im- 
minent danger  of  lofing  his  life  c«     The  fame  author  adds, 
that,  feeing  his  men  fly,  he  threw  himfelf  fword  in  hand 
upon  the  fugitives,  and  forced  them  to  return  to  the  charge. 
Thus  rallied,  they  fought  with  fuch  fury,   that  the  enemy, 
not  able  to  witbftand  them,  began  to  give  ground  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  Laetus  perceiving,  fell  upon  them  with  the 
whole  body  of  horfe  under  his  command,  and  completed 
their  overthrow.     Laetus  had  declined  engaging  as  long  as 
the  viftory  continued  doubtful,  with  a  defign,  as  was  fup- 
pofed,  of  claiming  the  empire,  after  the  two  parties  had 
deftroyed  each  other ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  Severus,  as 
Herodian  informs  us,  inftead  of  rewarding  him,  as  he  did 
his  other  generals,  put  him  foon  after  to  death. 
Albinusen-       Alb.inus's  army,  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  field,  fled  to 
*}*'?/*'  d  kyons>  whither  they  were  purfued  by  the  conquerors ;  who, 
killldl  ^    entermg  the  city  with  the  fugitives,  firft  plundered,  and 
then  laid  it  in  aflies  d.     Albinus,  whp  had  concealed  him- 
felf in  a  houfe  op  the  Rhone,  finding  no  means  of  making. 
<Tfo  cruelty  tys  efcape,  deftroyed  himfelf*.     Severus  beheld  with  fayage 
|/ Seierus.  pleafure  the  dead  body  of  his  competitor;  rode  oyer  it  fe- 
veral  times,  caufing  his  horfe  to  tread  it  underfoot  i  left  \% 

*  Jlcrodian  lib.  iii.  p.  514.  b  Vit,  Sev.  p.  63.  «  Dio, 

pt  85a.  4  Herodian.  {ib.  iii.  p.  524,  e  j)\0f  p#  853. 
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lying  in  its  gore  before  his  tent,  till  it  was  half  putrefied,  • 
and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  dogs ;  and  then  ordered  the  wretch- 
ed remains  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhone.  The  head  he 
caufed  to  be  cut  off,  and  fent  to  Rome,  ordering  it  to  be 
ere£ted  on  a  pole  in  the  forum.  He  pardoned  at  firft  his 
wife  and  children  ;  but  foon  after  caufed  them  to  be  inhu- 
manly mafiacred,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  river., 
The  whole  family  of  Albinu9,  all  his  friends,  and  moft  daf- 
tant  relations,  without  diftinftion  of  fex  or  age,  were  by. 
Severus's  orders  barbaroufly  flatfghtered,.  and  their  eftatei 
confifcated.  Moft  of  the  great  men  of  Gaul  and  Spain, 
who  had  {hewn  any  attachment  to  Albinus,  underwent  the 
fame  fate.  By  means  of  thefe  murders  and  confifcations, 
Severus  amafied  an  immenfe  treafure,  enriched  his  foldiere* 
and,  at  his  death,  left  incredible  wealth  to  his  children  f. 

After  this  vi&ory,  all  the  cities  that  had  declared  for  Al- 
binus, were  foon  reduced,  and  the  inhabitants  puniftied, 
fome  with  death,  fome  with  the  confifcation  of  their  eftates* 
fo  that  Severus,  feeing  all  quiet  in  Gaul,  and  likewife  in 
Britain,  which  he  divided  into  two  provinces,  fet  out  foe 
Rome,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army.  His  approach 
filled  the  city  with  terror  and  difmay,  thofe  who  had  fa- 
voured Albinus  expeding  no  better  treatment  than  the- 
friends  of  that  unfortunate  commander  had  met  with  ill 
Gauli  However,  as  he  approached,  the  fenate  went  out 
to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  all  poffible  demonftra- 
tions  of  joy,  attended  him  to  the  Capitol,  and  thence  to  the 
palace,  where  he  ordered  large  Aims  to  be  diftributed  among  , 

the  people  and  foldiery.  Next  day  he  proceeded  to  the  fenate, 
and  there  read  a  fpeech  filled  with  bitter  inve&ives  againft 
the  partifans  of  Albinus ;  produced  the  letters  that  had  been 
written  to  him ;  commended  the  cruelties  of  Sylla,  of  Ma- 
rius,  and  of  Auguftus,  as  neceffary  precautions 5  afcribed 
the  rnin  of  Pompey,  and  the  death  of  Caefar,  to  their  un- 
feafonable  clemency ;  and,  mentioning  Commodus,  ftyled 
him  a  god,  andbeftowed  the  higheft  encomiums  upon  him; 
adding,  that  none  but  infamous  and  abandoned  wretches 
could  cenfure  or  blame  the  conduct  of  fuch  an  excellent 
prince  K 

Having  ended  his  fpeech,  he  returned  to  the  palace,  and  His  cruel* 
filled  the  city  with  maflacres  and  blood  (he  d,    In  a  few  days  ties  in 
forty-two  fenators,  moft  of  whom  had  been  confuls  or  prae-  £*»*• 
fors,  were  fachficed  to  his  fury  and  revenge,  together  with 
pn  incredible  number  of  perfons  of  an  inferior  rank.     He- 

f  Vit.  Sever,  p.  63.  %  Dio,  lib,  lxxv,  p.  5*6.    Vit.  Aib.  p. 
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r*dian  tills  uif  that  he  cut  off  all  thofe  who,  on  account  of 
their  birth  or  riches,  bore  any  weight  in  the  fenate,  or  the 
provinces.  Many  were  condemned  and  executed  upon  bare 
fufpieion,  and  many  for  no  other  crime  but  that  of  being 
pofleffed  of  great  wealth  under  a  covetous  and  inhuman  ty- 
rant *.  While  the  eity  was  yet  floating  in  blood,  out  of 
hatred  to  the  fenatort  he  forced  them  to  rank  Cemmodus 
with  the  ufual  oeremonies  among  the  gods,  to  appoint  priefts, 
and  tnftituM  an  annual  feftival  to  his  honour.  He  con* 
damned  NarciflFus,  the  famous  wreftler,  who  had  ftrangled 
Compiodus,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts ;  and  fpared  none 
Cots  mt§  who  were  Aifpe&ed  of  hating  been  privy  to  his  death.  Af- 
tke  Eaftto  i^f  Severus  had  fpent  fome  months  at  Rome,  and  cut  off 
mpo*™™  EOC  only  ***€  P*1^3*15  °*  Albinus,  but  likewife  all  fuch  as 
Parthians.  gavc  kim  ^c  'ea^  umbrage,  he  took  leave  of  the  fenate, 
and,  with  his  two  fons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  departed  for 
the  Eaft,  with  a  defign  to  make  war  upon  the  Parthians, 
who,  under  the  eonduft  of  their  king  Vologefes,  had  fub- 
dued  great  part  of  Mesopotamia.  He  embarked  with  his 
army  at  Brundufium,  and,  arriving  in  Syria,  marched  im- 
mediately to  Nifibis  in  Mefopotamia,  whence  the  Parthians 
retired  upon  the  firft  news  of  his  approach. 

In  the  following  year,  Tib.  Saturnihus  and  C.  Gallus  be* 

ing  oonfuls,  Severus,  having  made  vaft  preparations  for  the 

war  againft  the  Parthians,  began  his  march  about  the  end 

of  the  fummer,  judging  autumn  the  moft  proper  feafon  for 

that  expedition.    He  followed  the  courfe  of  the  Euphrates, 

the  greater  part  of  his  army  being  conveyed  in  boats,  and 

the  reft  marching  on  the  banks  of  the  river.     In  order  to 

pafsfrom  the  Euphrates  into  the  Tigris,  he  caufed  the  canal 

Yr.  of  Fl.  Naarmalchato  be  cleanfed  ;  and  by  that  conveyance  arrived 

« S4«.      in  a  fhort  time  at  Seleuoia  and  Babylon,  both  which  places 

rt'c   l9t   k*  found  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  took  without  op- 

''      94  *  pofition.    Thence  he  advanced  to  Ctefiphon,  the  metropo- 

He  takes      »8  °*  *e  Parthian  dominions  5  which  he  inverted,  and  re- 

Seleutia,      duced  after  a  laborious  fiege,  during  which  his  foldiers,  for 

Babylon,      want  of  provifione,  were  obliged  to  feed  upon  fuch  roots  as. 

and  Cteji-    ^hey  found  in  the  fields  ;  a  fcarcity  which  occafioned  va- 

'  9Mm  rious  diftempers  in  the  army  :   however,  the  place  was  in 

the  end  forced  to  furrender \  but  the  king,  who  had  fliut 

himfelf  up  in  it,  found  means  to  make  his  efcape,  attended 

by  a  fmall  body  of  horfe  j  a  circumftance  which  was  a  great 

difappointment  to  Severus.    The  emperor  gave  up  the  city 

to  be  plundered  by  the  foldiers,  who  put  all  the  men  to  the 

fword  \  but  fpared  the  women  and  children,  whom,  to  the 

*  Pio,  j».  855,    Herodian.  p.  527. 
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number  of  one  hundred  thoufand,  they  fold  for  flavei.   Af- 
ter the  redu&ion  of  Ctefiphon,  Severus  gave  the  fenate  a 
pompous  account  of  his  exploits,  which  he  eaufed  to  be  re* 
prefented  in  painting,  and  expofed  to  public  view.    The 
fenate  decreed  him  a  triumph,  and  honoured  him  with  the 
title  of  Parthlcus  Maxim U6 ;  which  is  to  be  feen  on  feveral 
medals  of  the  next  and  following  years  *  (W).    WhileSe-  Dtfarb- 
veruawas  thus  employed  in  the  Eaft,  feme  difturbances  **?*** 
arofe  in  Britain,  where  the  Caledonians,  taking  up  arms,  *™*lir- 
invaded  the  Roman  dominions,  committing  every  where 
dreadful  ravages*     Lupus,  whom  Severus  had  appointed 
governor  of  Britain,  not  finding  himfelf  in  a  condition  to 
make  head  againft  that  warlike  nation,  was  forced  to  pur- 
chafe  a  peace,  and,  with  large  fums,  redeem  the  Roman 
territories  from  their  daily  incurfions  k. 

In  the  following  year,  when  P.  Cornelius  Aullinus,  and 
M.  Aufidius  Fronto  were  confuls,  Severus,  on  his  return 
from  Syria,  attacked  the  city  of  Atra,  Barfemus,  king  of 
that  place,  having  formerly  fent  considerable  fuccours  to 
Niger ;  but  was  obliged  to  abanddn  the  enterprize,  after 
having  loft  a  great  number  of  men,  and  moft  of  his  war- 
like engines  K  About  this  time  Severus  eaufed  two  officers 
of  great  diftinftion  to  be  put  to  death ;  namely,  Julius 
Crifpus,  -tribune  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  Laetus,  one  L*tus 
of  his  moft  experienced  generals ;  the  former  for  faying,  murdtrtd. 
that  Severus  expofed  his  troops  wantonly  to  dangers,  and 
obliged  them  to  undergo  great  hardfhips,  only  to  (atisfy  his 
private  ambition  and  vanity.  Laetus's  crime  was,  accord- 
ing to  Herodian,  his  having  afted  with  treachery  in  the 
battle  of  Lyons,  as  we  have  related  above.  After  he  had 
allowed  fome  refpite  to  his  haraffed  troops,  and  amafled  an 

l  Herodian.  lib.  iii.  p.  528.    Dio,  p.  854.    Ammian.  lib.  xxiv.  p. 
37$.    Onuph.  inPaft.    Golitz.  p.  85.  *  Dio,  p.  851,  866, 

*  Idem,  p.  844. 

(W)  Spartian  telfe  us,  that  keep  Ctefiphon,  or  purfue  Vo- 
the  army,  in  the  tranfports  of  logefes,  fet  out  on  his  return 
their  joy  for  the  reduction  of  into  Syria  about  the  beginning 
Ctefiphon,  proclaimed  Cara-  of  winter,  loaded  with  booty, 
calla,  the  emperor's  eldeft  fon,  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  con- 
his  partner  in  the  fovereign  eluded  a  treaty  with  the  Par- 
power,  and  at  the  fame  time  thians  5  for  we  read  of  no  wars 
j*ave  the  title,  of  C*far  to  his  between  them  and  the  Romans 
fecond  fon  Geta;  which  ho-  till  eighteen  years  after,  and 
nours  were  afterwards  confirmed  Vologefes  reigned  peaceably  to 
by  the  fenate.  Severu9,  not  his  death,  which  happened  after 
thinking  it  advifeable  either  to  that  of  Severus  (1)* 

(1)  Pio,  lib.  Ixxv-  p,  $5* 
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immenfe  quantity  of  provifions  and  warlike  engines,  he  re* 
turned  to  invert  the  city  of  Atra ;  but  all  his  efforts  againffc 
that  place  proving  unfuccefsful,  he  was  forced  to  raife  the 
fiege  again,  having  loft,  during  the  eighteen  days  it  lafted, 
moil  of  his  machines,  and  an  incredible  number  of  men  m. 
Severus  fpent  moil  part  of  the  following  year,  when  Tib. 
Claudius  Severus  wasconful  the  fecond  time,  with  C.  Au- 
ficjius  Vi&orinus,  in  fearching  after  fuch  of  Niger's  parti- 
fans  as  had  not  yet  been  discovered.     Many  perfons  of  dif- 
tindion,  who  believed  themfelves  fafe,  were  on  this  occa- 
fion  feized,  and  condemned  without  mercy,  thofe  efpeciall  j 
as  gave  the  tyrant  any  umbrage  on  account  of  their  birth 
or  riches  \ 
Yr.  of  Fl.       Next  year,  when  L.  Annius  Fabianus  and  M.  Nonius 
V54-9-       Mucianus  were  confuls,  Severus  gave  the  manly  robe  to  hi? 
U.  C.  Ill'*  ckkft  f°n>  ^ough  he  was  then  but  fourteen  years  old,  and 
*  named  him  conful  with  himfelf  for  the  following  year* 

Stverus  They  both  entered  upon  their  confulfhip  in  Syria  j  .and  on 
*vi£ts  Ara-  that  occafion  the  emperor  bellowed  a  largefs  on  the  foldiers. 
ba,  PaUf-  Severus  went,  during  his  confujfiiip,  into  Arabia,  and  from 
w»  &t  >  thence  into  Palaeftine,  where  he  remitted  the  taxes  with 
which  he  had  loaded  the  inhabitants  for  their  fteady  adhe- 
rence to  Niger.  While  he  was  in  Palaeftine,  he  publifhed 
an  edift,  forbidding,  under  the  fevereft  penalties,  the  fub- 
jefts  of  the  empire  to  embrace  either  the  Jewifli  or  Chrif- 
tian  religion  ;  a  decree  which  gave  rife  to  the  fifth  general 
perfecution  °.  From  Palaeftine  he  pafled  into  Egypt,  where 
he  vifited  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the  Great ;  and  then  purr 
fued  his  route  to  Alexandria*  to  which  city  he  granted  a 
public  council  or  fenate ;  a  mark  of  diftin&ion  which  they 
had  often  folicited  in  vain  of  other  emperors.  During  his 
refidence  in  Egypt,  he  vifited  all  the  cities,  and  viewed, 
with  great  attention,  the  curiofities  of  that  ancient  kingr 
dom,  efpecially  the  pyramids,  the  labyrinth,  the  flatus  of 
Memnon,  &c.  (X) 

The  next  confuls  were  Septimius  (Jefa,  the  emperor's 
brother,  and  FulviusPlautianus,  his  great  favourite.  Sora$ 

ip  Dio,  lib.  Ixxv.  p.  555.         ■  Vit.  Scv-  p.  6g,  79.  •  Eufcb. 

lib.  vi.  cap.  2.  < 

(X)  He  examined  with  great  which  he  ordered  to  be  (hut  up, 
care  the  books  he  found  in  the  that  no  one  might,  for  the  hi- 
temples,  and  caufed  thofe  which  ture,  either  fee  the  body  of 
contained  any  fecret  knowlege,  "  that  prince,  or  peruje  thof$ 
tq  be  conveyed  into  the  fepul-  books  (1). 
chre  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

(1)  Dio,  in  Excerpt.  Yal»  p.  7|7«    Vit.  Sev.  p.  70. 
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writers  call  Plautianus  the  emperor's  kinfman ;  others  fay,  VUmtumm 
thathe  was  only  his  countryman,  being  a  native  of  Africa,  his  chief 
Be  that  as  it  may,  all  agree,  that  he  was  of  a  very  mean  /****'***• 
defcent ;  and  fome  add,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been  ba- 
nifhed  for  exciting  and  heading  the  populace  in  a  fedition. 
However,  the  emperor  favoured  him  above  all  the  great 
men  in  Rome,  and  not  in  converfation  only,  but  in  public. 
In  his  fpeeches  to  the  fenate  and  people,  he  extolled  him 
more  than  Tiberius  had  ever  praifed  his  favourite  Sejanus. 
He  created  him  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  fhared  Hisgrtat 
with  him  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  empire ;  for  Plau-  /•«*»"• 
tianus  was  faid  to  be  poffeffed  of  as  great  riches  as  Severus 
himfelf,  and  thought  to  be  no  lefs  powerful ;  at  leaft  more 
deference  was  paid  to   his  power  than  to  that  of  the  em- 
peror.   The  fenators  and  foldiers  fwore  by  the  Fortune  of 
Plautianus  ;  public  vows  and  facrifices  were  offered  for  his 
fafety,  as  if  he  had  been  actually  emperor ;  and  Rome  was 
filled  with  his  ftatues,  moftly  erefted  by  the  authority  of 
the  fenate.    His  table  was  better  ferved  than  the  emperor's, 
and  his  equipage  far  more  magnificent.    As  there  was  no 
accefs  to  honours  but  through  his  favour,  his  houfe  was 
conftantly  crowded  with  fenators,  knights,  and  great  part 
of  the  people,   all  foliciting  for  admiflion  to  Plautianus, 
who  was  more  difficult  of  accefs  than  the  emperor.     Geta, 
the  brother  of  Severus,  and  the  emprefs  Julia,  flood  no  lefs 
in  awe  of  him  than  the  reft,  well  knowing,  that  his  autho- 
rity was   of  far  greater  weight  than  their's.     This  exorbi-. 
tant  power  was  moft  notorioufly  abufed  by  the  favourite 
minifter*  who  condemned,  banifhed,  and  even  put  to  death, 
many  illuftrious  perfons,  whom  he  hated  or   fufpe&ed, 
without  confulting  the  emperor,  and  without  his  knowlege  ; 
for  though  whatever  the  emperor  faid  or  did  was  immedi- 
ately carried  to  Plautianus,  yet  Severus  was  quite  unac- 
quainted with  the  crimes  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  his 
minifter \  and  hence  efteeming  him  as  a  man  without  re- 
proach, he  continued  to  heap  upon  him  all  forts  of  honours. 
He  had  already  diftinguiflied  him  with  the  confular  orna-  Severus 
ments,  and  created  him  fenator,  without  removing  him  tnarr'us 
from  the  command  of  the  praetorian  guards ;  and  this  year  ***f°*  Ca- 
he  not  only  appointed  him  conful,  but  to  the  great  furprize  J?/^*-^ 
of  Rome,  and  the  whole  empire,  declared  his  intention  of  ter  of 
inarrying  his  eldeft  fon  Caracalla  to  Fulvia  Plautilla,  the  Plautianus. 
daughter  of  Plautianus  •,  a  match  that  took  place  accord- 
ingly this  year,  foon  after  his  return  to  Rome ;  for  hav- 
ing fettled  the  affairs  in  the  Eaft  p,  he  arrived  unexpett- 


P  Hcrcd.  lib.  iii.  p.  519, 
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etjly  at  Rome  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  and,  according 
to  Herodian,  entered  the  city  in  triumph. 
#</£««"*>      The  emperor,  upon  his  return,  diftnbuted  immenfe  fums 
Jity  to  the     among  the  foldiers  and  people,  ten  pieces  of  gold  a  man 
people  and    more  than  any  other  private  prince  had  ever  been  known  to 
joldiery*       gjve  .  an(i  added  t0  ^ig  extraordinary  bounty  magnificent 
•  ihews,  which  lafted  feven  days  q.    When  the  fhews  were 
over,  the  nuptials  of  Caracalla  and  Plautilla  were  celebrat- 
ed with  the  utmofl  pomp  and  magnificence  (Y).    About 
-    this  time  Severus  gave  the  manly  robe  to  his  fecond  fon 
Geta,  whp  had  entered  fhe  fourteenth  year  of  his  a*e  r. 

L.  Fabius  Septimius  Cilo  being  conful  the  fecond  time, 
with  L.  Libo,  the  emperor,  not  with  Handing  his  great  kind" 
nefs  for  Plautianus,  being  offended  at  the  great  number  of 
ftatues  erected  to  his  minifler  in  all  the  public  places  of  the 
city,  caufed  fome  of  them  to  be  taken  down.  In  confc- 
quence  of  this  order,  a  report  being  fpread,  that  he  was 
difgraced,  feveral  governors  of  provinces,  beholding  him 
already  as  a  public  enemy,  caufed  his  ftatues  to  be  pulled 
down  in  their  governments  ;  but  paid  dear  for  their  over- 
hafty  zeal,  fome  of  them  being  deprived  of  their  employ- 
ments, others  tried  by  the  fenate,  and  exiled.  Among  th? 
latter  was  Racius  Conftafts,  governor  of  Sardinia*  who  wa$ 
tried  by  the  emperor  in  perfon,  jn  conjunction  with  Dio 
Caflius,  and  feveral  other  fehators.  Severus,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  folemnly  declared,  that  he  would  never  fuffer  the  leaft 
affront  or  injury  to  be  offered  with  impunity  to  Plautianus; 
#but  neverthelels,  before  a  year  was  over,  he  changed  his 
fentiments,  and  fuffered  him  to  be  executed  in  his  prefence. 
Caracalla  His  ruin  was  chiefly  owing  to  Caracalla,  who,  npt  able  to 
the  oeeafan  endure  the  haughty  and  imperious  temper  of  his  wife  Plau- 
of  his  ruin.  tjija#  i)atecj  fc^  hcr  and  i^  father-in-law  Flautiamw, 
openly  declaring,  that  if  ever  he  obtained  the  fovereign 
power,  they  {liquid  both  feel  the  effe&s  of  his  refentment. 
Plautianus  refolved  to  anticipate  his  intentions,  not  doubt- 
ing but  upon  his  death  he  mould  be  able  to  feize  the  em- 
pire for  himfelf,  as  Severus  was  now  advanced  in  years, 
and  troubled  with  the  gout.    In  the  mean  time  Geta,  the 

q  Dio,  lib.  lxxvL  p.  $59,  860.  *  Vit.  8<v.  p.  69* 

.    (Y)  Dio  Caflius  writes,  that  of  good  families  to  attend  her, 

what  Playtianvis  gave  his  daugh-  whom  he  had  for  that  purpof? 

ter  on  this  occafion,  would  have  privately  caufed  to  be  made  eu- 

been   a    fufficient    dower    for  nuchs,  though  fome  of  them 

fifty  queens ;  and  adds,  that  he  were  married,  and  even   had 

appointed  an  hundred  perfons  children., 
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emperor's  brother,  being  taken  ill,  stud  finding  then  was 
no  hope  of  his  recovery,  defired  to  fee  Sevenis  before  be 
died,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  haughty,  imperious,  and 
tyrannical  conduct  of  his  favourite  minifter.  Henceforth 
the  emperor  began  to  regard  him  with  a  jealous  eye,  and 
to  leffen,  by  degrees,  hi*  exorbitant  power.  Plautianus  per- 
ceiving his  drift,  refolved  to  exert  the  authority  be  ititi  en- 
joyed, andfecure,  by  the  murder  both  of  the  emperor  and 
his  fon,  the  fovereignty  to  bimfelf  j  at  leaft  Saturninue,  one 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  prxtorian  guards,  declared  to  Seva- 
rus,  that  Plautianus  had  charged  him  to  aflaffinate  them 
both,  and  produced  his  orders  in  writing*  Herodian  •  and 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  c  feem  not  to  queftion  the  truth  of 
his  depofition  :  but  Dio  CaiSus  considers  the  whole  a*  a 
contrivance  of  Caracalla  to  deftroy  Plautianus. 

They  all  agree,  however,   that  Plautianus  corning  to 
the  palace,  and  entering  the  emperor's  room,  where  C«- 
jracalla  then  was,  in  order  to  clear  himfelf  from  the  crime 
laid  to  his  charge,  the  young  prinGe  rufbed  upon  him  with    • 
great  fury,  feiaed  his  (word,  which  he  wore  as  captain  of  He  is  mur- 
the  guards,  and  ordered  thofe  who  were  prefent  to  difpatch  dtredty 
liim,  being  prevented  by  the  emperor,  who  began  to  relent,  ^s  wdtr* 
from   killing  him    with  his  own  hand.     His  body  was 
.  thrown  into  the  ftreet ;  but  foon  after,  by  the  emperor's 
order,  interred  u.     Sever  us  immediately  affembled  the  fe- 
nate  j  but  without  uttering  any  invectives  againft  Plau- 
tianus, only  lamented  the  unhappy  lot  of  mankind,  fince 
feme  loved  to  excefs,  and  others  abufed  the  love  that  was 
(hewn  them. 

The  next  confuls  were  the  emperor's  two  fons,  Caracalla 
the  fecond  time,  and  Geta  the  firft.     During  their  admi-  .  * 

niftration,  Severus  continued  either  at  home,   or  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  applied  hioifelf  wholly  to  the  admini- 
ftration  of  juftice,  which  he  performed  with  great  impar- 
tiality, following  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  civilian  Pa*  P*pkl**** 
pinianus,  whom  he  appointed  captain  of  the  guards  &  for  it  ma**c*P* 
this  time  the  chief  employment  of  that  officer  was  to  de-  *£" guards* 
tide  law-fuitt  with  the  emperor,  or  in  his  name.    Papi- 
nianus,  in  the  discharge  of  this  important  office,  engaged  as 
bis  eounfellors  Paulus  and  Ulpianu6,  two  men  eminently 
accomplished  in  the  knowlege  of  the  laws.    As  the  empire  Sgvsrus 
now  enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  Severus  reformed  many  r'f9rm* 
abides  •,  but  is  condemned  by  moft  of  the  ancients,  on  ac-    ^35/  ^ 
count  of  -hi*  cacafliv*  feverity,  cfpowUf  by  the  emperor  *Jl*i*t  ' 

laws,  &c.K 

•  Herod.  lib.  iii.  p.  531,  535,  534.  «  Ammian.  lib.  xxix. 

pu  fli*  *  Bii,  ht>.  lxxvi,  p,  Uu 
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Julian,  who  thinks  his  cruel  inflexibility,  as  tie  ftyles  it,  his 
greateft  fault  * ;  for  he  never  pardoned  the  lead  tranfgref- 
fion.     He  ena&ed  feveral  laws,  which  are  highly  extolled 
by  the  writers  of  thofe  times,  as  equally  juft  and  neceflary. 
Many  of  them  are  ftili  extaqt  in  the  Code.     He  allowed 
no  power  to  his  freedmen  ;  nor  would  he  fufFer  the  fenate 
to  diftinguifli  them  with  any  honours.     He  chofe  men  of 
unblemifhed  charaflers  for  governors  of  the  provinces,  and 
was  always  ready  to  hear  with  great  patience  the  complaints 
of  his  people.     No  prince  ever  managed  the  public  money 
more  frugally ;  and  by  thefe  means  he  left  the  exchequer 
exceeding  rich  at  his  death,  though  he  had  found  it  quite 
empty,  and  had  been  engaged' in  feveral  expenfive  wars. 
When  he  died,  corn  was  found  in  the  public  granaries  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupply  the  city  for  feven  years,  and  oil  in  the  ftore- 
houfes,  vrtiicn  he  built  at  a  vaft  charge,  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  five  years,  reckoning  not  only  the  city  of  Rome, 
but  all  the  places  in  Italy  that  produced  no  oil.     He  even 
left  fufficient  to  fupply  for  ever  the  indigent  people  of  Rome 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  every  day,  whifch  was  in  part 
fent  yearly  by  the  inhabitants  of  Libya  Tripolitaria.    They 
willingly  fubmitted  to  that  burden  out  of  regard  to  Severus, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  fame  province,  and  had  obliged 
them,  by  utterly  extirpating  a  neighbouring  nation;  that 
often  invaded  their  country,  and  laid  wafte  their  fields  *• 
•But  this  contribution  proving  in  procefs  of  time  very  bur- 
denfome  to  them,  was  remitted  by  Conftantine.     Severus 
repaired  mod  of  the  public  edifices,  and  raifed  an  incredible 
number  of  new  ftru&ures  in  Rome,  in  Antiochj  in  Alexan- 
dria, in  Byzantium,  and  in  mod  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire.  : 

Several  The  following  year,  when  Nummius  Albinus  and  Ful- 

fenators       vitis  -flsmilianus  were  confuls,  was  remarkable  for  the  death 
/£'(?  of  many  UJuftrious  fenators,  inhumanly  maflacred  by  the 

mmk.  emperor's  order.  Among  thefe  were  Quintillus  Plautiamis 
and  Apron ian us,  perfons  of  unblemifhed  cha rafter,  and  of 
great  authority  in  the  fenate,  but  hated  by  the  emperor  for 
their  illuftrious  birth,  and  extraordinary  accomplifhments. 
They  were  both  accufed  of  having  confulted  the  aftrologers 
about  the  death  of  Severus,  and  their  own  fate ;  and  con- 
demned, without  even  being  heard.  Bsebius  Marcellinus* 
t  another  fenator  of  great  diftin&ion,  was  condemned  by  trie 

fenate,  arid  that  inftant  hurried  to  execution,  upon  the  de- 
molition of  a  fingle  evidence,  who  charged  him  with  having 
liftened  while  Apronianus  was  confulting  the  aftrologer. 

w  Jul.  Cafef.  p.  14.  Vit.  Sf  ?.  p.  in  •     x  Jbid.  p.  €7.  Dio,  p.  U9* 
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The  evidence  had  been  fuborned  by  Pollenius  Sebetinus, 
who  was  himfelf  foon  after  condemned  at  the  inftance  of  , 
the  people  of  tforicum,  whom  he  had  tyrannically  oppretTed, 
while  he  governed  that  province  *.     The  following  year*  The  Brl- 
when  Aper  and  Maximus  ycre  confute*  the  northern  in-  tons  truth* 
habitants  of  Britain  invaded  the  Roman  territories,  and, 
putting  to  flight  the  legions  that  guarded  them,  committed 
every  where  dreadful  ravages.     Virius  Lupus,  then  go- 
vernor, or,  as  Ulpian  calls  nim,  president  of  Britain,  not 
thinking  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  withftand  the  enemy,  re- 
tired bef<pre  them  ;  and,  .in  the  mean  time,  acquainted  the 
emperor  with  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  that  province  j  who,  ap- 
prehending that  the  whole  ifland,  unlefs  awed  by  a  power- 
ful army,  would  foon  revolt,  and  {hake  off  the  yoke,  re- 
folved  to  go  thither  in  perfon.     Accordingly,  having  made 
the  neceflary  preparations  for  this  expedition,  he  fet  out 
for  Britain  on  the  enfuing  year,  while  his  two  Tons  were 
confuls,  C?racalla  the  third  time*  and  Geta  the  fecond. 
Before  he  left  Rome,  he  veiled  his  fon  Geta  with  the  tri-  Getavejltd 
bunitial  power,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Au-  'with  the 
guftus,  which  he  had  beftowed  three  years  before  oh  his  tribumtud 
eldeft  fon  Caracalla ;  fo  that  there  were  now  three  Au-  £^£ 
guftufes  at  one  time,  a  circutnftance  which  had  never  hap-  f^r/^" 
peried  before.    The  emperor  took  both  his  fons  with  him,  Auguflut. 
being  glad  of  that  opportunity  to  remove  them  from  Rome, 
•where   they  abandoned  themfelves   to  idlenefs  and  de- 
bauchery. 

The  Britons  were  no  fooner  informed  of  his  arrival  in  Yr.  of  PL 
their  ifland,  than,  dreading  his  power,  they  fent  ambafla-  a%^6*  * 
dors,  offering  to  fubmit  upon  honourable  terms.  Severn?  Ua*  c '  *°g* 
detained  the  deputies  till  he  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  y  and  * 

then  difmified  them,  without  granting  their  requeft.     He.  Severn's 
pafled  the  firft  winter,  it  feems,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  *xpe#tiom 
Britain,  whence  he  marched  early  in  the  fpring  of  the  en-  *nt?  Bri* 
fuing  year,  when  Pompeianus  and  Avitus  were  confuls,    Mtt* 
againft  the  Mseatae,  who  bordered  on  the  Roman  domi- 
nions, and  the  Caledonians,  who  dwelt  more  to  the  north* 
No  battle  was  fought  in  this  expedition  ;  but  neverthelefs, 
partly  by  the  enemy's  ambufcaMes,  partly  by  the  hardfhipa 
the  Roman  foldiers  underwent,  and  the  toils  they  endured 
in  cutting  down  woods,  building   bridges,  and  draining 
marfhy  grounds,  fifty  thpufand  of  them  are  (aid  to  have 
perifhed*.     Herodian  writes,  that  the  Caledonians  incef- 
fantly  haraffed  the  army  on  their  march,  attacked  them 
unexpectedly,  cut  many  thoufands  of  them  in  pieces,  and  ' 

r  Dio,  in  Excerpt  Yah  p.  741,  &c.       *  Dio,  lib.  Ixxvi.  p,  867. 
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then  retired  into  their  fens  and  woods,  which  wefe  inao 
ceffible  to  the  Romans  •.  The  emperor,  though  advanced 
in  years,  and  troubled  with  the  gout,  purfued  his  painful 
march,  furmounting  with  great  chearfulnefs  all  difficulties, 
till  he  reached  the  moft  diftanj  and  northern  coafts  of  the 
ifland,  laying  the  country  wafte  with  fire  and  fword  *  info- 
much  that  the  Caledonians  were  at  laft  obliged  to  purchafe  a 
peace,  by  yielding  to  the  Romans  part  of  their  country, 
and  delivering  up  their  arms.  Having  thus  concluded  a 
pacification  with  the  Caledonians,  he  returned  to  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Britain,  where  l\e  left  his  fon  Geta  to  ad- 
minifter  juftice  during  his  abfence.  For  this  expedition  he 
was  honoured  by  the  fenate  with  the  title  of  Britannicus 
Maximus,  and  his  two  fons  with  that  of  Britannicus  b. 

Severus  fpent  great  part  of  the  following  year,  when 
Man.  Acilius  Fauftinus  and  Triarius  Rufinus  were  confuls, 
in  building  a  wall  in  Britain  from  fea  to  fea,  to  felure  his 
conquefts,  and  part  the  Roman  territories  from  thofe  of 
the  more  northern  Britons  not  fubje&  to  Rome  (Z).  The 
wall  being  finifhed,  he  retired  with  his  army  to  Eboracum, 
now  York,  where  he  was  feized  with  a  lingering  diftemper, 
occafioned  by  his  grief  and  affliction  for  the  wicked  life  of 
his  eldeft  fon,  who,  notwithftanding  the  extraordinary  af- 
feftion  Severus  had  ever  {hewn  him,  had,  during  the  late 
expedition,  with  an  impious  boldnefs  hardly  to  be  equalled^ 
attempted  to  murder  him  in  the  fight  of  the  whole  army. 
While  the  emperor,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  was  con- 
cluding a  treaty  with  the  Britons,  and  receiving  their  arms, 
Caracalla,  who  flood  behind  him,  drawing  unexpectedly 
his  fword,  in  the  fight  both  of  the  Roman  andBritifh  army, 
advanced  to  (lab  him  ;  and  would  have  put  his  wicked  de- 
fign  in  execution,  had  he  not  been  deterred  by  the  outcries 
of  thofe  who  flood  next  the  emperor.  Severus,  turning 
about  that  inftant,  faw  his  fon  with  a  naked  fword  in  his 
hand;  but,  without  betraying  the  leaft  furprize,  or  uttering 
a  fingle  word,  purfued  the  bufinefs  in  hand,  received  the 
arms  of  the  Britons,  and  figned  the  treaty.  When  lie  re- 
ft Herod,  lib.  iii.  p.  867.         b  Goltz.  p.  88.    P.  Pagi,  p.  107. 


(Z)  Though  the  place  where 
this  wall  was  ere£ted  has  been 
difputed  by  authors  and  anti- 
quaries, it  is  now  generally  al- 
lowed to  have  been  the  fame 
whereof  the  remains  are  ilill  to 


be  feen,  running  parallel  with 
Adrian's  Vallum  from  Boul- 
nefs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carlifle,  to  Cozeri's  Houfe,  at  a 
little  diftance  from  Newcaftlt 
uponTyne(i), 


(1)  Vide  Horflcy's  Britann. 
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turned  to  his  tent,  be  fent  for  his  fon,  and,  in  the  prcfenc* 
of  Papinianug,  captain  of  the  guards,  and  Cafter,  his  chief 
chamberlain,  fiift  reproached  him  with  his  black  and 
wicked  attempt ;  then  offering  him  a  drawn  fword,  w  If 

Jour  ambition  to  reign  alone  prompts  you  (faid  he)  to  im* 
rue  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  your  father,  execute  your 
impious  purpofe  rather  in  this  place  than  in  the  fight  of 
the  whole  world,  and  in  the  pre  fence  both  of  our  friends 
and  enemies :  if  you  are  not  yet  abandoned  to  fuch  a  de* 
.  giee,  as  to  murder  your  father  ilrith  your  own  hand,  order 
Fapinianus  to  commit  the  parricide  :  you  are  emperor 5  he 
muft  obey  you0."  We  do  not  find  that  Caracalla  was 
touched  with  remorfe,  or  at  ail  affe&ed  by  this  pathede 
addrefs. 

Jn  the  following  year,  when  Gentian  us  and  Baffus  were  The  M*a- 
confuls,  the  Mseatse  and  Caledonians,  underftanding  that  tte  an<*  , 
the  emperor  was  indifpofed,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  take  G*led*nim 
the  field,  without  any  regard  to  the  late  treaty,  flew  to  ansrtm  * 
arms  \  and,  aflemWing  their  forces,  attempted  to  pafs  the 
new  wall,  and  invade  the  Roman  dominions;  an  infult 
which  fo  provoked  Severus,  that  he  ordered  Caracalla  to 
lead  the  whole  army  againft  the  enemy,  and,  entering  their 
country  once  more,  to  put  all  to  the  fword,  without  dif- 
tin&ion  of  fex  or  age.     The  young  prince,  feeing  himfelf,  Caracalla 
contrary  to  his  expectation,  intrufted  with  fo  great  a  com-  */'^/>£/« 
mand,  made  it  his  whole  ftudy  to  corrupt  the  officers  and  VJ^L  ** 
foldiers,  with  a  defign  to  depofe  his  father.    Many  tribunes 
and  centurions,  hearkening  to  him,  publicly  declared,  be- 
fore the  army  fet  out  from  York,  that  they  would  no  longer 
obey  an  old  man,  worn  out  with  infirmities,  lame,  and  did 
abled  by  the  gout  from  marching  at  their  head,  and  dif- 
charging  the  duties  of  an  emperor.     Thefe  murmurs  were 
foon  carried  to  Severus,  who,  immediately  ordering  the 
army  to  affemble,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  placed  upon  his  tri-  • 
bunal  5  whence,  in  moft  bitter  terms,  he  reproached  with 
folly,  ingratitude,  and  treachery,  fuch  of  the  officers  as  had 
feconded  the  wicked  attempts  of  his  fon  ;  ordered  them  all 
to  be  beheaded  that  inftant  in  his  prefence ;  and  then,  ad- 
dreffing  himfelf  to  the  army,  ftruck  with  terror  and  difmay 
at  the  fight  of  fo  many  executions,  afked  them  with  an  im- 
perious and  majeftic  air,  whether  they  were  not  yet  fatisfied 
that  the  head  ruled,  and  not  the  feexd.  Hi  dV- 

After  this  execution,   his  diftemper  being  greatly  in-  temper  h* 
creafed  by  the  uneaGnefs  of  his  oaind,  he  was  foon  reduced  creafed 
to  the  laft  extremity  j  when  he  fent  for  his  two  fens,  cauied  with  the 

wieefinefi 
c  Dk>,  p.  S6S«         *  Vit.  Sev.  p.  yi.   Aw%  Vift,  cf  his 
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the  fpecch  of  Micipfa  to  his  children,  in  Saiiuft,  to  be  read 
to  them*  exhorted  them  to  concord  and  unity,  and  recom- 
mended this  tyrannical  maxim,  to  enrich  the  foldiers,  and 
gain  their  affections,  without  caring  whether  they  were  be- 
loved or  hated  by  the  reft  of  their  fubjefte  e.    When  he 
found  his  end  approaching,  he  cried  out,  "  I  have  been 
every  thing,  and  every  thing  is  nothing  f "    Then  order- 
ing the  urn  to  be  brought,  in  which  his  afhes  were  to  be 
inclofed,  on  feeing  it,  "  Little  urn  (faid  he),  thou  (halt 
contain  one  for  whom  the  whole  world  was  too  little." 
Before  he  expired,  he  ordered  the  golden  ftatue  of  Fortune* 
which  always  flood  in  the  emperor's  apartment,  to  be  car- 
ried into  the  rooms,  firft  of.  his  eldeft,  and  then  of  his 
Joungeft  fon.   As  his  pains  increafed,  efpecially  in  his  feet, 
e  called  for  poifon  ;  but  no  one  daring  to  adminifter  it,  he 
is  faid  to  have  glutted  himfelf  with  coarfe  meats,  which 
Yr.  of  FI.  foon  put  a  period  to  his  life  *.    He  died  at  York  on  the 
*S59-      fourth  of  February  of  the  year  211,  after  having  lived,  ac- 
A.D.  an.  Cording  to  Dio  Caffius,  (ixty-five  years,  nine  months,  and 
959'  twenty-five  days,  and  reigned  feventeen  years,  eight  months, 
Sevtrus       an(*  t^ree  days.   His  body  was  burnt  at  York  with  great  fo- 
dits.  lemnity,  and  his  afhes  were  conveyed  by  his  two  fons  to 

Rome,  in  a  golden  urn,  or,  as  others  affert,  in  one  of  por- 
phyry. It  was  received  in  all  the  provinces  with  extraor- 
dinary pomp,  and  depofited  at  Rome  in  the  (lately  maufo- 
leum  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  He  was  foon  after  ranked 
His  cka*  among  the  gods,  with  the  ufual  ceremonies.  Scverus  was, 
rafter.  without  all  doubt,  a  perfon  of  moft  extraordinary  parts  > 
but  all  his  good  qualities  were  eclipfed  by  his  exceffive  cru- 
elty, and  infatiable  avarice.  Some  writers  endeavour  to 
excufe  his  cruelty,  which  they  foften  with  the  name  of  fe- 
verityj  and  pretend,  that,  without  violent  remedies,  the 
many  evils  that  had  long  prevailed  in  the  ftate  could  never 
have  been  rooted  out.  It  was  faid  of  him,  if  Spartian  is  to 
be  credited,  as  it  had  been  formerly  faid  of  Auguftus,  that 
he  ought  never  to  have  been  born,  or  never  to  have  died. 
He  was,  according  to  the  fame  writer,  greatly  efleemed, 
and  generally  loved,  after  his  death,  when  no  one  dreaded 
his  cruelty,  and  all  felt  the  effects  of  his  excellent  regula- 
tions (A).  But,  after  all,  the  moft  we  can  fay  in  his  com- 
mendation 

•.  Dio,  p.  868,  869.         *  Vit.  Sev.  p.  73,  74.         8  Via.  Epit. 

(A)  Galen  tells  us,  that  his  of  treacle,  and  other  expenfive 
greateft  pkafure  was  to  do  good  remedies,  to  relieve  fuch  as 
to  all  -,  and  adds,  that  he  kept  wanted  them ;  by  which  means 
conflamly  by  him  a  great  flore    he  faved  the  lives  of  many  per- 

fons; 
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mendation  is,  that  Severus  deferves  to  be  ranked  among  the 
great,  but  not  among  the  good  princes  (B).  c 


40s 


fons  ;  namely,  of  Antipater,  his 
Greek  fecretary ;  of  the  fon  of 
Pifo,  to  whom  Galen  infcribed 
his  treatife  on  treacle ;  and  of 
a  lady  of  diftincYion,  named  Ar- 
ria,  for  whom  Severus  had  a 
particular  value,  becaufe  (he  ap- 
plied herfelf  to  the  fludy  of  phi- 
lofophy  (a}. 

(B)  Among  the  writers  who 
flourifhed  at  this  time,  we  may 
reckon  the  emperor  himfelf ;  for 


well  verfed  in  mathematics,  and 
pretended  to  underftand  aud 
teach  the  Greek  tongue  in  its 
greateft  purity.  Diogenes  La- 
ertius,  the  author  bf  the  lives 
of  the  philofophers,  comprifed 
in  ten  books,  flourifhed,  accord- 
ing to  Voffius,  under  Antoni- 
nus Pius;  but,  according  to 
Jonflius,  whofe  conjectures  leem 
to  us  better  grounded,  under 
Severus  (6).     rfeftor,  a  native 


he  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  own    of  Laranda  in  Lycaonia,  flou- 
life,  which  was  a  kind  of  apolo-    rifhed,  according  to  Suidas  (7), 


^y  for  his  great  feverity.  Spar- 
tian  commends  it  as  a  fincere 
and  impartial  account  of  the 
tranfa&ions  of  his  reign  (3)  ; 
and  Viclor  {peaks  of  it  as  an  ele- 
gant and  judicious  performance. 
It  has  been  long  fince  loft.  The 
fophift  Antipater,  a  native  of 
Hierapolia  in  Alia,  wrote  like- 
wife  the  hiftory  of  Severus's 
reign ;  and  was  for  that  work 
firft  appointed  the  emperor's 
Greek  fecretary ;  afterwards 
charged  with  the  care  of  edu- 
cating his  two  fons,  Caracalla 
and  G-eta  ;  then  honoured  with 
the  confuifhip ;  and,  laftly,  pre- 
ferred to  the  government  of 
Bithynia  ;  from  which  employ- 
ment he  was  foon  removed,  on 
account  of  his  exceflive  cruelty 
(4).  His  hiftory  has  not  reach- 
ed our  times.  Galen,  the  prince 
of  phyficians,  was  ftill  alive  in 
Severus's  time;  for  he  lived, 
according  to  Suidas,  feventy 
years  (5).  He  was  a  native  of 
rergamus,  and  the  fon  of  Nico, 
a  celebrated  architect  and  geo- 
metrician. He  was  likewife 
(1)  Galen,  dc  Theriac.  lib.  ii.  1 
(4)  Herod,  lib.  ii.  p.  514.  Pbiloft.  Soph.  50, 
(5)  Suid.  p.  590.  (6)  Jonf.  lib.ii 
(8)  VolT.  Hilt.  Lat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1. 

Dd3 


P«  45*.      (5)  Suid.  p.  590.      (6)  Jonf.  lib.  in.  cap.  is. 


under  Severus,  and  wrote  feve- 
ral  Greek  poems.  Pifander, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Alexander,  wrote  fome  hit 
tories,  or  rather  fables,  in  Greek 
verfe,  was  his  fon.  Julius  Ti- 
tianus,  the  rather  of  the  orator 
of  the  fame  name,  who  was 
preceptor  to  the  fon  of  Maxi* 
minus,  about  the  year  235,  pub- 
lifhed  many  pieces  greatly  es- 
teemed by  the  ancients;  and, 
among  the  reft,  a  defcription 
of  all  the  provinces  of  the  era* 
pire ;  and  a  book  of  letters,  in 
which  he  imitated  the  ftyle  of 
Cicero ;  for  he  had  an  extraor- 
dinary talent  in  imitating  the 
different  ftyles  of  authors,  and 
was  thence  called  the  ape  of  his 
time  (8).  C.  Julius  Solinus, 
whofe  defcription  of  the  earth, 
under  the  title  of  Polyhiftor, 
has  reached  us,  flourifhed,  ac- 
cording to  fome  writers,  under 
Severus.  Under  him  alfo  flou- 
rifhed Philoftratus,  author  of 
thelife  of  Apollonius  Tyanseus  ; 
which  work  he  undertook  at 
the  requeft  of  the  emprefs  Ju- 

457;  (3)  Vit.  Sev.  p.  6^. 

Galen.  Ther.  torn.  u. 

(7)  Suid. 
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Severus  tra*  fucCCeded  by  his  two  fons  Baffianus  and 
Geta,  whom  he  had  inverted  with  the  fovereign  power* 
during  his  life-time,  and  by  his  laft  will  appointed  to  reign 
Jointly  after  his  death.  The  former,  commonly  known  by 
the  nickname  of  Caracalla,  a  Gaulifli  word  for  a  kind  cif 
eaflbek  ufed  in  Gaul,  and  by  him.  firft  introduced  among 
the  Romans,  gave  in  his  infancy  many  inftances  of  an  ex- 
traordinary fweet  and  mild  temper ;  tut,  as  he  grew  up, 
abandoned  himfelf  to  all  manner  of  cruelty,  and  proved  a 
moft  inhuman  and  bloody  tyrant  5  whereas  the  latter,  who 
in  his  tender  years  feemed  no  lefs  void  of  humanity  than  hi* 
father,  changed  by  degrees  his  temper,  and  became,  through 
his  affability,  moderation,  and  cornplaifartce,  the  darling 
both  of  the  people  and  foldiery.  They  (hewed  from  theif 
childhood  art  utter  averfiort  to  each  other,  and  were  con- 
tinually quarrelling,  even  in  their  common  fports  and  di- 
Irerrtons.  This  natural  antipathy  iftcfeafed  as  they  grew  in 
years,  rtotwithftanding  the  intreaties,  rebukes,  and  exhor- 
tations both  of  their  father  and  their  preceptor  Antipater, 
who  were  continually  laying  before  them  the  many  evils 
that  muft  neceffarily  attend  the  divifion  and  difagreementof 
Vrothers.  But  all  to  no  porpofe ;  for  Severus  no  fooner 
expired,  than  Caracalla  endeavoured  to  have  his  brother 
excluded,  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  from  any  (hare  in 
the  fovereignty  ;  but  the  foldiers  protefting  that  they  would 
equally  obey  both  the  fons  of  Severus,  fince  he  had  appoint- 
ed both  tofucceed  him,  he  was  forced  to  acknowlege  his 
brother  partner  in  the  empire,  and  fuffer  the  foldiers  to 
take  the  ufual  oath  of  allegiance  to  each. 

After  this  ceremony  Caracalla  led  his  army  towards  the 
borders  of  the  Maeatae  and  Cakdonians,  who  had  begun. 
hoftilities  again ;  but,  inftead  of  attacking  thofe  warlike  na- 
tions, he  concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  and  withdrew  hit 


lia,  the  wife  of  Severus.  Pho- 
tios  commends  the  elegance  and 
foftnef6  of  his  ftyle ;  but  thinks 
h\&  confirmation  not  always  a- 
greeable  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar (9),  Befides  the  life  of 
Apolloniu6,  Philoftratus  wrote 
four  books  of  pictures,  or  de- 
scriptions, a  treatife  on  heroes, 
letters  on  friendship,  and  the 
lives  of  the  fophifts  in  four 
books.  All  thefe  works  have 
reached  our  times.     Under  Se- 


verus lived  two  other  writers  of 
the  fame  name ;  to  wit,  Phi- 
loftratus, the  fon  of  Nervianus, 
to  whom  fome  writers  afcribe 
the  lives  of  the  fophifts;  and 
Philoftratus,  a  native. of  Lem* 
nos,  who  wrote  fome  defcrip- 
tions :  of  thefe,  the  former  was 
great- nephew,  and  the  latter 
grandfon,  by  the  mother,  to  the 
author  of  the  life  of  Apollo- 
niuB  (1), 


(9)  Phot.  cap.  44.         (1)  Cafaub.  in  Spart.  p.  30. 
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troops  from  the  forts  erefted  in  their  country,  and  reftored 
the  lands  which  Severus  had  obliged  them  to.  abandon  b. 
Before  he  left  Britain,  he  difcharged  Papinian,  captain  of 
the  guards ;  caufed  Caftor,  his  father's  chamberlain  and 
chief  favourite  to  be  executed,  together  with  Evodius,  an- 
other of  the  deceafed  emperor's  freedmen,  and  formerly  his 
own  preceptor.     He  at  the  fame  time  difpatched  aflaffins 
into  Italy  to  murder  his  wife  Plautilla,  Plautius  her  bro- 
ther, and  a  celebrated  charioteer,  of  the  fa  ft  ion  in  the  cir- 
cus oppofite  to  that  which  he  favoured.     Such  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Caracalla.     The  brothers  left  Bri- 
tain about  the  middle  of  fummer,  and  fet  out  for  Rome 
with  their  mother  Julia,  and  the  allies  of  their  deceafed 
father.     Caracalla  attempted  on  the  road  to  murder  his  Mi f under. 
brother  Geta;  which  attempt  increafed  their  mutual  ani--^™^*? 
xnofities  and  jealoufies  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  henceforth  bt%e*t"? 
they  both  marched  with  their  feparate  guards,  and  with  no  brothers. 
lefs  warinefs  than  if  they  had  been  in  an  enemy's  country, 
lodging  conftantly  in  different  houfes,  and  carefully  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  each  other. 

They  were  received  with  great  folemnity  at  Rome,  where  They  are 
they  performed,  with  extraordinary  pomp,  the  obfequies  of  received  at 
their  father,  and  then  withdrew  to  the  palace,  which  they  Rome  Y%th 
divided  into  two ;  for  it  was  larger,  if  Herodian  is  to  be  Yemnity' 
credited,  than  any  city  in  the  whole  empire,  except  Rome. 
This  divifion  between  the  two  princes  rent  the  whole  city, 
and  even  the  empire,  into  fa&ions  ;  infomuch  that,  to  avoid 
the    many  inconveniences  and   diforders  thence   arifing, 
a  divifion  of  the  empire  was  propofed.     To  this  expedient 
they  both  attended ;  Geta,  who  loved  a  quiet  life,  declaring* 
that  if  Caracalla  would  but  yield  Afia  and  Egypt,  he  would 
retire  to  Antioch  or  Alexandria,  and  leave  him  in  quiet 
poffeffion  of  the  reft  of  the  empire.     But  this  fcheme  was  ' 
defeated  by  their  mother  Julia's  throwing  herfelf  at  their 
feet,  and  Begging,  with  many  tears,  that  they  would  di- » 
vide  her  too  between  them.   Towards  the  clofe  of  this  year, 
Caracalla  again  attempted  to  murder  his  brother  during  the 
feaft  of  Saturn  ;  an  outrage  which  occafioned  almoft  an  open 
war  between  the  two  princes,  and  a  great  deal  of  bloodlhed*. 

In  the  following  year,  when  the  two  brothers  Julius  and 
Caius  Afper  were  confuls,  Caracalla,  unalterably  fixed  in 
his  wicked  purpofe  of  deftroying  his  brother,  pretended  a 
defire  of  being  reconciled  with  him,  and,  by  means  of  their 
common  mother  Julia,  invited  him  to  an  interview  in  her 

h  Dio,  lib.  lxxviii.  p.  88*,  &  feq»  Carac  &  Get.  Vit.  p.  87.  &  91. 
Herodian,  lib.iii.  P./539— 543-  Dio,  lib.  lxxvii.  p.  871. 
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chamber.  Geta  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  and  repair* 
ed  without  guards  to  the  appointed  place,  not  fufpe£fcing  the 
lead  treachery  in  a  propofal  which  came  from  his  mother, 
who  loved  him  with  great  tendernefs.  But  he  had  no  fooner 
entered  her  chamber,  than  fome  centurions,  whom  Can- 
calla  had  found  means  to  convey  privately  into  an  adjoining 
room,  rufhing  in  fword  in  hand,  fell  uponGeta  and  dif- 
patched  him,  with  many  wounds  in  his  mother's  arms,  who, 
endeavouring  to  fave  him,  was  alfo  wounded  (C).  Such  was 
the  end  of  this  unhappy  prince,  after  he  had  lived  twenty- 
two  years  and  nine  months,  and  reigned,  from  the  death  of 
his  father,,  one  year  and  twentyrthree  days  k.  He  no  fooner 
expired  than  Caracalla,  leaving  the  palace  with  great  pre- 
cipitation,  flew  through  the  city  to  the  camp  of  the  praeto- 
rian guards,  pretending  great  fear  and  condensation,  and 
crying  out  aloud  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  that  a 
bloody  confpiracy  had  been  formed  againft  him.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  the  camp,  he  inftantly  went  to  the  place  where 
the  enfigns  and  banners  were  kept,  which  was  a  kind  of 
temple  and  afylum ;  and  there  throwing  himfelf  upon  the 
ground,  returned  thanks  to  the  gods  For  delivering  him 
from  fuch  an  imminent  danger. 

To  the  foldiers  who  crouded  about  him  he  exprefled  him* 
felf  with  the  fame  ambiguity;  but  by  degrees  gave  them  to 
underftand  that  he  was  fole  fovereign,  and  in  a  condition 
to  bellow  upon  them  wealth  and  honours  without  controul. 
That  they  might  immediately  feel  the  effe£ts  of  his  gene? 
rofity,  he  doubled  their  pay,  and  added  a  bounty  of  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  drachmas  .a  man,  which  he  gave 
them  liberty  to  take  that  inftant  out  of  the  public  treafury. 
Thus  were  the  prodigious  fums,  which  his  father  had,  by 
•  innumerable  murders  and  confiscations,  been  accumulating 
for  eighteen  years,  diffipated  in  one  day.  Caracalla  having, 
by  this  extravagant  reward  fecured  the  affedions  of  the  fol- 
diery,  told  them,  that  his  brother  Geta  had  attempted  to 
murder  him,  but  had  loft  his  life  in  the  attempt.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  declaration  he  was  tainted  fole  emperor  by 
the  whole  army,  and  the  unhappy  Geta  declared  a  traitor 
and  a  public  enemy '.  There  was  at  this  time  another  camp 


k  Vit.  Get.  p.  91.  1 

Vit.  Get  p„  91.  $  Carac.  p.  86, 


Dio,  p.  871.    Herod,  lib.  iv.  p*  544 


(C)  Caracalla  himfelf  feems  afterwards  confecrated,  in  the 

to  have  imbrued  his  hands  in  temple  of  Serapis,   the  fword 

the  blood  of  his  brother ;  for  with  which  he  had  murdered 

Jpio  Caffius  tells  us,   that  he  hun(i). 


(1)  Dio,  p.  889. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alba,  now  Albano,  where  the 
murder  of  Geta  was  highly  refented  $  but  Caracalla  foon 
appeafed  them,  by  exaggerating  the  pretended  treachery 
of  his  brother,  and  promifing  them  an  immenfe  donative* 
Caracalli  paffed  that  night  in  the  camp  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  and  next  day  went  to  the  fenate  with  a  curiafs  un- 
der his  robes,  guarded  by  all  his  troops,  fomeofwhom  he 
even  placed  among  the  fenators,  to  be  ready  to  a$  in  cafe 
any  of  them  would  attempt  to  revenge  the  death  of  Geta* 
His  fpeech  turned  upon  the  wicked  defignsof  Geta,  whom  Ktsfpteck 
he  fa  id  he  had  flain  unwillingly  in  his  own  defence,  leflen-  tn  th*j*~ 
ing  the  heinoufhefs  of  his  crime  by  the  example  of  Romulus.  ***** 
and  others,  who  had  revenged  with  death  injuries  offered 
them  by  their  brothers.  In  withdrawing  from  the  fenate 
he  pronounced  aloud  the  following  words :  "  I  give  leave 
to  all  thofe  who  are  in  banifhment  to  return  home ;  I  ex- 
cept none,  by  what  crimes  foever  they  may  have  deferved 
punifhment m." 

From  the  fenate  he  returned  to  the  palace,  leaning  upon  Performs 
Papinian  and  Chilo;  then  he  caufed  the  body  of  his  de-  theebfe* 
ceafed  brother  to  be  conveyed  with  great  pomp  to  the  tomb  V***^*** 
of  the  Septimian  family  on  the  Appian  Way ;  and,  when  j£j%!ps 
the  funeral  ceremonies  were  over,  prevailed  upon  the  fe-  htm  to  be 
nate  to  rank  him,  with  the  ufual  folemnity,.  among  the  ranked*. 

5ods.     Finding,  upon  his  return  to  the  palace,  his  mother  **$*** 
ulia,  bewailing  with  other  women  the  death  of  her  fon,  s    ' 
tranfported  with  rage,  he  ordered  them  to  b$  put  to  death, 
but  in  the  end,  moderating  his  paflion,  he  even  (hewed 
great  kindnefs  to  Julia',  ordering  the  fame  honours  to  be 
paid  her  as  to  himfelf  (D).     Among  many  illuftrious  per*  Several  it- 
ions  whom  the  inhuman  tyrant  facrificed  to  his  rage  and  kflrious. 
jealoufy,  as  the  friends  of  Geta,  no  one  was  more  miiver-  f^'f/*1 
fally  or  more  defervedly  regretted,  than  the  celebrated  Pa-    , 
pinian,  the  greateft  civilian,  in  the  opinion  of  Zofimus  * 
and  Cujas  °,  that  ever  lived.     As  Severus  had  recommend- 
ed chiefly  to  his  care  his  two  fons,  he  fpared  no  pains  to 
reconcile  them,  and  often  defeated  the  wicked  attempts  of 

*  Vit.  Car.  p.  86.  »  Zof.  lib.,  i.  p.  637.  •  Cuj.  in  Cod. 

Thcod. 

(D)  Dio  Caflius  writes,  that  one  durft  ufe  it   thenceforth, 

he  began  this  general  maflacre  even  on  the  ftage,  where  it  was 

by  ordering  all  his  domeftics,  to  commonly  given  to  (laves.    He 

the  number  of  twenty  thoufand  Ukewife  ordered  all  the  money 

perfons,  to  be  inhumanly  but-  with  his  name    to   be  melted 

ehered*    It  was  death  to  utter  down,     and    the  inferiptioqs 

his  name;   imomuch  that  no  erafed. 
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Caracalla ;  on  Which  account  he  was  reckoned  among  the 
friends  of  Geta.     Befides,  the   tyrant  defiring  him,  after 
the  murder  of  his  brother,  to  compofe  a  fpeech  for  him, 
excufing  the  crime,  which  he  defigned  to  pronounce  in  the 
fenate,  Papinian,  whofe  love  for  juftice,   to  ufe  the  ex* 
predion  of  Zofimus,  was  equal  to  his  knowlege  of  it,  an* 
fwered  with  great  firmnefs,  "  It  is  not  fo  eafy  a  thing  to 
juftify  a  parricide  as  to  commit  it  $  and  it  is  a  fecond  par- 
ricide to  *  defame  an  innocent  perfon  after  having  taken 
The  death    away  his  life."    The  emperor,  provoked  at  this  anfwer, 
efPapi-      ordered  his  head  to  be  immediately  ftruck  off,  and  likewife 
*****  his  fon's,  who  was  then  quaeftor,  and  had  only  three  days 

before  exhibited  magnificent  fpots  *•  L.  Fabius  Chilo,  an- 
other of  Severus's  great  favourites,  for  whom  Caracalla 
himfelf  had  a  particular  efteem  (for  he  ufed  to  ftyle  him  his 
true  friend,  his  benefaftor,  his  father),  was  in  the  next 
place  doomed  to  deftru&ion,  for  having,  together  with  Pa- 
pinius,  endeavoured  on  every  occafion  to  promote  union 
and  concord -between  the  brothers.  A  tribune  was  fent, 
with  a  band  of  foldiers,  to  feize  him  in  his  houfe,  drag  him 
to  the  palace,  and  there  butcher  him  in  the  prefence  of  the 
emperor.  But  the  people,  and  the  city-guards,  whom  Chilo 
had  commanded  while  governor  or  Rome,  moved  with 
companion  at  feeing  a  perfon  of  his  rank  thus  ignominioufly 
treated  by  the  infulting  foldrery,  like  a  common  malefactor, 
refcued  him  out  of  their  hands,  uttering  dreadful  menaces 
againft  the  authors  of  fuch  outrages ;  which  fo  alarmed 
CJaracalla,  that  he  declared  he  had  given  no  fuch  orders; 
and,  to  appeafe  the  multitude,  caufed  both  the  tribune  and 
foldiers  to  be  immediately  put  to  death  *•  • 
ant  ofjem  He  fpared  Chilo,  but  vented  his  rage  without  controul 
<ver*l  upon  many  other  illuftrious  perfons,  both  of  the  fenatorial 

•then.  an(j  equeftrian  order,  not  pardoning  any  for  whom  either 
his  father  or  brother  had  ever  (hewn  the  leaft  kindnefs  or 
efteem.  Among  thefe  unhappy  viftims  were  a  daughter  of 
the  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  whom  the  other  emperors  had 
treated  with  the  utmoft  refpeft,  but  Caracalla  ordered  to 
be  ftrangled,  for  Ihedding  a  few  tears  when  news  were 
brought  her  of  the  death  of  Geta  ;  Septimius  Sevcrus  Afer, 
the  fon  of  Qeta,  brother  to  the  late  emperor  Severus,  to 
whom  Caracalla  had  fent,  the  day  before,  a  difli  from  his 
own  table,  as  a  token  of  his  friendflnp ;  Pompeianus,  who 
had  been  twice  conful,  had  commanded  armies  in  feveral 
wars,  and  was  grandfon  to  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  by 

p  Vit.  Car.  p.  S8.  D»o,  mi  Excerpt.  Val.  p.  74a.  *  Vit.Car. 

p,  86.  Dio,  lib.  Ixxvii.  p.  «7«. 
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the  emprefs  Lucilla ;  Helvius  Pertinax,  fon  to  the  emperor 
of  that  name,  ar>d  therefore  greatly  beloved  by  the  people, 
and  no  lefs  hated  by  the  jealous  tyrant,  whom  he  had  like- 
wife  provoked  with  a  fatirical  jcft ;  for  when  the  title  of 
Parthktts  and  Sarmaticus  were  decreed  to  him  by  the  fe*. 
nate,  Pertinax  moved,  that  the  furname  of  Geticus  might 
be  added  to  the  other  two*  alluding  notfo  much  to  the  vie* 
tory  which  Caracalla  pretended  to  have  gained  over  the 
Getse,  as  to  the  murder  of  his  brother  Geta r.  Some  of 
Geta's  enemies  fhared  the  fame  fate  as  his  friends  5  but  the 
death  of  no  man  occafioned  greater  furprize  in  the  city  than 
that  of  Laetus,  one  of  Caracalla's  moft  intimate  friends,  and 
the  firft  who  had  advifed  him  to  difpatch  his  brother.  He 
did  not  even  fpare  the  Veftal  virgins,  fome  of  whom  he  or- 
dered to  be  ftrangled  for  having  bewailed  the  death  of 
Geta.  -  In  fliort,  no  fex,  rank,  or  age,  efcaped  his  cruelty. 

He  loaded  the  people  with  taxes  in  all  the  provinces  of  Load*  the 
the  empire,  and  at  Rome  caufed  great  numbers  of  them  to  people  with 
be  maffacred,  fome  times  out  of  revenge,  and  fome  times  t**eu 
only  for  his  diverfion  ;  for  he  delighted  in  nothing  fo  much 
as  in  feats  of  cruelty  and  in  blood(hed  (E)*     No  prince  ever 
employed  more  iniquitous  means  of  raifing  money  than  Ca- 
racalla, or  Squandered  it  away  with  more  prodigality.     He 
often  ufed  to  fay,  that  money  ought  not  to  be  lodged  in 
private  hands,  but  only  in  the  prince's.     Purfuant  to  this 
maxim  he  impoveriflied  his  fubjefts  in  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  loading  them  with  exceffive  imports  and  taxes ; 
for  which  oppreflion,  as  well  as  for  his  extravagant  ex- 
pences,  when  his  mother  took  the  liberty  to  chide  him,  he, 
like  a  true  tyrant,  (hewed  her  his  naked  fword,  faying, 
44  As  long-  as  I  have  this  I  (hall  never  want  (F)."   Caracalla 

was 
t  Vit.  Car.  p.  87. 

(E)  The  people  having  one  fparing  only  thofe    who    had 

day  rallied  at   the   Circenfian  money  enough  about  them  to 

games,  a  charioteer  whom  he  redeem  their  lives  (2). 
favoured,    he  commanded  his        (F)  However,  he  gave  away 

guards  to  rufli  upon  the  multi-  fuch  immenfe  funis,  moftiy  to 

tude,    and  put  all  the   delin-  perfons  who  lealt  of  all  deferv*- 

quents  to   the  fword ;  but  as  ed  them,  to  wit,  to  his  guards, 

the  foldiers   could  not,    in  fo  buffoons,    players,    gladiators, 

great  a  croud,  diftinguifh  them  charioteers,  freedmen,  &c.  that 

from  the  reft,  they  fell  indif-  he  was  obliged  to  coin  falfe  mo- 

ferently    upon   all,    fword   in  ney,  which  he  fpent  at  home, 

hand,  and  made  a  dreadful  ha-  while  he  employed  what  true 

vock  of  the  difarmed  multitude,  gold  and  filver  he  could  extort 

(2)  Herod,  lib.  iv.  p,  546, 
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Declares     was  author  of  the  famous  law  declaring  all  the  free  fnB* 

tllthefmb-  jefts  of  the  empire  Roman  citizens.     Though  the  name 

jeSsofthe    ami  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  were  by  this  conflitution 

empire  Ro-  mac|e  common  to  all  the  fubje&s  of  the  empire,  yet  the  an- 

jBfj,/  "      cient  diitin£tion  of  colonies,  of  Latin,  municipal,  and  free 

cities,  fubfifted  long  after,  as  appears  from  the  Theodofian 

code'  and  digefts*.     But  to  clear  up  this  difficulty,  which 

has  puzzled  the  belt  civilians,  is  not  the  province  of  an 

hiftorian. 

Caracalla,  finding  himfelf  generally  hated  a.t  Rome,  on 
account  of  hisexceffive  cruelties,  refolved  to  leave  the  city, 
and  vifit,  after  the  example  of  Adrian,  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire.     Purfuant  to  this  refolution,  having  in  the  third  < 
year  of  his  reign  taken  upon  him  his  fourth  confulfhip,  and 
named  Decius  Ocellus  fialbinus,  afterwards  emperor,  for  hi  s 
tth  cruel-    colleague,  he  fet  out  for  Gaul,  where  he  caufed  the  pro* 
tie*  in         conful  of  the  province  of  Narbonne  to  be  murdered,  and 
Caul'  made  fuch  havock  of  the  people,  that  he  was  more  hated 

and  abhorred  there  than  he  had  ever  been  at  Rome.  He 
did  not  even  fpare  the  phyficians,  who  had  attended  him 
during  a  dangerous  malady,  with  which  he  was  feized ; 
but  upon  his  recovery,  caufed  them  to  be  put  to  death "» 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  when  Meflala  and 
Sabinus  were  confute,  he  returned  to  Rome,  bringing  with 
him  a  quantity  of  habits  made  after  the  Gauliih  faftiion, 

•  Cod.  Tb.  2.  torn.  21.  p.  189, 190.  lib.  jv.  torn.  9.  lib.  iii  p.  370. 
t  Digeft.  50.  torn.  15.  lib.  i.  p.  1921.  lib.  viii.  p.  1923.  *  Vit. 

Car.  p.  87. 

from   his  fubjeds,  in  keeping  had  been  banifhed  by  his  father 

the  barbarians  quiet,  who  were  Severus,  and  confined  to  a  de- 

conftantly  threatening  him  with  fert  ifland.  He  appointed  Theo- 

war  (3).      He  (hewed  on  all  critus  captain   of  the    guards, 

occafions  the  utmoft  contempt  who  had  been  firft  a  (lave,  and 

for  the  fenate,  entirely  neglect-  afterwards  a  dancing-mafter  and 

ed  the  adminiftration  of  juilice,  ftage-player.     Epagathus,    an- 

took  no  care  of  the  provinces,  other  manumitted  flave,  bore 

and  raifed  to  the  higheft  em-  likewife  great    fway  at  court, 

ployments  the  meaneit,  and  in  and,  with  the  other  two,  ruled 

every  refpe&the  moft  infamous  and  controuled  both  the  empire 

and  unworthy  perfons  of  the  and  emperor,  fetting  all  things 

empire.    Thus  he  gave  the  go-  to  fale,  offices,  provinces,  pub- 

vernment  of  Rome  to  an  eu-  lie  revenues,  public  juftice,  and 

nuch,  named  Sempronius,  by  the  lives  of  men  both  innocent 

birth  an  Iberian,  by  profeffion  and  guilty  (4),  • 

a  poifoner  and  magician,  who 

(3)  Dio  in  Excerpt.  Val.  p.  758.  &  lib,  lxxvii,  p.  875.         (4)  Dio, 
lib.  lxxvii.  p.  877. 

which 
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which  he  wore  himfelf,  and  diftributed  among  the  people, 
and  would  fuffer  none  to  attend  him  but  in  that  drefs.     His  His  exp§- 
ftay  at  Rome  was  very  (hort ;  for  this  very  year  the  Catti,  the  &'****  *- 
Alemanni,  whom  we  find  now  mentioned  for  the  firft  time  8?"$*** 
in  hiftory, . and   feveral  other  German  nations,  taking  up  jflFJt*£tjl 
arms,  began  to  make  inroads  into  the  Roman  dominions 
(F).     Caracalla  therefore  marched  againft  them,  but  in  that 
expedition  approved  himfelf  abetter  foldier than  commander. 

For,  though  he  behaved  with  great  courage,  and  even  Yr.  of  FU 
challenged  the  bra  veil  of  the  enemy  to  (ingle  combat ;  yet,       *s6i. 
for  want  of  condud,  he  was  obliged  to  purchafe  a  peace  ^'P**1*- 
with  large  fums,  and  the  liberty  of  retiring  with  fafety  into  **** 

the  Roman  dominions  w.  It  was  no  fooner  known  in  Ger-  bu1sm 
many,  that  he  had  bought  a  peace  of  theCatti  and  Aleman-  ptmee. 
ni,  than  all  the  nations  inhabiting  that  extenfive  country 
flew  to  arms,  threatening  him  with  a  deftru&ive  war,  un- 
lefs  with  them  too  he  (hared  his  treafures ;  which  he  did 
accordingly,  paying  them  yearly  penfions,  and  by  thefe 
means  reducing  himfelf  to  fuch  difficulties,  that  he  was 
obliged,  as  we  have  hinted  already,  to  coin  falfe  money. 
When  he  received  the  deputies  of  the  Barbarians,  he  fuf- 
fered  no  one  to  be  prefent  except  the  interpreters,  whom 
be  caufed  to  be  immediately  affaffinated,  left  they  (hould 
divulge  what  had  paffed :  however,  the  Barbarians  them- 
felves,  when  he  was  murdered,  owned,  that  he  had  en- 
couraged them  to  invade  Italy,  in  cafe  any  misfortune 
(hould  befal  him,  and  to  march  to  Rome,  which  he  faid, 
they  might  take  with  great  eafe  x.  During  his  flay  in  Ger- 
many, he  caufed  Gaiobamarus  king  of  the  Quadi  to  be  trea- 
cheroufly  cut  off;  and,  having  ordered  all  the  youth  of 
Noricum  to  take  arms,  and  join  him,  he  commanded  his 
troops,  on  what  provocation  we  know  not,  to  put  them  all 
to  the  fword  *.  For  his  pretended  vi&ories  over  the  Ale- 
manni, he  took  the  title  of  Germanicus  and  Alemannicus  x. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  when  Laetus  was  conful 
the  fecond  time  with  Cerealis,  Caracalla,  leaving  Germany, 
led  his  army  into  Dacia ;  where  he  gained  fome  fmall  ad- 
vantages over  the  Getae,  and  then  purfued  his  march  through 

*  Dio,  lib.  lxxvii.  p.  876.  *  Dio,  lij>.  Ixxviii.  p.  891. 

y  Idem  in  Excerpt.  Val.  p.  749,  &  754.  »  Car.  Vit.  p.  89. 

Goltz.  p.  92.     Birag.  p.  293. 

(F)  The  Alemanni  inhabited  pears  from  their  name,  a  mixed 
at  this  time  the  prefent  duchy  multitude  of  all  the  neighbour- 
of  Wirtemberg,  and  were,  as  ap-    ing  nations  ( 1 ) . 

(x)  Vorburg.  Hift.  Rom.  Ger.  p.  473.  &  Buch,  Belg.  lib.  vi.  cap.  7. 
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Thrace  to  the  Hellcfpont,  which  he  crofled,  not  without 
Yr.  of  Fi.  danger  of  being  fhipwrecked.  Arriving  in  Afia,  he  haA 
*5*3«  tened  to  Pergamus,  hoping  to  be  delivered  by  the  god  Ef- 
U  C.'qGi!  cu^aP*usJ  worfhipped  in  that  city,  from  all  the  maladies, 
.JLJL_  both  of  his  body  and  mind :  but  the  god  was  deaf  to  his 
He  paffes  prayers ;  fo  that  he  left  Pergamus,  after  having  enriched 
wver  into  it  with  many  privileges,  as  if  he  defigned  to  bribe  the  deity; 
4fi*>  and  purfued  his  journey  to  Ilium,  where  he  viewed  the  re- 

mains of  ancient  Troy,  and  vifited  the  tomb  of  Achilles, 
paying  extraordinary  honours  to  the  memory  of  that  hero, 
though  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  Trojans,  from  whom 
the  Romans  pretended  to  derive  their  origin.  From  Ilium 
fye  travelled  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  fpent  the  winter.  In 
that  city  he  invited  Dio  Caflius  to  fup  with  him,  during 
the  feaft  of  Saturn  ;  for  he  obliged  molt  of  the  fenators  to 
attend  him  in  all  his  journies,  to  defray  his  travelling 
charges,  and  to  build  in  the  cities,  where  he  pafled  the 
winter,  theatres,  circufes,  and  amphitheatres,  for  public 
fports. 

In  the  following  year,  when  C.  Atius  Sabinus  was  conful 
the  fecond  time,  with  Cornelius  Anuliinus,  Caracalla,  leav- 
ing Nicomedia  after  the  fourth  of  April,  crofled  Bithynia, 
Arrives  at  Afia,  and  the  other  provinces,  on  his  journey  to  Antioch, 
Antiqch.      jn  which  city  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  pomp. 
During  his  refidence,  he  wrote  to  the  fenate,  that  he  was 
well  apprifed  they  did  not  approve  of  his  conduft  j  but  fo 
long  as  he  had  an  army  at  his  command,  he  neither  valued 
their  reproaches,  nor  dreaded  their  hatred  *.     He  was  very 
defirous  of  quarrelling  with  the  Parthians,  who  were  in- 
volved in  a  civil  war,  occafioned  by  the  ambition  of  the  two 
fons  of  the  late  king  Vologefes;  but  they  complying,  with 
all  his  demands,  he  deferred  his  intended  expedition  againft 
them,  and  turned  his  thoughts  on  the  reduftion  of  Ofrhoene 
and  Armenia,  though  the  kings  of  thefe  two  countries  lived 
He  trea-      in  perfect  amity  with  the  Romans.     However,  Caracalla, 
thnovjly      having  invited  them  to  Antioch,  as  friends  and  allies  of  the 
tmprikns     R°ma^  people,  caufed  them  to  be  arretted,  and  imprifoned, 
the  kings      without  the   leaft   colour  or  pretence  for  fuch  treachery. 
if  Ofrhoene  Ofrhoene   immediately  fubmitted,  and  was,  according  to 
and  Ar-      fome  writers,  reduced  to  a  Roman  province;  though  others 
mtma.        maintain,  that  it  was  long  after  governed  by  its  own  princes  b. 
All  we  know  is,  that  Caracalla  eftablilhed  a  Roman  colony 
at  Edeffa, .  the  capital  of  Ofrhoene  ;  and  that,  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  whole  country  was  fubjeft  to  the  Romans. 

*  Dio,  lib.  Ixxvii.  p.  879;    Herodian.  lib.  iv.  p.  519.  b  Vide 

Spanh,  lib.  ii.  p.  86,  &  Synccl.  p.  359. 
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The  Armenians,  notwithftanding  the  captivity  of  their  king, 
made  a  vigorous  refinance  ;  gave  a  total  defeat  to  Theocri- 
tus the  comedian,  who  was  fent  againft  them  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army ;  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  Caracalla  §  and 
maintained  themfelves  in  poffeffion  of  their  ancient  liberties* 

From  Antioch  the  emperor  proceeded  to  Alexandria,* 
where  he  made  a  dreadful  havock  of  the  inhabitants,  being, 
highly  provoked  againft  them  for  the  many  lampoons, 
which,  agreeable  to  their  fatirical  humour,  they  had  pub- 
lifhed  on  the  death  of  Geta.  He  gave  private  orders  to  his  Orders  * 
numerous  troops,  who  were  difperfed  all  over  the  city,  to  Stnera^ 
fall  upon  the  inhabitants  in  the  night-time,  to  enter  andpil-  mf~Zcr*m 
lage  their  houfes,  and  put  all  to  the  fword,  without  dif-  andria.* 
tin&ion  of  fex,  age,  or  condition.  His  execrable  orders 
were  executed  with  fuch  barbarity,  as  can  hardly  be  ex- 
preffed  ;  the  whole  city  floated  in  blood ;  every  houfe  was 
filled  with  dead  bodies  ;  and  the  return  of  day  difcovered 
in  every  ftreet  the  fad  monuments  of  this  inhuman  execu- 
tion :  but  the  tyrant,  not  yet  fatiated  with  blood,  com- 
manded the  flaughter  to  be  continued  all  the  following  day, 
that  he  might  have  the  diabolical  pleafure  of  beholding  it 
from  the  temple  of  Serapis,  where  he  had  pafled  the  pre- 
ceding night,  imploring,  during  the  general  maflacre,  the 
proteSion  of  that  deity.  When  the  foldiers  were  tired  with 
laughter,  Caracalla  wrote  to  the  fenate,  acquainting  them, 
that  he  had  revenged  the  affronts  offered  him  by  the  Alex- 
andrians ;  but  that  it  was  not  necefiary  to  fpecify  the  num- 
ber of  the  dead,  nor  their  condition,  fince  none  had  pe- 
rifhed  but  fuch  as  were  guilty.  Before  he  left  the  city  he 
(tripped  it  of  all  its  privileges ;  fupprefled  the  celebrated 
affembly  of  learned  men ;  ordered  all  ftrangers,  who  lived 
there,  to  abandon  the  place  ;  and  that  fuch  as  had  efcaped 
the  general  maflacre,  who  were  very  few,  might  not  have 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  feeing  one  another,  he  cut  off"  all  com- 
munication of  one  ftreet  with  another,  by  walls  built  for 
that  purpofe,  and  guarded  by  the  troops  he  left  in  garrifon  c. 
However,  as  the  tyrant  perifhed  foon  after,  Alexandria 
fpeedily  recovered  its  former  fplendor,  and  continued  to  be 
the,  firft  city  of  the  empire  after  Rome. 

From  Alexandria  the  emperor  returned  to  Antioch,  with 
a  defign  to  make  war  upon  the  Parthians,  and,  by  fome  me- 
morable exploit,  deferve  the  furname  of  Parthicus,  which 
he  feems  to  have  preferred  to  all  others.     In  order  to  have  His  irea* 
fome  pretence  for  declaring  war,  he  fent  an  embafly  to  Arta-  chery  to- 

wards  the 

c  Herodian.  lib.  iv.  p.  549*    Dio,  lib.  Ixxvii.  p.  879,  880.    Vit.  P^tMatu* 
Car.  p.  87. 
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banes  with  rich  prefents,  to  defire  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
not  doubting  but  the  Parthian  would  deny  him  his  requeft; 
nor  was  he  miftaken  in  his  conjefture,  Artabanes  alleging, 
that  his  daughter,  brought  up  after  the  Parthian  manner, 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  Romans. 
Caracalla  perfifting  in  his  demand,  Artabanes  at  length 
complied  with  it  *,  fufFered  him  to  enter  his  dominions ; 
difpatched  orders  to  his  governors  to  receive  and  entertain 
him  with  the  utmoft  magnificence ;  and  went  out  in  perfon 
to  meet  him,  as  he  approached  the  royal  city  of  Ctefiphon, 
where  the  nuptials  were  to  be  folemnized.  Artabanes  was 
attended  by  the  chief  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  nu- 
merous body  of  guards,  unarmed,  and  in  their  gayeft  attire. 
But  Caracalla,  abufing  the  confidence  they  repofed  in  him, 
with  a  treachery  hardly  to  be  equalled,  gave  the  fignal  to 
his  foldiers  to  fall  upon  them  fword  in  hand  :  they  obeyed 
the  fignal,  and  made  a  terrible  flaughter  of  the  defencelefs 
multitude.  However,  the  king  had  the  good  fortune  to 
efcape  unhurt.  After  this  infamous  exploit,  worthy  of  fuch 
an  emperor  as  Caracalla,  the  cruel  and  perfidious  monfter, 
enraged  that  Artabanes  had  efcaped,  wreaked  his  fury  on 
all  the  countries  through  which  he  paffed  on  his  return  to 
Syria,  leaving  every  where  difmal  monuments  of  his  bar- 
barous cruelty,  and  infatiable  avarice  d  (G).  The  emperor 
returned  from  this  memorable  expedition  to  Edefla ;  whence 
he  wrote  boafting  letters  to  the  fenate,  pretending  that  he 
had  fubdued  the  Parthian?,  and'reduced  all  the  Eaft.  The  fe- 
nate, though  informed  of  what  had  pafied,  yet  decreed  him 
a  triumph,  and  the  title  of  Parthicus  *• 

In  the  following  year,  when  C.  Bruttius  Prxfens  and  T. 
Meflius  Extricatus  were  confuls,  a  bloody  fate  at  length 
overtook  this  man  of  blood.    He  had  often  treated  as  a 


<*  Herod,  lib.  iv.  p,  551— 553. 

(G)  Thus  fays  Herodian: 
but  DioCaffius  writes,  that  Ca- 
racalla, upon  the  Parthian  king's 
refuting  him  his  daughter,  en- 
tered his  dominions,  without 
any  farther  declaration  of  war; 
ravaged  great  part  of  Media ; 
deftroyed  feverai  cities;  took 
Arbela;  and  there  demolished 
tne  tombs  of  the  Parthian  mo- 
narchs,  infulting  their  remains 
in  a  mofl  facrilegious  manner. 

(«}  Dio,  lib,  lxxviii.  p.8Si. 


e  Dio,  lib.  lxviii.  p.  S81. 

The  fame  writer  adds,  that  at 
the  irruption  was  fudden  and 
unexpected,  he  did  not  meet 
with  the  leaft  oppofition,  or 
even  faw  the  face  of  an  enemy 
(1).  Spartian,  indeed,  (peaks 
of  a  tumultuary  engagement  be- 
tween the  Parthiahs  and  Ro- 
mans, in  which  Caracalla  let 
loofe  wild  beads  againft  the 
enemy  (3)0 

(3)  Vit.  Car.  1*.  %n 

coward, 
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cdward,  and  threatened  with  death  Macrinus,  captain  of. 
the  guards;  befides,  about  this  time  a  foothfayer  declared  A  petit* 
publicly  in  Africa,  that  Macrinus,  and  his  fon  Diadume-  y™^1**  0* 
nus,  were  deftined  to  the  empire.     In  confequence  of  this  Ma€rinL\ 
declaration,  the  foothfayer  was  immediately  fent  to  Rome, 
-where  he  repeated  and  maintained  the  fame  prediction  be- 
fore Maternianus,  captain  of  the  city-guards,  whom  the 
emperor,  as  he  repofed  an  entire  confidence  in  him,  had 
enjoined  to  employ  allpoflible  means,  even  the  deteft- 
able  myfteries  of  magic,  in  order  to  difcover  whether  any 
perfon  privately  afpirsd  at  the  empire.    Maternianus,  there* 
fore,  wrote  immediately  to  the  emperor  what  he  had  learned 
of  the  foothfayer ;  but  the  letter  being  delivered  to  Julia,' 
whom  Caracalla  had  left  at  Antioch,  with  full  power  to 
open  and  read  all  his  difpatches  (for  he  himfelf  was  (till  at 
EdefTa,  where  he  had  paffed  the  winter),  Macrinus,  who 
attended  the  emperor,  was  acquainted  with  the  contents, 
before  Julia  could  tranfmit  them  from  Antioch  to  EdefTa. 
This  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  by  Ulpiirs  Julianu6f 
his  intimate  friend,  who  delivered  the  letter  to  a  courier 
difpatched  from  Rome  to  the  court  at  EdefTa f.    Macrinus, 
thus  informed  before  the  emperor  of  what  Maternianus  had    _ 
written,  was  fenfible  that  he  could  not  ufe  too  much  dif-  *who  eon- 
patch  8 ;  he  immediately  gained,  with  great  promifes,  two  /H™  *- 
brothers,  Aurelius  Nemefianus  and  Aurelius  Apollinaris,  ^atnLC^ 
both  tribunes  of  the  guards ;  Julius  Martialis,  an  exempt,  ' 

whom  the  emperor  had  provoked,  by  refuting  him  the  poll 
of  a  centurion ;  MartiUs  Agrippa,  the  admiral  j  Rhsetianus, 
tribune  of  the  fecond  legion  ;  and  feveral  others  5  who  put 
their  defign  in  execution  on  the  eighth  of  April  of  this  year 
a  1 7,  while  the  emperor  was  going  on  horfeback,  with  a 
fmall  retinue*  from  EdefTa  to  vifit  a  temple  of  the  Moon  at 
Carrhae.     Being  obliged  to  flop  by  the  way  on  a  pre  fling 
occafion,  and  all  his  attendants  withdrawing,  except  one 
of  the  prince's  domeftics,  as  he  was  ready  to  mount  again, 
Martialis,  unwilling  to  lofe  that  opportunity,  ran  haftily 
to  him,  gave  him  fuch  a  ftab  in  the  throat  with  his  dagger,  Yr.  of  Fl# 
that  he  expired  immediately,  and  mixed  with  the  crowd,      *565* 
before  they  were  apprifed  of  the  tranfa&ion;  but  when  the  ^'q'%17' 
emperor's  death  was  publicly  known,  a  Scythian,  who  be-         '  9  ** 
longed  to  the  guards,  obferving  Martialis  with  a  bloody  Caracalla 
dagger  in  bis  hand,  which  in  the  confufion  he  had  not  the  murdered.   ' 
precaution  to  conceal,  and  thence,.concluding  him  to  be  the 
author  of  the  murder,  (hot  him. through  with  an  arrow. 
Caracalla  was  killed  after  he  had  lived  twenty-nine  years 

f  Dio,  lib.  Ixxviii.  p.  882.         s  Herod,  lib.  iv.  p.  554. 
Vol,  XIII.  Ee  and 
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and  four  months,  and  reigned  fix  years,  two  months,  and 
four  days,  from  the  death  of  his  father  h  (H). 

The  foldier*  immediately  conveyed  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceafed  prince  to  Edeffa,  and  proceeded,  even  before  they 
had  performed  the  funeral  obfequies,  to  the  ele&ion  of  a 
new  emperor.  They  were  in  debate  that  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing days  ;  but,  on  thefourth,  the  eleventh  of  April,  and 
the  birth-day  of  Severus,  the  praetorian  guards  at  Edeffa, 
inftigated  by  the  tribunes,  who  had  been  privy  to  the  con- 
fpiracy  of  Macrinus,  declared  him  emperor  ;  for  none  but 
his  accomplices  imagined  him  to  have  been  acceflary  to  the 
death  of  Caracalla,  which  they  afcribed  to  Martialis  alone, 
impelled  to  the  murder  through  private  paffion  and  revenge. 
Macrinus  pretended  at  firft  to  decline  iuch  a  heavy  burden  y 
but  was  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  take  it  on  his  (houlders. 
He  diftributed,  on  that  occafion,  large  fums  amongft  the 
foldiery ;  made  them  ample  promifes  ;  and  granted  a  ge- 
neral pardon  to  all  perfons  accufed  of,  or  condemned  tor, 
crimes  of  majefty  or  high-treafon  {I).  m. 

h  Dio,  p.  89 1.    Herod,  p.  556* 


(H)  The  authors  who  lived 
under  Caracalla,  were  Q^  Se- 
verus Sammonicus,  who  wrote 
a  great  number  of  books,  which 
were  much  admired  by  Geta ;  \ 
and  hence  Sammonicus  was,  by 
Caracalla's  order,  murdered, 
while  he  was  at  flipper  (1). 
JQone  of  his  works  have  reached 
our  times,  except  fome  books 
in  Latin  yerfe  on  phyfic,  and  a 
few  paflag^s  quoted  by  Macro- 
bius  out  of  a.  book  in  profe, 
which  he  inferibed  to  the  em- 
peror Severus  (2).  jEliusMau- 
rus,  whom  Spartian  quotes  in 
relating  the  death  of  Severus 
(3),  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
racalla, being  then  very  old; 
for  he  had  been  a  flave  to  Phle- 
gon,  the  freedman  of  the  em- 
peror Adrian  (4).    Oppiaii,  the 


celebrated  Greek  poet,  lived 
under  Antoninus,  the  ion  of 
Domna;  that  is,  under  Cara- 
calla, the  fon  of  Julia  Domna, 
as  he  himfelf  informs  us  (5), 
and  not  under  Antoninus  the 
Philofopher,  as  we  read  in  th« 
chronicle  of  Eufebius  and  St. 
Jerom  (6). 

(I)  Herodian  writes,  that  the 
army  firft  chpfe  Adventus,  Ma- 
crinus's  colleagtfe  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  praetorian  guards,  • 
who  excufed  himfelf  on  account 
of  his  great  age  (7).  But,  ac- 
cording to  Dio  Caffius,  Adven- 
tus only  boafled,  that,  in  re- 
gard to  feniority,  he  had  a  bet- 
ter right  to  the  empire  than 
Macrinus,  declaring,  at  the 
Tame  time,  that  he  willingly 
yielded  it  to  him  (  8 ) .    Advcn- 


(1)  Car.  Vit.  p.  %6t  Sc  Get.  Vit.  p.  9*.  (at)  Voff.  Poet.  Lat. 

p,  52,  &  Macron.  Saturn,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.  (3)  Vit.  Sev.  p.  71. 

(4)  VoflT.  Hift»,  Lat.  ibid.  (5)  Oppian.  de  Vinat.  lib.  i.-p.  1*9. 

(6)  Eufeb.  Chron.  p«  lai,  hi.  (7)  Herod,  lib.  iv.  p«  535. 

(I)  Dio,  p.  S94. 
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The  new  emperor  Opilius,  or  rather  Qpelius  Macrinus,  His  birth 
was  a  native  of  C&farea  in  Mauritania,  now  Algier,  and  of  andprefer* 
a  very  mean  defcent.  We  are  told,  that  many  things  ments* 
concerning  his  birth,  his  education,  and  firft  employments, 
were  invented  by  his  fucceffor  Heliogabalus,  and,  by  his ' 
orders,  inferted  in  his  life.  Hence,  without  regarding  what 
-we  read  in  Julius  Capitolinus,  who  was  ftrangely  preju- 
diced againft  him,  we  (hall  chiefly  follow  Dio  Caflius, 
who  flourished  under  him,  and  feems  quite  free  from  all 
perfonal  hatred  and  affection.  According  to  that  writer, 
he  was  a  perfon  of  a  mild  and  humane  temper,  which  gain- 
ed him  the  affections  both  of  the  people  and  foldiery,  and 
covered  the  meannefs  of  his  birth,  and  firft  employments. 
He  was  pretty  well  verfed  ,in  the  laws ;  a  circumftance 
which  induced  Plautianus  to  commit  to  him  the  care  of  his 
cftate,  and  appoint  him  his  fteward.  Afterwards  Severus 
charged  4iim  with  the  care  of  the  pods  in  Italy;  but  foon 
after  banifhed  him,  for  what  tranfgrefEon  we  know  not, 
into  Africa,  where  he  fupported  himfelf  by  pleading  caufes 
of  fmall  confequence.  He  returned  to  Rome  after  the  death 
of  Severus,  when  Caracalla  gave  him  an  employment  in  the 
treafury,  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  uprightly,  that 
the  fame  prince  named  him  to  fucceed  the  celebrated  Papi- 
nian  in  the  command  of  the  praetorian  guards.  His  chief 
province  in  that  office  was  to  decide  caufes  with  the  empe- 
ror, or  in  hi6  name ;  a  ta(k  which  he  performed  with  great 
equity,  when  Caracalla  himfelf  was  not  prefent  K  He  mar- 
ried Nonia  Celfa,  a  woman  of  a  very  indifferent  character, 
and  had  by  her  a  fon,  commonly  called  by  the  Latin  hifto- 
rians  Diadumenus ;  but  by  Dio  Caflius,  Herodian,  and  in 
mod  inscriptions,  Diadumenianus  k.  With  the  empire  he 
took  the  names  of  Severus  and  Aurelius,  which  are  ftili  to 
be  feen  on  feverai  of  his  medals  :  but  on  none  appears  .that 
of  Antoninus ;  whence  we  conclude  Capitolinus  to  havp 
been  miftaken  in  giving  him  that  appellation,  Before  he 
left  EdefTa,  he  caufed  the  body  of  Caracalla  to  be  burnt  with 
the  ufual  folemnity,  and  fent  his  afhes,  inclofed  in  ah  urn, 

*  Dio,  lib.  lxxviii,  p.  892,  893*        *  Herod,  p.  566.  Goto.  p.  190* 

jtus    was    an   excellent  pom-  read  (9).    However,  Macrinqs 

mander,  but  altogether  unqua-  created  him  fenator,  appointed 

lified  for  a  ftatefman ;  exceed-  him  governor  of  Rome,  and  the 

ing  old,  no  lefs  meanly  born  following  year  chofe  him  for  his 

than  Macrinus,  and  fo  illite-  colleague  m  the  confulfhij). 
rate,  that  he  could  not  even 

(9)  Dio,  p.  894. 
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to  his  mother  Julia,  at  Antioch,  who,  rcfolving  not  to  out- 
live him,  efpecially  after  Macrinus  had  ordered  her  to  leave 
that  city,  on  account  of  her  hitter  inve&ives  againft  him, 
and  her  private  intrigues,  in  order  to  feize  the  empire,  ef- 
feded  her  own  death  by  abftaming  from,  all  food.  Her  body 
was  fent  to  Rome,  and  depofited  in  the  tomb  of  Caius  and 
Lucius  Casfars,  the  grandfons  of  Auguftus,  and  conveyed 
afterwards  by  her  filler  Maefa  to  the  maufoleum  of  Adrian  K 
Macrinus  was  no  fooner  declared  emperor,  than  he  fent 
for  his  (bn  Diadu menus,  who  was  at  Antioch,  The  fol- 
diers  who  attended  him,  and  were  entirely  attached  to  Ma- 
crinus, gave  him,  of  their  own  motion,  pursuant  to  their 
private  inftr uftions,  the  title  of  Caefar ;  which,  upon  his 
arrival  at  Edefia,  was  confirmed  by  the  whole  army,  his 
father  giving,  on  that  occafion,  another  bounty,  to  the 
foldiery.  The  new  prince  acquainted  the  fenate  immediate- 
ly with  the  "death  of  Caracalla,  and  his  acceflion  to  the  em- 
pire, by  a  letter,  in  which  he  fpoke  with  great  referve  of 
the  deceafed  emperor,  neither  commending  nor  cenfuring 
him  :  he  only  faid,  that  fince  the  deftiny  which  he  feemed 
to  have  deferved  had  at  length  overtaken  him,  and  the  army 
had  raifed  him  to  the  fupreme  command,  he  would  acknow- 
lege  himfelf  indebted  to  the  fenate  alone  for  the  empire,  if 
they  thought  fit  to  confirm  that  choice.'  Though  the  fenate 
had  heard  before  news  of  the  death  of  Caracalla,  yet,  ap- 
prehending it  to  be  only  a  falfe  report,  they  had  carefully 
concealed  their  fentiments ;  but,  being  now  afiured  of  the 
truth  by  Macrinus's  letters,  they  loaded  him  with  dreadful 
curfes  5  ordered  all  his  gold  and  filver  ftatues  to  be  melted 
down,  his  name  to  be  erafed  from  all  inferiptions;  annulled 
his  ads ;  and  declared  his  memory  infamous,  ftyling  him 
no  longer  Antoninus,  but  Baffianus,  Caracalla,  and  Taran- 
tus,  which  was  the  name  of  a  little,  deformed,  and  cruel 
gladiator™.  They  werefo  tranfported  with  joy  in  finding 
themfelves  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  Caracalla,  that, 
overlooking  the  meannefs  of  Macrinus's  birth,  they  declar- 
ed him  emperor  without  the  leaft  hefitation,  heaping  upon 
him  all  the  honours  which  they  had  ever  conferred  upon 
any  prince.  His  family  was  ranked  among  the  patrician 
families,  his  fon  proclaimed  Caefar,  and  his  wife,  Nonia 
Celfa,  honoured  with  the  title  of  Augufta.  In  their  anfwer 
to  his  letter,  they  earneftly  intreated  him  to  punifh,  accord- 
ing to  their  deferts,  the  minifters  of  the  late  tyrant,  and  to 
extirpate  the  whole  tribe  of  informers.  Macrinus  complied, 
in  fome  degree,  with  their  requeft ;  for  he  fuffered  them  to 


1  Dio,  lib.  lxxviii*  p.  899. 


'  Idem,  p.  89ft.  . 
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condemn,  not  to  death,  but  to  banifliment,  three  fenators, 
and  many  others  of  an  inferior  rank  ;  and  ordered  all  the 
Haves  and  freedmeja,  who  had  informed  aguinft  their  ma- 
ilers or  patrons,  to  be  crucified. 

The  emperor  in  the  mean  time,  leaving  Edeffa,  led  his 
&rmy  to  Antioch  ;  and  there,  in  the  prefence  of  all  his 
troops,  gave  his  fon  the  name  of  Antoninus;  a  name  highly 
revered,  and,  in  a  manner,  adored  by  the  foldieryn.  On 
this  occafion  the  whole  army  loudly  demanded  the  deifica- 
tion of  Caracalla ;  a  demand  which  greatly  furprifed  Ma- 
crinus, who,  neverthelefs,  was  forced  to  comply  with  it,  and 
order  the  fenate  to  rank  among  the  gods  one  whom  he  CarataU* 
himfelf  had  caufed  to  be  murdered,  and  who  was  defervedly  <***/*'*• 
detefted  by  all,  except  the  foldiery,  as  a  profeffed  foe  to  the 
human  race,  a  monfter  gorged  with  blood,  a  parricide,  and 
the  moft  inhuman  tyrant  that  ever  difgraced  a  diadem.  The 
fenate,  purfuant  to  the  emperor's  mandate,  immediately 
decreed  him  divine  honours,  a  temple,  altars,  priefts,  fa- 
crifices,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  divinity.  The  emperor 
was  even  obliged  to  caufe  Aurelianus  to  be  condemned  and 
executed,  for  having  privately  removed  fome  of  the  deceas- 
ed emperor's  ftatues  • ;  fo  oppreflive  was  the  authority  which 
the  army  had,  by  degrees,  ufurped  both  over  the  fenate 
and  prince. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions  at  Antioch  and  Rome,  Arta-  Thf  Par- , 
banes,  king  of  the  Parthians,  having  aflembled  a  powerful  *****  w*r. 
army,  advanced  with  a  defign  to  invade  the  Roman  terri- 
tories, and  retaliate  the  injuries  he  had  received.    Macrinus, 
induced  partly  by  his  .natural  timidity  (for  he  was  not  a 
man  of  courage),  and  partly  by  motives  of  juftice  and 
equity,  endeavoured  to  appeafe  him,  by  re  leafing  all  the 
prifoners  taken  by  Caracalla,  and  fending  ambafiadors  to 
propofe  a  peace,  on  terms  equally  honourable  to  both  na- 
tions ;  but  Artabanes  declaring  that  he  would  liften  to  no 
propofals,  unlefs  the  Romans  engaged,  as  a  preliminary,  to 
rebuild  all  the  cities  they  Jiad  deftroyed,  to  give  up  Mefo- 
potamia,  and  to  pay  an  immenfe  fum,  to  be  employed  in 
repairing  the  tombs  of  the  Parthian  monarchs  defaced  by 
Caracalla,  and  making  good  the  lofles  his  fubjefts  had  fut- 
tained  by  the  late  unjuft  invafion,  Macrinus,  athamed  to 
comply  with  fuch  high  demands,  took  the  field,  and  met 
the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nifibis.     But  the  Ro-  f%e  »- 
mans,  enervated  under  Caracalla  by  an  idle  and  effeminate  mans  <i+* 
life,  were  overcome  in  two  engagements  ;  infomuch  that  /mM 
Macrinus,  not  daring  to  venture  a  third,  fent  rich  prefents 

»  Dio,  p.  896,    Herod,  lib.  iv.  p.  561.         •  Vit.  Macr.  p.  95,  96. 
Ee3  for 
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for  Artabanes,  add  all  the  grandees  of  his  court  $  and  by 
Maerinus  thcfe  means  obtained  a  peace,  which  coft  him*  according  to 
concludes  a  our  hiftorian,  fifty  millions  of  drachmas.  However,  the 
p'tt'wth  fenate  decreed  him  the  furname  of  Parthicus,  which  he 
Plans'  accepted,  as  appears  from  fome  of  his  medals  * ;  but  declin- 
ed the  triumph,  which  was  decreed  him  at  the  feme  time  *• 
and  Ar-  Maerinus  appeafed  the  Armenians,  whom  Caracalla  had 

medians*      likewife  provoked,  by  reftoring  their  king  Tiridates  to  the 
*  Reflons       throne,  together  with  thofe  lands  which  they  had  formerly 
liridattsto  pofleffed  in  Cappadocia.     Capitolinus  fpeaks  of  a  War  with 
the  throne    thfe  pebple  of  Arabia,  in  which  Maerinus  fignalized  his  con* 
qf  Armenia.  j.age^  an(j  W2S  attended  with  great  fuccefs' •,  but  of  this  rup* 
ture  rto  mention  is  made  by  any  other  hiftorian.    Maerinus, 
having  concluded  a  peace  both  With  the  Parthians  and  Ap* 
inenians,  returned  to  Atitioch  ;  and,  by  means  of  many  exp- 
edient laws,  endeavoured  to  reform  the  abufes  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  reign  of  his  predeceflbr.     He  declared  all 
the  rescripts  and  decifions  of  the  emperors  mill  and  void* 
Unlefs  they  Were  found  agreeable  to  the  ancient  and  known 
laws  of  Rome,  faying,  it  was  (hartieful  that  the  caprices  of 
a  Com  modus,   or  a  Caracalla,  fhould  have  the  force  of 
Maerinufs  laws.     He  puiiifhed  crimes  with  great  feverity.    When  any 
jeventy  a-   £crfonS)  whatever  their  fcank,  were  conviflted  of  adultery* 
mails'."'     he  caufed  the  delinquents  to  be  tied  together ;  and,  thus 
bound,  to  be  burht  alive.   He  obliged  fugitive  rfaves  to  fight 
like  gladiators  :  fometimes  he  ordered  criminals  to  be  fliut 
tip,  and  ftarved  to  death.    He  deprived  of  Hfie  fuch  infor- 
mers as  could  not  ihake  good  their  acctifations  ;  when  they 
did,  they  had  the  Ufual  reward,  that  is,  the  fourth  J>art  of 
the  criminal's  eftate ;  whence  they  were  called  quadrupla- 
tores;  but  at  the  fame  time  Macjrinus  declared  them  in- 
famous.    He  diverted  the  inhabitahts  of  PergamtiB  of  all 
the  privileges  lately  granted  them  by  Caracalla,  and  ap- 
pointed Dio  Caffiufc  the  hiftorian  governor  of  that  city,  and 
An  inflance  of  Smyrna  •.     A  confpiracy  being  difcovered  againft  him, 
of  his  cle-    .he  pUniftied  fome  of  the  authors  of  the  plot ;  but  pardoned 
mency.         Arbianus,.Thufcus,  and  Gellius,  of  whom  the  former  is 
ftyled  duke  of  Armenia,  and  the  two  latter  lieutenants  of 
Afia  and  Arabia  \  he  even  continued  them  in  their  employ- 
ments, hoping  to  gain  their  attachment  by  clemeiicy.    wfe 
are  told  by  Capitolinus,  that  Diadumenus  wrote  on  this  oc- 
cafion  to  his  father,  and  likewife  to  the  emprefs  his  mother, 
complaining  of  the   indulgence   which   the  einperor  had 
fhewn,  and  begging  that  they  might  be  executed  Without 

p  Noris.  de  Dio.  p.  1 9.  q  Dio,  lib.  lxxviii.  p.  900.  »  Vit. 

Macr.  p.  95.  •  Dio,  p.  897. 
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mercy*.  But  we  cannot  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  Diadu- 
menus,  then  only  nine  or  ten  years  old,  was  capable  of 
writing  fuch  letters. 

We  have  hitherto  feen  nothing  in  Macrinus  to  condemn :  Raifa  only 
however,  he  was  not  without  his  faults  \  for  he  deprived  p*rfi**  of 
thofe  who  were  nobly  born  of  their  employments,  and  Tea?de"j 
afterwards  raifed  to  the  higheft  pofts  perfons  of  his  own  nl^rit. 
condition,  though  in  general  void  of  all  merit.     Thus  he 
appointed  Adventus,  of  whom  we  have  fpoken  before,  go- 
vernor of  Rome,  and  prince  of  the  fenate,  even  before  he 
was  a  fenator,  though  altogether  unequal  to  that  high  office. 
He  recalled  from  the  government  of  Pannonia  and  Dacia, 
Sabinus  and  Caftinus,  men  of  merit  and  diftin&ion.     He 
fent  Marcius  Agrippa,  a  manumitted  flave,  formerly  ba- 
nifhed  by  Severus  for  treafonable  pra£Uces,  to  fucceed  the 
former ;  and  fubftituted  Decius  Tricciamis,  a  man  of  no 
rank,  in  the  room  of  the  latter.     He  punilhed  the  leaft 
tranigreffion  or  neglett  of  duty  in  the  foldiers,  with  fuch 
feverity,  that  inftead  of  Macrinus,  he  was  called  by  them 
Macellinus,  from  the  word  macellum,  fignifying  Jhambles. 
In  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  they  had  been  quartered  in  the 
cities,  where  they  indulged  themfelves  with  impunity  in  all 
manner  of  licentioufnefs  j  but  Macrinus  obliged  them  to 
live  under  tents  in  the  fields,  and  would  not  fuffer  them  to 
approach  or  enter  any  city,  in  order  to  inure  them  to  a  re- 
gular and  military  life.     This  hardfliip  they  could  not  en-  fle  ^ijob^ 
dure,  efpecially  as  the  emperor  himfelf  indulged  in  plea-  Ugestht 
fures  at  Antioch,  while  they  in  the  field  often  wanted  ne-  fifdiers  by 
ceflaries.     They  therefore  began  to  regret  the  lofs  of  Cara-  hJs  e*cefm 
call*,  to  hate  the  very  name  of  Macrinus,  and  publicly  to  rito.     '" 
reproach  him  with  the  meannefs  of  his  birth,  and  former 
life.     At  the  fame  time  they  were  acquainted,  that  he  had 
been  the  chief  author  of  the  murder  of  Caracalla  5  an  in* 
formation  which  incenfed  them  againft  him  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  they  only  wanted  a  favourable  opportunity  to  re- 
volt from  Macrinus,  and  appoint  another  emperor  in  his 
room  \  a  ftep  which  they  took  accordingly  in  the  following 
year,  when  Macrinus  and  Aventus  were  confuls. 

This  revolution  was  effe&ed  by  the  contrivance  and  arti-  A  confpU 
fices  of  Maefa,  fifter  to  the  late  emprefs  Julia,  a  woman  of  racy  form- 
great  cunning,  dexterity,  experience,  and  courage.  She  had  ***&&*£ 
lived*  at  court  with  her  fifter  during  the  reigns  of  Severus 
and  Caracalla,  and  had  acquired  great  knowlege  of  affairs?, 
as  well  as  immenfe  wealth  ;  which  Macrinus  fuffered  her 
to  enjoy  after  the  murder  of  Caracalla,  but  ordered  her  to 

«  Diad.  Vit.  p.  ico. 
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quit  the  court,  and  retire  to  Emcfa  in  Phoenicia,  her  native 
city.  She  had  two  daughters ;  namely,  Julia  Soemis,  or 
Soemias,  and  Julia  Mamaea.  Each  of  thefe  had  a  fon. 
Julia  Soemis  was  the  mother  of  Varius  Avitus  Baffianus ; 
and  Alexianus  was  the  fon  of  Julia  Mamsea.  When  Maefa 
retired  to  Emefa,  (he  took  her  two  grandfons  with  her, 
Avitu6  being  then  thirteen  years,  and  Alexianus  only  nine ; 
and  caufed  them  both  to  be  confecrated  to  the  Sun,  the 
chief  deity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Emefa,  who  had  ere&ed 
a  (lately  temple  to  him,  under  the  name  of  Eleagabalus. 
Baffianus,  the  eideft  of  the  two,  was  appointed  pontiff  of 
that  deity,  and  thence  called  Eleagabalus,  or,  as  he  is  com- 
monly ftyled  by  hiftorians,  Heliogabalus  u  j  for  his  name 
has  occasioned  great  difputes  among  the  learned.  As  the 
temple  of  the  Sun  was  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Macrinus's 
camp,  the  Roman  foldiers  going  frequently  to  vifit  the 
deity  of  the  place,  were  very  much  charmed  with  the  come- 
linefs  of  the  young  pontiff,  who  was  tall  and  genteel,  well" 
fhaped,  and  had  fomething  in  his  air  and  looks  extremely 
gracious  and  pleafing.  Maefa,  obferving  her  grandfon  thus 
admired  by  the  foldiery,  refolved  to  improve  the  opportu- 
nity, pretending,  that  Heliogabalus  was  the  fon  of  Cara- 
calla ;  that  (he  poffeffed  immenfe  treafures,  and  would  wil- 
lingly enrich  fuch  as  (hould  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  de- 
ceased emperor's  fon.  The  foldiers,  who  were  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Emefa,  believing  Heliogabalus  to 
be  the  real  fon  of  Caracalla,  and  allured  by  the  great  pr<£ 
mifes  of  Maefa,  invited  her  with  her  grandfon  to  their  camp ; 
ffifiogaba-  and,  upon  their  arrival,  proclaimed  Heliogabalus  emperor, 
lus  is  by  by  the  name  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  invefted  him 
feme  pro.     wjt^  an  the  enfigns  0f  Sovereignty  w. 

*M*£rar.  Macrinus,  who  was  then  at  Antioch,  inftead  of  march- 

ing in  perfon  to  quafli  the  revolt  at  once,  as  he  might  have 
eafily  done,  contented  himfelf  with  fending  Ulpius  Julia- 
nus,  one  of  the  captains  of  the  guards,  with  fome  troops, 
againft  the  mutineers.  Julianus  attacked  their  camp  with 
great  refolution,  and  might  have  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it 
the  very  firft  day,  the  foldiers  under  his  command  being 
moftly  Moors,  and  confequently  greatly  attached  to  Macri- 
nus their  countryman  ;  but  Julianus  checking  their  ardour, 
and  putting  off  the  affault  to  the  next  day,  in  hopes  the 
levohers  would  in  the  mean  time  fubmit,  they  raifed  new 
works  during  the  night;  fuftained  the  affault  next  morning 
with  great  refolution  j  and,  by  (hewing  Heliogabalus  o» 

«  Herod,  lib,  v.  p.  56a.    Dio,  in  Excerpt.  VaK  p.  111.    Macr. 
Vit.  p.  96.  w  i)jjp?  p.  5pX- 
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the  ramparts,  and  with  him  the  treafures  they  had  received 
from  Maefa,  induced  the  Romans  under  Julianus,  and 
highly  incenfed  againft  Macrinus,  to  murder  their  own  offi- 
cers, and  join  them.  Julianus  immediately  fled,  and  lay 
for  fome  time  concealed ;  but  being  at  length  di (covered, 
one  of  the  foldiers  (truck  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  to  the 
emperor,  wrapped  up  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  fealed  with  Ju- 
lianus's  own  feal,  pretending  it  to  be  that  of  Heliogabalus ; 
and  made  his  efcape  while  the  emperor  was  unfolding  it. 
Macrinus  concluding  that  he  had  been  betrayed  and  defeat- 
ed, haftened  to  the  camp  of  the  Albanians,  that  is,  of  the 
foldiers  who  had  their  fixed  quarters  at  Alba,  and  were 
then  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Apamea ;  ac- 
quainted them  in  a  very  injudicious  fpeech  with  the  revolt 
of  the  troops  near  Emefa 5  declared  Heliogabalus,  his  cou- 
fin  Alexianus,  both  their  mothers,  and  their  grandmother 
Maefa,  public  enemies ;  and  proclaimed  his  fon,  Diadu-  Macrinus 
menus,  Auguftus,  and  his  partner  in  the  empire,  promifing,  Prod*i*** 
on  that  occafion,  to  each  foldier  five  thoufand  drachmas,  a%£e*„Diam 
and  paying  them  of  that  fum  one  thoufand  on  the  fpot.  At  emperor. 
the  fame  time  he  informed  the  fenate  of  the  revolt  of  the 
troops,  and  the  promotion  of  his  fon,  and  enjoined  them 
to  promife  to  the  people,  in  his  name,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  drachmas  a  man.  The  fenate,  by  whom  Macrinus  was 
greatly  revered,  confirmed  the  title  of  Auguftus  to  his  fon, 
and  declared  Heliogabalus  a  public  enemy. 

From  Apamea  the  emperor  returned  to  Antiodi>  inftead  Mofi  of 
of  marching  without  delay,  againft  the  rebels  at  Emefa $  th*  troops 
which  city  was  but  at  a  fmall  diftance.  He  was  fcarce  ***"&' 
gone,  when  the  Albanians,  and  the  other  troops  encamped 
m  that  neighbourhood,  declared  for  Heliogabalus,  who  ad- 
vanced to  Antioch,  to  attack  Macrinus,  before  he  had  time 
to  afTemble  his  other  forces.  The  emperor,  upon  the  news 
of  his  approach,  marched  out  of  the  city  at  the  head  of 
the  praetorian  bands ;  and  the  two  armies  meeting  on  the 
confines  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  a  bloody  engagement  en- 
fued,  in  which  the  troops  of  Heliogabalus,  after  a  long  and 
vigorous  refiftance,  began  to  give  ground  •,  but  were  brought 
back  to  the  charge  by  Maefa,  Soemis,  the  mother  of  Helio- 
gabalus, and  by  Heliogabalus  himfelf,  who  fignalized  his 
valour  on  that  occafion  in  a  very  eminent  manner.  The 
fight  being  thus,  renewed,  Macrinus,  being  naturally  timo- 
rous, fled,  when  he  faw  the  troops  of  Heliogabalus  return 
to  the  charge.  The  praetorian  guards  kept  their  ground, 
even  after  his  flight,  till  Heliogabalus  afiured  them  upon 
his  oath,  that  they  (hould  not  be  difcharged,  but  ihouid 
enjoy  under  him  all  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which 
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had  been  granted  them  by  other  emperors :  then  they  de- 
clared for  him,  as  the  other  troops  had  already  done  x. 
Macrinus  retired  to  Antioch,  and  there  publifbing  that  he 
had  gained  a  complete  victory,  ordered  his  fon  to  fhelter 
himfelf  in  the  country  of  the  Parthians ;  and  before  the 
news  of  his  defeat  were  publicly  known,  fled  himfelf  in 
difguife^  taking  with  him  letters  for  thofe  who  had  care  of 
the  pofts,  pretending  that  he  had  been  fent  by  the  emperor 
upon  fome  important  affair  that  required  difpatch.     Thus 
he  crofled  undifcovered  the  provinces  of  Cilicia,  Cappado- 
cia,  Galatia,  and  Bithynia.     To  avoid  Nicomedia,  he  em- 
barked at  a  port  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  called 
Eribolus,  with  a  defign  to  go  by  fea  to  Chalcedon,  and  from 
thence  to  crofs  over  to  Byzantium  ;  but  being  driven  back 
by  contrary  winds  to  Chalcedony  when  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  landing  at  Byzantium,  he  was  unfortunately  taken 
ill,  and  difcovered  by  thofe  whom  Heliogabates  had  fent  to 
purfue  him. 
Yr.  of  Fl.       The  foldiers,  to  whofe  cuftody  he  was  committed,  put 
*$66.      him  into  a  chariot,  in  order  to  carry  him  to  Heliogabalus  j 
A*  r'  *66*  ^ut  ^e  nav*nS  thrown  himfelf  out  of  the  carriage,  when 
'  9  _'  he  was  informed  that  his  (on  too  had  been  taken,  and  by 
Both  hi       tne  fall  broken  his  fhoulder-bone,  the  foldiers  put  an  end  to 
dndhis  fon  his  pain  and  life,  by  cutting  off  his  head ;  which  they  car- 
Diadu-       ried  to  Heliogabalus,  who  ordered  it  to  be  expofed  on  the 
ments  put    p0;nt  0f  a  fpear  >\     Such  was  the  end  of  Macrinus,  in  the 
so  ueat  .      fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  reigned  near 
four  months.     His  fon  Diadumenus  was  afterwards  pub- 
licly executed  by  the  new  emperor's  order,   as  a  com- 
mon malefactor,  and  his  head  carried  about,  with  that  of 
his  father,  on  the  point  of  a  fpear.     Bafilianus,  governor 
of  Egypt*  and  Marius  Secundus,  govempr  of  Phoenicia,  re- 
fufed  to  acknowiege  Heliogabalus,  even  after  the  death  of 
Macrinus;  which  refufal   occafioned  feveral  feditions  m 
thofe  cotarntries,  in   one  of  which   great  numbers  of  the 
people  and  foidiery  were  killed,  and  among  the  reft  Se- 
cundus himfelf.      Bafilianus  fled   to  Italy,  and  remained 
fome  time  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BrunduGum  j 
but  was  at  length  betrayed  by  one  of  his  old  friends,  to 
whom  he  had  written  for  relief,  and  by  Heliogabalus's  order 
executed  at  Nicomedia,  where  that  prince  pafled  the  firft 
winter  after  his  acceflion  to  the  empire  z. 

Heliogabalus,  immediately  after  the  defeat  and  flight  of 
Macrinus,  entered  Antioch,  and  from  thence  wrote  to  the 

*  Dio,  p.  889.    Herod,  lib.  iv.  p.  565.  y  Macr.  Vit.  p.  9* 

z  Dio,  p.  905.    Heliog.  Vit.  p,  10*. 
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ftnate,  ^acquainting  them  with  the  defeat  of  Macrintts,  and  Hilioga* 
hid  acceffioii  to  the  erhpire,  promifing  to  conform  to  the  halus  ac- 
excellent  inftitutions  of  Auguftus  and  M*  Aurelius,  and  kf/»wUgeJ 
to  do  nothing  without  their  advice  and  approbation.     How-  ^^fgnate. 
ever,  as  he  ftyled  himfelf  Auguftus,  the  fon  of  Antoninus, 
that  is,  of  Caracalla,  and  the  grandfon  of  Severus,  and  like* 
wife  aflumed  the  proconfular  and  tribunitial  power,  and 
the  titles   of  Happy  and  Pious,  before  they  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  fenate,  his  letter  occafioned  a  ge- 
neral confternation  in  the  city:  neverthelefs  they  confirmed 
all  the  titlts  he  had  aflumed  5  declared  Macrinus  a  public 
enemy,  and  honoured  both  Maefa  and  Sooemis  with   the 
title  of  Auguftae.    Thus  was  VariuS  Avitus  Baffianus,  com- 
monly known  in  hiftory  by  the  name  of  HeliOgabalus,  raifed 
to  the  empire.     He  was  the  molt  profligate,  impious,  in-  His  eha- 
human,  effeminate,  and  prodigal  tyrant  that  ever  difgraced  **&*?• 
a  diadem.     His  grandmother   Maefa,  a  woman  of  great 
parts  and  experience,  afhamed  of  his  fcandalous  and  unac- 
countable condu&,  endeavoured  to  the  utmoft  of  her  power 
to  keep  him  Within  fome  bounds  ;  but  he,  utterly  defpifing 
her,  only  attended  to  the  wicked  counfels  of  nis  mother 
Soemis,  and  of  fuch  as  flattered  him  in  his  crimes.  Hence 
he  may  be  truly  faid  to  have  exceeded  Nero  himfelf  in  cru- 
felty,    Caligula  in   prodigality,    and   the  moft  abandoned 
princes,    who  reigned  either  before   or  after  him,  in  all 
manner  of  lewdnefs  and  debauchery.     He  did  not  reign 
full  four  years,  and  in  that  fhort  time  married  fix  wives  (K). 

But  hi3  frequent  marriages  and  divorces  did  not  give  fo  His  ikon- 
much  offence,  as  his  fcandalous  lewdnefs  and  debaucheries.  Jjr9U* 
He  turned  the  imperial  palace  into  a  brothel,  filling  it  with  "w""efi* 

(K)  Hit  firft  wife  was  Jalia  daughter  of  the  emperor  M. 
Cornelia  Paula,  a  lady  of  an  Aurelius,  though  already  wed- 
irreproachable   chara&er,    and  ded  to  Pomponius  Baflus,  whom 
fprung  from  two  of  the  moft  he  caufed  to  be  murdered.  Fau- 
illuftrious    families  in  Rome;  fKna,  and  three  others,  whoffe 
but  he  foon  after  divorced  her,  names  are  unknown,  were  in  a 
and  ftripped  her  of  the  title  of  fhort  time  obliged  to  give  room 
Augufta,  and  all  the  other  ho-  to  Aquilia  Severa  the  Veftal, 
nours   he  had  conferred  upon  whom  he  admitted  again  to  his 
her.     Me  then  married  Julia  bed,    faying,  *  that   he    hoped, 
Aquilia  Severa,  a  Veftal  virgin,  as  fhe  was  a  prieftefs,  and  he 
which  was  accounted  by  the  a  pricft,  to  have  by  her  an  off- 
Romans  an  enormous   crime ;  fpring  worthy  of  the  immortal 
but  foon  divorced  her  to  marry  gods  (i). 
Annia    Fauftina,    the    grand- 

(1)  Dio,  lib.  Ixxix.p,  911.    Herod,  p  56S. 
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fuch  numbers  of  proftitutes,  for  the  conveniency,  he  (aid, 
of  his  friends  and  favourites,  that  it  feemed  a  city,  fays  He* 
rodian,  inhabited  only  by  lewd  women.  With  them,  and 
his  infamous  companions,  he  pafied  the  greateft  part  of 
his  time,  abandoning  himfelf  to  the  mod  fcandalous  and 
unnatural  prattkes.  He  often  affembled  them  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  the  palace  ;  appeared  among  them  in  the  ap- 
parel, and  with  the  air,  of  a  proftitute ;  encouraged  them 
in  formal  harangues  to  rejeft  all  modefty,  (hake  off  all  re- 
ftraints,  and  make  it  their  whole  ftudy  to  devife  new  me- 
thods of  fatisfying  their  luftful  appetites.  In  his  fpeeches 
he  addrefled  them  with  the  title  of  commilitones,  fellow- 
fildiers  \  and  indeed  they  were  the  only  foldiers  worthy  of 
fuch  a  general.  After  fome  time  he  drove  many  of  the 
debauched  women  out  of  the  palace,  and  took  catamites  in 
their  room ;  for  he  was  himfelf  of  that  infamous  tribe, 
having  heen  publicly  married  fir  ft  to  Aurelius  Zoticus,  one 
of  his  officers,  and  afterwards  to  Hierocles,  a  flave.  He 
was  not  afhamed  to  fatisfy  his  molt  infamous  and  unna- 
tural lulls  in  public,  in  the  face  of  the  fun,  and  the  whole 
Roman  people,  putting  thereby  out  of  countenance  even 
the  moft  profligate  amongft  his  debauched  companions. 
But  to  dwell  on  fuch  abominable  fcenes  of  impurity  is  be-* 
neath  the  dignity  of  an  hiftorian,  and  only  worthy  of  fuch 
a  biographer  as  iElius  Lampridius,  who  feems  to  take  par- 
ticular delight  in  defcribing  the  deteftable  pollutions  and 
abominations  of  this  lewd  monfter. 
fiisprodi*  His  prodigality  was  as  boundlefs  as  his  luft  ;  for,  ip  the 
gatity.  {hort  period  of  his  reign,  he  is  faid  to  have  reduced  almoft 
to  beggary  all  the  fubje&s  of  the  empire,  and  to  have  left 
at  hi&  death  the  treafury  entirely  exhaufted.  He  fuflered 
nothing  to  appear  at  his  table,  but  what  was  brought  from 
the  moft  diftant  countries  at  an  immenfe  charge.  His  pa- 
lace, his  chambers,  and  his  beds,  were  all  furnilhed  with 
cloth  of  gold.  When  he  went  abroad,  all  the  way  between 
his  chamber,  and  the  place  where  his  chariot  waited  for 
him,  was  ftrewed  with  gold-duft ;  for  he  thought  it  be- 
neath him  to  tread  upon  the  ground  like  other  men.  All 
his  tables,  chefts,  chairs,  and  fuch  veflels  as  were  de- 
ftined  for  the  meaneft  ufes,  were  of  pure  gold.  Though  his 
cioaths  were  exceeding  coftly,  and  ornamented  with  jewels 
and  precious  ftones, .  yet  he  is  faid  never  to  have  worn  one 
fuit  twice,  nor  ever  to  have  put  on  again  a  ring  which  he 
had  once  ufed  He  was  conftantly  ferved  in  gold-plate; 
but  every  night,  after  fupper,  prefented  to  his  guefts  and 
attendants  what  had  "been  ufed  that  day.  He  often  distri- 
buted among  the  people  and  foldiery,  not  only  corn  and 
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money,  as  other  emperors  had  done,  but  gold  and  filvcr- 
piate,  precious  ftones,  and  tickets,  intitling  them  to  im- 
menfe  fums,  which  were  immediately  paid.  He  caufed 
his  fifh-ponds  to  be  filled  with  water  diftilled  from  rofes, 
and  the  naumachia,,  where  fea-fights  were  exhibited,  with 
wine.  His  rooms,  tables,  couches,  and  galleries,  where  he 
walked,  were  daily  ftrewed  with  rofes,  lilies,  and  all  forts  of 
flowers.  His  banquets  and  entertainments  were  expenfive 
almoft  beyond  belief,  his  favourite  diihes  being  tongues  of 
peacocks  and  nightingales,  and  the  brains  of  parrots  and 
pheafants.  He  fed  his  dogs  with  the  livers. of  geefe,  his 
faorfes  with  raifins,  and  his  lions  and  other  wild  beads 
with  partridges  and  pheafants.  In  fhort,  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  fcarce  fufficient,  fays  Herbdian, 
to  fupply  the  extravagance  of  one  man  \  As  for  his  unac- 
countable follies,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Lampridius,  who 
relates  them  at  length  with  all  their  circumftances. 

Heliogabalus,  before  he   left  Syria,  commanded  feveral  Caufesfg* 
perfons,  both  in  the  Eaft,  and  at  Rome,  to  be  put  to  death  b.  wralptr. 
From  Syria  the  new  emperor  .marched  to  Nicomedia  in  Bi-  £*aj?  ***[' 
thynia,  where  he-  patted  the  winter,  and  exhibited  many  bgmufmf 
frefh  inftances  of  his  cruel  and  inhuman  temper,  caufing,  dsrtd. 
befides  many  others,  one  Gannys  to  be  murdered,  for  ad- 
vifing  him  in  a  friendly  manner   to   abandon   his  former 
vices,  and  behave   like  a  Roman  emperor.     Gannys  was: 
one  of  Maefa's  domeftics,  but  fo  highly  favoured  by  Helioga- 
balus, on  account  of  his  fidelity,  and  the  zeal  he  had  fhewn 
in  his  caufe,  that  he  defigned  to  marry  his  mother  to  him, 
and  declare  him  Caefar.     However,  his  prefuming  to  find 
fault  with  his  vices  provoked  the  emperor  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  ordered  Gannys  to  be  executed  upon  the  fpot,  and 
gave  him  with  his  own  hand  the  firft  blow  c. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  Heliogabalus  en* 
tered  upon  his  firft  confulfhip,  having  for  his  colleague  one 
Sacerdos,  of  whom  we  find  no  farther  mention  in  hiftory. 
Early  in  the  fpring  the  emperor  fet  out  for  Rome,  where 
he  was  received  both  by  the  people  and  fenate  with  great 
demonftrations  of  joy,   though    no  one  doubted  but  he 
would  prove  a  fecond  Nero  or  Caligula.    Next  day  he  went  h$  ranks 
to  the  fenate,  and  taking  With  him  his  grandmother  placed  his  grand* 
her  next  to  the  coiifuls,  ordered  her  name  to  be  enrolled  n^th'r 
among  thofe  of  the  other  fenators,  and  appointed  that  flie  *£££„* 
fhould  vote  as  the  reft,  and  be  confulted  in  all  matters  of  andinflU 
importance.    For  his  mother  Soemis  he  inftituted  a  fenate,  tutesaft- 
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-confiding  only  of  women,  and  declared  her  their  head  or 
prefident.  Their  confutations,  debates,  and  decrees,  turn- 
ed upon  the  drefs  and  apparel  of  th*  Roman  matrons,  their 
ranks  and  dignities,  their  vifits,  ceremonies,  and  other  im- 
portant matters  of  the  like  nature4*  The  emperor  himfelf 
was  not  employed  in  affairs  of  greater,  moment,  being 
wholly  taken  up  in  eftabliftring'  the  worfhip  of  his  favou- 
rite deity.  He  ere&ed  a  magnificent  temple,  worfliipped 
him  with  ceremonies  never  before  pra&ifed  at  Rome,  pre* 
ferred  him  even  to  Jupiter,  and  to  all  the  other  gods  of 
the  Romans,  who,  he  faid,  were  but  the  kfervants  of  his 
god  \  and  declared,  that  he  would  fuffer  no  other  divinity 
to  be  adored  at  Rome,  or  elfewhere,  but  Eleagabalus.  With 
this  view  he  prophaned  all  other  temples,  dripped  them  of 
their  ornaments,  and  attempted  to  convey  into  the  temple 
of  his  own  god  the  perpetual  fire  of  Vcfta,  the  ftatue  of 
Cybele,  the  bucklers  of  Mars,  the  palladium  brought  from 
Troy,  as  was  fuppofed,  by  JEneas,  and  whatever  elfe  was 
regarded  by  the  Romans  as  moft  facred.  From  Carthage 
he  ordered  the  goddefs  Coeleftis  to  be  brought  to  Rome, 
and  with  her  all  the-  rich  ornaments  belonging  to  her  tem- 
ple, married  her  to  Eleagabalus,  and  caufed  the  nuptials 
of  the  two  deities  to  be  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  fo 
lemnity e  (L). 

In  the  following  year  Heliogabalus  entered  upon  his  &• 
cond  confuHhip,  having  for  his  colleague  Eutychianus,  am 
imperial  freedman,  and  a  celebrated  buffoon,  whence  he 
wa9  furnamed  Comazon,  which,  in  the  Greek  tongue  fig- 


d  Heliog.  Vit.  p.  101,  105,  10$, 
Dio,  lib.  lxxix.  p  912. 

(L)  Dio  Caffius  tells  us,  that 
in  honour  of  his  god,  he  ab- 
stained from  hogS'fleth,  and 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  circumcif- 
ed  ( 1 ) ;  and  Herodian  fays,  he 
erected  another  magnificent 
temple  for  him  in  the  country, 
whither  he  conveyed  him  every 
year  in  the  beginning  of  the 
iummer.  The  fame  author 
add9,  that  befides  many  other 
victims,  he  facrificed  children 
to  him,  moftly  fprung  from  no- 
ble families,  and  privately  tre- 


e  HenxjL  Kb,  v.  p.  56I 

panned  by  the  minifters  of  his 
cruelty,  difperfed  all  over  Italy 
for  that  purpofe  (2).  Dio  Cat 
fius  obferves,  that  he  caufed 
feveral  illuftrious  perfons  to  be 
inhumanly  murdered  this  year ; 
and,  among  the  reft,  Seius  Ca- 
rus,  Valenaqus  Psetus,  Siliu« 
MeiTala,  and  Pompontus  Baflus, 
all  fenators  of  great  diftinclion, 
for  no  other  crime  than  hav- 
ing (hewn  an  averfion  to  his 
conduct  (3). 


(1)  Dio  in  Excerpt.  Val.  p.  76*.  («)  Herod,  lib.  v.  p.  5'*- 

Heliog,  Vit.  p.  103.  (3,)  Dio,  p.  908/909. 
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nifies  vxiggljh  or  gay,    He  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
sife  of  Heliogabalus ;  for,  at  his  mitigation,    the  troops 
near  Emefa  had  declared  for  him ;  on  which  account  the 
emperor  immediately  appointed  him  captain  of  the  guards, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  confular  ornaments.     This 
year  he  honoured   him  with  the  confular  dignity;  and 
when  his  confuMhip  expired,  appointed  him  governor  of 
Rome f.     Next  year,  when  Gratus  Sabinianus  and  Seleucus 
were  confuls,  Maefa,  forefeeing  that  the  Romans  could  not 
long  endure  fuch  a  prince  as  Heliogabalus,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  adopt  his  coufin  Alexianus,  and  declare  him  Caefar,  Altxianut 
though  at  that  time  only  twelve,  or,  at  moid,  thirteen  yeais  *4*pttdt 
old.    The   ceremony  was  performed  with  extraordinary  ajifrfMi' 
pomp,  and  the  young  prince  took  the  names  of  Alexander  e     ***** 
and  Severus  5  the  former  from  the  king  of  Macedon,  and         x 
the  latter  from  the  emperor,  his  fuppofed  grandfather  s. 
Heliogabalus  treated  him  at  firft  in  a  very  friendly  and 
kind  manner,  hoping  to  draw  him  over  to  his  lewd  courfes ; 
but  finding  that  the  excellent  youth  could  not  be  induced 
to  follow  his  example,  and  that  he  was  more  beloved  both 
by  the  people  and  foldiery  than  himfelf,  he  began  to  repent 
his  having  adopted  him,  and  gave  private  orders  tp  thofe  fafogafa 
who  were  trufted  with  the  care  of  his  education,  to  dif-  /«,,  rept*tr 
patch  him.     But  all  their  attempts  being  rendered  abortive,  his  adopt- 
by  the  care  and  circumfpe&ion  of  Mamaea,  mother  to  the  itti  **"*• 
young  prince,  and  of  his  grandmother  Maefa,  who  betrayed  ^„ffs"g9 
all  the  emperor's  fecrets,  Heliogabalus,  tranfported  with  dt/rowhm. 
rage,  ordered  the  fenate  to  degrade .  Alexianus  from  the 
dignity  of  Caefar,  and  annul  the  late  adoption.  At  the  fame 
time  he  difpatched  afiaflins  to  murder  him ;  and,  retiring 
to  an  old  palace  on  Mount  Efquilin,  waited  till  news  fliould 
be  brought  him  of  his  death.    But  in  the  mean  time,  the 
praetorian  guards,  apprifed  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
the  young  prince,  flew  to  the  palace,  and  would  have  put 
the  emperor  himfelf  to  dearti,  had  he  not  gained  them  by 
prodigious  promifes,  abandoned  to  their  rage  all  his  de- 
bauched companions,  and  fuch  as  were  deemed  enemies  to 
Alexander  5  and  Solemnly  declared,  that  he  defigned  for 
the  future  to  lead  a  different  life,  and   to  redrefs  all  the 
grievances  of  which,  he  faid,  they  had  but  too  much  rea- 
fon  to  complain  h. 

Next  year  he  entered  upon  his  third  confulfhip,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  reconciled  to  Alexander,  chofe  him  for  his 
colleague  5  but  being  determined,  at  all  events,  notwith- 

f  Dio,  p.  888.  g  Herod.  lib.  v.  p.  5701  b  Dio,  p.  915. 

Herod,  lib,  v.  p.  570*   Jieliogab,  Vit.  p.  10$, 
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ftanding  his  late  proteftations,  to  rid  himfelf  of  fo  trouble- 
fomea  rival,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  he  ordered  all  the  fenaterstcr 
quit  the  city,  left  they  (hould  fruftrate  his  defigns  5  and 
then,  caufing  Alexander  to  be  fhut  up  in  the  palace,  gave 
out,  that  he  was  fuddenly  taken  ill,  and  almoft  paft  re- 
-  covery.    This  report  he  circulated  in  order  to  difcover  the 
Ihefoldiert  difpofition  of  the  foldiery;  who  no  fooner  heard  it,  than 
mutiny.       they  flew  to  arms,  and  demanded  to  fee  Alexander.     The 
young  prince  was  accordingly  brought  to  them,  and  by  the 
emperor  himfelf  condu&ed  to  the  camp,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greateft  demonftrations  of  joy,  while  no 
j       one  took  thejeaft  notice  of  Heliogabalus;  a  circumftancc 
which  provoked' the  tyrant  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  be  order- 
ed thofe  who  had  applauded  Alexander  to  be  punifhed  as 
traitors.     But  the  reft,  refcuing  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  executioners,    crouded  about   the  emperor,  uttering 
dreadful  menaces  ;  which  fo  terrified  him,  that  he  attempt- 
ed to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  thofe  who  attended  him  to 
the  camp  endeavouring  to  difperfe  the  multitude.  A  quarrel 
'  enfued  between  the  partifans  of  the  two  princes,  in  which 

thofe  who  favoured  Heliogabalus  were  foon  defeated,  and 
cut  in  pieces,  with  Hierocles,  that  prince's  chief  favourite, 
the  captains  of  the  guards,  and  all  the  minifters  who  at* 
tended  him.    The  emperor  himfelf  withdrew,  during  the 
conteft,  into  the  molt  filthy  place  of  the  camp,  and  confe- 
quently  the  moft  worthy  of  him,  where  he  was  foon  dif- 
Yr.  of  Fl.  covered,  and  murdered  by  the  enraged  foldiery,  together 
a  n7°*      w^k  *"s  mother  Soemis,  who  had  retired  thither  with  him, 
U  c*  *"*  anc*  ^e^  *"m  t^1>e  w^°^e  ^me  *n  her  arms.  Both  their  heads 
-  were  ftruck  ofFj  and  after  their  bodies  were  ignominioufly 

Htliogaba-  dragged  through  the  city,  and  moft  outrageoufly  infulted 
lusand  his  by  the  populace,  that  of  Heliogabalus  was,  with  a  great 
mother        weight  fattened  to  it,  thrown  from  the  ^Emilian  bridge, 
murdered.    mt0  *c  Tiber '.    Such  was  the  deferved  end  of  Helioga- 
balus, the  moft  wicked  and  moft  debauched  of  all  the  So- 
man emperors,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  after  he 
had   reigned   three   years,  nine  months,   and  four  days* 
The  fenate  caufed  the  name  of  Antoninus,  which  he  had- 
aflumed  and  difgraced  with  his  lewd  life,  to  be  erafed  from 
the  public  regifters,  and  all  inscriptions ;  and  pafled  a  decree, 
excluding  for  ever  women  from  the  fenate,  and   loading 
with  curfes  fuch  as  fliould  for  the  future  attempt  to  trant- 
grefs  this  law. 
Alexander       Upon  the  death  of  Heliogabalus,  his  coufin  Alexander, 
declared      then  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  was  proclaimed  em- 


emperor. 


1  Herod,  p.  57$.    Heliog.  Vit.  p.  xo6. 
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pefor  by  the  foldiery,  and  condu&ed  from  the  camp  to  the 
fenate,  where  he  was  received  with  all  poflible  demonftra- 
tions  of  joy,  and  honoured  with  the  titles  of.  Auguftus,  of 
Father  of  his  Coufttry,  and  all  the  other  marks  of  diftinc* 
tion  peculiar  to  the  imperial  dignity.  "At  the  fame  time 
they  offered  him  the  name  of  Antoninus,  and  the  furname 
of  Great  \  but  he  modeftly  declined  them  both.    He  Was  ///,  $/r/j 
the   fon  of  Julia  Mamsea,  or  Mammsea,  and  of  Gene  fi  us  and  iduca- 
Marcianus,  a  Syrian.     He. was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Acra  *'**• 
in   Phoenicia,  and  born,  according  to  Lampridius  k,  in  a 
temple  confecrated  to  Alexander  the  Great ;  whence,  upon 
his   being  adopted  by  Heliogabalus,  he  took  the  name  of 
Alexander.     His  former  name  was  Baffian us,  according  to 
Dia»Caflius$  but,  if  we  follow  Herodian,  Alexianus,  his 
grandfather's  name.     His  father  dying  when  he  was  very  /fo^/j,,. 
young,  his  mother  brought  him  up  with  great  care,  em-  Julia  Ma* 
ploying  only  fuch  perfons  to  inftruft  him  as  were  equally  «**. 
renowned  for  their  probity  and  learning.     He  applied  hirn- 
felf  from  his  infancy  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin* 
tongues,  and  was  as  well  verfed  in  the  former  as  any  man 
of  his   age  \  but  his  improvement  in  the  latter  was  not  fo 
great,  as  appeared  from  his  fpeeehes  to  the  Senate,  to  the 
foldiery,  and  to  the  people1  ;  neither  did  he  admire  the  La- 
tin eloquence  fo  much  as  the  Greek.  He  was  well  flcilled  in 
all  the  othef- branches  of  polite  learning,  and  had  made  great 
progrefs  in  the  arts  of  painting,  finging,  and  playing  upon 
inftruments.     From  his  infancy  he  gave  innumerable  in- 
ftances  of  a  moft  mild,  humane,  and  generous  temper; 
ihewed  an  utter  aver fi on  to  bleodfhed,  and  all  manner  ojf 
cruelty  ;  and  made  it  his  chief  ftudy  to  pleafe  and  oblige, 
not  only  his  parents  and  relations,  but  even  his  domeftics. 

As  he  paid  an  entire  deference  to  hfs  mother  Mamaeay  #«  fm 
.and  grandmother  Maefa,  both  women  of  great  experience  /*&**• 
and  extraordinary  parts,  at  their  defire  he  chofe,  as  foon 
as  he  was  raifed  to  the  empire,  fixteen  fenators  for  his 
council,  all  men  of  known  integrity,  and  long  experienced 
in  public  affairs.  The  refpett  he  paid  to  his  mother  was 
fo  great,  that  Herodian  reckons  it  among  hi$  faults ;  for 
though  he  was  himfelf  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  qf 
fuch  difcernment  and  peneft&tion,  fays  Lampridius,  that 
no  one  ever  deceived  him,  yet  he  comtantly  preferred  h$r 
opinion  to  his  own  m.  He  gave  her  name  to  feveral  build- 
ings, which  they  ftill  retained  in  the  fourth  century  n ;  and 
caufed  her  to  be  honoured  with  the  titles  of  Augufta,  of 

k  Vit.  Alex.  p.  114..  *  Ibid,  p.  115.  »  Herod,  lib.  vu 

P«  575*        n  Ammian.  lib.  xxviii.  p.  374. 
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Mother  of  her  Country,  of  the  Armies,  and  of  the  Senate, 
which  had  been  formerly  conferred  on  Julia,  the  wife  of 
AUxandiT   Severus0.     As   Mamaea  profeffed,  in  ail  likelihood,   the 
^ckfir**^*  C^"^an  religion,  no  wonder  that  Alexander  (hewed  great 
tjtiatu.   jn(juigence  to  tjje  Chriftians,  and  would  not  fufier  them  to 
be  profecuted  on  account  of  their  religious  tenets.    He 
feems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  morals  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  ;  for  he  had  conftantly  in  his  mouth  that 
golden  rule,  €c  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by m"  caufed  it  to 
be  fet  up  over  the  gates  of  his  palace,  and  on  feveral  public 
edifices  \  and  obferved  it  himfelf,  if  the  writers  of  his  life 
may  be  credited,  with  the  greateft  exa&nefs  p.    During  the 
firft  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  wholly  engaged  in  reforming 
the  many  enormous  abufes  which  had  prevailed  in  the  opurt 
k  under  his  predeceffor.     With  this  view  he  banifhed  all  the 

freedmen,  Haves,  eunuchs,  players,  and  buffoons,  who  had 
borne  any  authority  in  the  late  reign  ;  and  chofe  in  their 
room  perfons  of  blamelefs  chara&ers  and  known  integrity. 
Dlfcharggs       Having  by  thefe  means  reformed  the  court,  he  made  a 
themmi-      ftrift  enquiry  into  the  manners  and  conduft  of  the  public 
fieri  of  the   0ffiCcrs,  efpecially  of  the  governors  of  provinces ;  and  dif- 
!*?***'•    c^argec^  mo^  °*  *hok  who  hadteen  employed  by  Helio- 
gabalus.    Such  as  had  opprefled  the  people  committed  to 
their  care,  were  banifhed;  and  the  reft  reduced  to  their 
former  condition,  as  perfons  altogether  unfit  for  any  public 
office.    Next  year,  when  L.  Marius  Maximus  and  L.  Rof- 
cius  JElianus  were  confuls,  the  emperor's  nuptials  were  ce- 
lebrated with  extraordinary  pomp  and  magnificence.    He 
married  Sulpitra  Memmia,  the  daughter  of  Sulpitius,  a 
confular,  and  grand-daughter  of  Catulus.     As  the  whole 
empire  enjoyed  at  this  time  a  profound  peafce,  nothing  re- 
markable happened  either  at  Rome,  or  in  the  provinces,  in 
the  two  following  years ;  in  the  £rft  of  which  Julianus  and 
Crifpinus  were  confuls,  and,  in  the  fecond,   Fufcus  and 
Yr.  of  Fl.  Dexter.     But  in  the  fourth  year  oi  Alexander's  reign,  Ar- 
a  2ri7*"  £   taxerxes,  having  utterly  ruined  the  Parthian,  and  re-efta- 
U  C  074!  Dl^ed  t^ie  Perfian  empire,  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
'  erful  army  againft  the  Romans,  with  a  defign  to  recover 

The  Pit-     Mefopotamia,  and  the  other  provinces  which  had  formerly 
fian  empire  belonged  to  the  Per  Cans.    His  approach  occafioned  great 
rj?r/hj"        confternation  in  Syria ;  and  many  of  the  Romans  quartered 
bhjbtd.        j^  Mefopotamia,  abandoning  the  caftles  which  they  gar- 
rifoned,  lifted  in  his  army ;  fo  that  he  might  with  great 
eafe  have  over-run  not  only  Mefopotamia,  but  likewife  Sy- 
ria, had  he  not  attacked  the  city  of  Atra,  before  which 

•  Spon.  p.  194,  p  Atat,  Vit  p.  lit. 
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place  lie  loft  fuch  numbers  of  his  men,  without  being  able 
to  reduce  it,  that,  dropping  for  the  prefent  his  expedition 
againft  the  Romans,  he  was  forced  to  march  back  into  his 
own  country,  after  having  ravaged  great  part  of  Media*  and 
made  fome  unfuccefsful  attempts  upon  Armenia  *. 

The  (ixth  year  of  Alexander's  reign,  during  the  conful-  The  death 
fliip  of  Modeftus  and  Probus,  was  remarkable  for  the  death  o/Uipian. 
of  the  celebrated  civilian  Domitius  Ul  pi  an  us,  who,  being 
appointed  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  eftablifli  the  ancient  difcipline,  provoked  their  hatred 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  after  having  in  vain  folicited  Alex- 
ander to  remove  him,  they  at  length  murdered  him  in  the 
emperor's  prefence.  The  chief  authors  of  his  death  were 
punifhed  with  the  utmoft  feverity,  and  the  molt  fa&ious 
among  the  guards  ignominioufly  difcharged.  In  the  room 
of  Ulpian,  the  emperor  preferred  Decimus,  and  Julius 
Paulus,  a  native  of  Padua,  who  had  been  banifhed  by  He- 
liogabalus,  and  was  perhaps  as  well  (killed  in  the  laws  as 
Ulpian r. 

During  this  year  feveral  tumults  happened  at  Rome,  and  The  folders 
in  the  provinces.    The  troops  quartered  in  Mefopotamia  »*ri*> «« 
revolted,  murdered  their  general  Flavius  Heraclco,  and  de-  ftlUir?* 
ferted  in  great  numbers  to  the  Perfians.     The  troops  in  Sy-  tr*vtnctu 
ria  proclaimed  Taurinus  emperor,  who,  as  they  had  con- 
ferred that  honour  upon  him  againft  his  will,  made  his  ef- 
cape  ;  and  being  purfued  by  the  mutinous  foldiery,  threw 
himfelf  into  the  Euphrates,  and  was  drowned  '.     Zofimus 
and  Syncellus  fpeak  of  Uranus,  who,  having  ufurped  the 
empire  at  Edeffa  rn  Ofrhoenej  was  defeated  by  the  troops 
that  remained  faithful  to  Alexander.     At  Rome,  the  prae- 
torian guards  attempted  to  raife  Antoninus  to  the  empire  ; 
but  he  declining  that  diftin&ion,  withdrew  into  the  coun- 
try, and  never  afterwards  appeared  in  the  city  *.     But  Ovi-  Oviniu* 
nius  Camillas,  a  fenator,  fprung  from  one  of  the  moil  illuf-  Camillui, 
trious  families  in  Rome,  ftudying  to  gain  the  affe&ions  of  aftirin&  ** 
the  foldiery,  in  order  to  raife  himfelf,  by,  their  mean3,  to  how^treatl 
the  empire,  Alexander  was  no  fooner  informed  of  his  pri-  ^  fa  ^/^ 
vate  pra&ices,  than  he  fent  for  him  to  court,  and  thanked  a*Jer* 
him  for  offering  to  take  upon  himfelf  fo  great  a  burden, 
ftyled  him  his  colleague,  took  him  with  him  to  the  fenate* 
allotted  him  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  caufed  him  {o  be 
attired  in  a  far  more  pompous  habit  than  his  own,  and 
treated  him  in  every  refpeft  as  his  partner  in  the  empire. 

q  Dio,  lib.  lxxx.  p.  018,  &  in  Excerpt.  Val.  p.  769.  Herod,  lib. 
vi.  p  176.  *  Vit.  Alex.  p.  tv*  '  Dio,  lib.  lxxx,  p.  917,  91S. 
f  Syncell.  p.  357.    ZoC,  p.  639. 
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As  a  war  broke  but  at  this  time,  which  required  the  cm~ 
perorV  prcfence,  Alexander  offered  the  command  of  the 
army  to  Camillus  ;  but  he  declining  it,  the  emperor  hoped 
he  would  at  leaft  ihare  with  him  the  fatigues  and  glory  of 
that  expedition.  Accordingly  they  both  departed  from 
Rome  on  foot ;  but  Camillus,  who  was  not  inured  to  a  mi- 
litary life,  being  tired  after  five  miles  march,  Alexander  fo- 
liated him  to  purfue  his  journey  on  horfeback ;  which  he 
*  did  for  two  days,  when  the  emperor,  perceiving  he  could 
no  longer  bear  even  that  fatigue,  ordered  a  chariot  to  be 
provided  for  him  ;  which  proved  fo  great  a  mortification  to 
Camillus,  that  he  intreated  leave  to  refign  the  empire,  and 
return  home  $  a  requeft  which  Alexander  readily  granted, 
afluring  him,  before  they  parted,  that  he  might  live  in 
fafety  where  he  pleafed.  Camillus  retired  to  his  country- 
feat,  and  there  lived  unmolefted  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander j  but  was  cut  off  by  fome  of  his  fucceffors,  for  what 
crime  we  are  no-where  informed  u.  The  expedition  which 
Alexander  is'faid  to  have  undertaken,  was  probably  againft 
the  Germans ;  for  it  appears,  from  fome  ancient  infcrip- 
tions,  that  great  advantages  were  gained  over  them  this 
year,  the  feventh  of  the  emperor's  reign ;  and  Lampridius 
tells  us,  that  the  Germans  were  overcome  by  Varius  Ma- 
crinus,  governor  of  Illyrieum.  The  fame  year  Furius  Cel- 
fus  (ignalized  himfelf  in  Mauritania  Tingitana,  and  Junius 
Palmatus  in  Armenia,  and  were  both  rewarded  with  the 
confular  ornaments. 

In  the  following  year  Alexander  entered  upon  his  third 
confulfhip,  having  Dio  Caffius,  the  fecond  time  conful,  for 
his  colleague.  Dio  was,  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign, 
in  Afia  ;  whence  he  paffed  into  Bithynia,  his  native  coun- 
try, with  a  defign  to  remain  fome  time  there  with  his 
friends  and  relations ;  but  he  was  foon  fent  into  Africa,  to 

fove'rn  that  province,  with   the  character  of  proconful. 
Tpon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Illyrieum,   and  thence  removed  into    Upper    Pannonia, 
where  he  revived  the  ancient  military  difcipline  among  the 
troops,  punching  the  leaft  neglefl  ot  duty  with  the  utmoft 
*D\o  Caffius  feverity ;  infomuch  that  the  prsetorian  guards,  who  dreaded 
*?**?$      his  rigour,  upon  a  report  that  he  was  recalled  to  command 
on  account    tncm>  no  fooner  faw  him  appear  in  Rome,  than  they  be- 
efhisfe-      gan  to  mutiny,  and  prefs  the  emperor  to  put  him  to  death. 
vtriij.        But  Alexander,  without  hearkening  to  their  unjuft  de* 
mand,  heaped  many  honours  upon  him,  often  appeared 
with  him  in  public,  and  took  him  for  his  colleague  in  the 
i 

«  Vit.  Alex.  p.  x  jo,  131,  &c. 
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coftfuHhip :  however,  apprehenfive  that  the  foldicrs  might 
offetf  him  fomc  infult,  if  he  appeared  in  Rome  with  the 
enfigns  of  the  confular  dignity,  he  advifed  him  to  retire 
from  the  city,  and  pafs  the  time  of  his  confuUhip  in  the 
country*  Soon  after  he  obtained  leave  to  vifit  his  own 
country*  where  [he  fpent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  in 
quiet  and  retirement  "•  This  year  Alexander,  who  did  not 
fpare  his  greateft  friends*  when  manifeftly  convi&cd  of 
abufiag  the  confidence  he  repofed  in  them,  caufed  Vetro-* 
nius  Taurinus,  one  of  his  chief  favourites,  to  be  de- 
prived of  life  for  a  crime  of  that  nature  (M).    L.  Vi- 

rius 

"  bio,  lib*  lxxx.  p.  918.  ♦ 
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(M)  The  emperor  had  a  par- 
ticular cfteem  and  kindnefs  for 
Turinus,   and  often  confulted 
him  in  private,  as  he  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  abilities,  about 
affairs  of  the  greateft  import- 
ance.   This  honour  and  defe- 
rence, which  the  emperor  feern- 
ed  to  pay  to  him,  the  crafty 
courtier  refolved  to  turn  to  his 
own  advantage :  and  according* 
ly  gave  out,   that  Alexander 
tranfa&ed  nothing  without  hit 
advice;  that  he  had  gained  an 
abfolute  authority  over  him  ; 
and  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
raife  whom  he  pleafed  to  the 
firft  employments  in  the  empire. 
By  thefe  means  he  accumulated 
immenfe  wealth  in  a  (horr  time  ; 
all  who  wanted  any  favour  or 
preferment,  recurring  to  Turi- 
nus,  whofe  intereft  was  not  to 
be  gained  without  rich  prefents. 
He  often  did  not  fo  much  as 
mention  to  the  emperor  the 
perfons  whom  he  pretended  to 
recommend ;  but  neverthelefs, 
when  they  happened  to  obtain, 
by  means  of  others,  what  they 
demanded,     he    affumed     the 
whole  merit  of  it  to  himfelf, 
and  exa&ed  a  proportionable  ac- 
knowlegement,  which  in  thofe 
dayg  was  called  felling  fmoke. 


The  emperor,  who  was  a  man 
of  great  penetration,  at  length 
fufpe&ed  his  favourite  of  fuch 
practices  j  and  therefore  a>  per- 
fon,  in  whom  he  could  confide, 
foliciting  him  one  day  for  a  fa- 
vour,   he  told   him   he  would 
grant  him  his  requeft,  provided 
he  privately  addrefled  Turinus 
for  his  recommendation.     Tu- 
rinus, glad  of  this  opportunity, 
promifed  to  employ  all  his  in- 
tereft in  his  behalf ;   and  foon 
after  told  him,  that  he  had  al- 
ready recommended  him  to  the 
emperor,  who  he  was  fure  would 
grant  him  the  defired  favour  the 
very  firft  time  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  his  fuit  again, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  very 
foon.     He  added,  that  he  de- 
ferved  to  be  rewarded  for  his 
trouble  ;  and  the  petitioner  re- 
ferring that  to  his  discretion,  he 
not  only  exa&ed  a  large  fum 
for  what  he  pretended  to  have 
done,  but  Obliged  him  to  pro- 
mife,  in  the  prefenee  of  wit- 
nefles,  a  far  more  confiderable 
one,  to  be  paid  as  foon  as  he 
obtained  his  requeft.     The  em- 
peror, who  was  informed  of  the 
whole,  immediately  granted  the 
favour ;    which    Turinus    no 
(boner, knew,  than  he  obliged 
£  3  his 
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rius  Agricola,  and  Sex.  Catius  Clementinus  being  confuls, 
the  emperor  retired  into  Campania,  and  there  pafied  this  and 
the  following  year,  when  Pompeianus  and  Pelignianus 
were  confuls  *. 

The  next  confuls  were  Lupus  and  Maximus;  during 
whofe  adminiftration  Artaxerxes,  the  reftorer  of  the  Per- 
fian  monarchy ,  having  reduced  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, unexpectedly  invaded  the  Roman  dominions  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  ravaged  Mefopotamia,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  very  confines  of  Syria.  In  confequence  of 
thisinvafion  Alexander,  following  the  advice  of  his  council, 
difpatched  ambafladors  with  a  letter  to  that  conqueror,  ex- 
horting him  not  to  engage  the  two  empires  in  a  long  and 
dangerous  war,  without  provocation,  and  reminding  him 
of  the  victories  gained  over  the  eaftern  nations  by  Auguftus, 
Trajan,  L.  Verus,  andSeverus.  But  Artaxerxes,  elated  by 
his  late  fucceffes,  defpifed  the  remonftrances  of  Alexander, 
and  purfued  his  ravages  in  Mefopotamia,  Jaid  fiege  to  Ni- 
fibis,  and  entering  Cappadocia,  deftroyed  all  with  fire  and 
fword.  The  emperor,  therefore,  refolved  to  march  againft 
them  in  perfon  5  and  accordingly,  to  the  great  grief  both 
of  the  fenate  and  people,  left  Rome  in  the  fpring  of  this 
year  2.32,  the  eleventh  of  his  reign,  bending  his  march 
through  Illyricum,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  troops  quar- 
tered in  that  province  :  he  arrived  at  Antioch  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  autumn  *,  whence  he  fent  a  fecond  embafly 
to  Artaxerxes,  hoping  that  his  prefence  would  add  fome 
weight  to  the  reafons  he  had  formerly  alleged.  But  the 
haughty  Perfian,  deriding  the  peaceable  temper  of  the  Ro- 

*  Norris,  Epift.  Conful.  p.  146.    Birag.  p.  313. 


his  client,  though  he  had  never 
once  mentioned  his  name  to  the 
emperor,  to  perform  his  engage- 
ment, and  pay  the  promifed 
ium,  pretending,  that  by  his 
means  alone  he  had  obtained 
what  he  defired.  Hereupon 
Alexander  caufed  a  diligent  en- 
quiry to  be  made  into  his  for- 
mer conduct,  when  it  appeared 
that  he  had  received  large  fums, 
not  only  from  thofe  who  had 
obtained  any  preferment,  but 
from  fuch  too  as  had  law-fuits, 


and  often  from  both  parties ; 
which  fo  enraged  the  emperor, 
that  he  accufed  him  to  the  fe- 
nate, who  fentenced  him  to 
death ;  and  the  fentence  was  put 
in  execution  in  the  following 
manner :  the  criminal  was,  by 
the  emperor's  orders,  tied  to  a 
gibbet,  and  fuffocated  with  the 
lmoke  of  green  wood  and  wet 
Hubble,  kindled  round  him,  the 
public  crier  in  the  mean  time 
proclaiming  "  He  who  fold 
fmoke  dies  with  fmoke  ( 1  ).* 


(1)  Alex,  Vit.  p.  124,  1*5. 
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man  emperor,  chofe  four  hundred  of  tlie  talleft  men  in  his 
army,  and  fent  them,  well  mounted,  and  richly  apparelled  Haughty 
and  armed,  to  acquaint  the  Romans  and  their  emperor,  that  ***b*fy  *f 
the  great  monarch  Artaxerxes  ordered  them  to  retire  im*  th^PirJm 


F 


monarch. 


mediately  from  Syria  and  Afia,  and  all  the  countries  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  /Egsean  Sea,  which  had  for* 
merly  belonged  to  the  Perfians.  Alexander  heard  their 
mefiage  with  great  temper,  and  then  caufed  the  ambaf- 
fadors  to  be  ftript  of  their  rich  armour  and  apparel,  and 
fent  under  a  guard  into  Phrygia,  where  he  allotted  them 
houfes  and  lands  to  cultivate  y. 

He  now  began  to  prepare  vigoroufly  for  war,  ordered  Alexander 
the  legions,  quartered  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Eaft,  prepares 
to  join  him  with  all   poffible  expedition,  caufed  a  great  for  war' 
number  of  warlike  engines  to  be  conftrucled,  and  difpatch- 
ed  officers  into  all  parts  to  raife  frefh  levies.     In  imitation 
of  Alexander  the  Great,   for  whofe   memory  he  had  a 
particular  veneration,  he  armed  fome  companies  of  foot 
with  fhields  covered   with  gold   and  filver,  and  formed 
fix  legions  into    a  body  of  thirty  thoufand  men,   which 
he   called  his  phalanx.      Thefe  diftinguiihed  themfelves, 
during  the  war,    in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,    and 
were,    when  it  was  ended,    rewarded  for  their  fervices 
with  double  pay*  (N). 


At 


y  Herod,  lib.  vi.  p.  579.  *  Alex.  Vit.  p.  x  ji. 


(N)  Lampridius  tells  us,  that 
the  emperor  being  informed, 
foon  after  his  arrival  at  An* 
tioch,  that  fome  of  hid  foldiers 
were  gone  to  Daphne,  and 
there  bathed  with  the  lewd 
women  of  that  diflblute  place, 
he  immediately  ordered  them 
to  be  arretted  and  laid  in  irons* 
Hereupon  the  whole  legion,  to 
which  they  belonged,  begin- 
ning to  mutiny,  Alexander, 
without  betraying  the  leaft  fear, 
told  them,  that  as  the  ancient 
difcipline  was  the  principal,  and 
indeed  only  fupport  of  the  em- 
pire, he  was  refolved  to  main- 
tain it  at  all  events,  and  puni(h 
with  tfye  utmoft  fevcrity,  even 
with  death,  thofe  diforders  and 
debaucheries  which  had  been 
allowed  in  the  late  reign.    At 

F 


thefe  words  the  whole  legion 
began  to  utter  their  rage  in  hor- 
rible outcries ;  but  Alexander, 
exclaimed  with  an  air  of  autho- 
rity, "  Silence  !  I  command 
filence !  Keep  thefe  clamours  to 
terrify  the  Perfians,  the  Sar*  , 
matians,  and  the  Germans : 
you  haye  learned  of  thofe  who 
taught  you  the  art  of  war,  that 
you  are  to  frighten  the  enemy 
with  that  favage  noife,  and  not 
your  emperor,  who,  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  his  people,  maintains, 
clothes,  and  pays  you  :  for* 
bear,  therefore,  thefe  unfea- 
fonable  clamours,  which  are 
only  fit  for  battle,  left  I  difband 
you  all,  or  inflict  upon  you  a 
more  fevere  puniihment . "  Here* 
upon  the  uproar  increafing,  and 
fome  of  the  boldeft  even  me- 
f  4  nacing 
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Marches         At  length  Alexander  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  no* 
azmihfttfo   feierous  army,  obfcrving  in  all  his  marches  and  motions 
PtrjiaMs.     fuch  order  and  difcipline,  that  his  tamp  feemed  a  well* 
Se  *?&  **  S^^0^  city,  his  foldiers  citbens,  and  his  officers  fo  many 
difcTpliftf?  fenator* a.  He  feverely  puniflied  fbch  as  offered  the  lcaft  in* 
mdofthi    jury  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through 
foMitry.       whuih  he  marched.  But  notwithstanding  his  great  feverity, 
.  no  emperor  was  ever  more  beloved  both  by  the  officers  and 
foldiers,  as  no  prince  ever  rewarded  them  with  more  gene* 
rofity  when  they  complied  with  their  duty,  took  more  care 
of  them  when  tick  or  wounded,  or  fupplied  them  on  all  oc- 
cafionB  more  plentifully  with  provifiohs.    He  kept  con- 
ftantly  in  his  cabinet  certain  regifters,  in  which  were  mark- 
ed the  names  of  all  the  officers  and  foldiers*  the  province* 
where  they  were  quartered,  the  time  of  their  fervice,  the 
dates  of  their  eommiffions,  the  names  of  the  perfons  at 
whofe  recommendation  they  had  been  preferred,  their  ex* 
toloits,  if  they  had  performed  any,  their  good  and  evil  qua- 
lities.   Thefe  regifters  he  frequently  perufed,  and  by  thefe 
means  became  acquainted  with  moft  of  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers 6f  his  different  armies,  often  mentioned  their  names, 
And  preferred  only  perfofts  of  merit-    When  they  were 
fick  he  vifited  them  in  their  tents,  even  the  common  fol- 
diers, fupplied  them  with  carriages,  and  fuffered  them  to 

aVit.  Alex.  p.  130. 

naciflg;  him  with  their  fwords }  ftandards,  and  carried  them,  to- 

<       s         *•  Relerve  your  menaces  (faid  gether  with  the  arms  of  the  dif* 

he)  for  the  enemy ;  them  you  banded  legion,    to  the  camp. 

*  may  frighten,  but  not  me,  who  However,  before  the  emperor 
(teipife  your  impotent  rage  s  marched  againft  the  Perfians  he 
fhould  yoa  murder  me,  the  re-  reftored  them,  upon  the  in- 
public  will  not  be  ats  a  lofs  to  terceffion  of  feveral  perfons  of 
find  a  fucceffor,  who  will  pu-  diftin&ion,  to  their  former  rank, 
ftifh  you  according  to  your  de*  after  having  puniihed  with 
fern."  As  the  mutiny  Hill  con-  death  their  tribunes,  for  hav- 
tinued,  he  cried  out  with  a  loud  ing  fuffered  the  foldiers  under 
voice,  "  I  dilband  you  all ;  ci-  their  command  to  tranfgrefi 
tizens,  lay  down  your  arms,  with  impunity  the  military 
and  difperfe."  With  thefe  laws,  and  for  neglecling  to 
words  the  whole  legion  was  fupprefs  the  tumult  This  le- 
thunderftruck  ;  they  obeyed,  gion  fignalized  themfelves  above 
quitted  their  arms,  laid  down  the  reft  in  the  Perfian  war,  and 

,  feven  their  military  garments,  mewed  more  concern  for  the 

and  retired  infiience,  while  the  death  of  Alexander  than   any 

emperort  guards  took  up  their  other  (1). 

(1)  Vit.  Alex.  p.  133!  &  &*• 
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want  nothing  that  could  relieve  or  comfort  then!  in  their 
ficknefs*  If  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  purfue  their 
march,  he  recommended  them  to  the  care  of  perfonrof  known 
integrity  and  humanity,  whom  he  rewarded  with  great  ge- 
nerality for  their  trouble)  whether  the  foldiers  died  or  reco- 
vered. He  wa&  always  ready  to  liften  to  the  complaintis 
of  the  meaneft  in  the  army  again  ft  their  tribunes  and  other 
officers,  puntihing  them,  when  guilty,  according  to  the 
quality  of  their  crime,  without  any  favour  or  diftiri&iori. 
He  frequently  diftributed  large  fums  among  them,  afcribing 
chiefly  to  their  poverty  the  diforders  they  committed.  They 
were  all  fo  well  clothed  and  armed*  fays  Lampridius,  and 
the  cavalry  fo  well  mounted,  that  nothing  gave  a  more  true 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  empire,  than  the  army 
Of  Alexander  Severus.  In  his  marches  he  caufed  provifions 
to  be  prepared  at  the  feveral  places  where  the  army  was  to 
encamp  5  whereas,  before  his  time,  each  foldier  ufed  to 
carry  with  him  fubfiftence  for  feventeen  days.  In  the  ene- 
mies country,  where  he  could  not  ufe  that  precaution,  he 
ordered  the  neceffary  provifions  to  be  carried  on  horfes, 
mules,  and  camels ;  a  precaution  which  gained  him  the 
afTe&ions  of  the  foldieryr  and  at  the  fame  time  rendered 
his  marches  fo  quick  and  expeditious,  that  he  is  faid  in 
moft  of  his  ware  to  have  furprifed  the  enemy.  In  his  garb 
and  drefs  he  little  varied  from  the  common  foldiers,  and 
his  diet  was  the  fame  with  their 's.  He  constantly  dined 
and  fupped  in  public,  with  his  tent  open*  and  in  the  fight 
of  the  whole  army ;  and  vifited,  before  he  withdrew  to 
repofe,  each  quarter  in  the  camp.  Thus,  partly  by  a  fea-  He  is  both 
fonable  feverity,  partly  by  his  affable  and  condefcending  feared  and 
behaviour,  he  re-eftaolimed  the  ancient  difcipline  among  beloved  by 
the  troops,  which  had  been  .entirely  negle&ed  in  the  reign  th<fiM"rJ* 
of  Heliogabalus ;  and  gained,  by  his  firmnefs  and  intrepi- 
dity, fuch  an  authority  over  them,  as  to  difband  whole  le- 
gions *  which  no  emperor  had  attempted  fince  the  time  of 
Julius  Caefar  b. 

With  an  army  thus  disciplined,  the  emperor  marched 
early  in  the  fpring  of  this  year  233,  againft  Artaxerxes,  who, 
elated  with  his  former  fuccefies,  would  agree  to  no  terms, 
however  reafonable ;  but  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of 
the  Roman  dominions  at  the  head  of  an  army  confifting  of 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  foot,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thoufand  horfe,  with  eighteen  hundred  chariots 
armed  with  fcythes",  and  feven  hundred  elephants  bearing 
towers  on  their  backs,  filled  with  archers,  after  the  Perfian 


*  Vit.  Alcxj  p.  no,  i»t,  tjo. 
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manner c:  Alexander,  having  divided  his  army  into  three 
bodies,  ordered  one  to  entet>  Media,  another  to  march  into 
the  country  of  the  Parthians,  and  conduced  himfelf  the 
third,  which  confided  of  the  flower  of  the  army,  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  the  other  two.  Thefe  three  divifions 
having  joined  at  an  appointed  place,  proceeded  together, 
until  they  were  met  by  Artaxerxes,  who  gave  the  Romans 
battle  without  delay.  The  Perfians  were  defeated  ;  and 
on  this  occafion  Alexander  performed  all  the  offices  of 
an  excellent  general  and  intrepid  foldier e  (O). 

After  this  vi&ory,  Alexander  returned  to  Antioch,  de- 
figning  to  purfue  the  war  with  frefli  vigour  the  following 

t  Alex.  Vit.  p.  133. 


(O)  The  numerous  army  of 
Artaxerxes  was  totally  routed, 
and  that  conqueror  obliged,  not- 
withiianding  his  former  victories 
and  conquefls,  to  fave  himfelf 
by  a  precipitate  flight.  The 
particulars  of  this  engagement 
we  may  learn  from  Alexander 
himfelf,  who,  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  gave  the  fenate  an  ac- 
count or  this  memorable  expe- 
dition in  the  following  fpeech  : 
«'  Confcript  fathers,  we  have 
.overcome  rhe  Perfians,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  great  elo- 
quence to  acquaint  you  with  the 
particulars  of  the  victory .  The 
enemy  came  with  feven  hun- 
dred elephants,  the  greateft 
number  ever  feen  together  in 
the  field .  T  hefe  carried  towers 
upon  their  backs,  filled  with 
archers  and  arrows.  Three 
hundred  of  tlje  elephants  we 
took,  two  hundred  we  killed 
upon  the  fpor,  and  eighteen  we 
have  brought  hither  They  had 
eighteen  hundred  chariots  armed 
with  fcythes,  of  which  we  took 
two  hundred.  We  have  cut  in 
pieces  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  horfe,  and 
ten  thoufand  men  armed  cap  a- 
pee,  with  whofe  fpoils  we  have 


enriched  our  troops.  We  took 
a  great  number  of  prifoners, 
whom  we  have  fold.  The  coun- 
try of  Mefopotamia,  lying  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  my  predecefibr 
Heliogabalus  had  neglected,  we 
have  reconquered,  and  brought 
again  under  fubje&ion.  We 
have  put  the  molt  potent  king 
Artaxerxes,  as  he  is  fry  led,  to 
flight;  the  country  of  Perfia 
beheld  him  flying  for  the  firft 
time.  In  the  place  where  the 
Romans  formerly  loft  their 
eniigns  and  ftandards,  the  Per- 
fians have  now  loft  t  heir's  You 
fee,  confcript  fathers,  what  the 
legions  have  atchieved  ;  the 
fubjeft  needs  no  eloquence  to 
adorn  it  ;  the  army  is  re- 
turned rich,  and  loaded  with 
booty.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
you  to  appoint  public  thankf- 
givings  for  fo  fignal  a  victory, 
that  we  may  not  feem  ungrate- 
ful to  the  gods,  who  havebleffed 
our  arms  with  fuch  fuccefs  ( r)." 
This  fpeech,  Lampridius  af- 
fures  us,  he  copied  from  the 
journals  of  the  fenate,  and 
found  it,  word  for  word,  in  the 
works  of  many  hiftorians. 


(7)  Vit.  Alex.  p.  130,  131. 
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year ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  being  informed,  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  invaded  the  Roman  dominions,  and  that  Ar- 
taxerxes  had  difbanded  great  part  of  his  army  for  want  of 

Srovifions,   he  refolved  to  quit  the  Eaft,   and  return   to 
Lome,  apprehending  greater  evils  from  the  Germans  than  Yr.  of  FI. 
from  the  Perfians.     Accordingly,  having   ereftcd  feveral  Aa58a# 
forts  in  Mefopotamia,  and  left  numerous  garrifons  to  de-  ^"  5*  *|* 
fend  them,  he  left  Antioch  in  the  fpring  of  the  following         '  9  % 
year,  when  Maximus  and  Urbanus  were  confuls ;  and,  ar-  Alexander 
riving  at  Rome,  was  received  by  perfons  of  all  ranks  with  returns  to 
the  greateft  demonftrations  of  joy.     He  entered  the  city  in  Rome,  and 
triumph,  his  chariot  being  drawn,  not  by  four  white  horfes,  trtumPttt* 
as  was  ufual,  but  by  four  of  the  elephants  which  he  had 
taken  *•    When  the  ceremony  was  over,  he  went  to  the  fe- 
nate,  where  he  made  the  fpeech  we  have  related  above. 
From  the  fenate  he  repaired  to  the  Capitol,  and  confecrated 
fome  of  the  Perfian  fpoils  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.     Then 
turning  to  the  people,  cc  I  have  overcome  the  Perfians 
(faid  he),  and  the  army  is  returned  loaded  with  booty.     I 
promife  you  a  largefs,  and  propofe  to  exhibit  to-morrow  the 
Circenfian  fports."     From  the  Capitol  he  walked  to  the  pa- 
lace, followed  by  his  triumphal  chariot,  and  attended  by 
the  fenate,  the-  equeftrian  order,  and  fuch  crouds  of  peo- 
ple, all  crying,  "  Rome  is  fafe,  while  Alexander  is  fafe," 
that  with  much  difficulty  he  reached  the  palace  in  four 
hours.     Next  day  he  exhibited  the  Circenfian  fports,  gave 
the  promifed  bounty,  and,  in  honour  of  his  mother,  eftab- 
lifhed  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  citizens,  who   were  thence  called  the  children  of 
Mamsea. 

In  the  mean  time  news  being  brought  to  Rome,  that  the  He  leaves 
Germans,    and  other  northern    nations,    had   pafTed  the  Rome,  to 
Rhine  and  the  Danube  in  great  numbers,  the  emperor,  to  ma.rc£  *' 
the  inexpreffible  grief  of  the  fenate  and  people,  haftened  ^Germans* 
with  his  vi&erious  army  into  Gaul,  to  ftem  this  furious  tor- 
rent.   In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  when  Seve- 
rus  and  Quin&ianus  were  confuls,  Alexander  advanced 
with  his  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  but  finding  the  who  n- 
enemy  had  repaired  that  river  upon  his  approach,  he  or-  t'r*  **  M' 
dered  a  bridge  to  be  built  over  it,  with  a  defign  to  attack  aPPr0Ach' 
them  in  their  own  country,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  would  al- 
low him  to  take  the  field  c.     Herodian,  who  paints  Alexan* 
der  as  a  weak  and  timorous  prince,  tells  us,  that  he  fent 
ambafladors  to  the  Germans  with  propofals  of  peace,  which 
he  even  offered  to  purchafe  at  any  price  5  and  adds,  that, 

*  Alex.  Vit.  p.  135.    Felt  p.  553.  •  Vit.  Alex.  p.  137. 
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during  the  time  of  this  fliameful  negotiation,  he  diverted 
himfelf  with  driving  chariots,  and  other  unprincely  exer- 
cifes ;  a  conduct  which  provoked  the  foldiers,  and  occa- 
The  Gaul-  fioned  his  ruin f.  But  Lampridius  clears  the  emperor  from 
ijb  Itgtons  thefe  unmerited  afperfions ;  and  afcribes  the  difcontent  of 
^[rotr%  the  foldiery,  that  is,  of  the  legions  quartered  in  Gaul,  to 
tfAlexan*  their  liccntioufnefs,  and  to  the  feverit  v  of  Alexander,  which 
dif.  they  could  not  endure*  after  having  been,  under  Helioga- 

balus,  long  habituated  to  idlenefs  and  all  manner  of  de- 
bauchery. 

Among  thefe  troops  was  one  Maximinus,  a  Goth,  whom 
Alexander,  in  reward  of  his  valour)  had  preferred  to  the 
Thy  are  command  of  a  body  of  Fannonians  \  but  he,  unmindful  of 
aTST* •  *"$  ^uty>  an<*  °^  ^e  ligations  he  owed  the  emperor,  in- 
mmuu^  &eacl  °f  attempting  to  appeafe  the  licentious  and  difcon- 
tented  foldiery,  artfully  fomented  the  tumult*  and,  by  his 
feditious  fpeeches,  infpired  the  multitude  with  contempt 
for  Alexander,  as  a  fovereign  who  was  governed  hy  a  wo- 
man, meaning  Ma  rosea,  and  coftfequently  unfit  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war  with  vigour.  The  emperor  was  then  either 
at  Mentz  or  Sicilia,  in  the  territory  of  Treves,  between 
Bdppart  and  Bingen.  As  Alexander  had  but  a  fmall  body 
of  troops  with  himi  Maximinus  refolved  to  feize  that  oppor- 
tunity, to  difpatch  him,  not  doubting  but  the  troops  un- 
der hid  command,  whom  he  had  corrupted,  would,  upon 
the  death  of  that  prince,  proclaim  him  emperor.  He  im- 
parted his  defign  to  fome  of  the  mod  bold  and  refolute 
among  the  foldiers,  who,  animated  with  the  hopes  of  great 
preferments,  readily  engaged  to  put  his  fcheme  in  execu- 
tion, and  immediately  fet  out  for  the  place  where  the  em- 
peror refided,  which  they  Contrived  to  readi  about  an  hour 
after  mid-day,  when  the  emperor's  attendants  were  with- 
drawn to  refreih  themfelves,  according  to  the  Roman 
cuftom,  with  a  ihort  fleep  after  dinner.  They  no  fooner 
appeared,  than  the  few  foldiers  upon  guard  fled  with  preci- 
pitation, having  probably  been  privately  feduced  by  Maxi- 
minus. Mamaea,  alarmed  at  the  unexpected  noife  and  tu- 
mult, ran  out,  attended  by  the  Captains  of  the  guards,  to 
appeafe  it  j  but  the  aflaffins,  having  fir  ft  murdered  both 
her  and  them,  entered  the  emperor's  tent  with  their  drawn 
f words,  who,  as  he  was  unarmed,  and  alone,  threw  his  im- 
perial mantle  oveT  his  face,  and  received,  without  uttering 
a  fingle  word,  the  many  blows  with  which  they  difpatched 
him,  deriding  him  the  whole  time  as  a  child  unfit  to  be  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  and  inveighing  againft  his  mother, 

f  Herod,  lib.  vi.  p.  58$, 589. 
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whofe  only  care  was  to  amafs  riches'.  Such  was  the  tra-  Alexander 
gical  and  undcfcrvcd  end  of  Alexander  Severus,  after  he  is  affaffi- 
had  lived,  according  to  the  moft  probable  opinion,  twenty-  ***'*• 
fix  years,  five  months,  and  nineteen  days,  and  reigned  thir- 
teen years  and  nine  days.  The  lofs  of  no  prince  was  ever 
more  regretted  by  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  the  foldiery, 
than  that  of  Alexander,  who,  by  his  wife  adminiflration, 
had  gained  the  afFeftions  of  all  his  fubjefts.  The  fenato 
immediately  decreed,  both  to  him  and  his  mother  Mamaea, 
divine  honours  \  appointed  them  altars,  priefts,  and  Sacri- 
fices 5  and  inftituted,  in  honour  of  the  deceafed  emperor,  an 
annual  feaft,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  firft  of  O&ober, 
Alexander's  birth-day  h.  The  foldiers  w%re  no  fooner  ap- 
prifed  of  his  death,  than  they  put  to  the  fword  all  who  had 
been  accefiary  to  the  crime,  except  the  chief  author  of  it, 
Maximinus,  who  perfuading  the  foldiery  that  he  had  no 
eoncern  in  the  murder,  efcaped,  for  the  prefent,  the  deferved 
punifhraent. 

Alexander  was,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  all  the  an-  His  ck*. 
cients,  Herodian  alone  excepted,  one  of  the  Jbeft  and  wifeft  raQer. 
princes  that  ever  fwayed  a  fcept;re ;  and,  had  he  lived  longer, 
would  have  entirely  reformed  thofe  abufes  which,  after  his 
death,  involved  the  empire  in  dreadful  calamities.    He  was 
fparing  of  the  public  money,  liberal  of  his  own,  kind  and 
generous  to  all  good  men  •,  but  an  irreconcileable  enemy  to  His  hatred 
the  wicked,  feverelv  punching  fuch  as  were  convi&ed  of  t0  tfl0J* 
having  plundered  the  provinces,  and  oppreffed  the  people  Jjul9^^ 
committed  to  their  care.    Thcfe  he  never  fpared,  though       *"    c" 
his  friends,  favourites  and  kinfmen  ;  but  fentenced  them  to 
death,  and  caufed  them  to  be  executed,  notwithftanding 
their  quality,  or  former  fervices,  like  common  malefactors. 
He  maintained,  that  it  was  not  a  fufficient  punifliment  to 
deprive  corrupt  magiftrates  and  governors  of  their  places  5. 
but  that,  as  the  truft  repofed  in  them  was  great,  they  ought 
to  pay  for  the  breach  of  k  with  their  lives.     He  baniflied 
one  of  his  fecretaries  for  giving  to  his  council,  in  writing, 
a  falfe  account  of  a  tranfadion  \  and  caufed  the  fi news  of 
his  fingers  to  be  cut,  that  he  might  never  write  for  the  fu- 
ture.   One  of  his  (laves,  convifted  of  having  received  a 
bribes  he  caufed  to  be  crucified  on  the  road  which  led  from- 
the  city  to  the  villa  where  he  frequently  refided,-  that,  by 
the  fight  of  the  body,  which  was  left  on  the  crofs,  his  other 
flaves  might  be  deterred  from  the  like  pradices !.    He  never 
pardoned  any  crime  committed  againft  the  public ;  -  but  fuf- 

t  Vi&.  Epit.     Zof.  lib.  i.    p.  6^9.    Herodian.  lib.  vi.  p/  587* 
fc  Alex.  Vit.  p.  136.  *  Alex.  Vit.  p.  114. 
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fered  no  perfon  to  be  condemned,  till  hid  caufe  was  tho- 
roughly heard,  and  his  offence  evidently  proved.  He  re- 
trenched all  the  penfions  which  Heliogabalus  had  fettled  on 
his  freedmen,  buffoons,  ftage-players,  charioteers,  and  gla- 
diators ;  faying,  that  the  emperor  was  but  the  fteward  of 
the  people,  and  therefore  could  not,  without  the  utmoft 
injuftice,  thus  wantonly  fquander  away,  their  revenues  upon 
improper  perfons. 

He  was  the  firft  emperor  who  allowed  the  fenators  to  fit 
when  they  came  to  attend  him*  He  appointed  no  gover- 
nors or  magiftrates,  without  confulting  them ;  and  never 
failed  to  prefer  thofe  they  recommended.  He  admitted  none 
into  the  fenate  without  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of 
all  the  members  of  thatT)ody,  afking  the  opinion  of  each  in 
particular,  and  examining,  with  great  ftri&ncfs,  into  the 
manners  and  former  conduft  of  the  perfon  to  be  admitted. 
If,  upon  this  enquiry,  he  was  found  unworthy,  the  fe- 
nators who  had  recommended  him  were  themfelves  de- 
graded ;  and  fuch  as  had  given  teftimony  of  his  probity, 
condemned,  as  in  cafes  of  perjury,  to  lofe  their  eftates,  and 
banifhed  for  ever.  He  never  admitted  either  freedmen,  or 
their  children,  to  the  equeftrian  order,  which  he  ufed  to 
call  "  the  nurfery  of  the  fenate/9  He  decreed,  that  the 
captains  of  the  guards  fhould  no  longer  be  chofen  from 
the  equeilrian,  but  only  from  the  fenatorial  order ;  that  no 
one  (hould  have  the  power  of  judging  a  fenator,  but  who 
was  himfelf  one ;  for  the  captains  of  the  guards  had  been 
long  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  fenators  in  cafes  of  treafon  k. 
Thus,  by  degrees,  the  captains  became  the  mod  powerful 
officers  in  the  ftate,  and  their  office  more  confiderable  than 
even  that  of  the  confutes  which,  in  the  end,  ruined  the 
authority  of  the  fenate/ 

In  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  Alexander  never  decided 
any  law-fuit,  without  advice  of  his  council,  which  confift- 
ed  of  the  mod  learned  civiliansin  Rome,  whom  he  obliged 
to  give  their  opinions  in  writing,  after  having  allowed  them 
time  to  examine  and  weigh  circumftances  at  their  leifure, 
that  they  might  not  pronounce  Jentence  without  due  preme- 
ditation. Thus  were  all  matters  of  juftice  determined  by  per- 
fons of  known  integrity,  Well  {killed  in  the  laws-  In  mili- 
tary affairs  he  confulted  only  fuch  perfons  as  had  acquired 
experience  by  their  long  fervice,  and  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  fituation  of  places,  or  men  verfed  in  hiftbry,  en- 
quiring of  them  what  had  at  any  time  been  done  on  the 
like  occafions  by  his  predeceflbrs,  or  other  great  captains. 


*  Alex.  Vit.  p.  1 20. 
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He  is  faid  never  to  have  given  any  public  office,  from  fa-  Pnfer /•*. 
vour  or  friendlhip  ;  but  to  have  employed  fuch  only  as  were  lyperfomtf 
both  by  himfelf  and  the  fenate  judged  the  beft  qualified  **r#. 
for  the  difcharge  of  the  truft  repofed  in  them.  He  pre- 
ferred one  to  the  command  of  the  guards,  who  had  retired 
into  the  country  on  purpofe  to  avoid  that  office,  faying, 
that  with  him  the  declining  fuch  eminent  ftations  was 
the  beft  recommendation.  He  would  not  fuffer  any  ho- 
nourable employments  to  be  fold*  faying,  he  who  buys, 
muft  fell  in  his  turn ;  and  it  would,  be  unjuft  to  punifli 
the  man  for  felling,  after  he  has  been  fuffered  to  buy. 
In  appointing  governors  of  provinces  he  obferved  a  com- 
mendable cuftom,  which  was  to  publifli  their  names,  and 
encourage  all  perfons  to  declare,  either  in  public  or  private, 
whether  they  had  any  accufation  to  lay  to  their  charge  : 
<c  Since  Jews  and  Chriftians,  (faid  he  on  this  occafion) 
ufe  fuch  commendable  methods  in  the  choice  of  their  priefts, 
it  is  reasonable  we  (hould  proceed  with  the  like  care  in  the 
choice  of  re&ors  of  provinces,  who  are  entrufted  with  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  fo  many  perfons.,>  As  he  punifhed, 
with  the  utmoft  feverity,  thofe  who  betrayed  their  truft,  fo 
he  rewarded,  with  great  generofity,  fuch  as  had  anfwered 
the  good  opinion  he  entertained  of  them,  and  either  raifed 
them  to  employments  of  greater,  profit,  or,  if  they  chofe  to 
retire,  prefented  them  with  houfes  and  lands,  faying,  that, 
fince  corrupt  governors  enriched  themfelves  at  the  expence 
of  the  people,  good  governors  ought  to  be  enriched  at  the 
expence  of  the  prince !. 

He  was  an  enemy  to  all  pomp  and  fliew,  and  extremely  Alexander 
modeft  in  his  apparel,  maintaining,  that  a  prince  ought  to  «»  ***** 
be  diftinguiflied  from  the  reft,  not  by  his  apparel,  but  by  Ua?J?m* 
his  bravery,  and  virtuous  a&ions.    The  rich  prefents  fent  **  ^  *w* 
him  by  foreign  princes  he  beftowed  on  the  temples  5  but 
fold  all  the  jewels,  employing  the  money  arifing  from  them 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  citizens.    The  ambafladors  of  an 
eaftern  prince  having  prefented  the  emprefs  with  two  pearls 
of  an  extraordinary  fize,  Alexander  ordered  them  to  be 
fold ;  but  no  one  being  found  rich  enough  to  purchafe  them, 
he  confecrated  them  as  pendants  to  a  ftatue  of  Venus,  that 
the  emprefs  might  not,  by  her  example,  encourage  luxury 
in  others.    He  kept  fuch  a  fmall  number  of  flaves  and  freedk 
men,  that,  when  he  gave  any  public  entertainment,  he  was 
obliged  to  ufe  thofe  of  his  friends,  and  alfo  to  borrow  their 
plate ;  for  he  fold  all  the  gold,  and  moil  of  the  fiiver-plate 
belonging  to  the  palace,  to  defray  the  neceffary  charges  of 

1  Alex.  Vit.  p.  119,  &c 
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M*k*0*  the  government  without  burdening  the  people.  He  reduced 
|A#  uuttu  the  imports  with  which  Heliogabalus  had  loaded  both  Rome 
and  the  provinces,  to  the  thirtieth  part  \  and  fufFered  feve~ 
ral  cities  to  apply  even  that,  towards  the  repairing  of  their 
public  buildings.  He  lent  money  without  intereft  to  tjbe 
poor,  to  purchafe  houfes  and  lands,  allowing  them  time  to 
pay  the  capital  with  the  produffc  of  their  lands.  He  was 
fo  far  from  filling  the  treafury  at  the  expeace  of  the  people, 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  fight  of  thofe  whofe  province  it 
was  to  levy  the  taxes  ;  he  uled  to  call  them  neceflTary  evils, 
and  never  fufFered  one  to  continue  in  his  office  a  full  year. 
He  filled,  at  a  vaft  charge,  the  public  granaries,  which,  upon 
his  acceffion  to  the  empire,  he  found  almoft  empty  j  distri- 
buted weekly  great  quantities  of  oil  and  corn  among  the 
poor  citizens ;  and  allotted  funds  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  theft*  children  m.  He  would  not  fuffer  the  mo- 
ney levied  upon  the  public  proftitutes  and  catamites  to  be 
returned  into  his  private  coffers,  as 'other  emperors  had 
done ;  but  allotted  it  for  the  reparation  of  the  theatre,  the 
circus,  and  the  amphitheatre. 
His  public  He  built  granaries  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  for  the  ufe  of 
works.  thofe  who  had  none  of  their  own.  Of  thefe  public  and 
common  granaries  frequent  mention  is'  made  by  the  anci- 
ents. He  caufed  baths  to  be  likewife  erefted  in  each 
quarter  of  the  city ;  and,  at  his  own  expence,  furnifhed 
them  with  wood,  and  oil  for  the  lamps  in  the  night* 
whereas  before  his  time  they  were  never  opened  till  the 
rifmg,  and  were  (hut  again  at  the  (letting  of  the  fun.  He 
built  a  great  many  fine  houfes  for  fuch  of  his  friends  and 
"minifters  as  had  ferved  him  faithfully,  and  lived  without 
reproach.  He  furni(hed  the  governors  of  provinces,  at 
their  departure,  with  money,  and  other  necefiary  articles ; 
that  is,  according  to  Lampridius,  with  twenty  pounds 
weight  of  filver,  eight  mules,  two  horfes,  two  gowns,  a 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  one  cook,  one  coachman,  and  one 
concubine,  if  the  perfon  he  named  was  not  married.  He 
founded  a  great  many  free-fchools*  in  Rome,  and  took  par- 
ticular care  of  the  children  of  noble,  but  decayed  families. 
He  embeiliflied  Rome  with  an  incredible  number  of  (lately 
buildings ;  repaired  moft  of  the  ancient  ftru&ures,  retain- 
ing the  names  of  their  firft  founders ;  and  ere&ed  in  the 
great  fquare  of  Nerva  ftatucs  in  honour  of  moft  of  the  em- 
perors his  predeceSbrs,  with  inferiptions  on  columns  of 
brafs,  containing  fuccinft  accounts  of  all  their  memorable 
a&ions. 

'  »  Alex.  Vit.  p.  1x4,  »3o« 
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Alexander  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning,  took  mucft 
«  delight  in  converfing  with  learned  men,  and  fpent  all  the 
time  he  could  fpare  from  public  affairs  ih  reading  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  efpecially  Plato's  Commonwealth,  Tully'a 
Offices,  the  works  of  Horace,  of  Virgil,  whom  he  ufea 
to  ftyle  the  Plato  of  the  poets,  and  of  Serenus  Sammonicus; 
He  was  himfelf  well  verfed  ih  all  the  branches  of  po-  Hisk&u* 
lite  literature,  and  celebrated  in  verfe  the  exploits  of  fome  "£•  x 
of  his  predeceflbrs  \  He  applied  himfelf  chiefly  td  the 
ftudy  of  judicial  aftrology,  which  was  by  his  orders  publicly 
taught  at  Rome ;  and  pretended  to  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fcience  of  the  foothfiayers  and  augurs;  both  as 
to  the  entrails  of  facrifices,  and  the  flight  and  chifping  of 
birds.  He  often  went  to  hear  the  poets  and  dratofd  declaim! 
in  the  public  fchools,  but  would  not  allow  them  to  write 
any, thing  in  his  praife.  In  fhort,  Alexander,  to  end  the 
hiftory  of  his  reign  with  the  words  of  Aurelius  Vi&or* 
made  it  his  conftant  ftudy  to  encourage  virtue  and  learnings 
to  reform  abufes,  to  reftore  the  military  difcipline,  and  to' 
difcharge,  with  the  greateft  fidelity  and  difintereftednefs* 
fevery  duty  of  an  excellent  prince.  His  endeavours  were 
attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  empire  would  have 
(till  retained  its  former  luftre,  had  thofe  who  fucceeded  hint 
firmly  maintained  what  he  had  fo  wifely  eftablifhed.  Some 
of  his  predeceflbrs,  namely  Trajan,  AntoninUs,  and  M; 
Aurelius,  performed  perhaps  greater  things  \  but  were 
older  when  they  came  to  the  empire  than  Alexander  wa$ 
at  the  time  of  his  death  °.  Of  the  writers  who  flouriflied 
in  his  reign*  the  reader  will  find  a  fuceinft  account  in  the 
hote  (P)* 

♦  CHAR 

*  Vit.  Alex.  j?.  i%\.  *  Aur.  Vi&.  ih  Vit  Alex; 

(P)  Lanipridius,  In  his  life  among  thofe    nifforians    wftd 

of  Alexander,  ofteh  quotes  A-  wrrot£  with  morel  exadthefs  thai! 

chollus,  Septimius,  and  Eucol-  elegance  (i).      Marius  Maxi- 

piu8 ;  but  fteiris  to  prefer  Sep-  ■  irius  wtote  the  hiftory  of  the 

timius  to  thfe  other  two  (i).  femperors  from  T rajah  to  Alex- 

They  flburifhed  under  Alexan-  ahder,  and  is  often  quoted  bjr 

der,  and  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  Auguftine   writers.     The 

that  prince'§  rfeign.    Gargllius  life  of  Alexander  was  likewHe 

Martialis  likewife  cdmpofed  the  publifhed  by  Aurelius  Philip- 

hiflory  of  the  reign  ot  Alexan-  pus,  his  father's  frtiedmto  (3)* 

der,  and  is  ranked  by  Vbpifcui  Julius    Granianus,    who    m- 

(i)  Vit.  Alex,  pi  n$, 131, 13$.         (ij  Vopifc,  Prob.  Vit.  p.  *  344 
(3)  Vit.  Alex.  p.  11?, 

Vol.  XIIIj  &  g  tfruftcd 


Maximinui 
dtclared 

and  his  [on 
Maxim' 


(  450  ) 

CHAP,      LVIIL 

The  Roman  ffijiory,  from  the  Death  of  Alexander 
Severus  to  the  Captivity  of  Valerian,  when 
the  Empire  was  ufurped  by  thirty  Perfons  at 
once,  commonly  called  The  Thirty  Tyrants. 

TH  5  murder  of  Alexander  occafioned  a  great  tumult 
and  confrifion  in  the  army ;  during  which  the  Pan* 
nonian  troops,  under  the  command  of  Maximinus,  pro- 
claimed him,  emperor;.   The  reft,  finding  no  other  appeared 

to 


ftrucled  Alexander  in  rhetoric/ 
left  fame  declamations,  which 
were  extant  in  thetime  of  Lam- 
pridius  (4).  Befides  the  cele- 
brated civilians,  Ulpianus  and 
Paulus,  Flprentinus,  -ffilius 
Marcianus,  Hermpgenes  or 
Hermogenianus,  Calhftrata,  and 
Q^  Claudius  Venuleius  Satur- 
ninus,  whofe  names  are  famous 
in  the  Pande&s,  were  all  Papi- 
nian's  difciples,  and  flourifhed 
under  Alexander ;  as  did  like- 
wife  Ilerennius  Modeftinus, 
Who  was  preceptor  to  Maximi- 
nus,  the  fon  or  the  emperor  of 
that  name,  and  compiled  fede- 
ral books  of  jurifprudence,  and, 
among  the.  reft,  one  in  Greek, 
on*the  excufes  of  guardians. 

But  the  moft  famous,  of  all 
the  writers.who  flouriftied  under 
Alexander,  was  the  celebrated 
hiftorian  Dio  Caffius,  called 
alfo  Caflius  Cocceius  or,  Coccei- 
anus.  He  was  a.  native  of  Ni- 
csea  in  Bithynia,  the  fon  of  A- 
pronianus,  who,  was  governor 
of  Cilicia' about,  the  year  183/ 


when  the  two  brothers  Quin- 
tilii  were  aflaifinated  by  Com* 
modus'sorder  (5).  He  was  like* 
wife  for.  fome  time  governor  of 
IUyricum(6).    His  fon  was  at 

3 Lome  in  die  reign  of  Commo- 
us,  at  leaft  towards  the  latter 
part  of  it  (7 ) .  He  was  fenator 
in  the  year  192,  the  laft  of  the 
reign  of  Commodus,  and  nam- 
ed praetor,  for  the  enfuing  year 
by  Pertinax,  who  had  a  parti- 
cular kindnefs  and  efteem  for 
him  (8).  He  was  appointed 
conful  by  the  emperor  Severus 
(9)  ;  attended,  after  that, 
prince's  death,  his  fon  Cara- 
calla  into  the  Eaft(i),  and 
fpoke  with  him,  for  the  laft 
time,  at  Nicomedia,  about  the 
latter  part,  of  the  year  215  (a). 
Macrinus  named    him  to  the 

fovernment.  of  Smyrna  and 
ergamus,  which. he  held  un- 
der Heliogabalus,  and  was  ftill 
in  Afia  in  the  year  221(3). 
From  Afia  he  went  into  Bithy-. 
nia,  whence  he  was  recalled, 
and  appointed  governor,  firftof 


U)  Vit;  41ex.  p.  115.  (5)  Dio,  lib.  lxjx.  p.  7**>  &  Mb.  Ixxii. 

p.  Si».  (6)  Idem,  lib.  xlix.  p.  413.  (7)  Idem,  lib.  Ixxii.  p. 

818.  (8)  Idem  ibid.  p.  8*0,8*7.  &lib.  lxxiii.  p.  835.  (9)  Idem, 
lib.  Ixxvi.  p.  869.  (1)  Idem,  lib.  lxxviii.  p.  St  j.  8*4.  (»)  Djo, 
lib.lxxix.  p«  909,  (3)  Idem,  p.  915, 
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to  claim  or  difpute  that  title,  followed  their  example,  and 
took  the  ufual  oaths  to  Max i minus,  after  he  had  folemnly 
declared,  that  he  had  not  been  acceffary  to  the  death  of 
Alexander.     The  new  emperor  immediately  declared  his 
fon  Maximinus,  Caefar,  and  prince  of  the  Roman  youth, 
invefted  him  with  the  tribunitial  and  proconfular  power, 
honoured  him  with  the  title  of  Auguftus,  and  took  him  for 
his  partner  in  the  forereignty.     The  fenate,  whom  he  ac- 
quainted,   as  foon   as  poffible,  with  his  acceffion  to  the 
empire,  not  daring  to  oppofe  the  choice  of  the  foldiery, 
confirmed  it ;  fo  that  Maximinus  was,  without  the  leaft 
oppofition,  acknowleged  emperor  by  the  fenate,  the  people, 
and  the  army  p.  He  was,  according  to  Syncellus^,  a  native  ff;s  ex- 
of  Thrace ;  according  to  Herodian,  Capitolinus,  and  Jor-  tra&ion 
nandes,  born  in  a  village  on  the  confines  of  that  province,  ***pre» 
and  the  country  of  the  Barbarians.     His  father,  named  /'r***f* 
Micea,  or  Micca,  was  a  Goth ;  and  his  mother  Ababa,  or 


pMax.  Vit.  p.  i4». 

Africa,  afterwards  of  Jllyricuro, 
and    laftly   of  Pannonia ;     in 
which  governments  he  acquit* 
ted  himfelf  fo  faithfully,  that 
Alexander,  upon  his  return  to 
Rome,   honoured  him  with  a 
fecond  confulfhjp  in  the  year 
j 28  (4).    Dio  daffius  wrote  in 
eight  decades,  that  is,  in  eighty 
books,     the    Roman    hiftory, 
from  the  landing  of  JEneas  in 
Italy,  to  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander  (c) ;  he  fpent 
ten  years  in  collecting  the  ne- 
ceflary  materials  for  fo  great 
a  work,   and  twelve  more  in 
compofing  it  (6).    His  account 
of    the     public     transitions, 
from  the  reign    of    Commo- 
dus  to  that  of  Alexander,,  is 
very    particular    and   minute  j 
for  he  then  began  to  writer  not 
what    he   ha<f  learned    *from 
others,  but  what  he  had;hini- 
ifelf  feen   and  obfervei.    His 
ftyte,  according  to  Phottus,  is' 
fublirae,  and  anfwerable  to.  the 
grjeajaefc  of  his  fubgefl.    He. 

(4)  Dio,  lib.  Lxxx.  p.  917.  (5)  Sui<J. 

lib.  Jxxii,  p,"  £29,  (7)  Phot.  cap.  71.  p. 


q  Sync.  p.  361* 

propofed    Thucydides   for  hit 
model,    and  does  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  Photius,  fall  much 
fhort  of  that  excellent  writer(7)» 
The  firft  thirty-four  books  have 
,been  long  fince  entirely  loft  j 
and    of    the   thirty. fifth'  only 
fome  fragments  are  remaining : 
the  following  books,  from  the 
end  of  the  thirty-fifth  to  the 
fifty-fourth,  are  thought  to  be 
entire ;   but  the  next  fix  are, 
in  fome  places,  ftrangely  mu- 
tilated and  .corrupted.    Of  the 
twenty    laft    we    have    only 
fbme  fragments  publifhed    by 
Fulvius  Urfinus  and  M.  Valois. 
However,    that  great  lofs  has 
been  in  fome  degree  fuppiied 
by  John  Xiphilin,  who  was  pa* 
triarch  of  Conftantinople  in  the 
eleventh   century,    and   epito- 
mized DioV  hiftory  from  thd 
thirty -fifth  book,  to  the  endi 
This  epitome  is  greatly  esteem- 
ed by  the  leacneav  and  thought 
to.beveryexaft. 


P-  7$  3* 

105. 
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(6)  Idem, 
A  bah, 
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Abala,  an  Alan '.    He  is  ftylcd  in  the  ancient  inscriptions 
C.  Julius  Verus  Maximinus.     He  was  of  a  very  mean  ex- 
traction, and,   in  his  early  vouth,  a  fliepherd,  but  of  a 
gigantic  ftature,  being  eight  feet  and  an  half  tall,  and  be- 
fides  exceedingly  well  ftiaped,  all  his  limbs  anfwering  bis 
His  mighty   ftature  in  fymmetry  and  proportion.     Of  his  ftrength  won- 
firength*      derful  things  are  related  by  the  ancients  :  he  was  often  feen 
to  draw  a  loaded  waggon,  which  two  oxen  could  fcarce 
move,  to  tear  up  trees  by  the  roots,  to  crumble  pebbles  be- 
tween his  fingers,  &c.     Befides,  he  was  fo  bold  and  cou- 
rageous, that  he  delighted  in  expofing  himfelf  to  the  great- 
eft  dangers :  whence  he  was  called,  for  his  courage  and 
valour,  Achilles,  Heftor,  and  Ajax  ;  for  his  ftrength,  Her- 
cules, Antaeus,  and  Milo  \  but,  at  the  fame  time,  for  his 
favage  cruelty,  Bufiris,  Phalaris,  and  Cyclops. 
On  what        He  was  firft  known  to  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  on 
occafien        the  following  occafion  :  that  prince  having  exhibited,  as  be 
firft  known  pafled  through  Thrace,  fome  military  pames  and  exercifes 
+       si-    *n  honour  of  his  fecond  fon  Geta,  and  propofed  prizes  for 
tlmius         tne  conquerors,  Maximinus,  at  that  time  about  twenty  years 
Severus.      old,  intreated  the  emperor,  partly  in  the  Latin,  and  partly 
in  the  Thracian  language,  for  leave  to  enter  the  lifts,  and 
try  his  ikill.'    The  emperor,  admiring  his  fize,  matched 
him,  not  with  the  foldiers,  as  he  was  a  Barbarian,  but  with 
fome  pf  the  ftrongeft  Haves  in  the  camp  ;  whom  he  over- 
came, fixteen  one  after  the  other.    In  confequence  of  thefe 
victories,  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  lifted  among  the 
horfe.     A  few  days  after,  as  the  emperor  was  vifiting  the 
different  quarters  of  the  camp  on  horfeback,  Maximinus, 
accofting  him,  began  to  run  by  him.     The  emperor,  to  try 
whether  he  could  run  as  well  as  he  could  wreftle,  put  his 
horfe  upon  a  full  gallop,  and  rode  quite  round  the  camp, 
Maximinus  keeping  clofe  by  him  the  whole  time,  till  both 
he  and  his  horfe  were  quite  weary.     Then  turning  to  himr 
c<  Thracian  (faid  he),  art  thou  now  difpofed  to  wreftle  ?'* 
"  I  am  (anfwered  Maximinus),  as  much  as  you  pteafe.^ 
The  emperor  immediately  difmounted,  and  ordered  fome 
of  the  ftrongeft  foldiers,  and  beft  wreftlers,  in  the  army,  to 
enter  the  lifts  with  him  i  of  whom  he  overcame  and  threw 
down  feven,  as  if  they  hadv  been  fo  many  children.    The 
emperor  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  ftrength  and  a&ivity,  that 
'    he  prefented  him  with  a  golden  collar,  placed  him  among 
his  guards,  and  heaped  many  favours  upon  him,  appointing 
him  extraordinary  allowances,  the  common  pay  not  being 

fuflicient  to  fupport  him :  for  he  ufed  to  eat,  according  to 

■ 

r  Herod,  lib.  vi.  p. 585.  Jornaud,  Kcgnvcap.  %%+ 
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Julius  Capitolinus,  forty,  according  to  JEYius  Cardus,  a 
more  ancient  hiftorian,  fixty  pounds  weight  of  flefli  a-day ; 
and  to  drink  eight  amphora  of  wine,  that  is,  fix  gallons, 
without  indulging  to  excefs  •• 

He  was  preferred  by  Caracalla  to  the  poft  of  a  centurion :  Preferred 
but  quitted  the  army  upon  that  prince's  death,  being  unwil-  *9jj"ram 
ling  to  ferve  under  Macrinus,  the  chief  author  of  the  mur-  c 
der,  and  retired  to  his  own  country.     When  Heliogabalus 
obtained  the  empire,  he  offered  his  fervice  to  him ;  and, 
being  admitted  again  into  the  army,  he  was,  by  the  intereft 
of  his  friends,  raifed  to  the  rank  of  a  tribune  ;  but  always 
declined,  under  fome  pretence  or  other,  attending  the  em- 
peror, who  had  difobliged  him  with  an  impure  jeft,  allud- 
ing to  his  amazing  ftrength.    He  had  even  abfented  him- 
felf  from  Rome,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  fight  of  that 
lewd  monfter  j  but  returned  thither  when  he  underftood, 
that  Alexander  was  raifed  to  the  empire  ;  and  was  by  that  He  is 
prince  received  with  the  greateft  demonftrations  of  kindnefs  greatly  fa* 
and  efteem,  recommended  by  him  to  the  fenate,  created  *?!?"* ijL 
fenator,    and   honoured   with    the    command  of  a  new-       xa*     * 
raifed  legion,  which  the  emperor  thought  him  well  qualified 
to  inftruct  in  the  military  exercife6.     In  that  office  he  ac- 
quitted hxmfelf  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  Alexander  preferred 
him  to  a  higher  command,  and,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
German  war,   charged  him  with  the  care  of  difciplining 
the  new- raifed  troops,  confiding  chiefly  of  Pannonians. 

Maximinus  no  fooner  faw  himfelf  veiled  with  thfc  fove-  His  cruelty 
reign  power,  than  he  d  if  miffed  all  who  had  been  employed  after  his 
by  Alexander  in  places  of  truft,  and  appointed  creatures  of  tccej/kmtu 
his  own  in  their  room,  fele&ed,  for  the  moft  part,  out  of  thi  emP%ri* 
the  very  dregs  of  the  people.     He  made  it  his  chief  ftudy 
to  gain  the  affections  of  the  foldiery ;  but  choofing  rather 
to  be  feared  than  loved  by  the  reft  of  his  fubje&s,  he  began 
his  reign  with  unheard-of  cruelties.,    All  thofe  who  had 
been  intimate  with  Alexander,  or  (hewed  the  leaft  concern 
for  his  death,  were,  by  his  orders  inhumanly  mafiacred ; 
the  fenators,  whom  that  prince  had  created  were  degraded  ; 
and  the  officers  he  had  raifed,  under  various   pretences, 
difcharged,  and  moft  of  them  baniihed.     Being  afhamed  of 
the  meannefs  of  his  extraction,  he  caufed  all  thofe  who  knew 
his  parents,,  or  any  of  his  family,  to  be  privately  murdered, 
though  many  of  them  had   relieved  him  when   in   a  low 
condition,  and,  by  their  intereft,  raifed  him  in  the  army. 
>  His  cruelty  was  exafperated  by  the  confpiracy  of  Magnus,  J^^f 
a  confular  of  an  illuftrious  family  and  great  merit.    He  Magnus. 

•  Herod,  lib.  vi.  p«  585.    Max.Vit.  p.  138, 139. 
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engaged  feveral  of  Alexander's  old  foldiers  to  break  down 
the  bridge  which  that  prince  had  built  over  the  Rhine, 
after  Maximinus  had  patted  it,  and  abandon  him  to  the  ene- 
my. But  the  confpiracy  being  difcovered,  all  thofe  whom 
Maximinus  only  fufpe£ted  to  have  been  privy  to  it,  were 
inhumanly  maffacred,  to  the  number  of  four  thoufand, 
without  being  tried,  or  even  examined;  a  circumftance 
which  induced  many  to  believe,  that  the  plot  was  only  a 
contrivance  of  Maximinus,  to  rid  himfelf  of  thofe  who  gave 
him  umbrage '. 

.  A  few  days  after  the  confpiracy  of  Magnus,  the  Ofrhoe- 
Itians,  who  ferved  in  the  army,  and  had  been  always  greatly 
attached  to  the  late  emperor,  no  longer  doubting  that  he 
had  been  afiaflinated  by  Maximinus's  orders,  openly  revolt* 
ed,  proclaimed  T.  Quartinus  emperor,  and  attired  him, 
much  againft  his  inclination,  with  the  imperial '  purple, 
and  all  the  enfigns  of  fovereignty.  But  foon  after  Macedo, 
who  had  been  the  chief  author  of  the  revolt,  and  pretended 
great  friendihip  for  Quartinus,  murdered  him  while  he 
was  rep'ofing  in  his  tent,  and  carried  his  head  to  Maximi- 
nus, who,  in  (lead  of  rewarding  him  according  to  his  ex* 
pe£tation,  caufed  him  to  be  executed  for  rebelling  againft 
nis  prince,  and  betraying  his  friend0.  The  Ofrhoenians 
returning  to  their  duty  after  the  death  of  Quartinus,  the 
following  year,  when  Severus  and  Quintianus  were  confuls* 
Maximinus  entered  Germany  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  ravaged  the  country,  burnt  the  enemy's  habitations, 
carried  off  all  their  corn  and  cattle,  and  took  an  incredible 
number  of  prifoners.  Several  battles  were  fought  in  the 
woqds  arid  marfhes,  in  each  of  which  the  emperor  killed 
many  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  difcharging  every 
duty  of  a  gallant  foldier  and  experienced  commander.  He 
chofe  always  to  fight  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  arid  often 
grappled  with  the  enemy  hand  to  hand  like  a  common  fol- 
dier. Having  in  one  encounter,  to  encourage  hiff  men, 
xufibed  fword  in  hand  into  the  midft  of  the  ,enemy,  he  was 
furrounded  on  all  fides,  and  mud  have  been  either  killed 
or  taken,  not  with  ftanding  his  extraordinary  ftrength,  in 
which  he  placed  too  much  confidence,  had  not  his  troops, 
animated  by  the  example  of  their  general,  haft  en  ed  to  his 
refcue.  He  tranfmitted  an  account  of  his  victories  to  the 
fenate  ;  telling  them,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  laid 
wafte  the  enemy's  country  to  the  extent  of. four  hundred  miles  \ 
deftroyed  one]  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  villages  j  taken 


t  Max.  Vit.  p.  142.     Herod,  lib.  vii.  p.  589. 
p.  |po.  Max.  Vit.  p.  142,  &c. 
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an  incredible  number  of  jnifoners,  and  fought  more  battles 
than  any  of  the  ancients  had  ever  feen.  He  ordeitd  hft 
exploits  to  be  represented  in  painting,  and  hung  up  in  the 
fquares  and  public  places  at  Rome.  For  thefe  vi&ories  the 
feitate  decreed  both  to  him  and  his  fon,  the  title  of  Ger- 
manicus,  which  is  ftill  to  be  feen  on  feveral  of  his  medals  \ 

From  Germany  he  marched  into  Illyricum,  and  having  Yr.  of  FJ. 
parted  the  winter  at  Sirmium  in  Pannonia,  where  he  enter-      *5*4. 
ed  upon  his  firft  confiilfhip*  and  took  Africanus  for  his  col-  £' J?#  *3*- 
league*  early  in  the  fpring  he  led  hfe  ^fmy  into  the  cOun-     *    '  9>4* 
tries  of  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians,  gained  feveral  vifto-  Overturn** 
ries  over  thofe  barbarous  nations,  and  obliged  them  to  fub-  the  Da* 
mit  to  fuch  terms  as  he  was  pleafed  to  impofe.    He  had  *****  and 
nothing  lefs  in  view  than  to  extend  the  borders  of  the  em-  Sarmat*m 
pire  to  the  northern  ocean  ;  a  defign  which  he  would  have  mu' 
eafily  accompliihed,  fays  Herodian  x,  had  he  not  been  in- 
terrupted by  a  civil  war,  and  great  commotions  at  home, 
occafioned  t>y  his  deteftable  cruelty  and  infatiable  avarice.  Hit  entity. 
He  encouraged  informers,  feigned  plots,  and  condemned, 
without  diftin&ion  of  quality,  fex,  or  age,  all  who  were 
accufed,  feizing  their  eftates,  and  reducing  the  richeft  fa- 
milies in  Rome  to  beggary.    Perfons  of  the  greateft  dif- 
tin£tion  were  fnatched  away  from  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions,   and,  upon  various  groundlefs  accufations,  carried 
into  Pannonia,  to  be  judged  by  the  emperor,  who  never 
failed  to  condemn  them  either  to  death  or  banifhment,  and 
to  confiscate  their  eftates,  whether  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
Charge  were  proved  or  not.    Not  fatisfied  with  the  wealth 
of  fo  many  illuftrious  families,  he*  plundered  the  temples, 
(tripped  the  public  buildings  of  their  ornaments,  and  feiz- 
ed  on  the  public  money  in  the  cities,  allotted  for  the  main- 
tenance or  diverfions  01  the  people.    This  rapacity  alarmed 
the  populace,  and  difpofed  them  to  a  general  revolt,  which  **'/»/* 
firft  broke  out  in  Africa,  about  the  middle  of  May  of  the  £^Jfc 
enfuing  year,  when  Perpetuus  and  Cornelianus  were  con- 
fuls,  on  the  following  occafion  :  two  young  men  of  great 
diftin&ion  being  condemned* by  the  emperor's  receiver  in 
that  province,  who  oppreffed  the  people  in  a  moft  tyranni- 
cal manner,  to  pay  a  fine  which  would  have  reduced  then! 
to  beggary,  confpired  to  fave  their  fortunes  by  deftroying 
him  ;  and  accordingly,  having  gained  fome  foldiers  of  the 
leglbil  quartered  there,  they  ruihed  upon  him  unexpe&edly, 
afld  cut  in  pieces  both  him  and  the  foldiers  who  attempted 
ta  defend  him. 

*  Goltz,  p.  ioi,  ioi«  Birag.  p.  319.       *  Herod,  lib.  yii.  p.  59a. 
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This  murder,  they  well  knew,  the  emperor  would  never 

pardon ;  therefore,   well  apprifed  that  the  only  means  of 

efcaping  the  punishment  due  to  their  crime,  was  to  create 

a  new  prince,  they  openly  revolted,  and,  with  the  con-* 

currenpe  pf  the  people,  who  could  no  longer  bear  the  ty«* 

ftfJia*      rannical  gpyernmqnt  of  Maximiftus,  proclaimed  Gordianus, 

proclaimed  at  tjj^t  tjmc,  pjocpnful  pf  Africa,  emperor  in  his  room. 

'jurta?  %H  CJordianus  was  defeended  of  an  illuftrious  family,  poflefied 

•  of  imnienfe  wealth,  and  univerfally  belpved  both  at  Rome 
and  in  the  provinces,  ihany  of  which  he  had  governed,  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  merit  and  virtues ;  but  as  he 
was  advanced  in  years,  being  at  this  time  eighty  and  up- 
wards, when  the  people  broke  upexpe&edly  into  his  boufe, 
and  faluted  him  with  the  title  of  Auguftus,  he  threw  himr 
(elf  upon  the  ground,  and  begged,  with  many  tears,  they 
would  fuffer  him  to  fpend  the  poor  remains  of  his  life  in 
peace,  and  choofe  fome  other  more  able  to  deliver  the  ftate 

►  frofn  the  tyrannical  yoke  under  which  it  groaned.     But  the 

people,  and  at  their  head  Mauritius,  a  ptrfon  of  great  au- 
thority among  them,  continuing  unalterable  in  their  former 
jrefolutibn,  Gordianus  was  conftrained  to  accept  the  en-r 
figns  and  title  of  emperor ;  which  he  had  no  fooner  done, 
than,  to  the  inexpreffible  joy  of  all  the  Africans,  he  took 
his  fon,  whp  bore  the  fame  name,  was  then  his  lieutenant, 
and  had  been  cpniful,  for  bi$  partner  in  the  empire.  From 
Thyfdrus,  an  important  city  in  Byzacene,  npt  far  from 
Adrumetum,  where  this  tranfa&ion  happened,  Gordianus 
marched  to  Carthage,  and  made  his  entry,  arrayed  with  thQ 
imperial  purple,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  fa-i 
juting  h^m  with  the  title  pf  Gordianus  Africanus. 

fit  witts       From  Carthage  he  wrote  tp  the  fenate  and  pepple  of 

#  ihfc     Rome,  acquainting  them  with  what  had  happened  in  Africa, 
M&  *  and  affuring  them,  that  he  had  accepted  the  empire  with 

relu&ahce,  and  was  ready  tp  refigp,  if  they  did  not  think 
fit  tp  confirm  Jus  ele&ipn.  In  the  decrees  which  he  fent 
with  his  letters,  and  ordered  to  be  publiihed,  with  the  ap-. 
probation  of  the  fenate,  he  allpwed  sill  exiles  tp  return 
home,  baniflied  tjie  informers,  pipmifed  large  fums  to  the 
people,  and  tp  the  foldjery  ?  greater  bounty  than  any  em- 
peror had  ever  given.  At  the  fame  %\me  he  wrote  to  all 
the  gre$t  men  in  Borne,  mpii-pf  whom  were  his  particular 
f  jiend$,  encpuiaging  them  to  tvert  themfelves  on  the  pre-. 
fcnt  pcpajfipn,  and  join  him  ifl  refewing  Rome  from  $he  ro«? 
Supportable  tyranny  pf  Maximinus,  which  was  the  pnjy  mor 
tive  that  had  prompted  him,  in  his  pld  age,  to  fubmit  to  fa 
heavy  a  burden  9*  the  empire.  In  his  letter  to  Junius  Syl? 
Janus,  then  ponful,  fce  charged  that  magistrate  to  cut  off, 
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without  delay,  V  kalian  us,  who  commanded  the  body  t>f 
the  praetorian  guards  that  had  been  left  in  Rome,  and  was 
greatly  attached  to  Maxim inus,  being  of  a  no  lefs  cruel  and 
favage  temper  than  that  tyrant.    Syllanus,  upon  the  receipt    * 
of  this  letter,  fent  the  quaeftor,  attended  by  fpme  refolute 
men,  with  letters  to  Vitalianus,  which  he  pretended  to  have 
juft  received  from  Maximinus,  enjoining  them  to  difpatch 
him  while  he  was  perufing  them ;  an  action  which  they 
perpetrated  accordingly,  and  then  declared,  that  what  thejr 
had  done  was  by  Max i minus's  orders :  a  pretence  which 
was  helieved  5  for  thus  he  ufed  to  treat  even  his  bed  friends. 
After  this  execution,  the  conful  Syllanus  aflembled  at 
his  houfe  the  praetors,  aediles,  and  tribunes  of  the  people  ; 
and,  attended  by  them,  went  to  the  fenate  }  where  he  read 
the  letters  which  Gordianus  had  written  both  to  them,  and 
to  him  in  particular.     The  fenate,  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  who  at* 
declared,  without  the  lead  hefitation,   the  two  Gordians  *!"w^l> 
emperors,  the  two  'Maximins  public  enemies  5  and  offered  ror  J£ 
a  gre*at  reward  to  whoever  mould  kill  either  of  them*     At  dedart 
the  fame  time  they  named  to  the  prxtorflup  of  the  enfuing  Maximum 
year  a  third  Gordian,  grandfon  to  the  elder,  though  then  aP**fc 
only  twelve  years  old,    Thefe  proceedings,  however,  were  ****&• 
kept  fecret,  till  the  fenate  had  taken  the  neceflary  meafures 
for  deftroying  at  once  the  party  of  the  Maximins  in  Rome  5 
which  fteps  were  no  fooner  taken,  than  they  reported  that 
they  were  both  killed,  and  that  the  two  Gordians  reigned 
in  their  room.    The  edifts  of  the  latter  were  publicly  hung 
up,  and  their  images  carried  to  the  camp,  with  their  letters 
to  the  foldiery,  who  being,  after  the  death  of  Vitalianus, 
deftitute  of  a  leader,  readily  fubmitted  to  the  Gordians.. 
The  people,  tranfported  with  rage  againft  Maximinus  hardly 
to  be  exprefled,  immediately  ran  and  pulled  down  all  his 
ftatues   and   monuments,    uttering  dreadful   imprecations 
againft  the  bloody  tyrant  and  his  fon.     At  the  fame  time  ThefrUnds 
the  fenate  ena&ed  a  decree,  condemning  all  the  friends  of  ^fMaxu 
Maximinus,  and  the  minifters  of  his  cruelty.    Such  as  had  ?"""  ** 
not  the  good  fortune  to  efcape,  were  maffacred  without  jerej.mu  * 
mercy  by  the  enraged   multitude,   dragged  through  the 
ftreets,  and  thrown  into  the  common  fewer.    Several  in* 
nocent  perfon?  peri  (bed  with  the  guilty,  many  embracing 
that  opportunity  to  difpatch  their  private  enemies  or  credit 
tors.    Sabinus,  governor  of  Rome,  endeavouring  to  fup-* 
prefs  thefe  diforders,  had  his  brains  darned  out  with  a  blow 
from  one  of  the  mob,  and  his  body  was  left  for  fome  time 
|n  the  public  ftreet  V 
y  Gordian.  Vit.  p.  153,  &  ftq.    Max.  Vit.  p.  143,  &&q.    He- 
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Tkefentt*  I*  ^e  mean  ^me  xt  being  publicly  known,  that  MaxSmfr- 
alluaman  aus  was  ft  ill  alive,  the  jfenate  iffiied  a  fetond  decree  againft 
revolt  from  him,  declaring  both  him  and  bis  fon  public  enemies;  afa'd 
Max'mu  at  tfoe  fame  time  difpatched  perfons  of  the  greateft  interfeft 
***•  and  authority  into  all  the  provinces,  with  letters  to  the  prtv- 

vonfuls,  presidents,  lieutenants,  and  tribunes,  exhorting 
them  to  join  in  the  common  oattfe,  and  exert  themfelvei  itt 
defence  of  their  common  liberties,  againft  a  btood-thirfty 
tyrant,  and  public  enemy.  They  likewife  chofe  twenty 
feuators,  who  had  all  been  confuls,  and  diverted  in  differ* 
ent  parts  of  Italy,  with  orders  to  guard  night  and  day  all 
the  roads,  ports,  and  harbours,  that  no  account  of  what  had 
paired  at  Rome  might  be  trahfmitted  to  Max i minus  beforfe 
the  arrival  of  Gordian.  The  letters  of  the  fenate  were  re- 
ceived in  mod  cities  and  provinces  with  incredible  joy*  attd 
a  dreadful  flaughter  was  made  of  the  officers  and  friends 
of  Maxtminus.  Only  a  few  places  continued  faithful  to 
him,  and  either  delivered  up  to  the  tyrant,  of  maflacred, 
the  deputies  of  the  fenate.  At  Rome  perfons  of  all  ranks 
and  ages,  even  the  women  and  children,  crowded  to  the 
temples*  befeeching  the  gods,  that  they  would  never  fufier 
the  inhuman  tyrant  to  approach  the  city  z. 
his  rag*  Maximinus,  who  -was  at  this  time  either  in  Thrace  or 
upon  the  Sarmatia,  loon  received  intelligence  of  what  had  pafied  at 
nevn  of  Rome  and  in  Africa,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions 
thi  revolt.  ^  tylt  fenaje  ^  evcn  ft  copy  0f  their  decree,  declaring  hiiri 
a  public  enemy,  and  fetting  a  price  upon  his  head,  Wad 
tranfmitted  to  him ;  upon  the  reading  of  which  he  "He# 
into  fuch  a  rage,  as  can  hardly  be  exprefled  or  conceived  t 
more  like  a  wild  beaft  than  a  human  creature,  fays  the  au- 
thor of  his  life,  he  teat  his  head  againft  the  Wall,  threw 
himfelf  upon  the  ground,  tore  <his  royal  robes,  drew  his 
fwonj,  and  after  having  uttered  dreadful  menaces  againft 
the  fenate,  fell  upon  thofe  who  flood  next  to  him.  He 
would  have  killed  his  fon,  had  he  not  avoided  his  prefence, 
for  having  refufed  to  quit  him,  and  live  at  Rome,  accord- 
ing to  his  father's  advice,  upon  their  firft  coming  to  the  em- 
pire ;  for  he  believed  his  prefence  would  have  Kept  the  fe- 
nate and  people  in  awe,  and  prevented  this  revolt.  In  (hort, 
fuch  was  his  fury,  that  his  friends  confidering  him  as  at 
man  bereaved  of  his  underftanding,  with  much  difficulty 
difarmed  him,  and  carried  him  to  his  apartment.  Being 
returned  to  himfelf,  he  fpent  fome  days  in  deliberating  with 
his  council  £bout  the  moft  proper  meafures  to  be  purfued 
at  fuch  an  important  conjuncture.     Then  aflembling  his 

z  Herod,  lib.  vii.  p.  599.    Max.  Vit#  p.  141. 
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army,  be  acquainted  them  with  the  ftate  of  affairs,  pretend- 
ing to  be  under  no  apprehenfion,  and  prortiifing  to  diftribute 
among  them  the  eftates  of  the  fenators  and  African  rebels. 

Having  concluded  his  fpeech,  he  gave  his  foldiers  a  great  Hemardus 
bounty,  and,  without  lofs  of  time,  began  his  march  to-  for  Italj. 
wards  Italy.  The  troops  not  {hewing  fo  much  ardour  as  he 
«pe&ed,  he  wrote  to  his  fon,  who  was  marching  with  a 
feparate  body  at  fome  diftance,  to  join  him  with  all  poffi- 
ble  expedition,  left  the  army  (hould,  in  his  abfence,  at- 
tempt his  life*  At  the  fame  time  he  difpatched  perfons  to 
Rome,  to  publilh  in  his  name  a  general  pardon  with  re- 
fpeft  to  all  pad  injuries,  and  with  them  letters  to  Sab  in  us, 
in  which  was  inclofed  a  copy  of  the  decree,  declaring  him 
a  public  enemy;  for  he  fuppofed  Sabinus,  who  had  ab- 
sented himfelf  that  day  from  the  fenate,  to  be  altogether 
ignorant  of  what  had  pafled a.  While  Maximinus  pro- 
ceeded in  his  march  towards  Italy,  the  face  of  affairs  was 
quite  changed  in  Africa:  a  fenator,  named  Capelianus, 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  Mauritania  by  Maximinus,  '    % 

with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  his  command,  to 
make  head  againft  the  Moors  not  fubjeft  to  Rome,  who 
conftantly  infefted  the  Roman  territories.    But  Gordianus, 
to  whom  he  had  ever  been  a  declared  enemy,  and  whom 
he  had  on  all  occafions  oppofed,  immediately  discharged 
him,  and  named  another  in  his  room,     Capelianus,  who 
was  an  officer  of  great  valour  and  experience,  inftead  of 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  new  emperor,  afiembled  all  his 
forces,  levied  feveral  companies  of  Moors,  and  having  with  Capelianus 
incredible  difpatch  collected  a  very  confiderable-  body  of  raifes 
well-difciplined  and  refolute  men,  marched  at  their  head  to  fir***  *- 
Carthage.    His  approach  alarmed  the  city :  the  inhabitants,  q^J^ 
however,  immediately  armed  themfelves,  and  marched  out, 
under  the  condud  of  Gordianus  the  younger,   to  meet 
the  enemy.     A  bloody  engagement  enfued,  in  which  Gor- 
dianus's  raw  and  undifciplined  troops  performed  wonders  \ 
but  were  in  the  end  routed,  and  moil  of  them  cut  in  pieces, 
either  in  the  battle  or  the  purfuit.     Gordianus  himfelf  was  7>Wr 
killed  in  the  field ;  a  circumftancc  whichx  together  with  the  dtatk. 
lofs  of  the  battle,  and  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  reduced 
the  father  to  fuch  defpair,  that  he  ftrangled  himfelf  with  his 
own  girdle*.   Such  was  the  end  of  the  two  Gordians  (  Q^), 

afte* 

•  Gord.   Vit.  p.  15?,   15S.    Herod,  p.  601.      Majc.  Vit.  p.  141. 
*  Herod,  lib.  vii.  p.  601,  603.    Gotfd.  Vit.  p.  158.  Max.  Yit.  p.  145. 


(QJ)  They  were  fprung  from    luftrious  families  in  Rome.  Gor- 
two  of  the  naoft  ancient  and  il-    dianus  thte  father  was  the  fon  of 
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after  they  bad  reigned,  according  to  the  moil  probable  opi- 
nion c,  one  month  and  fix  days.  The 

e  Vide  Petav.  Dott.  Temp.  p.  337* 


Maecius  Marullus,  defcended 
from  the  Gracchi,  and  of  Ul- 
pia  Gordiana,  of  the  family  of 
the  emperor  Trajan,  His  fa- 
ther, grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather, had  been  confuls  ; 
and  he  himfelf  twice  difcharged 
that  honourable  office,  firft  with 
the  emperor  Caracalla  in  213, 
and  the  fecond  time  with  Alex- 
ander Severus  in  229.  His 
wealth  was  anfwerable  to  his 
quality  ;  for  he  poflefled,  ac- 
cording to  Julius  Capitolinus, 
more  land  in  the  provinces  than 
any  private  man  in  Rome  (i). 
He  was  highly  efteemed  by  the 
emperor  Alexander,  who  re- 
turned public  thanks  to  the  fe- 
nate  for  preferring  lb  deferving 
a  perfon  to  the  government  of 
Africa,  ftyling  him,  in  the  let- 
ter which  he  wrote  on  that  oc- 
eafion,  a  nobleman  of  great 
magnanimity,  eloquence,  juf- 
tice,  moderation,  integrity,  and 
goodnefs*  He  was  well  verfed 
in  all  the  branches  of  literature, 
efpecially  in  ppetry ;  and  wrote 
in  his  youth  feveral  poems, 
which  were  greatly  efteemed, 
and,  among  the  reft,  one  inti- 
tied  Antoniniades,  defer ibing, 
in  thirty  books,  the  lives  and 
wars,  the  public  and  private 
actions,  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  or  Antoni- 
nus Philofophus.  He  wrote 
likewife  in  profe  the  pratfes  of 
tjie  Antonini.  After  his  fecond 
confulfhip,  he  was  immediately 
fent  into  Africa,  in  quality  of 
}-foconful ;  whic.h  office  he  dif- 
charged with  fuch  juftice,  equi- 


ty,   and  moderation,   that   he 
was    univerfally    adored,    and 
more  beloved   by  the  people, 
than  any  governor  had  ever  been 
before  him  ;  fome  calling  him 
a  Scipio,  fome  a  Cato,  fome  a 
Mutius  Scaevola,  a  Rutilius,  a 
Lselius.     He  married  Fabia  O- 
reftilla,  the  daughter  of  Annius 
Severus,  and  grand -daughter  of 
the  emperor  M.  Aurelius ;  and 
had  by  her  a  daughter  named 
Maecia  Fauftina,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Junius  Balbus,  a  confu- 
lar;    and  a  fon,  ftyled   in   the 
ancient  inferiptions  and  medals 
Mf    Antonius    Gordianus    (2), 
with    the    title    of    Pontitex ; 
whereas   his    father   is    diftin- 
guifhed  with  that  of  Pontifex 
Maxim  us.    The  fon  had  an  ex* 
traordinary  memory,   and    was 
well  verfed  in  polite  literature, 
having  had  Serenus  Sammoni- 
cus  for  his  preceptor,  who  be- 
queathed him    his  famous    li- 
brary,   coniifting  of  fixty-two 
thoufand  volumes.     He  wrote 
feveral  pieces  both  in  profe  and 
verfe.     He  was  well  ikilled  in 
the  law,  and  one  of  Alexanders 
chief  counfellors.    He  was  uni- 
verfally refpected  on  account  of 
his  obliging  carriage,  and  ex- 
traordinary fweet  temper;  but 
loved  his  pleafures,  and  fpent 
moft  of  his  time  in  baths,  gar- 
dens,   and  groves.      He   kept 
confta,ntly    twenty- two   concu- 
bines, and  is  faid  to  have  had 
by  each  of  them  three  or  four 
children ;  whence  he  was  called 
the  Priam  us,  and  fatiricaliy  the 
Priapus,  of  his  time.     He  was 


(1)  Goia*.  Yjt.  p.  151,  iji.  fy)  Goltz,  p.  19a* 
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This  news  of  their  death  threw  the  whole  city  into  the 
utmoft  condensation.     However,    as  the  Romans  dreaded 
above  all  things  the  cruel  effedts  of  Maximinus's  refent- 
ment,  and  expefted  to  find  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  fo 
barbarous  a  tyrant,  they  refolved  not  to  fubmit,  but  to  de- 
fend themfelves  to  the  laft.     The  fenate,  therefore,  aflem-  Pupienur 
bling  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  chofe  two  new  emperors,  an<*  BalU* 
M.  Clodius  Pupienus  Maximus  and  Decimus  Ccelius  Bal-  n^roI 
bin  us.     The  former  was  a  perfon  of  low  birth,  but  extraor-.*^!' 
<finary  merit :   his  father  was,  according  to  fome,  a  cart-  Thtrift 
wright;  according  to  others,    a   lockfmith  ;  but   the  fon  andpreftr-. 
raifed  himfelf,  chiefly  by  his  courage  and  valour,  to  the  firft  mtnt?  °f 
employments  in  the  empire.     He  ferved  firft  in  quality  of  Putttnus* 
a  private  foldier;  but  was  foon  preferred  to  the  rank  of 
a  centurion,  then  to  that  of  a  tribune,  and  not  long  after 
to  the  command  of  feveral  legions,  in  which  he  acquitted 
himfelf  with  fuch  reputation,  that  he  was  admitted  into 
the  fenate,  created  praetor,  honoured  with  the  confuUhip, 
and.  fucceflively  appointed  governor  of  Bithynia,  Greece, 
and  Narbonne  Gaul.     From  Gaul  he  was  fent  to  command 
the  troops  in  Illyricum,  where  he  gained  great  advantages 
over  the  Sarmatians  and  Germans.     Upon  his  return  from 
that  country,  he  was  made  governor  of  Rome,  in  which 
place  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  fuch  prudence,  integrity, 
and  difcretion,  that  he  was  both  efteemed  and  beloved  by 
perfons  of  every  rank  and  condition.    He  appeared  always 
grave  and  fedate,  and  (hewed  no  great  complaifance  to  any 
one ;  he  was  juft,  merciful,  and  never  guilty  of  the  lead 
aftion  that  favoured  of  inhumanity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
ways ready  to  forgive.     He  adhered  to  no  party,  was  fteady 
and  inflexible  in  his  refolutions,  and,  without  trading  to 
others,  examined  every  thing  himfelf  with  great  care  and 
attention.     In  fliort,  the  fenate  entertained  fuch  a  high 
Opinion  of  his  extraordinary  merit  and  virtues,  that,  in  de- 
claring, him  emperor,  they  folemnly  protefted,  that,  in  the 

highly  favoured  by  Heliogaba-  nity.  In  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
lus,  as  a  young  man  addicted  der,  or  Maximinus,  he  was  fent 
to  pleafures,  and  by  that  prince  into  Africa,  in  quality  of  lieii- 
faifed  to  the  quaeftorlhip.  A-  tenant  to  his  father,  who  took 
lexandet  preferred  him,  as  he  him  for  his  partner  in  the  em- 
was  a  man  of  known  integrity  phre,  and,  upon  his  death,  put  an 
and  great  abilities,  to  the  prae-  end  to  his  own  life  in  the  man* 
torthip,  and  foon  after  honour-  ner  we  have  related  above  (3). 
ed  him  with  the  confular  dig- 

(3)  Vit'Gordiait, 
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whole  empire,  they  knew  no  perfon  better  qualified  than  he 
for  fuftaining  the  name  and  dignity  of  a  prince  d. 

Balbinus  was  defcended  of  an  illuftrious  family,  and  pre- 
tended to  derive  his  pedigree  from  Cornelius  Balbus  Theo- 
phanes,  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  and  a  man  of  the  firft  rank 
in  the  ifland  of  Lefbos,  who  was  made  free  of  Rome  by 
Pompey  the  Great.  The  prdfent  emperor  had  been  twice 
conful,  and  had  governed  with  reputation  feveral  provinces  5 
namely,  Ada,  Africa,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  Pontus,  Thrace, 
and  Gaul.  He  had  lifcewife  commanded  armies ;  but,  be- 
ing in  fome  decree  timorous,  he  was  thought  better  qua- 
lified for  civil  than  military  affairs.  He  poflfcfled  immenfe 
wealth,  lived  with  great  fplendor,  was  addi&ed  to  pleafures, 
but  at  /the  fame  time  univerfally  beloved  for  his  integrity, 
his  humanity,  mild  temper,  and  obliging  behaviour.  He 
was  an  excellent  orator,  no  mean  poet,  and  had  an  un- 
common talent  rn  making  extemporary  verfes  e. 

Maximus  and  Balbinus  being,  with  the  unanimous  con- 
fent  of  the  fenate,  raifed  to  the  fovereignty,  and  veiled  with 
the  tribunitial  and  proconfular  power,  proceeded,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  aflembly,  to  the  Capitol.  But  while 
they  were  offering  the  ufual  Sacrifices,  the  populace  rofe, 
and,  armed  with  (tones  and  clubs,  declared  that  they  would 
not  obey  the  new  emperors ;  and  demanded,  with  great 
clamour,  a  prince  of  the  Gordian  family.  Maximus  and 
Balbinus*  fupported  by  fome  young  knights,  attempted  to 
cut  a  way  through  the  croud,  fword  in  hand ;  but  were, 
notwithftanding  all  their  efforts,  obliged  to  fend  for  young 
Gordian,  then  only  twelve  years  old,  who  was  received 
by  the  populace  with  loud  fhouts  of  joy,  and  carried  to*the 
Capitol.  There  the  fenate,  to  appeafe  the  multitude,  de- 
clared him  Csefar,  arrayed  him  with  the  habit  peculiar  to 
that  dignity,  and  in  that  attire  (hewed  him  to  the  people, 
who  now  difperfed,  and,  retiring  quietly  to  their  houfes, 
fuffered  the  new  emperars  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  palace  *, 
where  tbey  began  to.  difcharge  the  funftions  of  the  fo- 
vereignty with  deifying  the  two.  Gordians.  When  that  ce- 
remony was  over,  they  appointed  Sabinus  governor  o£ 
Rome*  and  Pinarius  Valens*  uncle  by  the  father  tp  Maxi- 
mus, oommander  of  the  praetorian  guards*  Then,  without 
lpfs.  of  time,  they  began  t<fc  levy  forces,,  and  make  the  net 
ceffary  preparations  for  taking  the  field  againft  Maximinius, 
who*  uppn.  the  news  of  their  election,  quickened  his  march, 
breathing  nothing  but  ruin  and  deftru&ion*. 

4  Max.  &  Balb.  Vit.  p.  166,  167.  ,  e  Idjem.  ibid. p.  168,  Sc  ftq. 
Herod,  lib.  vii.  p,  604.        f  Max.  &  Balb.  Vit,  p.  145. 
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As  mod  of  the  provinces  had  efpoufed  the  party  of  the 
ferrate,  troops   were  fent  from  all  parts  to  reinforce  the 
airmy  of  Maxim  us,  who,  being  charged  with  the  condu£fc  of 
the   war,  as  the  more  able  commander,  left  Rome  fooa  Maximus 
after  his  ele£Hon,  leaving  the  praetorian  guards,  and  part  of  marches 
the  new-raifed  forces,  to  defend  the  city,  and  awe  the  po-  a&**nfi 
pulace.     After   his  departure,  the  fenate  difpatched  the  Maximtm 
molt  considerable  men  of  their  body  into  the  different  parts 
of  Italy,  with  orders  to  fortify  all  the  cities,  and  fupply  the 
inhabitants  with  arms ;  to  remove  all  the  provifions  into  the 
fortified  towns,  and  either  to  reap  or  deftroy  the  corn  in  the 
fields,  to  mow  the  grafs,  and  lay  wafte  the  whole  country 
through  which  Maximinus  was  to  march,  with  his  numerous 
army.     At  the  fame  time,  they  fent  circular  letters  into  alL 
the  provinces,  declaring  fuch  as  fiiould  lend  him  the  leaft 
afiiftance,  traitors,  rebels,  and  public  enemies.     Maximus.  Dreadful 
had  fcarce  departed,  when  dreadful  difturbances  arofe  in  difiurb* 
the  city,  occasioned  by  the  temerity  of  two  fenators,  Galli-  a*c$s  im 
canus  and  Maecenas,  who,  feeing  two  foldiers  of  the  pra»-     omi' 
torian  guards  enter  the  hall,  where  the  fenate  was  aflem- 
bled,  quitting  their  places,  ruflied  upon  them  unexpectedly, 
and  difpatched  them  with  their  daggers ;  for,  in  thofe  dif- 
traded   times,  moil  fenators  wore  daggers   under    their 
robes.    The  other  foldiers  of  that  corps,  who  were  wait- 
ing  at  the  door  with  the  populace,  immediately  fled \  but 
were  purfued  by  Gallicanus,  who  encouraged  the  mob  to 
fall  upon  them  as  fpies  and  partifans  of  the  tyrant  Maximi- 
nus.     Sprhe  of  them  were  wounded,  but  the  reft  fortified 
themfetves  in  their  camp,  where  they  were  attacked  tho 
fame  day  by  Gallicanus  at  the  head  of  the  multitude*  (whom 
he  had  fupplied  with  arms),  and  of  all  the  gladiators  he  could 
aflemble.    The  guards  fuftained  the  attack,  with  their  ufuaL 
refolution,  repulfed  the  aflailants,  and,  falling  upon  thera 
in  their  retreat,  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces.    This 
flaughter  ferved  only  to  infpire  the   multitude  with  new- 
rage  ;  and  the  fenate,  efpoufing  their  quarrel,  ordered  the 
new-levied  forces,  which "  Maximus  had  left  to  maintain, 
peace  and   tranquility  in  the  city,  to  march  againft  the 
praetorian  guards.    They  accordingly  attacked  them  with  A  battle 
great  fury ;  but  were,   after  repeated  affaults,  in  which  between 
great  numbers  perifhed,  obliged  to  give  over  the  attempt,  t\*pr*to- 
and   retire.      The  incenfed    multitude,    finding  all  their  n£*  . 
efforts  thus  baffled,   determined  at  laft  to  cut   the  con-. *andthl 
duits  that  conveyed  water  info  the  camp ;  a  ftep  which  re-  people. 
duced  the  foldiery  to  fuch  defpair,  that  they  rufhed  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  multitude,   fword  in   hand,  and  drove 
t]jejp,  after  a  long  difpute,  in  which  much  blood  was  ihed 
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on  both  fides,  into  the  city,  where  the  combat  began  again, 
the  people  discharging  from  the  tops  of  their  houfes  fhowers 
of  ftones  and  tiles  upon  the  foldiery,  who,  in  revenge,  fe€ 
fire  to  their  (hops  and  ftorehoufes ;  which  confumed  the 
greateft  part  of  the  city,  an  incredible  quantity  of  valuable 
effefts,  and  many  perions  of  all  ranks  *  (R). 
JAaxmlnus      Next  year,  when  Annius  Pius,  or,  as  others  call  him* 
furfvts  his   Ulpius,  and  Pontianus,  were  confuls,  Maximinus,.  early  in 
**rrA  into    tj,c  fprfng,  purfued  his  march  towards  Italy,  having  with 
^^r'  him  almoft  all  the  forces  of  the  empire.    Being  arrived  at 

the  foot  of  the  Alps,  that  part  Italy  from  Illyricum,  he 
found  the  city  of  Hemona  or  iEmona  abandoned  by  its  in- 
habitants 5  a  circumftance  which  infpired  him  with  hopes 
of  certain  viftory  5  for  he  thence  concluded,  that  no  place 
or  city  would  dare  to  refill:  him.     Maximinus,  leaving  j£- 
mona,  pafied  the  mountains  without  meeting  with  the  leaft 
Hlsfolditrt  oppofition.     His  men,  who  expefted  to  be  refrelhed,  after 
begin  to      faffing  the  mountains,  with  plenty  of  provifions  in  Italy, 
mutiny        finding  the  country  laid  wade  far  and  wide,  and  themfelves 
deftitute  even  of  neceffaries,  began  to  mutiny.    Maximinus 
puniftied  the  ringleaders  of  the  tumult  with  great  feverity, 
which  only  ferved  to  exafperate  the  reft.     Jiowever,  he 
purfued  his  march  ;  and  being  informed  that  the  city  of 
Aquileia  had  (hut  its  gates  againft  a  party,  which  he  had 
Maximinus  fent  t0  ta^e  poffefiion  of  the  place,  he  marched  thither  in 
Summons      perfon  with  all  his  forces,  not  doubting  but  the  inhabitants 
tht  dp  of   would  fubmit  upon  the  approach  of  fo  formidable  an  army. 
AqntUxa  to  gut  Crifpinus  and  Menophilus,  two  confulars  of  great  re- 
jurrtn  er.    f0jatjon  ancj  intrepidity,  to  whom  the  fenate  had  commit- 
ted the  defence  of  the  city,  anfwered  the  tribune  fent  by 
Maximinus  to  fummon  them  to  furrender,  that  they  were 
determined  to  defend  the  place  to  the  laft  extremity,  and 
rather  forfeit  their  lives  than  betray  their  truft,  er  yield  to 
fuch  a  cruel,  bloody,  and  faithlefs  tyrant.    At  the  fame 
time,  to  animate  the  inhabitants,  who  began  to  waver,  they 
proclaimed  that  Apollo,  the  tutelar  god  of  the  place,  had 
affured  them  of  vi&ory  %  which  affurance  difpelted  all 

%  Herod.  lib.  vii:  p.  667,  6oft. 

(R)  rterodiari  does  not;  in-  young  Gordiari  to  the  people  in 

form  us  how  the  tumult  ended  ;  his  purple  robes,  the  fury  of 

but  Capitolirjus  writes,  that  the  bbth  parties  abated    at    once* 

em  peror  Balbinus,  attempting  to  hoftilittes  ceafed,  the  people  rc- 

appeafe  the  tumult,  was  danger-  tired  to  their  houfes,  and  the 
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fear,  &  that  every  one  began  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, # 
Mean  while,   Mbximinue,  having  fpent  fome  time  itt 
pa  fling  the  river  Somius,  now  Ifonzo,  ablaut  fifcteen  miles 
from  Aquileia,  approached  the  city ;  and  having  caufed.all 
the  vines  and  neighbouring  groves  to  be  cut  down,  he  be- 
gan to  batter  the  walla  with  an  incredible  number  of  war- 
like engines,  and  to  harafs  the  befieged  with  repeated  af- 
-  faults-,  which  they  fuftained  with  amazing  refoiution  and 
intrepidity.     Even  the  women  and  children  appeared  on 
the  rampart^  and 'bore  their  'fhare  in  the  cdrfcrhori  danger  j 
the  women efpeci.iily  fignalized  their  zeat,  by  allowing  their/ 
hair  to  be 'employed  in  making  >ft  rings  for  the  bows,  and 
other  warlike  machined.    The  fenate,  out  of  gratitude,  after 
the  death  of  Maximinus,  caufed  a  magnificent  temple  to 
be  erected,  ^hich  they  confe crated  to  Venus  Calva,  or 
Venus  the  Bald  h.    1  he  foldiers  of  Maximinus,  in  the  be-* 
ginning  of  the  :fiege,  ailed  with  great  ardout;    wWch, 
however,  began  to  abate,  when*  they  found  the  inhabitants 
firmly  determined  to  undergo  all  difficulties  and  hardfhips* 
rather  than  fubtnit.     Maximinus,  highly  provoked  at  their 
backwardnefe,  and  befides  enraged  at  the  bitter  reproaches 
uttered  by  the  inhabitants  againft  him  and  his  fon,  as  often 
as  they  approached  the  walls,  can  fed  feveral  of  his  officers 
to  be  ptihlicly  executed.     This  barbarity  exafperated  the 
foldfers,  already  inclined  to  mutiny  for  "want  of  provisions* 
of  which.,  and  even  of  water,  there  was  great  fcarcity  in 
the  camp.     <Befides,  a  report  was  fpread,  that  the  whok 
empire  was  arming  againil  Maximinus,  and  ready  to  fall 
upon  thofe  who  fupported  him  in  his  tyranny.     At  length  Vr.  of  VU 
the  Albanians,  that  is,  the  foldiers  belonging  t&  the  catiip    *  ^j86* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alba,  took  a  fuddea  refoltition  to  ^  q   *|*| 
idxfpatch  the  author  of  fo  many  calamities ;  and  without  -  *  ' 
farther  deliberation,   hurried  at  noon-day  to  the  tent  of  Thefoldtert 
Maximinus,  difpatched  both  him  arid  his  fon  with  many  *f  Maxim- 
wcronds,  cut  off  their  heads,  and  fent  them  to  Rome,  and  nu*j***»9* 
threw  their  bodies  into  the  river.    With  them  were  killed  ^ima^d^ 
Anolinus,  captain  of  the  guards,  and  all  their  minifters  and  his  fon. 
friends  !.    Such  was  the  end  of  the  rei|n,  or  father  of  the 
tyranny,  ©f  the  two  Maximins,  after  it  had  lafted  three 
years  ami  a  few  days,  the  father  being  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fon  in  the  twenty-firft.    The  Pan* 
nonians,  Thracians,  and  fome  other  troops,  heard  the  news 
of  their  death  with  regret  j  but  did  not  attempt  to  revenge 

i»  Vide  de  Meneitrler  Medailles  des  Emper.  &  Imperator.  p.  144. 
a  Dijon,  164*.  *  Herod,  lib.  viii.  p».6i4,  &  &q? 
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it. '  Thus  the  whole  army  prefented  thcmfelves  unarmed 
before  the  gates  of  Aquileia,  acquainted  the  befieged  with  ' 
the  death  of  Maximinus,  and  defired  to  be  admitted  into 
the  city.    It  was  ndt  thought  prudent  to  open  the  gates  5 
but  after  they  had  adored  the  images  of  Maxim  us,  Balbinus, 
and  Gordian,  placed  for  that  purpofe  on  the  ramparts,  a 
great  quantity  of  provifions  was  fent  to  their  camp ;   for 
they  were  aimoft  famifhed :  and  next  day  they  took  the 
ufual  oaths  to  Maximus  and  Balbinus  k. 
His  death         An  exprefs  was  immediately  difpatched  to  Rome  with 
occafions      thefe  joyful  tidings,  who,  paffing  through  Ravenna,  found 
*ZtRm       t'ie  cmPcror  Maximus  bufy  in  aflembling  his  forces,  in  or- 
der to  march  againft  the  tyrant.     But  when  he  underftood 
that  both  the  Maximins  were  killed,  that  their  army  had 
fubmitted,  and  fworn  fidelity  to  him  and  his  colleague, 
tranfported  with  joy,  and  laying  afide  all  military  prepara- 
tions, he  repaired  to  the  temples  to  return  thanks  to  the 
gods  for  fuch  fignal  and  unexpected  fuccefs.    In  the  mean 
time  the  expreis  purfuing  his  journey,  and  often  changing 
horfes,  reached  Rome  the  fourth  day,  diftant  from  Aqui- 
leia about  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles.    Upon  his  arrival 
he  found  Balbinus  and  Gordian  affifting  with  the  people  at 
the  public  fports  in  the  theatre,  where  he  delivered  his  let- 
ters to  the  two  princes.    Immediately  the  whole  multitude 
exclaimed  with  one  voice,   "  Maximinus  is  killed ;"  and, 
rifing  up,  left  the  theatre,  and  crowded  to  the  temples,  whi- 
ther Balbinus  and  Gordian  followed.    The  fenate  immedi- 
ately affembled  j  and  after  decreeing  feveral  honours  to  the 
three  princes,  appointed  facrifices  to  be  offered  in  all  the 
temples,  and  a  day  of  public  and  folemn  thankfgiving  for 
their  happy  delivery.     Balbinus,  who  ufed  to  tremble  at 
the  very  name  of  Maximinus,  offered  a  hecatomb  5  which 
was  never  done  but   upon  fome  very  extraordinary  occa- 
sion,   and  caufed  the  fame  facrifice  to  be  made  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  empire  l.     Thofe  who  brought  the  heads  of 
the  two  Maximins,  arrived  at  Rome  foon  after  the  courier. 
They  were  met  every  where  by  crowds  of  people,  and  re- 
ceived with  the  greateft  demonft rations  of  joy.    They  en- 
tered Rome  with  the  heads  ftuck  upon  two  lances,  that 
every  one  might  behold  them ;  and  no  fight  was  ever  more 
pleafing.    The  people  repaired  again  to  the  temples,  offered 
frefti  facrifices,  and  feemed  no  lefs  tranfported  With  joy, 
than  if  they  had  been  delivered  from  imminent  death  or 
captivity.     The  two  heads  were  abandoned  to  the  rage  of 
the  populace,  and,  after  many  infults,  burnt  in  the  field  of 

k  Max.  Vit.  p.  146.  1  Max.  Vit.  p.  1*9,  &*. 
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Mars.  The  names  of  the  Maximins  w$re,  b  jf  a  decree  of 
the  fenate,  erafed  out  of  all  infcriptions,  their  (latues  over-* 
turned,  and  their  bodies  ordered  to  he  left  unburied.  The 
emperor  Maxim  us  haftened  from  Ravenna  to  Aquileia, 
where  be  was  received  with  loud  acclamations,  and  acknow- 
leged  emperor  by  the  army  of  Maximinus ;  among  whom 
he  distributed  large  Turns,  and  then  fent  back  to  their  re- 
fpe&ive  quarters,  retaining  with  him  only  the  praetorian 
guards,  and  a  fmall  body  of  Germans,  in  whom  he  chiefly 
confided.  During  his  ftay  at  Aquileia,  the  fenate,  to  do 
him  honour,  fent  a  deputation,  confiding  of  twenty  of 
their  body,  who  had  been  all  confuls,  praetors,  or  quaef* 
tors. 

With  them  he  departed  from  Aquileia  \  and  arriving  at  Maxlmut 
Rome  with  a  numerous  and  fplendid  retinue,  was  received  r*mrn*  ** 
at  the  gates  by  Balbinus,  Gordian,  the  fenate  in  a  body,  with        /# 
all  the  people,  and  condu&ed  in  triumph  to  the  palace  m. 
The  two  emperors  governed  with  great  prudence  and  mo-  The  wife 
deration,  ena£ted  excellent  laws,  administered  juftice  with  *<toi*iflra* 
the  utmoft  impartiality,  maintained  the  military  difcipline  **oncfthi 
with  due  rigour,  paid  great  refpect  and  deference  to  the  pirors% 
fenate,  and  conduced  themfelves  in  all  affairs  with  fuch 
wifdom,  equity,  and  moderation,  that  they  were  in  a  man- 
ner adored  by  the  fenate  and  people  n.     But  the  happinefs 
and  tranquility,  which  they  enjoyed  under  thefe  excel- 
lent princes,  were  of  fhort  duration.    The  Carpi,  a  people 
beyond  the  Danube,  paifing  that  river,  ravaged  the  pro- 
vince of  Mcefia ;  the  Goths,  provoked  perhaps  by  the  death 
of  Maximinus,  invaded  the  Roman  territories  on  the  fide 
of  Scythia  j'  and  the  Perfians,  who  had  continued  quiet 
fince  the^ear  233,  when  Alexander  made  war  upon  them, 
threatened  the  Eaftern  provinces.     It  was  therefore  agreed 
among  the  princes,  that  Maximus  fhould  march  againft:  the 
Perfians,  Balbinus  againft  the  Goths  and  the  Carpi,  and 
Gordian  remain  in  the  mean  time  at  Rome. 

But  while  great  preparations  were  making  for  the  intend-  Tkefr** 
ed  expeditions,   the   praetorian  guards,  difiatisfied  to  fee  ttrian 
princes,  who  had  been  created  by  the  fenate,  fo  much  ap-  8uar** 
plauded,  and  provoked  at  the  bitter  inve&ives  which  were  *"**&• 
daily  uttered  againft  Maximinus,  and  reflected  no  fmall 
diflionour  upon  them,  who  had  raifed  him  to  the  empire, 
began  to  mutiny,  and  complain,  that  the  right  of  naming 
the  emperors,  which  had  hitherto  proved  fo  advantageous 
to  them,  was  taken  out  of  their  bands,  and  transferred  to 
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t\it  feftate.  Befides,  they  grew  jealous  ,qf  the  Germans, 
whom  Maximus  had  brought  to  Rome  with  a  defigri,  as 
they  imagined,  to  difcharge  the  praetorian  guards,  as  Sep- 
timius  Severus  had  formerly  done,  and  to  take  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  room.  Being  thus  prejudiced  againft  tbtf 
emperors,  they  refotved  to  difpatch  them  and  refume  their 
pretended*  authority,  by  electing  another  fovereign.  Hav- 
ing taken  this  refolution,  they-.only  waitedfor  an  opportu- 
nity of  putting  it  in  execution,  which  foon  offered  ;  for  the 
Capitoline  games  being  celebrated  a  few  days  after,  and 
jnoft  of  the  emperors  guards  and  domeftics  reporting  thither, 
the  difcontented  and  mutinous  foldiery  marched  immedi- 
ately to  the  palace,  where  the  two  princes  were  left  almoft 
alone.  Maximus,  informed  of  their  arrival  before  they 
had  entered  the  palace,  propofed  to  call  the  Germans  to 
his  afliftance,  but  was  oppofed  by  Balbinus.  For  thefe  two 
princes  were  not,  though  pofiened.  of  great  qualities,  free 
from  private  jealoufies.  Balbinus  was  piqued  at  the  extra- 
ordinary honours  which  the  fenate  had  conferred  upon  his- 
colleague,  as  if  the  death  of  Maxi  minus,  and  bieflings 
whence  accruing,  had  been  chiefly  owing  to  him;  and  .be- 
fides,  looked  upon  him  as  one  greatly  inferior  to  himfelf 
in  birth  and  nobility.  On  the  other  hand,  Maximus  know- 
ing himfelf  to  be  the  better  foldier,  and  abler  com- 
mander, tacitly  claimed  on  that  account  toe  chief  au- 
thority. Thefe  mutual  jealoufies,  though  prudently  con- 
cealed, and  rather  gueffed  at  by  others  than  feen,  bred  fome 
mifunderftanding  between  them,  and  finally  occafioned  the 
ruin  of  both.  For  Balbinus,  not  giving  credit  to  what  he 
was  told  of  thcdefigns  of  the  praetorian  guards,  but  rather 
fufpefting  that  his  colleague  intended  to  employ  the  Ger- 
mans againft  him,  would  not  fuffer  Maximus,  to  whom 
they  were  greatly  attached,  to  fend  for  them.  This  dif- 
piite  gave  time  to  the  praetorian  guards  to  break  into  the 
palace,  and  difperfe  fuch  of  the  emperor's  friends  and  do- 
meftics  as  offered  to  oppofe  them.  When  they  came  to 
the  apartment  where  the  two  princes  were,  they  rufhed: 
upon  them  with  inexprcffible  fury,  tore  in  pieces  their  im- 
perial robes,  dragged  them  out  of  the  palace*  with  a  defign 
to  carry  them  to  their  camp,  wounded  and  inffulted  them 
in  a  moft  outrageous  manner.  "But  white  they  were  hurry- 
ing them  through  the  city,  being  itrfbxmed  that  the  ,Ger- 
mans  had  t^ken  arms,  and  were  advancrng  tp  refcue  the 
princes,  they  killed  them  both,  and  leaving  their  bodies  in 
the  ftreet,  retired  to  the  camp,  carrying  with  them  young 
Gordian,  whom  they  proclaimed  emperor,  giving  out,  to 
appeafe  the  populace,  that  they  had  killed  thofe  whom  the 
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fNtopte  had  at  flrft  rejected*  and  elevated  the  perfori  whom 
they  Had  demanded.  The  German*,  informed  that  the1 
erftptcrors  were  killed,  retired,  without  committing  any* 
hoftilities*  to  their'  quarter*  withoat  the  city.  TbusGtfrl. 
d* to  remained  in  peaceable  •  pofleffion  of  the  empire  *. 
Ma&irotK  and  Baibirtus  h*d  reigned  about  one  year  and  twd 
months. 

Of  the  ddeent  atfd  birth  of  Gordian  we*  have  tycfkenl 
above.  He  vfosy  according  to  Herodian,  the  fon  of  Ju- 
nius Balbfcs,  by  the  fifter  of1  Gordian  the  younger*  from 
whom  he  borrowed  the  name  of  M.  Antonius  Gorcfianus; 
as  hie  is  ft y led  in  all  the  ancient  inferiptions.  He  was  about  ■' 

thirteen 'years  old  when  he  came  to  the  empire,  and  confe- 
<|ttemly  muft  have  been  bortt  in  the  year  225,  thfc  fourth  of 
Alexanders  reign.     He  was  a  youth  of  a  gay  temper,  Hisexet!* 
comely  afpcttj    and  exceeding   mild  difpofition ;   which  l^l^ua&m 
gafaed  Him  the  affe&ion  of  all  who  approached  him.     Ca-        ***** 
pitolirfus  tells  us^  that  he  was  beloved  by-  perfons  of  al! 
rarites  more  than  any  prince  had  ever  been   before  hinii 
The  fenate  ufed  to  ftyie  him  their  fon,  the  foldiers  theitf 
child,  and  tfoe  people  their  darling.    He'  was  addi&ed  to 
ftudy,  and  wtell  inftru&ed  in  moft  branches  of  polite  lite- 
rature.    He  had  'all  the  neceffafy  qualifications  for  forming 
an  excellent  prince  \  but;  as  he  wanted  experience^  and 
fuch  a  mother  to  direct  and  advife  him  as  Mamsea,  in  the  h  dectived 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Maurus,  *f'/"^S^ 
and  fome  other  crafty  ffeedmen  and  eunuchs,  who,  abufing  ' j/JJJ^; 
tire  confidence  he  repofed  in  them,  perfuaded  him  to  do  ten* 
many  things- whieh  he  ever  after  regretted.     They  foon 
drove  all  good  men  from  the  court,  raifed  to  the  firft  em-* 
ployments  perfons  altogether  unworthy  of  them,  plundered 
the  treafury,  antf  did  all  the  mifchief  which  wicked  and 
avaricious  miniftefs  are  capable  of  doing  p.     In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  young  prince  entered  upon  his  firft  con- 
fulfhip,  to  which  he  had  been  nanfcd.in  the  feign  of  Maxi- 
mus  and  Balbinus,  and  took  for  his  colleague  Aviola.     He 
now  entertained  -the  people  with  magnificent  fports,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  forget  their  paft  heats  and  animofities. 

In-  the  following  year,  when  Sabinus  was  conful  the  fe-  ^J"****' 
cond  time  with  Venuftus,  Sabinianus  revolted  in  Africa;  JJ^Stfa? 
and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  emperor;  but  the  go- 
vernor of  Mauritania  reduced  the  rebels  to  fuch  a  defperate 
fituatton,    that  they  delivered    up    Sabinianus,    acknow- 
legcd  their  fault,  and  fubmitted.     All* the- partisans  of  Sa^ 

•  Herod,  p.  «2i.  Max.  Balb.  Vit.  p.  170.  P  Herod,  lib.  viii. 
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binianus  were  pardoned,  but  what  was  his  fate  we  are  not 
informed.  Next  year  the  emperor  took  upon  him  hi3  fecond 
confulfliip,  having  Pompeianus  Civica  for  his  colleague. 
The  young  prince  married  Furia  Sabina  Tranquillina,  the 
daughter  of  Mi  (i  the  us,   who  was  immediately  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Augufta ;.  but  whether  he  had  any  chil- 
M'tfithau     dren  by  her  hiftory  does  not  relate.    He  chofe  Mifitheus 
captain  of   for  his  father-in-law,  purely  on  account  of  his  wifdom,  in- 
*higuardst  tegrity,  and  learning!  and  appointed  him  captain  of  the 
S'/lwiT"  8uar<*8»  that  he  might  have  a  pcrfon  of  his  extraordinary 
thttmpt-     talents  with  whom  to  advife,  not  caring  to  truft  to  his  own 
W,         '  judgment.   Mifitheus  had  no  fooner  taken  poffeffion  of  that 
important  employment,  than  he  acquainted  the  emperor 
with  the  mifconduft  of  Maurus,  and  bafe  pra&ices  of  the 
pther  freedmen  and  eunuchs ;  who  were  all  difcharged,  and 
baniifred  the  court.    He  refpe&ed  Mifitheus  as  his  father, 
gave  him  that  title,  ordered  him  to  call  him  his  fonf  and 
returned  thanks  to  the  fenate  for  diftinguifliing  his  father* 
in-law  with  the  titles  of  Father  of  Princes  and  Guardian  of 
the  Republic ;  titles  which  he  well  deferved,  being  one  of 
the  few  minifters  who  are  feid  to  have  had  nothing  in  view 
but  the  glory  of  their  prince,  and  the  welfare  of  the  ftate. 
In  the  courfe  of  this  year  a  dreadful  earthquake  ruined  a 
.    great  many  cities,   and  deftroyed  an  infinite  number  of 
people  r. 
8ap*r,fHng      When  C.  Vettius  Aufidius  Atticus  and  C.  Afinius  Prac- 
tfPirfi*,     t^xtajtus  were  confuls,  Rome  was  alarmed  with  infurrec- 
^Koman   x*om  *n  ^e  ^a^»  wnere  tne  Perfians,  under  the  conduct  ?f 
dominions     Sapor,  fon  and  fucceffor  to  Artaxerxes,  the  reftorer  of  the 
inthfEaft.  Perfian  monarchy,  had  entered   the  Roman  dominions  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  reduced  all  Mefopotamia, 
with  the  cities  of  Nifibis  and  Carrhse  $  and  committed  moil 
dreadful  ravages  in  3yria.   He  had  even  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  Antioch,  and  threatened  to  over-run  the  other  pro- 
vinces, moft  of  the  Romans  who  defended   them  having 
lifted  themfelves  in  his  army.     Gordian  refolved  to  march 
in  perfon  again  ft  fo  formidable  an  enemy.     Having  there- 
fore caufed  the  temple  of  Janus  to  be  opened,  according 
to  the  ancient  cuftom,  whicn  had  been  long  omitted*  and 
perhaps  was  never  after  pra&ifed,  he  fet  out  for  Rome  this 
year  242,  the  fourth  of  his  reign,  with  a  numerous  and  well- 
difciplined  army.    Taking  his  route  through  Mcefia,   he 
defeated,  in  that  province,  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians,  who 
disputed  his  pafiage,  and  obliged  them  to  abandon  their 
p pnquefts,  and  return  to  their  refpe&ive  countries.    How- 

*  Gord.  yit.  p.  161,  162,  i€p 
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ever,  he  was  worded  by  the  Alani  in  the  celebrated  plains 
of  Philippi  in  Macedon,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  of  Phi- 
lippopolis  in  Thrace*.  But  the  Barbarians  negletted  to 
improve  their  vi&ory,  and  retired.  Gordian  purfued  his 
march  unmolefted  through  Thrace,  and,  paffing  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  arrived  fafe  in  Afia. 

From  the  Hellefpont  he  marched  through  Afia  into  Sy-  Yr.  of  Fl. 
ria,  where  he  gained  fignal  advantages  over  the  enemy,  of      *59<>* 
which  hiftorian8  give  us  but  a  confuted  account.  However,  ^ *  9  24*' 
they  all  agree,  that  he  overcame  the  Perfians  in  feveral         '  "°* 
battles ;  that  he  recovered  the  cities  df  Nifibis  and  Carrhae,'  #t  /,  <£. 
and  obliged  Sapor,  with  his  powerful  and  numerous  army,  jeatedby 
to  abandon  the  Roman  dominions,  and  retire  with  fhame  Gvrdiau, 
and  difgrace  into  his  own  country,  whither  he  purfued  him  a*4*0*1*'* 
as  far  as  Ctefiphon*.     He  wrote  to  the  fenate  upon  his  ar-    0  r 
rival  at  Nifibis  in  Mesopotamia,  informing  them  of  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  gained  over  the  Barbarians  in  Macedon  and 
Thrace :  proceeding  to  enumerate  his  vi&ories  over  the 
Perfians,  he  tells  the  fathers,  that  he  had  delivered  the  An- 
tiochians  from  the  Perfian  yoke,  recovered  Carrhae,  and 
other  cities,  and  was  arrived  at  Nifibis,  whence  he  design- 
ed to  proceed  to  Ctefiphon,  "provided  the  Gods,  adds  he, 
continue  their  protection  to  us,  and  preferve  Mifitheus,  my 
father  and  captain  of  the  guards,  by  whofe  wife  conduft 
we  have  atchieved  thefe,  and  hope  to  accomplifh  ftill  greater 
things.     It  is  incumbent  upon  ypu,  confeript  fathers,  to 
appoint  public  proceifions,  to  recommend  us  to  the  gods, 
and  to  return  thanks  to  Mifitheus."  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  Gordian  is 
letter  the  fenate  decreed  a  triumph  to  the  emperor,  and  a  farted  a 
triumphal  chariot  to  Mifitheus*  with  a  pompous  infeription,  ^'"ffflc 
ftyling  him  the  Father  of  Princes,  Captain  of  the  Guards,  *heusatri* 
and  the  Guardian  of  the  Republic  u.    This  infeription,  umphal 
which  was  placed  on  the  bafis  of  his  triumphal  ftatue,  is  ftatue. 
ftill  to  be  feen  at  Rome  almoft  entire. 

But  the  happinefs  which  the  whole  empire  enjoyed  un-  Mtfithau 
der  the  government  of  Gordian,  and  the  wife  adminiftra-  <&**• 
tion  of  Mifitheus,  was  of  ihort  duration.     The  latter  died 
in  the  following  year,  during  the  confulfhip  of  Arrianus 
and  Papus,  and  by  his  laft  will  left  the  Roman  people  his  - 

heirs.  Upon  his  depth,  Philip  was  appointed  captain  of 
the  guards,  and  commander  in  chief,  under  the  emperor, 
of  all  the  forces  in  the  Eaft  ».  Next  year,  when  Peregri- 
nus  and  -5£milianus  were  confuls,  the  emperor  entered  the 
Perfian  dominions,  in  order  to  profecute  the  war  which  he 

'    «GorJ.  Vit.  p.  163, 16^.  t  Aur.  Vi&,  Eutrop.  «Gord. 

Vit,  p.  160.  *  Zof.  lib.  I.  p.  641 . 
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had  fo  fucecfsfiilly  begun.  Plorinus,  the  celebrated  phikv 
fophcr,  lifted  himfelf  in  his  army*  hoping  by  tbefe  means 
to  havfe  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with-  the  Pet  flan  and 
Indian  philosophers  \ 

Philip  no  fooner  faw.  himfelf  raifed  to  the  important  poft 
of  captain  of  the  guards,  than  he  began  toufpire  to  the  fiv 
vereignty  itfelf.  As  the  foidiers  were  greatly  attached  to 
the  young  prince,  in  order  to  leficn  their  afFe&ioir  to*  him, 
he  fometimes  marched  them,  into  places  where  no  provi* 
Cods  could  be  obtained;  at  other  times  fent  the  vefleU 
which  attended  the  army,  loaded  with* corn,  amorhcr  way* 
hoping  that  the  troops,  diftreflid  for  wast  of  ftipplksi 
would,  notwithftanding  their  attachment  to  Gordi an,  be* 
gin  to  mutiny  j  nor  was  he  miflaken  in  his  corrjedurc,  the 
rnofl  turbulent  among  thorn,  whom  Phi  tip- had  gained* 
whifpering,  that  Gordian,  a  youth  only  nineteen  years  old, 
was  not  fit  to  command  fuch  powerfalf  forces^  thatttbey 
wanted  fuch  a  general  as  Philip,  whom  long  experience 
had  taught  how  to  govern  an  empire,  how-to 'command  an 
army  y.  Gordian,  however,  advanoed  againft  Sapor,  and} 
meeting  him  in  Mesopotamia,  totally,  defeated  on  the  banks 
of  the  A  boras, .  or.  Aburas,  and  obliged  him  to  take  fhelter 
in  the  hetrt  of  his  own  dominions  *. 

But  while  the  young  conqueror  was  porftring  the  advan- 
tages of  his  vifloryy  Philip,  who  had  already  corrupted  the 
chief  officers  of  the  army,  led.  the  troops- through  barren 
and  defert  countries,  where,  through  failure  of  pvovifions* 
which  they  afcribed. to  want  of  experience  in  Gordian,  thej 
openly  mutinied,  and  demanded,  that  Philip  might'  reign 
in  conjunction  with  Gordian,  as  his  guardian  and  gover- 
nor, fbe  virtuous  young  emperor,-  unwilling  to  fried  Ro* 
man  blood,  granted  them  their  reoue flu  and  'took-  Philip  ifd* 
his  partner. in  the  empire  ;  who,  feeing  himfelf'  upon  a  le- 
vel with  his  fovereign,  foon  began* to  ofurp  an  authority 
over  him,  and  to  difpofe  of  all  employtnerrtSi  as  if  he  bad 
.  been  fole  emperor.  This  prefumption  GoMian  could  not 
bear,  and. therefore  attempted  to  depofe  him;  but  Phi&p's 
party  prevailing,  be  was  himfelf  depofed,  and  murdered  by 
the  ufurper-  His  death  happened  aboutrthe  beginning  of 
March  %  after  he  had  lived  nineteen1  years,  and  •  reigned 
five,  years  and  eight  months.  He  was  killed  on  the  farther! 
borders  :of  Perfcij  in  the  placfc  where  his  tomb  was  to  bo 
feen  in  tfee.year  363,  beyond  ihe  Euphrates  and  th)e  Abo* 

x  Parphyr.  Vit,  Plot.  p.  2.  y  Gord.  Vit.  p.  163.     Zof.  lib.  i. 

p,  641,  2  AaaroHWt  lib.  **i«.  *  Cod.  Juft.  liU  i*>  tit.  »t 

leg*  7>  p.  8J3i»  He. 
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ras>  between  the  cities  oflCercufa,  whfeh  ftbod'itear  the  con- 
flux- of  thofe  rivers,  and  Dura,  fituatedvery  near the  lattery 
about' twenty  miles  diftanee  from  the  former  river.    The 
place  va9  called  Zatrtha  or  Zai'the  b.    The  foldiens  erefted  His  tomb 
a  ftatelytomb  to  the  memory  of  the  deceafed  emperor,  with  Wri- 
the following  epitaph  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  Perfian,  He-  tath* 
brew,  and  Egyptian  tongues,  that  it  might  be  read  by  all 
nations :  "  To  the  deified  Gordlan,  who/  conquered  thfc 
PerGans,  Goths,  and'Sarmatians,  fupprefled  the  civil  dif- 
cords,  ftibdued  the  Germans;  but  ebuldnot  overcome  the 
Philips"    The  laft  words  allnde,  according  to  CapttoKnus, 
to  his  having  been  overcome  by  the  Alani  in  the  plains  of 
Philippi,  and  his  being  killed  by  Philip  c.     But  we  cannot 
be  perfuaded  that  this  epitaph  was  put  up  during  thfc  life , 
and  reign  of  the  emperor  Philip.     All  thofe  who  had  im- 
brued their  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  excellent  prince,  pe- 
rifhed  foon  after.    Gapitolrnus  writes,  that  they  difpatched 
themfelves  with  the  fame  Fwords  which  they  ha:d  employed 
againft  him  (S), 


b  Arawkfl,  libw  xxiti.  p.  t4>t««a#6« 

Ep;ft.  p.  487.        c  G©wL  Vitj  .p.  165. 


Zo£  lib.  ill.  p.  fi6»    Nona, 


(S)  The  writers  whoflou- 
rifhed  underGordian  were,  Cea- 
fori  n  us,  who  wrote,  or  rather 
fkuihed,  his  famous  book,  in-* 
titled,  De  die  Natali,  in  the 
firft  year  of  that  prince's,  reign, 
Herodian,  who  wrote,  in  eight  * 
books,  the  hiftory  of  the  em- 
perors, from  the  death  of  M. 
Aurelius  to  that  of  Maximus 
and  Balbinus.  Under  Gordfan 
likewife  floorifted  Arriair,  a 
Greek  hi ftorian,  quoted  by  Ca- 
pitolinus  in  his  hiftory  of  the 
reigns  of  Maximinus  and  Gor- 
dian(i),  andj©lius  Jattus  Gor- 
dus,  often  quoted  by  the  Au- 
gultine  hiftorians  (2).  Hewrote 
the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from 
Trajan  to  the  two  Gordians  5 
but  filled  his  hiflory,  according 
to  Capttolinus,  with  many  im- 
pertinent and  trifling  accounts. 
dflSHus  Sabipus  wrote  the  life  of 

lib.  iv. 


Maximhros  5  Vulcanitrs  Tereti* 
tianus  was  author  of  the  Eve* 
of  the  three  Gordians,  in  whole 
times  they  lived,  and  Curhn 
Fortunatianus  wrote  the  hiftory 
of  the  reign  of  the  two  Maxi* 
mins.  Some  pretend,  that  the 
hiflory  of  Fortunatianus  is  ftill 
extant,  and  lodged  in  the  em- 
peror's library ;  nay,  that  it 
was  formerly  printed  in  Italy, 
In  the  reign  of  the  emperot 
Conftantine  were  dill  extant 
fome  books  of  epigrams  by  Fa- 
bilfas,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
and  one  of  the  preceptors  of 
Maximinus  the  younger,  and 
various  poems  written  by  Toxo- 
tius,  a  fenator  of  the  family  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  He  married 
Junia  Fadilfa,  formerly  be- 
trothed to  young  MaximinuR, 
and  died  foon  after  he  had  dis- 
charged the  office  of  praetor  (3), 

(1)  Vo(T  Hift.  Greec.  lib.  iv.  p.  17.  Ma*imin.  Vit.  p.  i5«. 
(1)  VofT.  Hift.  Lat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3,  p,  179,  Macrin.  Vit.  p.  9J. 
U)  Yoft  Hift.  tat,  iibf  ii.  cap.  3, 
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Birth  emd       Philip  was  b°m  *n  Boftra,  a  city  of  Arabia  Petrara,  of 
extrafiie*    a  very  mean  defcent ;  for  his  father  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
tf  Philip,     famous  captain  of  banditti  in  that  country  d.     In  the  an- 
cient infcriptions  he  is  ftyled  M.  Julius  Philippus,  and  his 
wife  Marcia  Otacilla  Severa.    He  had  a  fon,  named  like- 
.   wife  Philip,  born  in  the  year  2379  confequently  feven  years 
olcf  when  his  father  feized  the  empire.     The  emperor  him- 
felf  was  at  that  time,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Alex- 
andria e,  about  forty ;  but  Aurelius  Vi&or  fuppofes  him 
to  have  teen  much  older  (T).    He  no  fooner  faw  himfelf 
invefted  with  the  fovereign  power,  than  he  declared  his  fon 
Caefar,  and  though  but  feven  years  old*  ihared  the  empire 
with  him.     He  then  wrote  to  the  fenate,  acquainting  them 
with  the  death  of  Gordian,  which  he  falfly  afcribed  to  a 
Be  cen*       natural  diftemper,  and  with  his  own  ele&ion  f.     Philip,  de- 
<ludes  a       firous  to  return  to  Rome,  immediately  concluded  a  peace 
peace  vntht  with  the  Perfians,  and  led  back  his  army  into  Syria.    He 
***  Per*      arrived  at  Antioch  before  Eafter,  which,  according  to  Eu- 
******  febius  g,   was  celebrated  this  year  pn  the  fourteenth  of 

April ;  and  from  thence  departed  for  Rome,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  ufual  demonftrations  of  joy  by  the  fenate 
and  people  j  whofe  affe&ions,  though  they  at  firft  feemed 
averfe  to  him,  he  foon  gained,  by  his  mild  adminiftration, 
and  conciliating  behaviour  h.  He  appointed  his  brother  Prifcus 
commander  in  chief  of  the  troops  in  Syria,  and  Severianus, 
his  father-in-law,  general  of  the  forces  in  Mcefia  and  Mace- 
don,  perfons  ill  qualified  for  thofe  important  polls  *. 

In  the  following  year  the  emperor  entered  upon  his  firft 

confulfhip,  having  Titianus  for  his  colleague ;  and  foon 

after,  leaving  the  city,  marched  againft  the  Carpi,  who, 

paffing  the  Danube,  had  invaded  Mcefia,  and  plundered 

Defeats  the  great  part  of  that  province.     The  emperor  defeated  them 

Carpi.        in  two  battles,  and  obliged  them  to  repafs  the  Danube,  and 

*  Gor<L  Vit.  p.  163.  Zonar.  p.  2*9.    Vi&.  Epit.  «  Chron. 

Alcxand.  p.  630.  *  Gordian.  Vit.  p.  164..  I  Eufeb. 

lib.  vi.  cap.  34.  h  Aur.  Vi&.  Zof.  lib.  i.  p.  646.  1  Ibid, 
p.  64a,  643. 

(T)  Whether  or  not  Philip*  dria,  Zonaras,  Nicephorus,  Ce- 

was  the  firft  Chriftian  emperor,  drenus,  Rufinus,  the  chronicle 

has  teen  the  fubjeel  of  great  of  Alexandria,  Syncellus,  Oro- 

difputes    among   the   learned,  fius,  Jornandes,  the  anonymous 

The  affirmative  feems  to  us  by  writer  publilhed  by  Valefius, 

far  the  mofl   probable,   being  with  Ammianus    Marcellinus, 

maintained   by   the   following  the  learned  cardinal  Bona,  A- 

writersj  namely,  Jerom,  Chryr-  bulfaragius,  Vincentius,  Lirin- 

foftom,  Dionyfius  of  Alexan-  enfis,  and  Huetius. 
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fue  for  peace  ;  which  he  readily  granted,  and  returned  to 
Rome.    Next  year,  when  Praefens  and  Albinus  were  con- 
fills,  nothing  happened  at  Rome,  or  in  the  provinces,  which 
hiftorians  have  thought  worth  tranfmitting  to  pofterhy,  ex- 
cept the  dedruftion  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  by  fire,  and 
another  (lately  building  called  Centum  Columnar,  or  the 
Hundred  Pillars.     In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
the  emperor  entered  upon  his  fecond  cohfulihip,  with  his 
fon,  whom  he  honoured  with  the  title  of  Auguftus,  and 
veiled  with;  the  tribunitial  power  k.     Both  princes  retained 
the  fafces  all  this  and  the  following  year,  to  celebrate  with 
the  greater  pomp  and  magnificence  the  thoufandtb  year  of  73,  thou- 
Rome,  begun  on  the  twenty-firft  of  April  of  the  year  247,  fandthytaP 
of  theChriftian  aera,  and  fifth  of  Philip's  reign,  according  of&om* 
to  the  computation  of  Varro,  which  was  then  followed  by 
moil  hiftorians  and  chronologers.    Extraordinary  rejoicings 
were  made  in  the  city,  (hews  of  all  kinds  exhibited  for  ten 
days  together,  and  an  incredible  number  of  wild  beads,  re- 
served by  Gordian  for  his  triumph  over  the  Perfians,  killed, 
and  distributed  among  the  people  ].     This  year  the  emperor  Unnatural 
publiihed  an  edi£t,  forbidding,  under  the  fevered  penalties,  luftfup- 
all  manner  of  unnatural  luft,  and  thofe  infamous  practices  prifftdat 
which  had  long  prevailed  in  Rome,  being  countenanced  by  £*•*• 
the  wicked,  and  tolerated  by  the  good  princes  m.     When 
M.  JEmilianus  was  the  fecond  time  conful  with  Julius  Aqui- 
linus,  the  Eaftern  provinces,  no  longer  able  to  pay  the  taxes 
with  which  they  were  opprefied,  nor  endure  the  haughty 
condu£l  of  Prifcus,  their  governor,  openly  revolted,  and  several 
proclaimed  Papianus,  or  Jotopianus,  emperor  ;  but  he  was  rebellions* 
foon  killed,  and  his  death  put  an  end  to  the  difturbances 
on  that  fide  \     At  the  fame  time  the  provinces  of  Mcefia 
and  Pannonia  rebelled,  and  ele&ed  P.  Carvilius  Marinus, 
who  was  but  a  centurion.     In  confequence  of  this  revolt, 
Philip,  in  great  confternation,  intreated  the  fenate  either  to 
enable" him  to  quafli  the  rebellion,  or  to  depofe  him,  if  they 
were  diflajisfied  with  his  conduft.    This  unexpe&ed  fpeech 
furprifed  the  ienate ;  but  Decius,  while  the  other  fenators 
continued  filent,  addreffing  the  emperor,  told  him,  that  he 
bad  no  reafon  to  fear  Marinus,  whofe  prefumption,  as  he 
was  unequal  to  any  great  undertaking,  would  foon  prove 
his  ruin. 

What  Decius  had  foretold,  happened  a  few  days  after, 
when  Marinus  was  killed  by  thofe  very  perions  who  had 

*  Onupb.  p.  260.    Goltf.  p,  #07.  l  Pagi,  p.  247.    Spanh. 

lij>.  iii.  p.  147.         «»  Alex-  Vit.  p.  m.     Aur.  VT#.        n  Zof.  lib.  i. 
p.  642. 
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n&M  fcfm  to  the  emjrfre.    Philip  then  retailing  hid  father- 
in-law*  SeVcriwios,  obliged  Decius,  rfiuth  againit  his  in- 
clination, to  accept  of  tte  government  of  Mtefia  and  Pan- 
nenia.     He  no  fcKwer  appeared  thfcre,  than  the  foldierspro- 
Dnmsde-   claimed  him  emperor,  and  forced  him  to  accept  the  fow»' 
tbredem.  *«?igmy,  threatening  him  with*  death,  if  he  declined  the- 
t"*ty**  «•**• .  Fear,  therefore,  getting  the  better  of  hid  fidelity  he 
22*J£     fbffered  hintfelf  to  be  attayed  With  the  imperial  purple,  aad 
m^ww*p    tfcefoldiers  to  -f wear  allegiance  to  him.     ZaAarfi*  teMs  us. 
tha*  he  immediately  wrote  to  Philip,  affufring  him,  that  he 
Would  refignthe  forfercignty  ad  foon  a9  he  reached  Rome  •. 
Bat  Philip,  without  relying  upon  fuch  promifes,  marcbeA' 
*  with  the  greateft  expedition  againft  the  uftrrper,  bepirtg  to 

fbrprife  him.  His  fon  he  left  at  Rome,  with  a  detachment 
of  the  pftgtorian  guards,  to  over-awe  the  citf.  Decius, 
hating  timely  notice  of  his  march  attd  approach,  received 
Tr.  of  FU  him  with  his  troops  in  order  of  battle.  An  aftton  enfucdj 
j^y*7'  "*  which  great  numbers  of  Philips  troops  were  cut  in 
u  c.  997*  P^^i  *nd  the  reft  obliged  to  retire  to  Verona^  where  he 
-u«  '■  J  himfelfwaU  killed  by  the  arAfcy*  The  new*  of  his  death 
Fkmp  no  fooner  reached  Rofrre,  than  the  praetorian  guards  dif- 
****""*  patched  his  fort,  who  was  "then  ift  their  camp.  Such  was 
*w4kttit4T   t^e  CfWj  0f  tj|e  empCror  phiHp,  after  he  had  reigned  fere 

ytttSy  and  feme  months.  Both  be  and  hie* fon  were,  ac- 
cording tbEutropius,  ranked  among  the  gods?  a  circum- 
ftance  which  fhews,  that  his  adniiniftration  was  not  dif- 
p(fea6ftg  to  the  fenate,  though  he  bad  Succeeded  'Gordian,  a 
prince  forthich  and  fo  univerfally  beloved  (U). 

Upon  the  death  of  Philip  and  his  fon,  Decius  was  ac- 
loowleged  emperor,  fed  by  the  foldiery,  and  foon  after  by 
the  fenate  and  people,  who  wanted  both  ftrength  and  cou- 
rage to  difput^  the  ele&ion  of  the  new  prince.     He  was  a 

°  Zonar.  p.  119.  p  Cod.  Juft.  Jib.  ix.  tit.  31.  leg.  6.  p.  489. 

k  lib.  viix.  tit;  56.  leg.  1.  p.  $04,  <&c. 

(IT)  Eufebius  and  Diouyfius  rather  melancholy  temper,  that 

of  Alexandria,  who  was  raifed  no  one  could,  by  any  contriv- 

to  that  fee  in  his  reign,  tell  us,  ance,  ever  make  him  laugh  or 

that  under  him  the  Chriftian  re-  fmile.     Both  he  and  his  roo- 

Jigion  was  publicly  preached ;  ther    Marcia    Otaciiia    Severa 

that  it  flourifhed  and  encreafed  profefled,  according  to  St.  Je- 

jnore  than  it  had  done  under  rom  (3),  and  the  chronicle  of 

any  other  prince  (1).    Of  Phi-  Alexandria  (3),  the  Chriftian 

.    ]ip,  the  fon,  authors  obferve,  religion. 

that  he  was  of  fuch  a  grave,  or  4       * 

(1)  Eufeh.  lib.  h.  cap.  30, 13*,  (*)  Hier.  Chron..  (3)  Chron, 
Alex  and.  p.  63Q. 

native 
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native  qf  .B^Kalk,  tor  JJudalia,  ja  toyin  in  rtfo   territory  73,0,7*4 
of Sirrnjum,  ia  Xower  Pannpnia,  ^pd,  according  Co  the  auddefctut 
chronicle  of    Alexandria  *,   raifed  to  the  empire  in  the  ofDuimu 
fifty-feventh,  but  according  to  Vi&or  the  younger,  onhr 
in  the  forty-fevemh  year  of  his  age.    He  had  by  bis  wife 
tiarenpia  Etrufcilla.fo^.fons,  namely,  Decius,  Hqftipanus, 
Etrufcus,  andlraja.n.     The  name  qi*  Meffius  wajs  commpji 
tp  them  all ;  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  was  the 
name  of  the  family.     The  erriperor  is  ftyled,  in  the  ancient 
inferiptions,  Caius  Mefjius  Qmntus  Trajanus  Decius.    He  Hiscka- 
yras,  according  to  Zofimus  his  panegyrift,  'defcended  of  an  r«fl*r. 
illuftrious  family,  and  endowed  >vi*h  every  good  quality  r. 
Victor  the  younger  ftyles  him  the  beft  of  princes,  and  Vo- 
pifcus  equals  him  to  the  mod  renowned  commanders  of  an- 
tiquity %     He  was  np  fooaer  vefted  with  the  fovereignty, 
than  he  declared  his  eldeft.fon  Caefar,  and  Prince  o?  the 
Youth.    The  fame  title  be  foon  'after  bellowed  upon  his 
three  other  fons  *. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  be  raifed   the"  moft  Hit  cruel 
dreadful  persecution  that  had  ever  opprefled  the  church,  in-  t*f*"*** 
flamed  by  his  seal  for  the  declining  caufe  of  paganifm,  which  **l?*l 
he  faw  fatally  undermined  by  the  wonderful  progrefe  of 
Chriftianity.    Concluding  therefore,  that  the  one  could  not 
be  fupported  but  by  the  utter  ruin  of  the  other,  he  enacted 
ipoft  cruel  edicls  againft  all  who  profeflcd  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion (W).     This  perfecutipn,  however,  did  not  rage,  with 
great  violence,  above  a  year,  the  emperor  and  magiftratea 
being,  by  the  invafionof  feveral  barbarous  nations,  diverted 
from  fearching  after  the  Chriftians ;  for,  about  the  end  of 
the  firft  year  of  JDecius's  reign,  when  he  was  conful  for  the 
fecond  time  with  Viciu9  Gratus,  the  Scythians,  that  is,  the 
Goths,  having  pafled  the  Danube,   under  the  conduft  of 

q  Chron.  Alexand  p.  632.  r  Zof.  lib.  t.  p.  64.1.  s  Aur. 

Vi6r,  p.  223.  t  Goltz.  p.  109.    Onuph.  p.  261.    Occo,  p.454. 

(W)    He  vented    his    rage  amongft  wild  beafts,  than  men 

chiefly  upon  the   bifliops,    of  who  had  divefted  themfelves  of 

whom   many  were  feized,    in-  reafon  and  humanity.    Among 

humanly  racked  and  executed  ;  thefe  was  the  celebrated  hermit 

and,   among  the  reft,    Fabian  Paul,  who,  withdrawing  intd 

bifhop  of  Rome,  Rabylas  bi- .  the  deferts  of  Egypt,  led  a  ib«* 

ftiop  of  Antioch,  and  Alexan-  htary  life  for  the  fpace  of  ninety 

der  bHhop  of  Jerusalem.   Great  years  At  lead,  and  bceame  th* 

numbers  of  Chriftians  fled  to  father  and  founder  of  the  ordtr 

barren  mountains,  rocks,  and  of  Ancfeorets  (4). 
deferts,  choofing  rather  tp  live 

(4)  Hicr.  Vit.Pault.p.  237,    Eufcb.  lib,  iii.  cap.  29,    Left.  Per* 
ice.  cap.  #. 
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their  king  Cniva,  inverted  the  city  of  Eufterium  in  LoweY 
Moefia ;  out  meeting  with*  a  vigorous  oppofition  from  Gal- 
lus,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  they  raifed  the  fiege, 
and  attacked  Nicopolis,  another  city  in  the  fame  province. 
T—wg  Ds-      Decius  difpatched  his  eldeft  fon  againft  the  Barbarians,  at 
ems  gains    the  head  of  a  numerous  and  weU-difciplined  army;  who 
gnat  ad-     faHjng  Up0n  them  unexpectedly,  cut  thirty  thoufand  of 
ruer*fki     t^ncm  *n  Pieces>  anc*  obliged  the  reft  to  retire  beyond  Mount 
Gttks  1        Hxmus,  which  parted  Moefia  from  Thrace :  however,  they 
foon  recruited  their  army,  and,  entering  Thrace,  laid  fiege 
to  Philippopolis  on  the  Hebrus.    Young  Decius  haftened  to 
the  relief  of  the  place ;  but  while  his  troops  were  refrefliing 
themfelves,  after  a  long  march,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
hit  Ms  or*  Beroea,  a  city  of  the  fame  province,   Cniva,  coming  fud- 
my  is  m  the  denly  upon  them,  deftroyed  the  whole  army,  and  obliged 
tatef!        ^e  youn8  P"nce  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight  into  Moefia. 
Cniva  then  returned  before  Philippopolis ;  and,  having  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  place,  maflacred   the  inhabitants  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  thoufand  u,  without  diftindion 
of  fex  or  age  w,  ravaged  Thrace,  and  laid  wafte  great  part 
of  Macedon,  where  L.  Prifcus,  probably  brother  to  the  late 
emperor,  commanded  at  that  time  \  but  he,  inftead  of  op- 
pofing,  joined  the  enemy,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  pro- 
claimed emperor.    Decius,  who  had  remained  at  Rome  to 
confecrate  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  he  had  ordered  to 
be  built,  or  rather  repaired,  immediately  fet  out  for  Pan* 
nonia ;  where,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he 
took  upon  him  his  third  confullhip,  and  honoured  with  that 
dignity  his  elded  fon,  ft y led,    in  the  inscriptions  of  this 
TheGeths    year,  Q-Herennius  Decius  Caefar".     Decius  overcame  the 
are  ov*r-    Goths,  lays  Zofimus,  in  feveral  engagements,  obliged  them 
eenuty  th$  to  relinquifli  the  booty  they  had  taken,  and  drove  them  out 
emperor.      Qf  ^  Roman  dominions,     Prifcus  was  declared  by  the,  fe- 
nate  a  public  enemy,  and  (lain  5  but  where,  or  in ,  what 
manner,  hiftory  does  not  inform  us. 
'  The  office        From  Thrace  the  emperor  wrote  to  the  fenate,  acquaint- 
ofeenfor      ;ng  them,  that  he  defigned  to  re-eftablifli  the  office  of  cen- 
IT&T       kr,  leaving  to  them  the  choice  of  a  perfon  fit  for  the  dif- 
V  *  '        charge  of  fo  great  a  truft.    The  fenate,  upon  the  receipt  of 
Valerian     the  emperor's  letter,  affembled  in  the  temple  of  Caftor  and 
ehofen  ten*  Pollux  5  and  there,  inftead  of  waiting  till  their  votes  were 
Jer*  aiked,  cried  out  with  one  voice,  as  foon  as  the  letter  was 

read,  "  Let  Valerian  be  cenfor  5  let  him  cenfure  and  cor- 
rect the  faults  of  others  who  has  no  faults  of  his  own.* 
Of  Valerian,  who  was  raifed  to  the  empire  two  years  after, 

«  Ammian.  lib.  xxxi.  p.  44C  w  Zof.  lib.  i.  p.  #44.    Jor- 

aand.  dc  Reb.  Goth*  cap,  18.  p.  637.  *  Spanh.  p.  ^34. 

we 
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we  (hall  fpeak  in  a  more  proper  place.  He  was  then  in 
Thrace  with  Decius ;  who,  upon  his  receiving  the  decree 
of  the  fenate,  caufed  it  to  be  publicly  read  5  exhorted  Va- 
lerian not  to  decline  an  office,  to  which  he  had  been  called 
by  the  republic  with  fuch  extraordinary  marks  of  efteem  and 
diftin&ion.  Valerian  earneftly  intreated  the  emperor  not 
to  lay  a  burden  upon  him,  to  which  he  was  in  every  re- 
fpeft  unequal y  5  but  does  not  tell  us  whether  he  was  in  the 
end  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  office. 

Soon  after,  the  emperor  marched  againft  the  Goths,  «>ver-  Decius 
came  them,  and  reduced  them  to  fuch  difficulties,  that  they  gains  stew 
offered  to  releafe  all  the  prifoners  they  had  taken,  and  re-  «*»*»- 
linquifh  their  booty,  provided  he  would  fuffer  them  to  re-  JJf^rtArT 
tire  unmolefted :    out  Decius  refolved  to  exterminate  the 
whole  nation,  and  deliver  Rome  from  fo  troubiefome  an 
enemy,  fent  Trebonianus   Gallus,  with  a  ftrpng  detach- 
ment,  to  cut  off  their  retreat ;  and,  purfuing  them  clofe 
with  the  reft  of  the  army,  came  up  with  them  before  they 
reached  the  Danube,   and  engaged  them  a  fecond  time. 
The  Goths,  knowing  that  all  lay  at  (lake,  fought  like  men 
in  defpair.     Young  Decius  (ignalized  himfelf  on  this  occa^ 
fion,  and  isfaid  to  have  killed  many  of  the  enemy  with  his 
own  hand  ;  but  being  mortally  wounded  with  an  arrow,  he  y0       «*  _ 
fell  from  his  horfe  in  the  fight  of  the  whole  army.    The  em-  dui  fs  ^m 
peror,  feeing  him  fall,  cried  out  to  his  foldiers,  without  em\ 
betraying  the  leaft  concern,  "  We  have  loft  but  one  man  ; 
fellow-foldiers,   let  not  fo  fmall  a  lofs  difcourage  you." 
Having  uttered  thefe  words,  he  ruflied  into  the  midft  of 
.the  enemy ;  but,  inftead  of  revenging  the  death  of  his  fon,  andUh* 
was  himielf  furrounded  on  all   fides,   overpowered,  and  wife  the 
Bain,  mperor. 

The  Goths,  after  the  death  of  Decius,  purfued  their  vie-  neRo^ 
tory,  and  made  a  dreadful  havock  of  the  difheartened  army,  man  army 
Such  of  the  Romans  as  efcaped  the  general  daughter,  fled  cut  in 
to  the  legions  commanded  by  Gallus ;  who,  by  pretending  #**** 
a  great  concern  fbr  the  unfortunate  end  of  Decius,  and  the 
defeat  of  his  army,  and  feigning  to  march  againft  the  Bar- 
barians, gained  the  hearts  of  the  foldiery,  who,  with  loud 
acclamations,  proclaimed  him  emperor.     He  immediately  Yr.  of  Fl 
declared  his  fon  Volufianus,  Caefar  ;  married  him  to  Heren-      4599. 
nia  Etrufcilla,  the  daughter  of  the  deceafed  prince ;  and,  A.  D.  251. 
to  remove  all  fufpicion  of  his  being  acceffary  to  the  mif-     '**'  999* 
fortunes  which  had  befallen  him  and  his  army,  he  adopted  q^^  h  " 
Hoftilianus,  the  only  furviving  fon  of  Decius ;  conferred  claimed    * 
upon  him  the  title  of  Auguftus  -,  vefted  him  with  the  tri-  emperor. 

f  Valer.  Vit.  p.  173, 174. 
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bunitial  power ;  and  appointed  him  eonful  for  the  enfu- 
ing  year2.  Caius  Vibius  Trebonianus  Gailns  was  a  native 
of  the  ifland  of  Meninx,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  called 
afterwards  Garba,  and  at  prtefent  Gerbi  and  Zarbi.  Of 
his  family  no  mention  is  made  by  the  writers  who  have 
reached  us£  and  »U  we  know  of  .his  employments  is,  that 
he  commanded  the  troqps  on  .the  fron^iers.of  JMeefiaan  250, 
and  in  the,prefent  year  251.  He  was,  according  to  the 
chronicle  of  Alexandria,  fifty-feven,  but,  according  to 
Vi&or  the  younger,  only  forty-five,  when  raifed  to  the  em- 
pire. Hoftilia  Severa,  honoured  on  fome  medals  with  the 
title  of  Augufta,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  his  wife.  Hia 
fon  is  ft y led  in  fome  incriptions  C.  Vibius  Volufianus,  and, 
in  others,  Annius  Gailus  Trebpnianus.  His  election  was 
no  foonejr  confirmed  by  the.fenate,  than,  inftead  of  re- 
venging the  death  of  Decius,  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
army,  .he  concluded  a  difhonaurable  peace  with  the  Goths  ? 
fuffered  them  to  retire  unmolefted  with  all  their  booty  and 
prifoners,  among  whom  were  many  Romans  of  great  di£« 
tinftion ;  and  even  engaged  to  pay  them  yearly  a  confider- 
able  fum,  provided  they  continued  quiet  in  their  own 
country  *.  After  having  concluded ,tbis  ignominious  .peace, 
he  returned  to  jRome ;  and,  in  the  beginning <df  the  follow* 
ing  year,  entered  upon  his  firft  confulflrip,  taking  his  fon 
for  his  colleague.  He  began  his  reign  with  reviving  all  the 
edi£U  which  had  (been  puWi&ed  by  his  predeceffor  againft 
the  Christians,  and  caufed  them  to  be  put  in  execution 
with  <the  utmoft  rigour.  At  the  feme  time  a  dreadful  plague 
breaking  out  in  Ethiopia,  on  the  confines  of  Egfpt9  spread 
ovex  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  fwept  away  in- 
credible numbers  of  people,  especially  at  Rome,  where  it 
raged  with  great  violence  (X).  The  fame  year  was  re- 
markable for  a  general  drought,  a  great  fajrnine,  and  wars 
kindled  in  jnoft  parts  of  the  empire.  M.  Aufidkrs  Fcrpen- 
.  na  Liciniaatts  a  {Turned  the  title  of  Augustus ;  but  this  re- 
volt was  foon  fupprefied  b ;  in  what  manner,  we  are  entirely 


z  Zof.  lib.  i.  p.  $44.  Golitz.  p.  i  rt.    Zonar.  p.  644. 
de  Reb.  Goth.  cap.  19.  p.  632.     Zof.  p.  644. 
Occo.  p.  454. 


(X  Some  authors  write,  that 
it  carried  -off,  arhoog  the  red, 
Hoftilianua,  the  fon  of  Decius, 
foon  after  he  had  been  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Augmlus(ijj 

(i)Vidt.Epit. 


a  Jorsand. 
*  Vift.  Epit. 


that 


but  Zofimus  allures  «§,. 
Gailus  caufed  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  then  gave  out  that 
he  died  of  the  plague  (a)«  ' 


(a)  Zof.  p,  644, 
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ignorant.  The  Goths,  the  Borani,~  the  Carpi,  the  Burr 
gundi,  or  Burgundiones,  a  people  dwelling  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  broke  into  Moefia  and  Pannonia  ;  the  Scythi- 
ans over-ran  Afia,  and  the  Perfians,  entering  Syria,  ra^ 
vaged  that  province,  and  even  made  themfeives  mailers  of 
Antioch c.  -dJmilianus,  who  commanded  in  Moefia,  over- 
tame  the  Barbarians  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  obliged  them 
to  quit  the  Roman  dominions. 

Elated  with  this  fuccefs,  and  defpifing  Galjus,  who  wal-  JEmiitdnut 
lowed  in  pleafures  at  Rome,  while  his  generals  were  ex-  proclaimed 
pofing  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  empire,  he  caufed  him-  ™^r tn 
felf  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  and  was  faluted  by  the  troops      °^* 
under  his  command,  whofe  affections  he  had  gained,  wjth 
the  titles  of  Auguftus  and  Father   of  his  Country.    This 
revolt  roufed  Gallus  from  his  lethargy,  who  immediately 
ordered  Valerian  to  march  with  the  Gaulifh  and  German 
legions   again   this  new  rival.     But  /Emilianus,  without 
giving  him  time  to  affemble  his  troops,  advanced  towards 
Italy,  and,  by  long  marches,  arrived  in  a  ftort  time  at  In- 
teramna,  now  Terni,  about  thirty-two  miles  from  Rome. 
There  he  was  met  by  Gallus,  and  his  fon,  at  the  head  of  a 
confiderable  army  5  out  the  troops  of  the  latter,  defpifing  Gallus  it 
their  leaders,  flew  them  in  the  fight  of  JEmiiianus,  and  **&**  h 
proclaimed   him  emperor.     Such  was  the  end  of  the  era-  mue^wn 
peror  Gallus,  after  he  had  reigned  a  year  arid  fix  months  d* 
No  fooner  was  intelligence  of  their  death  brought  to  Rome;  Mmllianut 
than  the  fenate  confirmed  the  election  df  the  foldiery,  and  pfocfdrmed 
honoured  the  new  prince  with  the  ufual  titles.     jEmilius  e^^r  ** 
JEmilianus,  as  Aurelius  Vi&or  calls  him,  or  C.  Julius  M- 
milianus,  as  he  is  ftyled  on  the  ancient  coins,  was  a  Moor^ 
of  a  very  meim  defcent.     He  had  ferved  from  his  youth  irl 
the  Roman  armies,  and  raifed  himfelf  to  the  firft  employ- 
ments in  the  (late ;  for  he  had  been  conful  before  he  at-     1 
tained  the  empire  V    In  the  letter  which  he  wrote  tp  the 
ienate  after  the  death  of  Gallus,  he  promifcd  to ,  drive  the 
Goths  out  of  Thrace,  and  the  Perfians  out  of  Mefopota- 
mia  and  Armenia,  to  comport  himfelf  in  every  thing  as  the 
lieutenant  of  the  republic,  and  to  leave  the  exercife  of  the 
fovereign, power  to  the  fenate f  ( Y).    The  troops,  which  Va- 

leriari 

e  Zof.  p.  644*    Zoflar.  f>.  *$i.  *  Synccl.  p,  576.  e  Biragj 

p,  364.        f  Zonar.  p.  233. 

(X)  Aurelius  Vidfcor  writes,    deration  ;  wherein  he  cHfagrees 

that  he  governed  with  great  rao-    with  Zonaras,  who  tell*  us,  that 
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The  Reman  Hi/lory. 

Jerian  was  leading  to  the  affiftance  of  Gallus,  hearing  in 
Rhaetia  that  he  was  dead,  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  new 
prince,  and  proclaimed  their  own  general  emperor ;  who, 
thereupon,  quickening  his  march,  pafled  the  mountains, 
and  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  and  well- 
disciplined  body  of  troops. 

^milianus's  army  no  fooner  underftood  that  Valerian,  of 
whom  they  entertained  a  high  opinion,  had  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  troops  under  his  command,  than 
they  fell  upon  their  own  leader,  and  difpatched  him,  to 
avoid,  fays  Zonaras,  a  civil  war,  and  the  (hedding  of  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-citizens.  iEmilianus  was  killed  at 
Spoletum,  now  Spoleti,  or  at  a  bridge  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ;  which  Victor  the  younger  pretends  to  have  been 
thence  called  the  Bloody  Bridge.  He  died  in  the  forty- 
fixth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  flxort  reign  of  Ithree,  or,  at 
moft,  of  four  months  »  ( Y). 

gHfer.Chron.    Eutrop.    Aur.  V16L 


he  a£ted  more  like  a  foldier  than 
a  prince,  and  did  many  things 
highly  unbecoming  an  'empe- 
ror(i). 

(Y)  Eufebius  does  not  even 
rank  him  among  the  emperors 
(2) ;  and  is  therein  followed  by 
the  chronicle  of  Alexandria, 
and  that  of  Nicephorus,  in 
which  Valerian  is  placed  im- 
mediately after  Gallus.  Ac- 
cording to  Aurelius  Victor,  M- 
milianus  died  a  natural  death 
(3).  In  his  reign  C.  Virius 
Paulinus  was  governor  of  Rome, 
and  comes  domefticorum  (4). 
This  is  the  firft  time  we  find 
the  latter  employment,  which, 
in  the  fourth  century,  became 
very  famous,  mentioned  in  hif- 
tory.  Pancirollus  takes  the 
words  domeftici  and  protecto- 
res  to  be  fynonymous  terms. 
The  province  of  the  latter  was 
to  guard  the  prince's  perfon, 

(1)  Zonar.  p.  233        (»)  Eufeb.  lib.  vii.cap,  10.  p.  155.      (j)  Aur. 
Vitt.  in  Mmil.  (4)  Onuph.  in  Faft.  p.  «6*.  (5)  Pancir.  ia 

Not,  Imp.  Rom.  cap.  89. 

,/Emilianus 


and,  under  the  Chriftian  em- 
perors, to  carry  the  great  ftand- 
ard  with  the  crofs.  They 
were  fuperior  in  rank  to  the 
praetorian  guards,  and  diftin- 
guiihed  with  particular  badges 
peculiar  to  them.  This  corps 
confined  of  three  thoufand  five 
hundred  men  before  Juftinian's 
time,  who  is  faid  to  have  in- 
creased them  to  the  number  of 
five  thoufand  five  hundred* 
They  were  divided  into  (everal 
bands  of  horfe  and  foot,  called 
fchola?,  and  commanded  by  fome 
perfon  of  great  diftin&on, 
ilyled  comes  domefticorum.(5). 
From  feveral  infcriptions  of  this 
time,  we  learn,  that  the  word 
comes  was  already  a  title  of  dig- 
nity 5  To  that  the  title  of  comest 
or  county  does  nor,  as  fome 
imagine,  owe  its  original  entire- 
ly to  Conftantine. 
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JEmUianus  being  killed,  the  fenate,  with  great  demon* 
ftrations  of  joy,  confirmed  the  election  of  Valerian,  and 
conferred  upon  his  fon  Gallienus  the  title  of  Caefar.  Va-  Htsdifcent, 
lerian  was  defcended  from  one  of  the  mod  illuftrious  fami-  %£%'  ^ 
lies  in  Rome,  had  commanded  armies,  and  difcharged,  ^karaatr. 
with  great  reputation,  the  chief  employments  of.  the  em- 
pire, both  civil  and  military.  He  was  adored  by  perfons 
of  all  ranks,  for  his  integrity,  prudence,  modefty,  and 
extraordinary  accomplishments.  He  was  well  verfcd  in  all 
the  branches  of  learning,  and  had  ever  lived  free  from  the 
vices  which  generally  prevailed  in  thofe  difiblute  times. 
Thus  he  was  univerfally  judged  worthy  of  the  empire  be* 
fore  he  attained  it ;  but  was  afterwards  found  unequal  to 
fuch  a  weighty  charge ;  whence  moft  writers  afcribe  to  his 
want  of  a£tivity,  prudence,  and  refolution,  the  many  cala- 
mities which  befel  the  empire  in  his  and  his  fon's  reign  h. 
Before  his  acceflion  to  the  empire,  he  was  prince  of  the 
fenate,  a  rank  which  gave  him  a  right  to  vote  before  all  the 
confulars.  Afterwards  he  commanded  the  third  legion, 
and  was,  by  degrees,  raifed  to  the  firft  pods  in  the  army. 
He  attended  Decius  in  his  wars  with  the  Goths,  and  was, 
while  he  continued  with  him  in  Thrace,  named  by  the 
fenate  to  the  cenfbrihip,  in  the  manner  we  have  related 
above  (Z).  He  began  his  reign  with  great  applaufe,  and 
conduced  himfelf  fo  as  to  gain  the  afFe&ions  both  of  the 
fenate  and  people,  paying  the  utmoft  refpeft  to  the  former, 
and  eafing  the  other  of  the  heavy  taxes,  with  which  they 
had  been  loaded  by  his  predecefibrs.  He  ena&ed  many 
excellent  laws,  and  fupprefied  moft  of  the  diforders,  which, 

fc  Eutrop.    Zbf.  lib.  i.  p.  640. 

(Z)  In  the  ancient  infcrip-  pire.   By  his  fecond  wife,  nam- 

tions  he  is  ftyled  P.  Licinius  ed  by  fome  writers  Mariniana 

Valerianus  ;    to    thefe    names  (2),  he  had  Valerian,  who  was 

Vi&or  the  younger  adds  that  twice  cooful,    to  wit,  in   358 

of  Colobius ;    and   Onuphrius  and  263,  and  honoured,  either 

quotes  an  infcription,  in  which  by  his  rather,  or  by  his  brother 

he  is  named  P.  Aurelius  Lici-  Gallienus,    with   the    title  of 

nius  Valerius  Valerianus  (1).  Caefar  (3).   He  had  other  fons ; 

He  married  two  wives,  and  had  for  Gallienus  is  faid  to  have 

by  the  firft,  whofe  name  is  not  married  his  brother's  fons,  and 

mentioned  in  hiftory,  Gallienus,  to    have    ftyled   himfelf  The 

who  fucceeded  him  in  the  em-  Brother  of  many  Princes  (4)^ 

<i)  Onuph.  in  Faft.  p.  26a.  (»)  Birag  p.  361.  (3)  Val. 

Viti  p.  175.    Gottz,  p,  114.  (4)  Idem  ibid. 
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in  thofe  unhappy  times,  prevailed,  not  only  at  Rome,  but 
throughout  the  empire.  He  employed  only  men  of  merit; 
and  moft  of  thofe  whom  he  preferred  to  the  command  of 
his  armies,  were  afterwards  raifed  to  the  empire  K  In  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  254,  he  entered  upon  his 
fecond  confulfhip,  with  his  fon  Gallienus.  Zofimus  writes, 
that  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  took  Gallienus 
for  his  partner  in  the  empire,  being  induced  to  this  adion 
by  the  danger  to  which  the  empire,  invaded  on  all  fides  by 
the  Barbarians,  was  then  expofed k ;  for  the  Germans  and 
the  Franks  committed  great  deva Rations  in  that  part  of 
Gaul  which  bordered  on  the  Rhine;  the  Goths  and  the 
Carpi  invaded  the  provinces  of  Moefia,  Thrace,  and  Ma- 
cedon ;  and  the  Perfians,  pafiing  the  Euphrates,  over-ran 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia.  Aurelian,  at  that  time 
tribune  of  a  legion  quartered  inMentz,  fell  upon  the  Franks 
while  they  were  ravaging  the  neighbouring  country,  killed 
a  great  number,  took  many  prisoners,  whom  he  fold  for 
Haves,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  quit  their  booty,  and  re- 
tire (A).  '  "*'  ' 
tyiGtr-  Valerian  being  conful  the  third  time,  and  Gallienus  the 
nans  de*  fecbrid,  a  great  viftory  was  gained  in  Germany  by  the  latter, 
j tat td  by  who  thereupon  aflumed  the  title  of  Germanicus  Maximus, 
Galtienus.  as  appCars  from  feveral  medals  of  this  year1 5  but  what  na- 
tion he  overcame,  whether  the  Franks,  or  the  Alemanni, 

1  Aur.  Vit.  p.  *ir.    T rebel.  Pollio.  Hid.  Trigint.  Tyrann.  cap.  9. 
p.  189.    Prob.  Vit.  p.  234.  *  2of.  lib,  i.  p.  64.$.         '    \  Birag, 

*>.367>&37». 


fig  tmpirt 
prvadtdon 
allfidts  by 
tht  Burba* 
rjam. 


common  liberty,  took  thence 
the  name  of  Franks,  the 
word  frank  fignifying  in  their 
language,  as  it  flill  does  in  ours, 
free  (2).  Among  them  we  find 
the  following  nations  mention- 
ed, the  A&uarii,  Chamavi, 
Bru&eri.  Salii,  Frifii,  Chauci, 
Amfivarii,  and  Cam  (3),  The 
Franks  are  fometimes  called  Si- 
cambri,  becaufe  they  inhabited 
the  country  formerly  poflefled 
by  that  nation,  which  was  en* 
tirely  cut  off  by  Auguftus, 


(A)  The  country  of  the 
Franks,  now  for  the  firft  time 
rnentionedinhiftory,  was  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  ocean  ; 
on  the  weft  by  the  ocean  and 
the  river  Rhone;  and  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Wefer  :  according 
to  which  defcription,  they  pof- 
iefled  the  modern  countries  of 
tVeftphalia,  HefTe,  and  fom'e 
adjacent  ftates  (1). '  They  were 
a  mbtly  multitude,  confifting 
6f  variou?  German  nations 
dwelling  $eyond  the  Rhine  5 
y\  ho,  uniting  in  defence  of  theif 

(1)  Adrian.  Valef.  Rcr.  Frapcjcar.    Bucb.  p.  aog,  (%)  Buck* 

fyid.  (3)  Adrian,  Valef.  Not*  Gall.  p.  *oi.  &  Bach,  p.  no. 
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who  inhabited  the  countries  lying  between  the  Rhine,  the 
Maine,  and  the  Danube,  hiftory  does  not  declare.  The 
next  confuls  were  Maximus  and  Glabrio,  during  whofe  adt 
miniftration  Gallienus,  with  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  men, 
defeated,  if  Zonaras  is  to  be  credited,  three  hundred  thou- 
fand Alemanni  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan ;  variquifhed 
the  Heruli,  a  Gothic  nation ;  and  with  great  fuccefs  made 
war  upon  the  Franks  m.  We  wifli  that  writer  had  given  us 
a  more  diftin£t  account  of  thefe  heroic  exploits.  In  Gaul, 
Pofthumius?  a  commander  of  great  prowefs  and  experience, 
gained  great  advantages  over  feveral  German  nations,  who 
had  invaded  that  province".  Valerian  being  conful  the  TfoCAri- 
fourth  time,  and  Gallienus  the  third,  a  violent  perfecution  /'«*'#**• 
was  raifed  againft  the  Chriftians  •,  Macrianus,  a  celebrated  fiCMte~ 
magician  of  Egypt,  having  feduced  the  emperor,  who  had 
been  hitherto  a  great  patron  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  by 
perfuading  him,  that  the  affairs  of  the  empire  would  never 
profper  till  the  Pagan  rites  were  reftored,  and  the  religion 
of  the  Chriftians,  fo  odious  to  the  gods,  utterly  abolifhed. 
This  perfecution,  commonly  reckoned  the  eighth,  lafted 
three  years ;  that  is,  from  the  prefent  year  257  to  the  year 
260,  when  Valerian  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Perfians. 

Aurelian  having  fucceeded  Ulpius  Crinitus  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  Iliyricum  and  Thrace,  drove   the  Thi  Goths 
Goths  put  of  thofe  provinces,  took  an  incredible  num-  Meattdly 
ber  of  prifpners,    and,   purfuing   them   beyond  the  Da-  Aurfiif** 
nube,  laid  wafte  their  country,  and  returned  to  Moefia  Yama- 
loaded  with  booty  °.     At  the  fame  time  Probus,  pairing  the  Hans  by 
Danube,  defeated  the  Sarmatians  and  Quadi.     About  the  Probus. 
latter  end  of  this  year  the  emperor,  leaving  Rome,  let  out 
for  the  Eaft,  to  oppofe  the  Perfians,  who  had  invaded  Me- 
fopotamia  and  Syria,  and  committed  dreadful  ravages.   He 
reached  Byzantium  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
when  Memmius  Tufcus  and  Baflus  were  confuls ;  and  held 
a  council,  at  which  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  empire 
affifted,  to  deliberate  about  the  meafures  to  be  taken  ;  for  ThePtr- 
Sapor,  king  of  Perfia,    had  already  feized  all  Armenia,  M**  «wr- 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Nifibis  and  Carrhae  in  Mefopota-  wfey"*! 
mia,  and,  advancing  into  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  *rovlH€am 
army,  had  ravaged  that  province,  and  taken  Antioch.    His. 

?;uide  in  this  expedition  was  Cyriades,  defcended  of  an  il- 
uftrious  family,  but  abandoned  from  his  youth  to  all  man- 
per  of  wickednefs  ;  infomuch,  that  not  able  to  bear  the  re- 
proaches anjl  whplcfome  adnipnitions  of  his  father,  he  fled 

m  Zonar.  Vit.  Gallicn.  p.  435.  »  Trebcl.  Poll. in  Vit.  Trigint. 

Tyraim.  p.  i?4«  ?  &yxtz\%  Vit.  p.  *jj. 
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from  home,  and  retired  into  Perfia,  carrying  thither  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  which  he  had  purloined.  There 
he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  Perfian  king,  inftigated 
him  to  make  war. upon  the  Romans,  and  ferved  him  as  a 
guide,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  countries,  in  his 
inarches  through  Mefopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Syria.  Sa- 
por, after  he  had  taken  and  plundered  Antioch,  returned 
into  Perfia,  to  difcharge  his  army  of  the  immenfe  booty 
with  which  they  were  encumbered ;  and  left  Cyriades  go- 
vernor of  the  conquered  countries,  who  now  aflumed  the 
title  of  Caefar,  and  foon  after  that  of  Augufius,  and  was 
acknowleged  emperor  by  mod  of  the  eaftern  provinces  p. 
TktScy-  At  the  fame  time  the  Borani,  a  Scythian  nation,  eroding 

tkiamsetm-  the  Euxine  Sea,  furprifed  and  plundered  the  cities  of  Py tus 
***£"**     inBofporus,  and  Trapezus  in  Pontus ;  then,  advancing  to 
thmm       ^c  ne*gbbourhood  of  Byzantium,  they  croffed  over  into 
'  Jfi*.  Afia,  and  furprifed  the  cities  of  Chalcedon,  Nicaea,  Apa- 

mxa,  Prufa,  and  feveral  other  places,  which  they  plunder- 
ed  ;  and  then  returned,  loaded  with  riches,  into  their  own 
country  ^.    Next  year,  when  Secularis  and  Baflus  were  con- 
tills.  Valerian  marched  from  Cappadocia,  whither  he  had 
purfued  the  Scythians,  into  Syria,  recovered  Antioch,  and 
advanced  into  Mefopotamia,  where  he  met  Sapor,  attacked 
him,  but,  by  the  treachery  of  Macrianus,  who  perfuaded 
him  to  engage  in  a  difadvantageous  poft,  loft  the  flower 
of  his  troops  in  the  action,  and  was  himfelf  taken  prifonerr. 
Yr.  of  Fl.  Thus  Zonarus,  Aurelius  Victor,  Eutropius,  and  Agathias  ; 
i6oS.      but  Zozimus  relates,  that  Valerian  having,  after  the  battle 
u  C  ioo8*  m  wmch  **e  was  defeated,  been  prevailed  upon  to  confer  in 
'  perfon  with  Sapor,  was  feized  by  that  treacherous  prince. 

Valtrian      Be  that  as  it  may,  all  authors  agree,  that  he  was  taken  pri- 
dejtattd  by  fbner,  carried  in  triumph  by  Sapor  into  Perfia,  and  infulted 
*k*  Perj     *n  a  ^^  difgraceful  manner  by  that  haughty  conqueror; 
/<wr/a«<^    wh0>  after  having  (hewn  him  loaded  with  chains  in  all  the 
font*.    *'    chief  cities  of  his  empire,  treated  him  with  great  indigni- 
ties, making  him  his  footftobl  whenever  he  mounted  on 
horfeback 8.     He  was  taken  in  the  year  260,  the  feventieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  fixth  of  his  reign,  being  alive  in  the 
year  263  ;  and  the  chronicle  of  Alexandria  tells  us,  that  he 
did  not  die  till  the  year  269.     After  his  death  his  body  was 
flayed  by  Sapor's  orders,   preferved  in  fait,  and,  bis  fkin 

p  Vit.  Trigint.  Tyran.  p.  185.  q  Zof.  lib.  i.  p.  648.        *  Zo- 

nar.  p.  234.  Vi&.  Epit.  Eutrop.  Feft.  Agath.  lib.  iv.  p.  153. 
9  Eufeb.  Orat.  Conft.  cap.  24,  Laft.  Prrfccot.  cap.  5.  Orof.  lib.  vii. 
cap.  22.  Vit.  Valer.  p.  175. 

drefied, 
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dreffed,  dyed  red,  and  expofed  in  a  temple  ;  where,  to  the 
eternal  ignominy  of  the  Roman  name,  it  was  exhibited  to 
all  foreign  princes  and  ambafiadors,  as  a  lading  monument 
of  the  power  of  the  Perfian  monarch  (M). 


487 


(M)  We  are  told,  that  no- 
thing  grieved  the  unhappy  Va- 
lerian, in  his  deplorable  condi- 
tion, fo  much  as  to  fee  himfelf 
entirely  neglected  by  his  fon 
Gallienus,  who  was  fo  far  from 
urging  the  Perfian  king  to.  fet 
him  at  liberty,  or  offering  to 
ranfom  him,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  exprefTed  uncom- 
mon joy  when  news  were 
brought  him  of  his  captivity : 


though  moil  foreign  princes, 
and  even  thofe  who  had  aflift- 
ed  Sapor  in  his  wars  againft  the 
Romans,  did  all  that  lay  in 
their  power  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  grant  the  Roman  em* 
peror  his  liberty;  but  the 
haughty  Perfian  was  too  much 
elated  with  his  fuccefsto  be  ter- 
rified with  the  menaces  of  his 
enemies,  or  to  hearken  to  the 
intreaties  of  his  friends. 


END  OF   THE    THIRTEENTH    VOLUME, 
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